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CHAPTER  I. 
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Anxiety  rather  than  gloom  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  domi- 
Dant  feeling  throughout  the  country  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 
At  home,  although  there  was  less  open  defiance  of  the  law  amongst 
our  Irish  fellow  subjects,  the  tranquillity  was  felt  to  be  due  rather 
to  the  firmness  of  Lord  Spencer's  government  than  to  any  real 
desire  to  promote  more  friendly  sentiments.  On  the  Continent  the 
death  of  M.  Grambetta,  whilst  possibly  removing  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  a  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  in  a  way  favourable  to 
British  interests,  removed  ako  the  one  French  statesman  who 
seemed  capable  of  directing  the  discordant  sections  of  the  Ee- 
publican  party,  and  suggested  dangers  arising  from  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  weak  administrations.  In  the  Colonies  the  futility  of 
the  claim  of  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal,  put  forward  for  the 
Queen,  was  becoming  every  week  more  apparent ;  and  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  local  rulers  to  maintain  order  within  their  own 
boundaries,  coupled  with  their  refusal  to  keep  peace  amongst 
themselves,  were  regarded  as  significant  proofs  of  the  failure  of 
Lord  Kimberley's  pacification  oolicv. 

It  may  have  been  with  the  special  object  of  drawing  away 
public  attention  from  such  matters,  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  a 
series  of  speeches  addressed  to  his  constituents  at  various  meetings 
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held  in  the  borough  of  Chelsea,  studiously  avoided  all  reference  to 
those  questions,  on  which  he  was  most  undoubtedly  fitted  to  speak 
with  authority.     The  advantages  of  local  government,  and  the 
Ministerial  programme  for  the  approaching  Session,  formed  the 
staple  of  his  addresses.     Of  the  measures  to  be  proposed,  those 
which  might  furnish  the  elements  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  were  the 
most  keenly   canvassed.      Sir  Charles  Dilke  intimated   that  the 
Government  at  the  time  of  his  speech  had  come  to  no  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  whether  the  reduction  of  the  county  franchise  and  a 
redistribution  of  seats  should  be  brought  forward  separately,  or, 
following  the  precedents  of  1832  and  1867,  as  a  single  measure. 
The  organs  of  public  opinion  were  on  this  point  no  less  divided 
than  the  Cabinet  itself;  and  even  when  at  a  subsequent  period 
an  idea  got  abroad  that  the  proposals  would  form  the  subject  of 
two  separate  bills,  the  discussion  as  to  which  should  obtain  prece- 
dence was  no  less  hotly  discussed.     On  the  one  hand  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  result  of  such  a  separation  would  be  to  postpone 
the  settlement  of  the  question  for  five  or  six  years,  inasmuch  as 
the  hostile  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  insist  upon  the 
test  of  a  general  election  before  acceding  to  that  extension  of  the 
county  franchise  to  which  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  pledged.    On  the  other  hand,  those  who  urged  the  advantages 
of  a  "  double-barrelled "  reform  were  met  by  the  argument  that 
any  such  measure,  if  it  passed  the  Commons  at  all,  would  come 
before  the  Upper  House  with  such  a  small  preponderating  vote 
in  its  favour,  that  the  Peers  would  have  no  scruples  in  rejecting 
it  altogether.     The  assumption  that  redistribution  would  best  be 
dealt  with  by  a  new  and  invigorated  constituency  was  met  by  the 
objection  that  any  measure  of  the  kind  would  naturally  be  post- 
poned until  the   energy  of  the    new  Parliament  had    exhausted 
itself,   and  a  fresh  dissolution  was  in   sight.     On  the  franchise 
question,    moreover,   the    Liberals,  with  the    exception    of   Mr. 
Goschen,  were  said  to  be  unanimous,  whilst,  on  that  of  redistri- 
bution, in  whatever  way  the  smaller  constituencies  were   swept 
away,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  divided.     Sir  Charles  Dilke  him- 
self undoubtedly  leant  to  this  proposed  separation  of  the  two  ques- 
tions ;  and  speaking  a  few  days  later  at  Bridgwater  (January  10), 
the  Attorney-General,  Sir   Henry  James,  expressed   himself  far 
more  strongly  in  favour  of  two  Bills,  declaring  that  if  the  attempt 
were  made  to  deal  with  the  question  in  one  Bill,  certain  failure 
would  ensue.     The  Opposition  would  naturally  insist  upon  having 
the  whole  Bill  before  them,  in  order  to  get  the  assistance  of  those 
Liberals  whose  seats  would  be  endangered  ;  and  arguing  from  the 
precedent  of  1867,  when  the  Boundaries  Bill  and  other  measures 
relating  to  Parliamentary  Reform  were  allowed  to  stand  over  until 
the  following  Session,  Sir  Henry  James  further  hinted  that  resi- 
dence might  possibly  be  insisted  upon  as  a  voting  qualification, 
forty-shilling  freeholders  being  thus  altogether  swept  away,  except 
when  living  on  their  own  holdings,  and  with  them,  as  a  logical 
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consequence,  the  non-resident  voters  for  the  Universities  must 
also  disappear.  Lord  Hartington,  however,  speaking  ten  days 
later  (January  20)  to  his  Lancashire  constituents,  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  premature,  expressing 
his  belief  that  Parliament  would  have  plenty  of  work  before  it 
in  the  ensuing  Session  without  committing  "  the  act  of  happy 
despatch  "  which  would  result  from  the  passing  or  from  the  sum- 
mary rejection  of  a  Reform  Bill  in  any  shape.  He  preferred  to 
see  Parliament  occupied  in  carrying  out  a  part  of  the  programme 
adopted  by  the  Liberal  party  at  the  general  election,  and,  foremost 
amongst  such  measures,  he  placed  those  for  county  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  recognition  of  tenant-right. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  health  had  sud- 
denly become  such  as  to  inspire  his  friends  with  considerable 
anxiety.  A  week's  "  campaign  "  in  Midlothian,  to  which  not  only 
his  constituency  alone,  but  the  coimtry  at  large  had  been  looking 
forward,  as  likely  to  furnish  some  clue  as  to  the  ministerial  plans, 
had  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  The  possibility  of  the  Premier's 
retirement,  or  at  least  of  his  withdrawal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  openly  discussed,  as  were  the  chances  of  his  successor.  On 
whomever  the  lot  might  fall,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  he 
would  fail  to  keep  the  Liberal  party  together,  composed,  as  it  has  ever 
been,  of  materials  so  heterogeneous ;  whilst  the  prospects  of  a  fusion 
between  the  moderates  of  both  parties  were  regarded  as  not  wholly 
visionary,  for  it  was  urged  that  the  restraints  imposed  by  differences 
of  opinion  between  Whigs  and  Radicals  were  scarcely  felt  by  the 
latter,  and  therefore,  as  urged  by  the  Conservative  organs,  that  in 
an  alliance  between  the  moderate  Whigs  and  the  Liberal  Conser- 
vatives lay  the  only  probable  safeguard  against  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Irish  Nationals  in  an  otherwise  equally  balanced  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  eventuality  anticipated  was,  however,  not  destined  to 
arise ;  and,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  was  forced  to  quit  England  for 
some  weeks,  it  was  not  until  he  had  filled  up  the  subordinate  places 
in  his  administration  which  had  become  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  Cabinet  changes  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  A  further 
concession  to  the  Radical  supporters  of  the  Government  was  made 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Kynaston  Cross,  member  for  Bolton, 
to  the  Under-Secretary  ship  for  India  ;  whilst  from  the  WTiigs  Mr. 
H.  R.  Brand,  member  for  Stroud,  was  selected  to  replace  Sir  John 
Adye  at  the  War  Office  in  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  The  succession,  however,  of  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice, 
M.P.,  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  the  Foreign  Office,  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  great  Whig  families  were  still  powerful  in  the 
councils  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
break  with  their  allies,  in  order  to  seek  adventures  in  a  field  of 
political  life  to  which  they  were  strangers. 

For  the  moment,  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government 
continued  to  be  the  most  attractive  topic  of  discussion.  Sir  R.  A. 
Cross,  at  Southport  (January  20),  whilst  twitting  the  Government 
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with  its  vacillation,  declared  that  whatever  popularity  it  enjoyed 
was  due  to  the  valour  of  our  troops  and  naval  forces  in  Egypt. 
He  desired  before  all  things  to  see  our  interests  in  that  country 
maintained,  and,  although  disclaiming  any  thought  of  annexa- 
tion, trusted  that  we  should  not  scuttle  out  of  the  country  until  a 
stable  and  a  humane  Grovernment  was  established.  He  objected 
to  the  convention  especially  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  no 
assurance  that  we  might  not  have  to  do  over  again  our  work  in 
Egypt,  should  the  imaginary  safeguards,  for  which  Lord  Granville 
stipulated,  be  swept  aside  by  the  Egyptians  themselves  or  any 
foreign  interloper.  Lord  Hartington,  in  his  reply,  whilst  regret- 
ting the  misapprehension  of  our  intentions  as  displayed  by  the 
French,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  dual  control  had  proved 
itself  to  be  radically  unworkable.  He  looked  to  the  increased 
strength  of  the  Khedive's  rule  for  a  guarantee  of  order,  and  to  his 
readiness  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  his  European  advisers  for  a 
speedy  reconstruction  of  his  authority,  and  for  the  emancipation 
of  Egyptians  of  all  classes  from  foreign  control.  Meanwhile  the 
English  Government  would  give  all  its  support  to  the  "  Financial " 
Adviser  of  the  Egyptian  Government  (Sir  Auckland  Colvin), 
who,  selected  by  the  Khedive,  was  the  servant  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  acting  in  its  interests  and  in  those  of  the  Egyptian 
people. 

Two  independent  Liberals,  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Forster,  also 
addressed  their  constituents  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
The  former  at  Ripon  (January  22),  after  warmly  defending  the 
Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government,  and  their  policy  in  proposing 
the  reform  of  Procedure  in  the  Commons,  protested  against  the 
notion  that  a  politician  in  his  position  is  always  desiring  to  trip 
up  the  Government,  because  on  one  point  he  cannot  vote  with  it. 
On  the  subject  of  Ireland,  he  echoed  Lord  Hartington's  warning 
against  any  concession  to  the  demand  for  Home  Rule.  The  Irish 
should  be  made  to  imderstand  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  not 
to  be  broken  up,  and  that  no  party  would  be  found  in  England 
and  Scotland  to  concede  Home  Rule,  or  to  concede  what  may 
ultimately  be  construed  to  involve  it ;  and  he  warned  the  country 
against  "  drifting"  into  Home  Rule  through  despair  of  any  other 
settlement.  Mr.  Goschen  declared  himself  still  hostile  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  household  franchise  to  the  counties,  but  professed 
his  willingness,  in  case  Ripon  should  wish  to  be  represented  by  a 
representative  favourable  to  that  measure,  to  resign  his  seat  as 
soon  as  the  Franchise  Bill  was  brought  in.  Mr.  Forster,  speaking  at 
Leeds  (January  25\  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  question  of 
the  coming  Reform  Bill.  For  his  own  part  he  inclined  towards 
the  equalisation  of  electoral  districts  ;  and  desired  as  the  best  step 
in  that  direction  a  strong  Redistribution  Bill ;  if  some  protection 
for  minorities  were  needed,  he  would  rather  see  it  given  in  the 
shape  of  dividing  constituencies  into  smaller  sections,  and  giving 
one  member  only  to  each  section — no  voter  having  more  than  one 
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Yote — than  in  the  direction  of  any  more  complex  scheme  for  the 
representation  of  minorities.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  he  strongly 
urged  that  the  same  treatment  should  be  extended  to  her  as  was 
thought  advisable  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  not  only 
should  any  new  Reform  Bill  be  made  equally  applicable  to  the 
three  kingdoms,  but  that  the  same  power  of  local  self-government 
which  might  be  accorded  to  the  English  and  Scotch  counties  should 
be  extended  to  Ireland,  with  no  other  limitation  than  that  of 
retaining  the  control  of  the  police  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
authority. 

The  question  whether  the  County  Government  Bill  should  pre- 
cede the  Reform  Bill,  or  should  be  reserved  for  a  House  elected  on 
a  wider  county  franchise,  was  one  upon  which  the  members  of  the 
Government  themselves  were  not  apparently  agreed.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, at  Swansea  (January  31),  was  the  first  to  speak  publicly 
his  own  feelings  on  the  matter,  though  expressing  at  the  same 
time  his  belief  that  the  Radical  section  on  this  and  on  other 
questions  were  willing  to  postpone  their  wishes  to  the  views  of 
the  Liberal  party  and  its  leader.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
political  arena,  Mr.  J.  Lowther,  at  Richmond  (January  29),  recog- 
nising the  imminence  of  some  sort  of  Parlimentary  Reform, 
expressed  his  readiness  to  adopt  the  principle  of  plural  voting 
based  upon  a  property  qualification,  as  an  antidote  to  any  large 
extension  of  the  franchise.  Mr.  H.  C.  Raikes,  the  newly  returned 
member  for  Cambridge  University,  followed,  a  few  days  later 
(February  12),  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  be  enfranchised  under  the  coming 
Reform  Bill,  should  be  assigned  as  voters  in  the  several  Parlia- 
mentary boroughs,  instead  of  forming  part  of  the  county  consti- 
tuencies. 

Two  bye  elections — one  in  Ireland  and  one  in  Scotland — re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Government  candidates.  At  Mallow 
(January  24)  the  new  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland  was  unable  to 
poll  more  than  89  votes,  against  nearly  twice  as  many  given  to 
Mr.  O'Brien,  the  editor  of  the  United  Irishman^  actually  under 
remand  for  trial  for  seditious  language.  In  Haddingtonshire  Lord 
Elcho  succeeded  to  the  seat  held  so  long  by  his  father,  who  had 
become  Earl  of  Wemyss.  His  opponent  was  Mr.  Finlay,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  his  seat  by  refusing  to  vote  for  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  ;  many  Liberals  hold- 
ing that  the  time  bad  arrived  for  bringing  to  an  issue  the  promises 
given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington,  that  the  anomalies 
of  the  Scotch  Church  Question  should  be  redressed. 

The  hints  let  fall  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others  that  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  consider  and  legislate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Tenants'  Compensation,  roused  considerable  interest  among 
the  class  most  specially  afiected.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  resolved 
unanimously  to  press  on  Parliament  two  demands — compensation 
to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  the  prohibition  of 
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any  increase  of  rent,  based  on  the  value  which  tenants'  improve- 
ments have  given  to  a  farm.  In  both  instances,  landlords  were  to 
be  forbidden  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  law.  The  farmers 
also  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress,  and  a  law  com- 
pelling railways  to  carry  farm  produce  and  manures  more  cheaply, 
for  the  abolition  of  extraordinary  tithes,  and  for  the  division  of 
rates  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier.  At  the  same  time 
the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce  expressed  its  readiness  to 
withdraw  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  which  it  had  presented  in  the  pre- 
vious Session,  and  to  support  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
effort  to  render  bankruptcy  a  less  easy  process  and  less  pleasant 
episode  in  a  trader's  career.  When  speaking  at  Swansea  (Feb- 
ruary 2),  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  a  general  idea 
of  the  scope  of  his  forthcoming  Bill,  of  which  the  principal  aim 
was  to  treat  insolvency  as  the  loss  of  a  ship  was  treated,  and  by 
means  of  a  judicial  and  impartial  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far 
blame  was  due  on  account  of  fraud  or  culpable  carelessness ;  and 
if  proven,  to  attach  to  the  bankrupt  some  lasting  and  recognisable 
stigma. 

Alluding  to  the  probable  demands  of  the  Irish  members  for 
attention  to  Irish  affairs,  Mr.  Chamberlain  followed  the  lead  of 
Lord  Hartington  ;  who  had,  in  his  speeches  in  Lancashire,  fully 
admitted  that  there  were  numerous  anomalies  which  needed  re- 
dress, and  that  the  problem  of  how  Ireland  could  be  best  adminis- 
tered by  an  English  Grovernment  was  still  unsolved.  "  We  should 
blind  ourselves,"  he  said,  "  to  the  teaching  of  our  own  history,  and 
to  the  open  experience  of  every  other  country,  if  we  did  not  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  crime  and  the  unfortunate  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  sympathise  with  those  who  commit 
crime — an  indication  of  a  social  condition  which  is  altogether 
rotten,  and  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  statesmen  to  investi- 
gate and  to  reform.  There  are  only  two  other  courses  open  to  you. 
You  may — as  some  truculent  writers  have  urged — attempt  to 
abandon  altogether  the  idea  of  Constitutional  government  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  rule  that  country  as  a  conquered  dependency.  How 
long  do  you  suppose  such  a  state  of  things  would  last  ?  How 
long  do  you  suppose  that  Englishmen,  proud  of  their  free  institu- 
tions, would  tolerate  the  existence  of  an  Irish  Poland  so  near  to 
ourselves  ?  It  is  too  late  for  such  a  scheme,  which  now,  at  any 
rate,  is  entirely  impracticable.  The  other  alternative  is  separation, 
which  I  believe  would  jeopardise  the  security  of  this  country,  and 
which,  r  am  sure,  would  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Ireland.  I  reject  both  alternatives.  I  say  that  both  are 
equally  impossible  and  improbable.  But  it  is  to  this  conclusion 
you  are  inevitably  driven  if  you  accept  the  arguments  of  those 
public  writers  and  speakers  who  have  been  urging  you  to  abandon 
the  work  of  further  conciliation,  and  have  been  imploring  you,  as 
they  say,  not  to  truckle  any  more  to  Irish  discontent.   The  existence 
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of  Irish  discontent,  so  long  as  there  is  any  just  cause  for  such  dis- 
content, need  not  discourage  all  hope  in  our  remedies." 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Courtney,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  addressing  his  constituents  at  Liskeard,  had  arrived  by 
a  very  different  process  of  thought  and  argument  at  very  similar 
conclusions.  Eeady  as  he  was  to  allow  anarchy  to  work  its  own 
end  in  foreign  countries,  he  could  not  admit  the  laissez-faire 
policy  to  be  applicable  to  Ireland ;  and  whilst  admitting,  with 
Mr.  Goschen,  that  there  were  signs  in  many  quarters  that  out  of 
sheer  weariness  we  should  end  by  conceding  Home  Eule  to  Ireland, 
he  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  English  statesmen  to  counteract 
this  feeling,  and  to  refuse  to  grant  what  was  so  loudly  demanded 
by  the  Home  Rule  party ;  "  because,"  argued  Mr.  Courtney,  "  the 
two  countries  are  bound  together  by  long  strings  of  the  past,  we 
are  practically  knit  together  in  one,  and  we  are  not  two — we  are 
not  separate.  Ireland  itself  is  not  what  the  natural  science  people 
call  homogeneous.  It  is  not  the  same  from  end  to  end.  Parts  of 
Ireland  differ  from  one  another,  even  as  Scotland  differs  from  Ire- 
land, and  thus  men  should  take  account  in  respect  of  Ireland  of 
Belfast  as  well  as  of  Cork,  of  Ulster  as  well  as  of  Connaught.  You 
cannot,  therefore,  without  utter  misconception,  talk  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  people  of  the  south  if  you  forget  the  people  of  the 
north,  who  are  as  much  Irishmen  as  they,  and  who  are  as  much 
and  as  fiercely,  perhaps  more  fiercely,  opposed  to  Home  Rule  than 
the  people  of  the  south  are  in  favour  of  it.  Further,  I  do  not 
discern  even  now  in  Ireland  that  sincere,  steady,  and  abiding  per- 
manent demand  for  Home  Rule  which  could  alone  justify  con- 
sideration of  the  question."  At  the  same  time  he  declared  that 
"  he  was  in  favour  of  extending  to  Ireland  those  county  govern- 
ment and  Parliamentary  franchise  concessions  which  he  understood 
were  to  form  subjects  for  immediate  consideration  in  the  next 
Session.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  could  not,"  he  held,  "  be 
separated  from  the  redistribution  of  political  power ;  but  whilst 
he  was  in  favour  of  the  representation  of  numbers — believing  that 
if  numbers  were  properly  represented  the  representation  of  interests 
would  follow — he  emphatically  pronounced  against  electoral  dis- 
tricts." 

It  was,  however,  with  reference  to  the  Egyptian  Question  that 
Mr.  Courtney's  speech  roused  the  greatest  discussion.  For  the 
first  time,  almost,  and  alone  amongst  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration, he  declared  that  it  was  only  right  that  some  of  the  cost  of 
the  war  just  concluded  should  fall  upon  the  bondholders — in  whose 
interests  it  had  been  undertaken — instead  of  its  being  divided 
between  the  Egyptian  taxpayers,  who  were  already  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  English  income-tax  payers,  who  were  uninterested 
in  the  issues  at  stake.  Although  this  view  was  indorsed  by  public 
approval,  it  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  official  statements 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been  put  forward  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet ;  and  Lord  Granville  was,  soon  after  the  asseupt- 
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bling  of  Parliament,  forced  to  state  that  Mr.  Courtney's  views  on 
the  Egyptian  Question  were  personal  to  himself,  and  not  those  of 
the  Government. 

The  other  points  of  domestic  politics  of  any  importance  re- 
ferred to  by  speakers  duiung  the  recess  included  the  reform  of  the 
government  of  London,  and  the  creation  of  a  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture.  On  the  latter  point,  a  resolution  had  in 
a  previous  session  been  carried  against  the  Government,  and  a 
sort  of  half  promise  had  been  given  by  the  Premier  that  the 
wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  in  some  way  be  satisfied. 
Beyond,  however,  assigning  to  a  special  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  the  Government 
declined  to  go  ;  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Cross,  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Ministry,  was  charged  to  explain  to  his  constituents  at  Bolton  the 
views  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Cross  declared  (January  31)  that  to 
create  a  distinct  portfolio  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  was  to 
assign  to  it  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  which  would  not  only  fail  to 
benefit  the  interests  which  the  proposal  was  designed  to  serve,  but 
would  prejudice  the  general  course  of  administration.  Agriculture 
and  commerce  made  up  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  our 
national  activity,  and  "  if  the  present  members  of  the  Cabinet  had 
to  push  their  claims  aside  to  make  room  for  a  special  representa- 
tive of  these  all-absorbing,  all-pervading  interests,  he  would  prove 
either  a  dictator — in  which  case  he  would  be  mischievous — or  a 
pretentious  intermediary — in  which  case  he  would  be  superfluous." 

The  proposal  to  reform  the  government  of  London,  attributed 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  excited  more  curiosity  than  interest.  In 
many  quarters  the  expediency  of  preferring  a  local  question — 
although  affecting  the  metropolis — to  the  more  pressing  claims  of 
the  counties  for  a  measure  of  self-government  was  discussed  with 
some  warmth.  The  agitation  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  London 
municipality  had  been  conducted  by  a  comparatively  small  party, 
who  found  their  efforts  rather  chilled  by  indifference,  than  stimu- 
lated by  opposition.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  however,  almost  from 
his  first  accession  to  office  had  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
task,  as  well  as  its  possible  value  as  a  political  engine ;  and  from  the 
allusions  by  his  colleagues  in  their  speeches,  the  introduction  of  some 
such  measure  during  the  Session  seemed  assured.  The  course  of 
events,  however,  prevented  the  Home  Secretary  carrying  out  his  in- 
tentions, and  the  only  clue  to  Sir  William' Harcourt's  int/Cntions  was 
to  be  found  in  an  informal,  though  presumably  inspired,  summary 
of  the  scheme  published  in  the  Times  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  According  to  this  document  Sir  William 
Harcourt  proposed  to  adopt  the  existing  Corporation  of  I^udon 
as  the  governing  body  for  the  whole  metropolis;  although  that 
inordinate  representation  of  a  small  area  would  cease.  The 
Common  Council  of  the  City  would  be  a  representative  body 
based  on  the  principle  of  direct  election,  already  existing  in  the 
City ;  and   the   expedient  of  wards   would    be   extended   to    the 
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metropolis  generally.  Each  ward  would  return  a  suitable  number 
of  aldermen  and  councillors,  and  to  the  present  City  would  be 
allotted  a  due  proportion,  regard  being  had  to  its  importance  as  a 
centre  of  trade.  In  revising  the  representation,  the  terms  of 
office  now  assigned  to  aldermen  and  common  councilmen  would  be 
fixed  for  stated  periods,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  whose  position 
would  be  one  of  increased  dignity  and  importance,  would  be 
chosen  by  the  councillors,  as  in  the  case  of  other  corporations. 
To  this  body  it  was  proposed  to  assign  all  the  municipal  functions 
at  present  discharged  by  the  existing  Corporation  and  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  At  the  same  time  all  details  of 
local  work  could  be  left  to  the  vestries,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Central  Board.  Although  a  revision  of  the  judicial  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  present  Corporation  would  be  neces- 
sary, the  principle  of  retaining  existing  forms  was  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  respected.  Neither  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court,  nor  the  City  of  London  Court  would  be 
abolished,  but  the  mode  of  appointing  the  presiding  judges  would 
be  changed  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to  that  prevailing  in  respect 
of  other  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
metropolitan  area,  extending  over  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  would  be  constituted  a  county  by 
itself  for  general  j  udicial  and  financial  purposes,  with  a  bench  of 
magistrates,  a  recorder,  and  such  other  paid  judges  as  might  be 
necessary.  As  to  the  question  of  the  metropolitan  police,  it  was 
stated  that  the  bill  proposed  to  incorporate  the  existing  City 
police  with  the  general  metropolitan  force  and  to  retain  the 
control  of  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Grovemment. 
The  last  proposal  was  the  only  one  which  aroused  much  discussion, 
and  the  idea  of  placing  so  much  apparently  unrestricted  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  political  department  was  received  with  little  favour. 
By  some  sort  of  silent  plebiscite  the  Duke  of  Westminster  was 
designated  as  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  the  metropolis  whenever 
the  bill  should  become  law,  but,  as  the  result  showed,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  the  reality  of  this  sentiment  never  arose. 

The  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government  had  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  year  gone  no  further  than  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  the  Dual  Control,  and  the  formal  neutralisation  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  latter  proposal  was  laid  before  the  European 
Powers,  by  whom  it  was  favourably  received,  France  holding  aloof 
from  any  definite  opposition.  Her  scarcely  disguised  hostility  to 
the  English  policy  was  still  further  provoked  by  the  formal 
termination  of  the  Dual  Control  (January  11),  Sir  Archibald  Colvin 
resigning  his  office  and  thus  practically  leaving  the  Khedive  alone 
with  the  French  Controller,  who  by  the  original  arrangement 
sanctioned  by  the  three  Governments,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
rest  of  Europe,  found  himself  deprived  of  a  locus  standi  in  the 
Khedive's  Council.  Lord  Granville,  with  the  desire  to  conciliate 
the  French  Government,  ofiered  to  accept  a  French  Controller  of 
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the  Public  Debt.  M.  Duclerc  declined  to  negotiate  upon  these 
terms,  although  he  teemed  to  suggest  that  if  both  the  Daira  and 
Domain  were  placed  under  the  same  control,  he  would  not  be 
altogether  indisposed  to  see  a  Frenchman  placed  in  charge  of  the 
whole  of  the  Khedive's  public  and  private  revenues.  On  this 
basis  Lord  Grranville  declined  to  proceed,  and  M.  Tissot,  the 
P'rench  ambassador,  through  whom  the  negotiations  had  been 
carried  on,  shortly  afterwards  resigned. 

The  official  and  non-official  mouthpieces  of  the  Ministry,  how- 
ever, continued  to  assert  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Granville  towards 
Egypt  had  been  to  avoid  all  acts  which  might  suggest  the  idea  of 
an  English  protectorate ;  although  before  the  close  of  January  ^ir 
A.  Colvin  was  formally  installed  as  the  *  Financial  Adviser  of  the 
Egyptian  Ministry,'  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  gazetted  Sirdar  or 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  non-existent  Egyptian  Army,  and  to 
(Valentine)  Baker  Pasha  was  entrusted  the  reorganisation  of  the 
gendarmerie;  whilst  in  various  branches  of  the  Civil  Service 
Englishmen  retained  or  returned  to  the  important  posts  they  held 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt. 

The  difficulties  with  which  tlie  English  Government  had  to 
deal  were  summed  up  in  a  despatch  by  Lord  Dufferin,  wherein, 
before  sketching  out  his  proposals  for  the  reorganisation  of  Egypt, 
he  passed  in  review  the  circumstances  under  which  our  unwilling 
interference  in  Egypt  became  unavoidable  and  how  by  sheer  force 
of  events  England  at  length  stood  alone  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take a  work  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  which  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  all  to  see  accomplished.  With  no  formal  mandate  from  Europe, 
we  had  the  advantage  of  the  tacit  assent  of  those  nations  whose 
hostility  or  even  whose  indifiference  would  have  added  very 
seriously  to  the  difficulty  of  our  position.  This  friendly  con- 
currence in  our  proceedings  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  general 
belief  that  in  protecting  our  own  admitted  interests  on  the  Nile  we 
should  create  an  effective  guarantee  for  the  interests  of  Europe  at 
large.  We  thus  asserted  grave  responsibilities  towards  Europe  no 
less  than  towards  Egypt.  Having  undertaken  the  task  of  establish- 
ing a  good  government  on  the  Nile,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  us 
to  depart  from  an  engagement  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of 
Europe  at  large.  To  discharge  the  duty  thus  assumed  by  this 
country  Lord  Dufferin  held  that*  there  were  only  two  possible 
methods.  One  was  to  annex  Egypt  and  govern  it  as  a  dependency 
of  the  British  Crown ;  the  other  to  set  up  a  stable  and  self-sufficing 
Egyptian  Government,  giving  it  all  the  protection  it  might  need, 
whether  against  external  intrigue  or  internal  weakness,  until  it  was 
reasonably  certain  that  Egypt  could  take  its  place  among  the  free 
communities  of  the  world.  A  vague  and  ill-defined  middle  course, 
by  which  a  premature  and  illusory  independence  might  be  set  up 
only  to  become  the  subject  of  a  mischievous  and  illusory  control 
in  London,  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  consciously  present  to  many 
minds.     Every  such  compromise,  however  attractive  as  a  short  and 
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easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  present  responsibility,  Lord  Dufferin 
regarded  as  destined  to  end  in  disastrous  failure.  He  confidently 
assumed  that  the  policy  of  annexation  would  not  commend  itself 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government;  consequently  nothing  remained 
but  to  give  the  Egyptian  Government  whatever  assistance  it 
required  for  the  reorganisation,  or  rather  the  creation,  of  Egyptian 
institutions,  the  consolidation  of  its  own  power,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  order  and  tranquillity. 

Lord  Dufferin's  proposed  means  for  carrying  out  these  reforms 
included  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  under  European  officers, 
the  creation  of  a  police  force  or  gendarmerie  to  enforce  civil  law 
and  to  watch  over  civil  rights,  and  the  erection  of  native  tribunals 
to  be  for  a  time  presided  over  by  Europeans.  The  legislative 
machinery  contemplated  to  give  effect  to  these  proposals  was  to 
consist  of  a  Council  of  Ministers  having  the  sole  right  to  initiate 
legislation  ;  a  second  Council  of  fourteen,  partly  nominated  by  the 
Khedive,  and  partly  elected  by  some  rather  obscure  process,  which 
was  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Ministers ;  and  an  elective  assembly 
of  forty-four  members  to  be  convened  occasionally  for  purposes  of 
discussion  only ;  whilst,  above  all,  the  financial  adviser  of  the  Khe- 
dive, and  appointed  by  him,  would  practically  direct  and  inspire 
the  general  spirit  of  the  administration. 

Certain  statements  which  had  been  made  in  the  French 
Assembly  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  a  new  law  relating  to 
Habitual  Criminals  (ioi  aur  ha  reddiviatea)  had  aroused  consider- 
able anxiety  in  Australia  and  among  the  missionary  bodies  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  probabilities  of  an  overflow  of  the  criminal 
classes  from  New  Caledonia  aroused  once  more  the  agitation  for  a 
policy  of  annexation.  It  was  urged  upon  Lord  Derby  that  the 
New  Hebrides,  if  not  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  would  speedily 
fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  by  her  would  be  applied  to  the 
vilest  uses.  In  his  reply.  Lord  Derby  put  aside  at  once  any 
idea  of  a  British  protectorate,  or  of  British  annexation,  but  he 
admitted  that  there  was  a  certain  prima  fade  case  for  discussing 
any  cession  to  France,  should  any  such  proposal  be  made  on  the 
subject.  He  regarded,  however,  the  question  of  putting  down  the 
traffic  in  South  Sea  Islanders  (cloaked  under  the  name  of  native 
immigration)  to  be  a  matter  of  greater  importance,  and  calling  for 
immediate  intervention ;  and  concluded  by  promising  that  the 
Government  would  do  everything  to  regulate  the  traffic,  and  to 
consult  as  to  the  best  means  for  enforcing  the  law  against  British 
subjects  and  others  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Lord 
Granville  briefly  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  views  expressed 
by  his  colleague,  and  for  the  moment  the  subject  dropped  out  of 
public  attention,  though  shortly  it  was  to  be  forced  upon  it  again 
from  a  very  different  quarter. 
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CHAPTEK    II. 

■  The  Session — The  Queen's  Speech — Prolonged  Debate  on  the  Address — Mr. 
Bradlaugh  and  the  Oath— Debate  on  the  Address — Mr.  Forsterand  Mr.  Pamell 
— The  Grand  Committees— Ministerial  Measures. 

Parliament  assembled  for  its  fourth  session  on  February  1 5,  the 
date  to  which  it  had  originally  been  prorogued,  but  a  full  week 
later  than  was  customary,  even  when  administrative  measures  were 
supposed  to  be  less  pressing  than  Ministers  had  declared  them  to 
be,  and  when  the  dangers  of  prolonged  discussion  were  less  immi- 
nent than  the  previous  record  of  the  House  of  Commons  presaged. 
The  strain  and  work  of  the  Autumn  Session  had,  however,  told 
upon  some  of  its  principal  members ;  and  both  the  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  temporarily  broken 
down  under  the  pressure.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  happily 
sufficiently  recovered  to  appear  in  his  accustomed  place  on  the 
first  night  of  the  session  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  forced  to  remain 
away  in  tlie  South  of  France  for  some  weeks  after  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  His  place,  as  on  previous  short  absences,  was  occu- 
pied by  Lord  Hartington  ;  whose  leadership  was  accepted  without 
demur  by  the  whole  Liberal  party. 

Although  the  opening  of  the  session  was  marked  by  no 
pageant  or  royal  procession,  the  approaches  to  Westminster  were 
thronged  by  dense  crowds,  composed  not  only  of  idlers  and  siglit- 
seers,  but  of  delegates  from  the  principal  provincial  towns,  from 
the  various  Eadical  associations  of  London  and  the  country,  who 
had  come  to  make  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 
A  platform  was  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Sharman,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  was  put  and  carried  by  acclamation :  "  That 
this  meeting,  protesting  against  the  flagrant  wrong  done  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  violation  of  Northampton's  constitutional 
right,  calls  upon  the  Government  to  enforce  the  law  under  which 
Northampton  is  entitled  to  the  voice  and  vote  of  Mr.  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  one  of  its  members,  three  times  duly  elected,  to  serve 
in  the  present  Parliament."  Mr.  Bradlaugh  then  rose  and  urged 
the  meeting  to  disperse ;  since  the  Government  had  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  a  bill  legalising  affirmation  of  allegiance  would  be 
introduced  forthwith,  it  was  his  clear  duty  to  stand  aside  until  that 
measiu-e  had  been  adopted  by  Parliament.  This  advice  was 
accepted,  and  an  hour  or  two  later  the  following  message  from  the 
Queen  was  read  to  the  assembled  members  of  both  Houses : — 

"  My  Lords  and  OentlemeUy 

"  I  have  summoned  you  at  a  date  somewhat  later  than  is  usual, 
on  account  of  the  advanced  period  to  which  the  labours  of  the  last 
Session  were  protracted. 
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"  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  maintainiDg  with  all  Foreign 
Powers  relations  of  friendship  and  goodwill, 

"  At  the  close  of  the  last  Session  I  had  the  pleasure  of  record- 
ing my  gratitude  to  my  sea  and  land  forces  for  suppressing  with 
rapidity  and  completeness  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Egypt.  Since 
then  tranquillity  has  been  restored  to  that  country,  clemency  has 
been  shown  by  its  ruler  to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  is  proceeding  as  expeditiously  as 
a  prudent  consideration  of  the  circiunstances  will  admit. 

"  The  reconstitution  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  and  the 
reorganisation  of  its  aflfairs  under  the  authority  of  the  Khedive 
have  in  part  been  accomplished,  and  will  continue  to  receive  my 
earnest  attention.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  secure  that  full 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  exigencies  of  order,  for  a  just 
representation  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  population,  and  for 
the  observance  of  international  obligations. 

"  I  have  already  been  able  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  by  me 
to  the  Sultan  and  to  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  that  I  would 
submit  to  their  friendly  consideration  the  arrangements  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  best  fitted  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the 
Khedive's  Government,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
Egyptian  people,  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  in  the  East. 

"  To  those  objects  my  policy  has  been  directed  in  the  past  and 
will  be  addressed  in  the  future  ;  and  I  continue  to  rely  with  con- 
fidence on  its  just  appreciation  by  other  countries. 

"  A  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers  has  assembled  in  London 
to  consider  measures  for  better  securing  the  freedom  of  navigation 
on  the  Danube,  which  is  placed  under  their  guarantee,  and  forms 
part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

"  The  condition  of  Zululand,  and  the  possibility  of  renewed 
disturbances  there,  have  engaged  my  most  serious  attention.  With 
a  view  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  I  have  caused  the 
former  ruler  of  that  country  to  be  replaced  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  territories  held  by  him  before  the  war.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  step  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
more  stable  government,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  good  relations 
between  the  Zulu  nation  and  the  adjoining  colony  of  Natal. 

"  Papers  on  these  subjects  will  be  presented  to  you. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 

"  The  Estimates  for  the  services  of  the  coming  year  are  in  a 
forward  state  of  preparation,  and  will  be  speedily  laid  before 
you. 

"  My  Lords  and  Oentlemen^ 

'*  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  improvement  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  to  which  I  referred  in  December,  continues. 
Agrarian  crime  has  sensibly  diminished,  and  the  law  has  been 
everywhere  upheld. 

•*  At  the  same  time  the  existence  of  dangerous  secret  societies 
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in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  the  country  calls  for  unremitting 
energy  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Executive. 

"  Measures  will  be  promptly  submitted  to  you  for  the  Codifica- 
tion of  Criminal  Law,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  and  for  the  amendment  and  consolidation  of  the  laws 
relating  to  Bankruptcy  and  Patents.  There  will  also  be  brought 
to  your  early  notice  bills  for  preventing  Corrupt  Practices  at 
Elections,  and  for  perpetuating  and  amending  the  Ballot  Act. 

"  I  have  on  previous  occasions  referred  to  the  importance  of 
effecting  reforms  in  the  Local  Government  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Proposals  for  the  better  government  of 
the  metropolis  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  submitted  to  you,  and  if 
time  should  permit,  will  be  followed  by  other  measures  relating 
to  reform  of  Local  Government. 

'^  Your  attention  will  be  called  to  bills  dealing  with  the  Con- 
servancy of  Kivers  and  the  Prevention  of  Floods ;  with  the  Police 
in  Scotland;  with  the  Universities  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  with  education  in  Wales. 

"  You  will  also  be  invited  to  consider  a  proposal  which  will 
more  effectually  secure  to  tenants  in  England  and  Scotland  com- 
pensation for  agricultural  improvements. 

"You  have  provided  in  recent  years  by  a  liberal  devotion  of 
your  time  for  the  most  urgent  among  the  needs  of  Ireland.  The 
claims  both  of  general  legislation  and  of  other  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  now  demand  from  you  a  just  regard.  I 
trust,  however,  that  you  will  be  able  to  deal  during  the  present 
year  with  some  of  the  legislative  wants  of  Ireland  for  which  pro- 
vision has  not  yet  been  made. 

"  I  rely  upon  your  proceeding  with  energy  and  prudence ;  and 
I  beseech  Almighty  God  now,  as  heretofore,  to  bless  your 
labours." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  address  in  answer  was  moved  by 
the  Earl  of  Durham,  who,  after  welcoming  Lord  Wolseley  to  that 
Assembly,  commented  briefly  upon  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the 
Government,  supported  generally  Lord  Dufferin's  proposals  of 
reform,  and  maintained  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  extreme 
to  withdraw  British  troops  altogether  from  Egypt  until  the  rulers 
of  that  country  had  given  some  proof  of  their  capacity  to  govern 
others.  Turning  to  Colonial  matters.  Lord  Durham  admitted  that 
although  necessary  changes  had  deprived  Cetewayo  of  one-third  of 
his  former  kingdom,  it  was  only  by  this  alternative  that  there  could 
be  any  reasonable  hope  of  his  being  able  to  govern  his  own  share. 
He  complimented  the  Ministry  on  the  progress  of  order  in  Ireland, 
and  urged  his  fellow  peers  not  to  view  with  mistrust  any  measure 
of  agricultural  reform  which  would  increase  and  justify  the  con- 
fidence of  English  tenants,  and  ioduce  them  to  develop  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  though  he  admitted  that  in  England  an  enormous  pro- 
portion of  the  permanent  improvements  on  farms  had  been  done  by 
the  landlords.     The  address  was  seconded  by  Lord  Eeay,  who,  in 
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claiming  the  usual  indulgence  for  a  new  speaker,  referred  to  his 
previous  Parliamentary  training  in  another  country  (Holland).  His 
speech  on  the  present  occasion  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
one,  and  included  a  survey  of  French  policy  towards  and  in  Egypt 
since  the  previous  summer, in  which  he  showed  that  non-intervention 
had  in  reality  been  endorsed  by  the  bulk  of  that  nation.  With 
regard  to  home  affairs,  he  urged  the  Government  to  deal  with  the 
reform  of  the  government  of  London ;  to  extend  the  limits  of  local 
self-government  in  the  counties ;  to  recognise  the  claims  of  agri- 
cultural tenants,  and  to  place  the  Scotch  Universities  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing.  Lord  Salisbiuy  premised  by  saying  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  custom  in  vogue  since  1841,  he  had  no  intention 
of  moving  any  amendment  to  the  address.  He  compared  the 
Queen's  Speech  to  the  ordeal  by  fire :  a  number  of  burning  ques- 
tions were  lying  about,  and  through  these  red  hot  ploughshares  the 
Speech  moved  with  delicate  steps,  scarcely  touching  one.  It  was 
impossible  to  gather  from  its  phrases  whether  the  British  troops 
were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Egypt,  and  if  so,  when ;  whether  the 
mysterious  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the  Khedive's 
authority  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Powers  had  received 
their  approval ;  and  whether,  in  the  assurance  of  the  friendly 
attitude  of  foreign  Powers,  France  had  been  intentionally  omitted 
or  casually  forgotten.  The  measures  of  local  self-government, 
which  had  excited  such  general  attention,  were  referred  as  a  sort 
of  supplement  to  the  measure  for  the  government  of  the  Metropolis  ; 
whilst,  as  regarded  Ireland,  the  Speech  was  so  ambiguous  as  to  leave 
it  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  any  Irish  legislation  would  be 
proposed.  There  were,  continued  Lord  Salisbury,  two  interpreta- 
tions to  be  placed  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Queen's  Speech 
— the  dealing  with  great  questions  by  innuendo — either  the  head  of 
the  Government  was  divided  by  so  great  a  distance  from  the  body 
that  symptoms  of  paralysis  supervened — or  else  that  the  Govern- 
ment, imitating  the  skilful  tactics  of  Lord  Wolseley,  were  erecting 
behind  a  screen  of  mild  and  unobtrusive  language  a  masked  battery 
of  destructive  legislation.  Proceeding  to  review  the  events  of  the 
recess.  Lord  Salisbury  twitted  the  Government  with  having  pursued 
in  Egypt  for  six  months  a  policy  of  peace,  which  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Bright  from  the  Cabinet  gave  place  to  a  sounder  policy. 
The  change,  however,  came  too  late  to  avert  the  results  of  previous 
vacillation.  Had  intervention  taken  place  sooner,  the  Khedive's 
government,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  might  have 
been  upheld,  and  its  future  conduct  under  British  influence  would 
not  have  been  diflBcult ;  but  now  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  old  intrigues  by  natives 
or  by  foreign  Powers.  The  interests  of  France  in  Egypt  were  not, 
as  Lord  Eeay  had  argued,  and  as  the  Government  seemed  to  believe, 
the  interests  of  individuals,  the  bondholder,  the  merchant ;  they 
were,  unfortunately,  sentimental  interests,  derived  from  the  exploits 
.of  their  armies  under  the  First  Napoleon,  and  of  their  engineers 
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under  the  Third.  The  difficulties  of  France  in  Egypt  had  been 
increased  by  the  weakness  of  the  Central  Government,  and  there 
seemed  a  similar  weakness  or  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  English 
Administration.  One  member  declared  that  the  troops  would  be 
at  once  withdrawn  ;  another  that  they  would  not  be  recalled  until 
certain  objects,  not  easily  attainable,  had  been  achieved ;  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  the  one  hand  declared  that,  considering  the  English 
interests  in  Egypt,  it  was  impossible  to  look  with  apathy  upon 
anarchy  in  that  country;  whilst  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  L.  H.  Courtney)  delivered  an  inspired  panegyric  on  anarchy, 
as  the  highest  blessing  within  the  reach  of  a  nation.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  Ireland.  Formerly,  the  landowners  were  powerful 
to  protect  the  English  Government  and  to  maintain  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries.  Their  power  had  been  straitened,  and 
a  greater  burden  was  thrown  upon  the  Central  Government.  In 
presence  of  the  rising  popular  feeling  in  Ireland,  the  Ministry  was 
without  a  settled  policy.  Lord  Derby  had  declared  that  his  remedy 
for  Irish  evils  was  the  spending  of  a  million  or  two  on  emigration ; 
Lord  Hartington  at  once  hastened  to  assure  the  world  that  such 
a  proposal  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  was  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  to  which 
Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  would  never  consent.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
declared  that  so  long  as  Ireland  was  without  an  institution  of  local 
self-government  worthy  of  the  name,  so  long  the  seeds  of  discontent 
would  remain  ready  to  burst  forth  into  luxurious  growth  ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  conversation  with  M.  Clemenceau,  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  object  of  his  policy  was  to  produce  a  state  of 
things  "  which  would  make  the  humblest  Irishman  realise  that  he 
was  a  governing  agency,  and  that  the  government  was  to  be  carried 
on  for  him  and  by  him."  These  views,  however,  were  far  from 
being  accepted  by  Lord  Hartington,  who  had  expressed  his  doubts 
as  to  the  pacifying  results  of  extended  self-government,  and  held 
"  that  it  would  be  madness  to  give  Ireland  greater  local  autonomy 
unless  some  assurance  could  be  obtained  from  the  Irish  people  that 
this  boon  would  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  agitation."  In 
conclusion.  Lord  Salisbury  protested  against  this  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration,  which,  however  necessary  to  ensure 
party  cohesion,  could  not  be  pursued  without  danger  to  the  interests 
of  the  Empire. 

Lord  Granville,  in  reply,  after  having  paid  a  well-merited 
compliment  to  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  for  the  improved 
condition  of  Ireland,  passed  on  to  consider  Lord  Salisbury's  stric- 
tures on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government,  and  to  defend 
it  from  the  charge  of  weakness  and  vacillation  brought  against  it 
by  its  opponents.  He  contrasted  the  tone  adopted  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury with  his  complaints  against  the  Government  in  the  previous 
Session  for  having  issued  the  dual  note.  With  regard  to  the 
manner  and  method  chosen  for  our  armed  intervention  in  Egypt, 
he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  landing  of  a  thousand  men 
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at  Alexandria  before  the  action  of  the  fleet,  as  had  been  suggested, 
would  have  been  an  act  of  madness ;  whilst  alluding  to  the  delay 
which  had  occurred  before  the  bombardment  took  place,  he 
added,  "  I  believe  that  if  we  had  resorted  to  force  before  exhaust- 
ing every  possible  means  to  avoid  it,  if  we  had  not  thereby  con- 
vinced Europe  of  our  determination  to  do  this,  the  danger  of  an 
early  intervention  on  our  part  would  have  been  immense.  I  very 
much  doubt,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  fatal  to  peace,  and 
whether  it  would  not  have  led  to  a  general  European  war." 

Turning  next  to  Lord  Salisbury'?  speeches  at  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  Government  was  held  up  to  reprobation  for  having 
asked  the  permission  of  Europe  to  invade  Egypt,  and  in  face 
of  a  refusal  having  taken  possession  of  that  country.  Lord  Gran- 
ville declared: — **If  they  had  been  guilty  of  that  their  conduct 
would  have  been  inconsistent  and  audacious.  If  Europe  is  not 
indignant,  it  is  just  possible  that  Europe  doubts  every  assertion  the 
noble  Marquess  made.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  when  and  where 
we  asked  Europe  for  leave  to  invade  Egypt,  or  when  Europe 
refused  us  permission  to  invade  Egypt.  As  to  taking  Egypt, 
we  have  not  taken  it,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  take  it  in  the 
future." 

The  two  aims  of  the  Government  had  been  the  maintenance 
of  Tewfik  and  the  removal  of  Arabi,  both  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment held  to  be  necessary  to  the  pacification  and  restoration 
of  order  and  prosperity  in  the  country ;  because  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  Tewfik's  predecessor  had  sensibly  weakened  the  ruling 
authority.  As  to  our  future  policy  in  the  Nile  Valley,  "  Some 
are  of  opinion,"  said  Lord  Granville,  "that  it  is  desirable  to 
annex,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  maintain  a  com- 
plete protectorate  over  Egypt.  This  is  a  policy  which  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government  could  not  easily  pursue,  consider- 
ing the  statements  they  have  invariably  made  to  Parliament  and 
to  Foreign  Powers.  Besides,  I  believe  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  as  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  this  country.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  always  strongly  against  it,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
once  told  a  foreign  Ambassador  that  he  would  not  take  Egypt  as 
a  gift.  India  has  been  mentioned,  but  there  is  this  difiPerence, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  between  India  and  Egypt.  India  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  isolated  from  European  nations,  other 
than  ours ;  whereas  Egypt  has  as  neighbours  many  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  their  inhabitants  are  swarming  in  Egypt.  This, 
in  itself,  would  constitute  an  immense  difficulty  if  we  were  to 
take  upon  ourselves  the  whole  of  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  other  alternative  proposed  is  that,  having  by  means  of  our 
sailors  and  soldiers  achieved  that  remarkable  success,  we  ought  to 
leave  Egypt  entirely  to  solve  its  own  problems.  In  the  first  place, 
if  we  wished  to  wash  our  hands  completely  of  Egypt,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  other  Powers  would  intervene.  In  the  second  place, 
as  we  did  enter  into  military  operations,  and  as  we  did  carry  them 
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to  a  successful  issue,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  should  be  abso- 
lutely without  any  justification  for  those  operations  if  we  were  to 
leave  Egypt  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  without  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  having  a  stable  and  beneficent  Grovernment.  The  noble 
Marquess  wishes  me  to  state  the  exact  date  of  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops.  My  Lords,  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would  be  prudent 
for  me  to  make  such  a  statement.  We  shall  not  keep  our  troops 
there  any  longer  than  is  necessary ;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of 
treachery  to  ourselves,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Europe  if  we  withdrew 
them  without  having  a  certainty — or,  if  not  a  certainty,  because 
we  cannot  have  a  certainty  in  the  affairs  of  this  life — until  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  a  stable,  a  permanent,  and  a  benefi- 
cent Government  being  established  in  Egypt.  The  noble  Marquess 
says  that  our  influence  in  Europe  consists  in  our  troops,  and  that 
when  they  are  withdrawn,  the  memory  of  their  prowess  will  fade 
away.  But  before  the  expedition,  and  under  the  joint-control,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  influence  was  very  strong,  and  that  influence 
has,  I  believe,  been  increased  by  the  events  of  the  last  six  months. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  noble  Marquess  to  twit  us  with  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Dual  Control.  Does  he  say  we  ought  to 
have  maintained  the  Control  or  not  ?  There  was  not  even  an  in- 
nuendo that  we  ought  to  have  maintained  it.  Last  year  he  urged 
us  very  much  not  to  rely  on  France,  but  to  rely  on  ourselves ; 
and  now  he  makes  it,  in  a  sort  of  indirect  manner,  an  accusation 
that  we  are  not  in  agreement  with  France.  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  in  this  House  is  more  desirous  than  I  have  been  all  my  life 
to  maintain  the  best  possible  relations  with  France.  I  do  not* 
think  it  quite  reasonable,  but  it  is  certainly  natural  that  there 
should  be  some  little  irritation  at  this  moment  in  France.  But  I 
believe  that  the  real  interests  of  both  countries  are  identically  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  government  of  Egypt — that  it  should  be 
orderly  and  stable,  and  such  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  country.  I  can  most  sincerely  say  that  we  shall 
hope  for  the  good  feeling  of  France.  My  noble  friend  who 
seconded  the  motion  referred  to  the  approval  by  the  Powers  of 
our  action.  There  is  no  phrase  in  the  Queen's  Speech  to  that 
effect,  because  we  have  had  no  official  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject. From  the  French  Government  we  have  had  no  communica- 
tion whatever.  That  may  be  an  imfavourable  symptom.  But  the 
state  of  political  affairs  in  that  country  may  sufficiently  account 
for  the  silence  of  the  French  Government.  From  Turkey  we 
have  had  no  communication  at  all,  except  that  the  Sultan  approves 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Control.  With  regard  to  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Austria,  general  expressions  of  approval  have  been  received ; 
and  information  has  reached  us  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Rus- 
sian answer  will  be  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.''  After  bearing 
testimony  to  the  high  services  rendered  by  Sir  E.  Malet,  and  by 
stating  that  in  sending  Lord  Dufferin  as  his  colleague  as  the 
person  most  fitted  to  aid  and  advise  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
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tion  in  Egypt,  Lord  Granville  concluded  by  expressing  his  belief 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  would  be  that  best  calculated 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Egypt,  which  it  was  the  interest 
of  France  and  all  the  Powers,  and  undoubtedly  of  this  country, 
to  secure  and  maintain. 

The  Duke  of  Abercom,  whilst  bearing  testimony  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  attributed  it  not  to 
the  remedial  legislation  of  the  Government,  but  to  the  vigour 
with  which  Lord  Spencer  had  carried  out  the  law.  He  did  not, 
however,  regard  this  improvement  as  solid  or  permanent,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  any  relaxation  of  vigorous  measures 
would  be  followed  by  a  renewal  of  outrages.  As  to  the  extension 
of  local  self-government  in  Ireland,  he  believed  that  any  legislation 
in  that  direction,  or  for  household  suffrage  in  Ireland,  would  at 
the  present  time  be  a  fatal  and  permanent  blow  to  the  whole  loyal 
population  by  placing  the  whole  local  and  representative  power  of 
Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  party  of  sedition,  and  could  lead  but 
to  one  of  two  alternatives — the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  or 
civil  war.  "  The  future  aspect  of  Ireland,"  added  the  Duke,  "  with 
such  possible  changes  was  a  most  dark  and  gloomy  one.  The 
only  ray  of  light  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  its  future  horizon  was 
that  which  would  arise  from  a  rule  of  unvarying  firmness  and 
justice — not  one  halting  between  sentimental  concession  and  un- 
decided coercion.  But,  whatever  might  be  its  future,  in  looking 
back  to  the  policy  of  the  last  three  years,  history  would  record  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  that  of  the  statesman  wjio,  without  evil 
intentions — but  who,  warped  by  prejudice  and  infatuated  by  party 
spirit — had  wrought  greater  ruin  and  desolation  on  Ireland,  and 
greater  degradation  of  its  national  character,  than  any  Minister 
who  for  two  centuries  had  governed  that  country." 

Earl  Cowper,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  after  passing  such 
stringent  measures  of  repression  and  coercion,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  offer  remedial  legislation,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  Liberal 
party  would  never  have  consented  to  vote  for  the  former  but  upon 
the  assurance  that  the  latter  should  but  remain  a  dead  letter.  The 
Marquess  of  Waterford  then  at  full  length  reviewed  the  working  of 
the  Irish  law  courts,  accused  the  Government  of  removing  those 
officials  whose  assistance  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  forming  correct  estimates  of  fair  rents, 
and  declared  that  for  political  purposes  the  Government  abetted 
a  mere  parody  of  justice.  Lord  Carlingford  warmly  defended  the 
Land  Commissioners  and,  their  assistants,  and  whilst  promising  to 
investigate  the  particular  charges  brought  by  Lord  Waterford, 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  tone  of  the  speeches  delivered  from  the 
opposite  side ;  and  assured  the  House  that,  whilst  continuing  to 
maintain  order  and  punish  crime,  the  Government  would  never 
give  up  the  hope  of  redressing,  in  due  time,  all  proved  grievances 
in  Ireland.  After  a  few  remarks  by  the  Earls  of  Belmore  and 
De  La  Warr,  the  address  was  agreed  to  nem.  (Us.,  and  ordered  to 

c  2 
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be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Lords  with  the  White 
Staves. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  proceedings  were  somewhat 
more  diversified.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sitting,  before  calling 
new  members  to  the  Ta])le,  the  Speaker  read  the  following  letter, 
which  he  stated  he  had  received  "  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  one  of 
the  members  for  Northampton  "  : — 

**  Sir, — On  March  2  last  I  was  for  the  third  time  duly  elected 
one  of  the  burgesses  for  the  borough  of  Northampton  to  serve  in 
the  present  Parliament,  and  have  ever  since  been  ready  to  do  all 
things  by  law  required  to  entitle  me  to  sit  and  vote.  The  House 
on  March  6  last,  without  hearing  me,  thought  fit  to  prohibit  me 
from  fulfilling  the  obligations  imposed  upon  me  by  statute.  My 
constituents  petitioned  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in 
support  of  their  right  to  my  vote  and  speech  as  one  of  their  lawful 
representatives,  and  I,  through  you,  applied  for.  leave  to  state  to 
the  House  the  grounds  of  law  upon  which  I  claimed  to  be  entitled 
to  obey  the  law,  and  to  take  my  seat.  The  House  did  not  express 
its  pleasure  either  on  the  petition  of  my  constituents  or  on  my 
application.  In  two  suits  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  judg- 
ment of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  first  on  the  legality  of  the 
admission  of  the  call  by  me,  on  February  21  last ;  and,  secondly,  on 
the  lawfulness  of  theact  of  the  House  in  preventing  me  from  comply- 
ing with  the  statute.  On  the  first  point  the  Court  refused  to  give 
judgment,  demurring  on  the  ground  that  the  pleadings  (which 
followed  precisely  the  recitals  in  the  *  Journals '  of  the  House)  were 
so  drawn  as  to  necessitate  judgment  in  my  favour ;  and  also 
refused  to  allow  the  issues  of  fact  to  be  tried,  on  the  ground  that 
such  action  was  friendly,  and  therefore  allusive.  On  the  second 
point,  the  Court  said  that  it  refused  to  suppose  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  do  '  an  act  which  in  itself  was  flagrantly  wrong ' ; 
and  further,  the  Court  refused  to  permit  the  exact  facts  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  jury,  on  the  ground  that  the  order  of  the  House 
must  be  taken  to  imply  an  adjudication  of  contempt.  I  beg.  Sir, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  respectfully  state  that,  accompanied 
by  my  introducers,  I  shall  according  to  statute,  and  the  law  and 
custom  of  Parliament,  present  myself  at  the  opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion, to  be  called  by  you  to  the  Table,  in  order  that  I  may  do  all 
things  which  may  be  lawfully  required  of  me  to  enable  me  to  sit 
and  vote  pursuant  to  the  unimpeached  return  of  my  constituents. 
— I  have,  &c.,  Charles  Bradlaugh." 

Mr.  Labouchere  at  once  rose,  and  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington) — who,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  acting  as  Leader  of  the  House — whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Govemment  to  bring  in  an  Affirmation  Bill, 
and  promising,  on  behalf  of  Mi\  Bradlaugh,  that  the  latter  would 
riot  present  himself  at  the  Table  until  the  fate  of  the  Bill  had 
been  decided.  Lord  Hartington  at  once  announced  the  intention 
of  the  Attorney-General  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  such  a  Bill 
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on  the  following  day,  and  Sir  E.  A.  Cross  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  give  his  utmost  opposition  to  such  a  Bill  on  its  second 
reading.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  had  during  this  time  been  seated 
within  the  House,  then  withdrew ;  and  Mr.  Parnell  at  once  rose 
to  inquire,  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  whether  any  letter  relative  to 
the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Healy,  a  member  of  the  House,  had 
been  received.  The  Speaker  then  read  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland,  stating  that  Mr.  Healy,  having  failed  to  enter 
into  recognisances  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  had  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  Lord  Hartington,  in  moving  that  the  letter  do  lie 
on  the  Table,  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  precedents,  the 
oflfence  of  which  Mr.  Healy  was  accused  was  not  covered  by  the 
privilege  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  House  had  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  interfering  in  such  cases.  A  member  of  Parliament 
could  not,  argued  Lord  Hartington,  be  imprisoned  at  all  on.  mere 
civil  process  ;  if  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  Court,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  matter :  but  where  the  commit- 
ment is  for  a  crime  or  for  anything  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
criminal  offence,  Parliament  is  accustomed  to  leave  the  imprisoned 
member  to  his  legal  remedy.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
he  said  it  was  not  intended  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gray,  there  being  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  privileges  of  the  House  had  been  infringed. 

Mr.  Parnell  complained  of  the  scanty  information  given  in  the 
letter  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  to  the  offence  of  which  Mr. 
Healy  was  accused,  and  also  of  the  delay  in  dealing  with  his  case, 
by  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  object  was  to  silence  a 
formidable  political  opponent  for  the  Session.  It  was  the  first 
time,  he  said,  that  a  summary  jurisdiction,  intended  for  rogues 
and  vagabonds  on  the  highway,  bad  been  employed  to  check 
political  opposition  ;  and  he  ended  by  moving  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed.  The  Attoniey-General  replied  that  this  was 
not  the  proper  opportunity  for  discussing  the  political  aspect  of 
the  question.  But  in  regard  to  the  legal  point,  he  pointed  out  that 
by  a  Resolution  of  the  Lords  in  1625  it  was  declared  that  treason, 
felony,  and  the  refusing  to  give  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace 
were  not  covered  by  Privilege  of  Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
explained  that  the  delay  was  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr. 
Davitt. 

Mr.  Gorst  complained  that  no  information  was  given  of  the 
nature  of  the  offence ;  and  Mr.  J.  McCarthy,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  argued  that 
a  member  did  not  lose  his  protection  of  privilege  except  for  an 
actual  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  the  matter  required  further 
investigation.  On  a  division.  Lord  Hartington's  motion  was  carried 
by  353  to  47. 

Mr.  Acland,  the  recently  elected  member  for  East  Cornwall, 
then  moved  in  a  maiden  speech  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
Queen's  Speech.     After  referring  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
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and  the  restoration  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  health,  Mr. 
Acland  touched  upon  the  more  important  points  of  the  Speech, 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  policy  of  guaranteeing  the  security 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  effecting  a  settlement  that  would  ensure 
contentment,  peace,  and  prosperity  to  the  Egyptian  people, 
with  as  little  risk  as  possible  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  would 
entitle  the  Government  to  the  gratitude  of  all  nations.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Bills  mentioned  in  the  Speech,  Mr.  Acland  said  he 
hoped  it  might  be  possible,  in  touching  the  question  of  local 
government  as  it  affected  England  and  Scotland,  to  deal  with 
Ireland  on  similar  principles  at  the  same  time.  No  mention  was 
made  in  her  Majesty's  Speech  of  the  question  of  Irish  distress. 
The  reason  for  that  had  already  been  expressed  by  more  than  one 
of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  the  present  condition  of  the  law 
was  adequate  to  deal  with  the  distress.  As  to  the  pledge  of  special 
legislation  for  the  Sister  Isle,  he  appealed  to  the  generosity  of 
those  who  represented  Ireland,  and  who  had  had  a  generous  measure 
of  the  time  of  the  House  during  the  last  two  Sessions,  not  to  think 
them  inconsiderate  of  the  claims  of  Ireland  if  they,  at  any  rate 
this  Session,  ventured  to  give  precedence  to  a  subject  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  If  Ireland  were  left 
free  of  agitation  for  a  few  months  it  was  possible  there  might  be  no 
more  crime  to  prevent. 

The  address  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  member 
for  Edinburgh,  who,  referring  to  the  Egyptian  campaign,  remarked 
that,  while  proud  of  the  exploits  of  the  army,  they  were  all  glad 
that  the  war  was  quickly  over,  and  they  would  infinitely  rejoice 
when  it  was  in  the  power  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  With  regard  to  Ireland, 
the  gratifying  diminution  of  agrarian  crime  in  the  country  was 
some  evidence  of  the  legislation  on  which  they  had  been  engaged 
for  the  past  two  years.  There  was  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that 
they  were  face  to  face  with  a  conspiracy  which  aimed  at  every  one. 
no  matter  what  his  station  might  be,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
enforcing  of  law  and  order;  and  he  joined  in  an  expression  of 
regard  for  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  discharge  their  duty  in 
dread  of  assassination.  Having  touched  on  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  he  said  he  should  be  glad  to  find  that  at 
some  time  during  the  present  Session  Her  Majesty's  Government 
might  be  able  to  state  their  intentions  with  regard  to  putting 
Scotch  business  and  legislation  on  a  satisfactory  footing  of  per- 
manency under  a  single  Minister. 

After  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler  for  some  clearer 
and  fuller  explanation  of  the  Government  policy  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  retort  from  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley)  that  in  the  absence  of  papers  such  a  discussion  would 
be  futile.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  rose  amid  cheers  from  both  sides, 
and  commenced  by  thanking  the  House  for  its  kindly  expressions 
of  goodwill  to  himself,  and  joining  in  the  regret  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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enforced  absence.  Before  touching  on  the  Speech,  he  commented 
on  the  prearranged  scene  between  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Lord 
Hartington  in  regard  to  the  Affirmation  Bill,  and  complained  that 
if  the  Government  had  made  up  their  minds  beforehand  they 
should  have  given  the  information  in  the  Queen's  Speech  or  in 
some  other  way,  which  would  have  prevented  the  excitement 
through  which  members  had  been  obliged  to  make  their  way  to  the 
House. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  all  this  means,"  pursued  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  "  whether  there  was  really  an  intention  that  the  House 
should  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  whether 
there  was  to  be  a  question  put  by  the  hon.  member  for  North- 
ampton, and  answered  by  the  noble  Marquess,  which  was  to  smooth 
away  the  anticipated  struggle.  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  that  such 
methods  of  proceeding  conduce  to  the  dignity  of  this  House.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  great  question — for  it  is  a  great  question 
— of  the  oath  or  affirmation  which  members  are  to  take — I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  neither  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this 
House,  nor  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
this  country  that  such  a  question  should  be  treated  in  so  loose  and 
uncertain  a  manner."  As  to  the  Bill  which  had  been  announced, 
he  added  that  he  should  subject  its  principles  to  the  severest 
criticism  and  opposition. 

With  reference  to  the  Egyptian  paragraphs,  he  called  on 
the  Government  to  state  distinctly  what  their  Egyptian  policy 
was ;  whether  the  occupation  was  to  be  for  half  a  year  or  half  a 
century,  and  how  the  reorganisation  of  Egypt  was  to  be  effected. 
In  the  previous  session  all  debate  was  stopped  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  better  not  to  interfere  in  a  matter  in  which  the  English  and 
French  Governments  were  in  perfect  accord.  They  were  even  led 
to  believe  that  there  would  be  no  warlike  proceedings  until  they 
were  suddenly  aroused  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  other  warlike 
symptoms.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  then  referred  to  the  complacent 
way  in  which  all  unpleasant  topics  had  been  omitted  from  the  Speech, 
as,  for  instance,  all  mention  of  India  and  agricultural  distress,  the 
falling-off  of  trade,  and  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  condition  of 
which  country  did  not  justify  the  optimist  tone  of  the  Royal  Speech. 
Admitting  the  partial  success  of  Lord  Spencer's  government,  he 
entreated  the  Government  not  to  deal  in  ambiguous  phrases  such 
as  those  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  in  the  Speech  about 
measures  which  might  be  introduced,  and,  alluding  to  the  boasts 
of  the  Ministerial  strength,  he  reminded  them  that  they  had 
attained  it  by  sacrificing  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  principles,  and  he  recommended 
them  not  to  take  so  much  pains  to  justify  their  complete  consis- 
tency ;  but  to  adopt  the  saying  of  the  late  Sir  James  Graham, 
when  taunted  with  an  alteration  of  views,  "  I  changed  my  mind, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

Lord  Hartington,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  at  once  rose 
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to  reply.  After  congratulating  Sir  S.  Northcote,  and  thanking  him 
for  his  references  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  assured  the  House  that  the 
latter 's  absence  was  not  enforced,  and  that  if  his  presence  were 
necessary,  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  his  health  which  need 
prevent  him  appearing  in  the  House.  Referring  to  the  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  Affirmation  Bill,  Lord  Hartington  thought 
the  Opposition  somewhat  hard  to  satisfy,  for  whilst  they  blamed  the 
Government  in  previous  sessions  for  not  legislating  in  this  matter, 
they  now  announced  their  uncompromising  hostility  to  a  Bill  of 
which  they  had  not  seen  the  contents.  If  no  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed Bill  appeared  in  the  Queen's  Speed),  it  was  because  they  did 
not  consider  the  proposal  of  sufficient  importance.  As  to  the  re- 
marks of  Sir  S.  Northcote  on  the  Egyptian  question,  he  remarked 
that  the  time  had  now  come  when  the  Opposition  should  cease  its 
criticisms  or  bring  them  to  a  definite  issue.  Full  information,  he 
said,  had  been  laid  on  the  table  that  evening.  The  occupation 
might  last,  perhaps,  six  months,  and  there  was  no  ground,  he 
maintained,  for  the  desponding  and  gloomy  anticipations  in  which 
some  authorities  indulged. 

*'  The  restoration  of  law  and  order  is  proceeding,"  continued 
Lord  Hartington,  "  with  great  expedition  under  the  guidance  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Baker  Pasha,  and  other  British  officers.  The 
army  is  to  a  certain  extent  already  organised,  and  in  a  short  time 
there  will  be  a  force  in  Egypt  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  for 
the  protection  of  the  country  and  for  the  preservation  of  order. 
It  will  then  be  possible  for  us  to  relieve  ourselves  of  a  burden,  and 
also  the  Egyptian  Government  of  considerable  expense,  caused  by 
the  maintenance  of  our  troops  in  the  country.  The  occupation  is 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  tranquillity  in  the  country, 
and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  for  long.  The  recent  history  of  Egypt 
certainly  does  not  justify  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  seem  to  be 
popular  in  some  quarters.  The  people  of  Egypt  may  not  be — 
certainly  are  not — at  the  present  moment  capable  of  exercising  the 
powers  of  self-government ;  but  at  the  same  time  qualities  have  been 
displayed  by  some  of  her  people  which  justify  us  in  hoping  and 
trusting  in  the  future.  Our  experience  up  to  the  present  time  has 
shown  that  the  rulers  in  Egypt  are  ready  and  willing  to  receive 
and  to  be  influenced  by  European  advice,  and  that  the  failure  of 
the  Dual  Control,  as  far  as  it  was  a  failure,  was  due,  not  to  the 
unwillingness  or  to  the  incapacity  of  the  English  rulers  to  accept 
iiuch  advice,  but  to  the  unavoidable  inconveniences  attaching  to 
the  dual  nature  of  the  Control^  and  to  the  fact  that  an  army  was 
kept  on  foot  which  was  too  large  for  its  purpose  and  was  disorgan- 
ised, and  which  was,  therefore,  a  prey  to  ambition  and  to  fanatical . 
influences.  With  regard  to  the  circular  issued  shortly  before, 
abolishing  the  Dual  Control,  no  formal  intimation  had  been 
received  from  any  of  the  Powers,  but  verbal  assurances  had  been 
given  by  the  Governments  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  all  favourable  to  the  English  proposals.     The 
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French  Government  was  almost  the  only  one  from  which  the  Foreign 
OflBce  had  not  received  any  opinion  upon  the  Circular,  Bussia 
even  being  stated  not  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  general  plan  pro- 
posed by  her  Majesty's  Government."  Referring  to  the  other 
topics  of  the  Speech,  Lord  Hartington  justified  the  connection  of 
the  Metropolitan  Bill  with  the  County  Government  Bill,  and 
maintained  that  until  greater  simplicity  were  introduced  into 
county  government  all  subsidies  in  aid  of  local  taxation  would  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  bad  administration.  As  to  the  Irish 
paragraphs,  he  protested  that  the  Government  had  every  right  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  expressed 
a  strong  hope  that  the  instigators  of  the  assassinations  would  be 
got  at.  There  was  no  intention,  he  added,  to  bring  in  any  im- 
portant measures  for  Ireland,  though  there  might  be  one  or  two 
which  might  not  require  much  time. 

With  this  survey  of  the  events  of  the  recess  from  opposite 
points  of  view,  the  debate,  in  former  times  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  have  come  to  an  end ;  and  indeed,  for  any 
practical  results  obtainable  from  the  discussion  of  abstract  resolu^ 
tions,  it  might  have  as  w^U  been  closed  at  once  on  the  present 
occasion.  But  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  to  allow  this  opportunity,  the  only  one  afforded 
by  the  rules  of  the  House  until  the  Appropriation  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, of  ventilating  the  wrongs  of  the  special  classes  or  sects  of 
whose  interests  they  had  constituted  themselves  the  champions. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  "  Light- 
horse,"  or  Fourth  Party,  whose  tactics  were  often  as  damaging  to 
his  Constitutional  allies  as  to  their  traditional  opponents,  rose  as 
soon  as  Lord  Hartington  sat  down.  His  chief  aim  was  to  push  home 
against  the  Government  the  complaint  let  fall  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  that  it  had  intentionally  and  persistently  evaded  every 
attempt  to  discuss  their  Egyptian  policy.  On  two  occasions  in  the 
previous  Session  attempts  had  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  bring  forward  a  vote  of  censure ;  but 
on  each  occasion  "  the  Prime  Minister  had  resorted  to  all  the  arts  of 
Parliamentary  strategy  in  order  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  any  such 
vote."  As  to  what  had  been  done  in  Egypt,  of  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  as  financial  adviser  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  was  the  latest  expression,  such  an  act,  although  ac- 
cepted by  Lord  Hartington  as  firmly  fixing  the  basis  of  our  policy  in 
Egypt,  seemed  to  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  principle  laid  down 
in  Ijord  Granville's  despat<;h  of  November  4,  1881,  "the  Magna 
Charta "  of  British  policy  in  Egypt.  On  this  despatch  Lord 
Granville  had  said :  "  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that 
England  desires  no  partisan  Ministry ;  such  a  Ministry,  founded 
on  the  support  of  a  foreign  Power,  or  upon  the  personal  influence 
of  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  is  neither  calculated  to  be  of  service 
to  the  country  it  administers,  nor  to  those  in  whose  interest  it  is 
supposed  to  be  maintained."     Turning  to  Ireland,  he  twitted  the 
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Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  with  having  pronounced  a  serious 
censure  on  his  own  colleagues  which  the  public  would  cordially 
endorse.  Froni  the  ranks  of  independent  Liberals  next  rose  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  repeated  the  charge  made  by  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill  that  the  Government  had  evaded  all  formal  discussion 
of  their  Egyptian  policy.  Appealing  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
who  had  denounced  the  war  as  unjustifiable  and  unnecessary,  he 
asked  him  to  support  an  amendment  to  the  Address  which  declared 
that  ^o  sufficient  reason  had  been  shown  for  the  employment  of 
the  British  forces  in  Egypt.  This  amendment  found  a  seconder 
in  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  not  infrequently  discharged  the  duties  of 
candid  friend  and  irresponsible  critic  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  inspired  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill  in  his  undiscriminating  onslaught  upon  friend  and  foe. 
Mr.  Labouchere,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  policy  con- 
sistent with  that  which  had  induced  the  Government  to  enter  on 
war  in  behalf  of  bondholders  to  appoint  an  English  financial  agent 
to  collect  the  debts  which  the  bondholders  claimed  as  properly 
due.  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice  (Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs)  retorted  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that,  in  spite  of  what 
had  been  said  by  previous  speakers,  there  appeared  to  be  no  burning 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  have  a  very  full  or  long  discussion 
of  Egyptian  affairs ;  whilst  the  tactics  of  the  winter  Session  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  scarcely  in 
earnest  in  their  demands  for  a  vote  of  censure.  Without  antici- 
pating any  debate  which  might  arise  on  the  papers  he  then  laid 
on  the  Table,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  would  not  admit  that  the  war 
had  been  a  bondholders'  war,  but  insisted  that  it  was  only  under 
the  stress  of  dire  necessity  that  the  Government  had  departed  from 
the  cherished  principles  and  traditions  of  the  Liberal  Party — the 
policy  of  non-intervention.  It  was  the  condition  of  anarchy  into 
which  Egypt  had  fallen — anarchy  hostile  to  English  interests — 
which  forced  the  English  Government  to  intervene.  If  Arabi  and 
the  military  party  did  not  actually  interfere  with  the  Suez  Canal, 
they  were  in  such  dangerous  proximity  to  our  great  highway 
that  common  prudence  and  the  instinct  of  self-defence  urged  us 
to  anticipate  any  possible  interruption.  As  to  the  choice  of  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin  as  financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive,  the  act  was 
the  Khedive's  own,  although  the  English  Government  were  fully 
prepared  to  accept  that  appointment  as  the  main  safeguard  of 
English  influence  and  interests  in  Egypt. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr.  A. 
Balfour,  who  had  re-joined  the  Fourth  Party,  discussed  the  Govern- 
ment policy  from  another  point  of  view.  Declining  to  endorse 
the  Eadical  view  put  forward  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  he  proposed 
his  own  amendment,  which  censured  the  Government  for  not  having 
intervened  earlier  in  Egypt,  and  by  this  means  secured  all  the 
advantages  to  England  without  having  recourse  to  military 
measures.     This  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  S.  North- 
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cote,  who  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Dual  Control,  of  which  the 
establishment  had  been  inevitable,  and  of  which  the  results  were, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  Egypt.  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Peace  Party  among  the  independent  Radicals, 
denounced  the  war  and  praised  Arabi,  but  he  would  not  combine 
in  doing  so  with  men  who  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  force 
the  Government  into  hostilities.  When  the  announcement  was 
made,  said  Mr.  Richard,  that  the  city  of  Alexandria  had  been 
bombarded,  a  ringing  cheer  ran  through  the  House,  which  would 
have  been  intelligible  from  a  lot  of  schoolboys  before  a  display  of 
fireworks,  but  not  from  an  intelligent  body  of  Christian  men  when 
told  that' a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  had  been  bombarded  with 
shot  and  shell.  Mr.  Chaplin  referred  all  of  our  complications  in 
Egypt  to  the  feeble  policy  of  the  English  Government,  and  declared 
that  by  the  display  of  a  little  more  foresight,  and  by  having  troops 
at  hand  to  land  as  soon  as  the  bombardment  was  over,  the  revolt 
might  have  been  stopped,  and  all  the  subsequent  diflQculties  avoided. 
He  concluded  by  advising  the  Government  to  rebuild  Alexandria 
and  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  Egyptians.  Then  they  might  await 
shame  and  ignominy  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  the  scorn  and  derision  of  every  civilised  nation-^very  good 
reasons,  one  would  suppose,  why  his  counsel  should  not  be  taken. 
Mr.  Rylands  did  not  like  the  war,  but  the  House  and  the  country 
had  approved  of  it,  and  he  was  not  going  to  say  anything  more 
about  it.  Mr.  Gorst  criticised  the  amendment  of  his  old  ally, 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  advised  him  to  remodel  it.  Mr.  E.  Clarke  pro- 
mised his  vote  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson ;  and  Mr.  Bourke  declared 
that  if  Arabi  were  innocent  of  evil  and  criminal  intentions,  the 
whole  theory  of  the  war  was  wrong,  and  the  theory  of  the  reorgani- 
sation of  Egypt  must  be  wrong  also.  He  asked  whether  further 
papers  were  to  be  produced  regarding  Arabi's  trial,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  come  to  any  judgment  on  the  Egyptian  question  without 
knowing  what  was  passing  at  that  time.  He  believed  that  the  war 
was  totally  unnecessary,  and  among  other  proofs  of  this  he  mentioned 
that  no  proposal  was  ever  made  by  this  Government  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  Egyptian  grievances.  In  fact, 
the  country  had  been  entirely  misled  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war. 
There  were  the  massacres  of  June  and  the  arming  of  the  forts,  but 
Arabi  had  been  acquitted  by  our  own  officials  of  complicity  with 
the  first ;  and  as  to  the  arming  of  the  forts,  it  was  shown  that  the 
Khedive  presided  at  the  council  which  sanctioned  this,  and  refused 
Admiral  Seymour's  ultimatum.  With  regard  to  the  future,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  if  we  left  Egypt  at  once  we  should  have  our  work 
to  do  over  again. 

So  far  the  speeches  from  both  sides  of  the  House  condemning 
the  policy  of  the  Ministry  had  provoked  no  reply  fix)m  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  had  attracted  no  unofficial  apologists.  The  empty 
benches,  however,  attested  the  want  of  real  interest  provoked  by 
the  debate.     Mr.  Bourke's  attack,  however,  could  not  be  allowed 
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to  pass  unanswered.  On  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  had  been  cognisant 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  Egyptian  imbroglio,  devolved  the  task 
of  placing  before  the  House  Lord  Granville's  action  and  aims. 
After  alluding  to  the  rather  mixed  condition  the  debate  had  drifted 
into,  he  travelled  anew  over  the  old  familiar  ground  relating  to  the 
origin  of  the  war  in  Egypt,  contributing  an  episode  in  the  Consti- 
tutional history  of  Egypt  whilst  the  Chamber  of  Notables  was 
under  the  "  guidance  "  of  the  military  party.  That  Chamber  at 
first  refused  to  meet ;  but  subsequently,  under  coercion,  consented. 
They  were  then  called  upon  to  sign  a  decree  deposing  the  Khedive, 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  proposal  rising  in  their  places. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  intimated  that  in  case  they  refused  their 
heads  would  be  cut  off.  The  Military  party  and  the  National 
party  never  acted  together ;  whilst,  man  for  man,  Cherif  was  a  more 
authorised  man  than  Arabi,  in  spite  of  the  latt^r's  endeavours  to 
stimulate  public  confidence.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  moreover,  denied  cate- 
gorically that  we  had  gone  to  Egypt  in  the  interests  of  the  capital- 
ists ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  we  had  interfered  too  late,  he 
pointed  to  the  danger  of  a  European  conflagration  if  we  had  not 
taken  the  other  Powers  with  us.  Admitting  that  there  had  been  a 
National  party,  he  denied  that  Arabi  had  been  at  the  head  of  it.  As 
to  the  future,  Lord  Dufierin  was  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the 
British  force.  All  the  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  France,  had 
expressed  their  approval  of  our  views,  and  the  Government  strictly 
adhered  to  Lord  Granville's  despatch  of  1881,  that  they  did  not 
desire  a  partisan  Ministry.  Sir  S.  Northcote  said  he  did  not  think 
this  an  altogether  convenient  opportunity  for  discussing  the  Egyp- 
tian question,  and  he  believed  that  others  would  arise  ;  but  as  two 
amendments  had  been  moved,  he  wished  to  say  that  for  him  to 
support  Sir  W.  Lawson's  would  be  a  mere  seeming  agreement. 
What  it  meant  was,  that  in  the  reconstitution  of  Egypt,  British 
forces  should  not  be  employed.  To  that  he  could  not  agree,  but 
he  could  agree  with  Mr.  Balfour's  proposed  condemnation  of  the 
past,  since  he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  if  greater  firmness 
and  wisdom  had  been  shown  by  the  Government  at  the  end  of  1881 
and  the  beginning  of  1882,  all  that  we  needed  for  the  protection 
of  our  interests  might  have  been  attained  without  war.  The  policy 
of  the  Goverment  had  been  a  policy  of  dawdling.  Sometimes  they 
had  been  too  rash,  and  sometimes  they  had  been  too  slow.  The 
late  Government  had  surmounted  more  serious  diflBculties  than 
had  arisen  out  of  Arabi's  proceedings,  and  the  present  Government 
had  sacrificed  many  of  the  advantages  which  they  had  inherited 
from  their  predecessors.  Lord  Hartington  commented  at  length 
on  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition  and  the  half-support  they  had  at 
last  brought  themselves  to  give  to  Sir  W.  Lawson.  The  precise 
amendment  on  which  the  House  was  asked  by  them  to  vote  was 
vague  and  meaningless.  Although  the  Government  were  told  that 
they  ought  to  have  done  something  which  they  did  not  do,  nobody 
had  enlightened  them  as  to  what  those  steps  were,  nor  when  they 
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ought  to  have  been  taken.  He  required  that  the  Opposition,  if 
they  wished  to  challenge  the  Government  policy,  should  state  what 
steps  the  Grovemment  could  have  taken,  and  at  what  point  they 
could  have  acted  dififerently.  As  to  the  result,  though  they  regretted 
the  war,  the  Government  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  achieved. 

Sir  W.  Lawson's  amendment,  owing  to  an  informality,  was 
negatived  without  a  division,  and  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour 
by  179  to  144. 

The  Conservatives,  although  they  had  not  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing any  support  from  the  fiadical  section  of  their  opponents,  pro- 
fessed themselves  fully  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  division, 
their  numbers  (125)  having  been  recruited  by  the  accession  of 
19  Parnellites.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Richard,  Mr.  Labou- 
chere,  and  others  voted  with  the  majority. 

Although  the  division  had  not  been  taken  till  nearly  m  idnight 
and  the  debate  on  the  Address  again  adjourned,  the  House  at  once 
proceeded  to  further  business.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  Patent 
Laws  Bill,  the  Ballot  Act  (Amendment)  Bill,  the  Criminal  Proce- 
dure Bill,  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeal  Bill,  and  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  having  been  brought  in  by  their  various  sponsors, 
the  Attorney-General  moved  that  the  House  should  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act.  In  a  moment  the  storm 
burst  forth.  A  preliminary  division  was  taken,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  by  160  to  70.  Dr.  Playfair  then  took  the  chair,  and 
put  the  question  that  the  chairman  do  move  the  House  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  "amending"  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act. 
Mr.  Chaplin  moved  that  progress  should  be  reported.  Mr.  Onslow 
announced  that  the  Opposition  was  determined  to  resist  the  Bill 
to  the  utmost.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  declared,  amid  loud  cheers, 
that  whether  the  principle  of  the  oath  were  right  or  wrong,  the 
Government  was  humiliating  the  Parliament  of  England  before 
Bradlaugh  and  his  mob.  The  motion  for  reporting  progress  was 
lost  by  156  against  69,  and  then  Lord  Henry  Lennox  rose  to  move 
that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair,  incautiously  announcing 
that  he  would  obstruct  to  the  utmost  a  most  obnoxious  measure. 
This  motion  was  put  and  lost  by  151  against  68. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton  then  appealed  to  the  Government  to  give 
way.  Lord  Hartington,  in  refusing  to  do  so,  made  the  most  of 
Lord  Henry  Lennox's  declaration  of  obstruction.  Mr.  Balfour 
retorted  by  challenging  him  to  apply  the  gag — which  could  not  be 
done,  because  the  minority  was  over  forty  and  the  majority  less 
than  two  hundred — and  added  that  he  himself  had  no  desire  to 
obstruct  Government  business.  Mr.  Molloy  moved  to  report  pro- 
gress. This  was  lost  by  145  against  64,  but  immediately  after- 
wards the  combat  was  adjourned  until  midnight  on  Monday. 

Eighty  or  ninety  Bills  were  then  brought  in,  and  read  a  first 
time ;  amongst  which  the  local  prohibition  of  Sunday  traflBc  in 
liquor  held  a  conspicuous  place  ;  whilst  of  the  older  cla&s  those  for 
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the  improvement  of  the  criminal  procedure,  for  legalising  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  the  Borough  Franchise  Bill 
(Ireland)  were  the  most  important. 

So  far  the  debate  on  the  Address  had  proceeded  without  any 
special  reference  to  Irish  affairs,  and  no  member  of  the  Pamellite 
party  had  spoken.  It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  much  specu-^ 
lation  whether  that  section  of  the  Irish  members  would  postpone 
to  a  later  period  the  discussion  of  their  grievances  with  a  view  to 
some  practical  legislation  thereon,  or  whether  they  would,  as  on 
former  occasions,  utilise  the  debate  on  the  Address  for  a  general 
survey  of  the  political  situation,  and  would  attempt  to  arrest  public 
attention  on  the  misdeeds  of  the  Irish  Executive  and  the  sufiFerings 
of  the  Irish  people  by  submitting  an  amendment  which  would 
bring  into  prominence  those  extreme  demands  for  Ireland  which 
were  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Shortly  after  the 
House  assembled  (on  February  19),  Mr.  Parnell  put  an  end  to  all 
doubts  as  to  the  course  he  proposed  to  take  by  announcing  that 
when  the  discussion  on  English  questions  was  concluded,  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  condition  of  Ireland  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.  Before  this,  however,  could  be  done.  Sir  William  Barttelot 
took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
question  in  England,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  there  had 
been  no  mention  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of  the  topic  of  agricul- 
tural distress,  which,  he  contended,  was  on  the  increase.  The 
tenants  had  already  lost  more  than  one-third  of  their  capital,  and 
were  threatened  with  another  bad  year.  Among  other  causes  of 
complaint  he  mentioned  the  danger  of  foreign  diseases  by  the 
administration  of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act,  and  the  inequalities  of 
local  taxation.  He  found  fault  with  the  Grovernment  because  they 
had  treated  with  contempt  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  except  the  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments. He  hoped,  however,  that  they  would  bring  in  a  good  Bill 
on  this  subject,  and  would  not  attempt  to  make  party  capital  out 
of  it. 

Each  speaker  who  followed  urged  a  different  remedy  for  a 
state  of  things  which  all  admitted  to  be  serious,  if  not  critical. 
Mr.  W.  Fowler  examined  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  showed  the  defects  of  the  Settled  Lands  Act,  holding 
that  the  cheap  transfer  of  land  would  afford  an  immediate  if 
not  a  permanent  relief.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  was  sorry  that,  after 
eight  years  of  agricultural  depression,  the  matter  was  not  even 
alluded  to  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  He  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do  something  to  lighten  local  burdens,  seeing  that 
the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  had  taken  away  the  privileges  of  the 
agricultural  classes.  The  present  Grovernment  had  imposed  new 
taxes  on  the  fanners  equal  to  these  subventions.  What  the  farmers 
required  from  Parliament  was  fair  taxation.  Mr.  J.  Howard 
doubted  whether  any  perceptible  relief  could  be  given  by  the 
reduction  of  local  taxation,  and  dwelt  on  the  diflBculty  of  taxing 
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personal  property,  and  held  to  the  view  that  remission  of  rent  was 
a  better  cure  for  agricultural  distress  than  remission  of  taxation. 
After  some  remarks  from  Colonel  Harcourt,  impressing  on  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for  the  relief  of 
agriculture,  Mr.  Inderwick  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Grovernment 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Extraordinary 
Tithe,  and  would  efiPect  a  settlement.  This  was  possible  now, 
for  the  sum  was  small,  and  the  quarrels  over  it  had  been  fought 
out  with  good  temper,  but  ilUfeeling  would  be  bred  by  further 
delay.  It  involved  only  some  120,000i.,  but  the  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  whatever  form  a  readjustment  took  it  would 
have  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  tithe  system  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Gregory,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  providing  for  a  commutation  of  the  extraordi- 
nary tithe  by  trani^ferring  it  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord. 

Various  other  speakers  followed,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Illing- 
worth,  who  maintained  that  manufacturers  were  suffering  as 
severely  as  the  farmers.  Treating  the  extraordinary  tithe  ques- 
tion from  a  Liberationist  point  of  view,  he  declared  openly  that  if 
the  tenant  were  relieved  from  paying  tithe  the  landlord  would 
appropriate  the  money.  To  expect  relief  from  any  measure  in 
reference  to  local  taxation  was  a  delusion,  but  he  thought  a 
demand  would  soon  be  made  for  the  reorganisation  and  reappro- 
priation  of  the  tithe.  Sir  W.  Hart^Dyke,  whilst  promising  that 
the  Opposition  would  carefully  consider  any  genuine  tenants' com- 
pensation, warned  the  Government  that  if  they  proposed  to  give 
to  the  tenant  compensation  for  a  tenant-right  he  had  never  pur- 
chased, they -would  provoke  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  next  followed,  removed  the  discussion  to  far  wider 
fields  of  speculation  and  argument.  He  did  not  think  that  barren 
words  of  sympathy  in  the  Queen's  Speech  would  have  done  much 
good,  and  as  for  the  relief  of  local  taxation,  he  pointed  out  that  a 
million  and  a  half  had  already  been  remitted,  but  scarcely  a  shil- 
ling per  acre  of  difference  of  taxation  resulted  to  the  individual 
farmer.  How  many  shillings  per  acre  did  those  who  talked  of 
further  remissions  wish  to  take  off  ?  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
that  the  Opposition  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  grant  in  aid  of 
local  taxation,  and  agreed  with  the  Government  that  county 
government  ought  first  to  be  settled  on  a  broad  basis  before  local 
taxation  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Agri- 
cultural depression,  he  suggested,  might  be  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  gold,  caused  by  the  demoneti- 
sation of  silver  in  Germany  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  America,  which  had  led  to  a  general  fall  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, for  which  the  farmers  received  less ;  while  their  rents, 
payable  in  gold,  remained  unchanged.  After  Mr.  Chaplin  had 
attacked,  and  Mr.  Mundella  had  defended,  the  administration  of 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Act,  and  Mr.  J.  Lowther  had  expressed  a  deep 
conviction  that  only  by  a  return  to  protectionism  could  agricul- 
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tural  distress  be  permanently  relieved,  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop,  and  the  debate  on  the  Address  again  adjourned.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  introduction  of  the  Affirmation  Bill  was  then  again 
resumed.  Since  the  previous  evening,  the  Conservatives,  satisfied 
with  the  display  of  strength  they  had  exhibited,  had  intimated 
through  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  that  they  would  not  further  delay 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  whilst  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  opposing  it  on  a  subsequent  opportunity.  This  view  was 
supported  by  Sir  R.  Cross  and  Mr.  Newdegate;  who,  with  the 
more  prominent  members  of  the  Opposition,  at  once  left  the 
House,  and  thus  avoided  the  imminent  danger  of  a  closure  vote. 
A  number  of  Conservatives,  headed  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  of  Roman 
Catholics,  led  by  Colonel  Aylmer,  continued  to  protest  against  this 
surrender ;  but  a  division  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  and  by  184 
to  53  leave  was  given  to  introduce  the  Bill,  which  was  thereupon 
read  a  first  time. 

On  the  following  day  (February  20)  the  debate  on  the  Address 
was  again  resumed,  and  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  passed 
in  review.  It  was,  however,  by  Mr.  Gorst,  Q.C.,  the  member  for 
Chatham,  and  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Fourth  Party,  and  not  by 
an  Irish  representative,  that  this  subject,  which  was  destined  to 
arouse  much  bitter  feeling,  was  brought  forward.  The  key-note 
of  the  subsequent  debate,  which  lasted  through  three  nighte,  was 
struck  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  a  question  addressed  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Trevelyan),  and  almost  identical 
with  one  already  put  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  His  question 
was,  "  whether  one  Sheridan,  described  by  James  Carey  in  the 
course  of  tlie  inquiry  at  Kilmainham  Court  Hou^  as  having 
acted  as  intermediary  between  the  Irish  Invincibles  and  their 
allies  in  London,  was  one  of  the  men  mentioned  in  the  nego- 
tiations that  led  to  the  release  of  the  suspects  from  Kilmainham 
Gaol  last  spring,  and  of  whom  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of 
Cork,  before  his  release,  said,  *  He  hoped  to  make  use  of  and  get 
him  back  from  abroad,  as  he  would  be  able  to  help  him  to  put 
down  conspiracy  or  agitation,  as  he  knew  all  its  details  in  the 
West ; '  and,  with  regard  to  whom  the  member  for  Bradford  said 
in  this  House  on  May  15,  'It  gave  me  a  sort  of  insight  into  what 
had  been  happening,  which  I  had  not  before,  that  a  man 
(Sheridan)  whom  I  knew,  in  as  far  as  I  had  any  possibility  of 
knowing,  was  engaged  in  these  outrages,  was  so  far  under  the 
influence  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  tliat  upon  his 
release  he  would  get  the  assistance  of  that  man  to  put  down  the 
very  things  he  had  been  provoking.' " 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  had  previously  admitted  that  to  the  best 
of  his  belief  the  two  were  identical,  now  wished  to  refer  Sir  H, 
Maxwell  to  Mr.  Pamell  for  a  reply  to  the  first  question,  and  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  for  an  answer  to  the  second.  Beyond  this  the  Govern- 
ment declined  to  make  any  statements  or  to  express  any  inten- 
tions, and  Sir  William  Harcourt  appealed  to  the  House  to  support 
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him  in  decliniDg  to  answer  any  questions  which  might  hamper 
the  Executive. 

Mr.  Gorst  then  moved  his  amendment,  which  expressed  the 
hope  that  "  the  recent  change  in  Irish  policy  would  be  maintained, 
that  no  further  concessions  would  be  made  to  lawless  agitators, 
and  that  secret  societies  would  continue  to  receive  the  energetic 
vigilance  of  the  Grovernment."  The  meaning  of  these  apparently 
harmless  words  was  obvious.  Mr.  Gorst  and  his  friends  saw  that 
the  disclosures  made  by  Carey  and  other  informers  at  the  Dublin 
trials  might  throw  a  new  light  on  the  *  Kilmainham  transaction,' 
because  just  prior  to  leaving  prison  Mr.  Parnell  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  putting  down  of  outrage  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  by 
the  agency  of  the  man  Sheridan,  against  whom  the  most  damning 
evidence  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the  Phoenix  Park 
murderers  was  being  established.  The  Opposition,  moreover, 
whilst  ostensibly  anxious  that  the  Government  should  go  on  with 
its  policy  of  repression,  were  not  unwilling  to  show  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  concession,  which  marked  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Forster  separated  himself  from  his  colleagues, 
had  been,  at  least,  temporarily  abandoned.  Whilst  thus  wishing 
to  discredit  the  Ministry,  Mr.  Gorst  could  in  a  sense  declare  that 
the  amendment  was  not  necessarily  unfriendly  to  the  Government, 
since  it  expressed  confidence  in  them  so  long  as  they  pursued  a 
certain  course.  At  Easter  last,  he  said,  things  had  got  so  bad  in 
Ireland  that  a  new  departure  was  necessary,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  two  policies  presented  to  the  Cabinet— one  for  strengthening 
the  law,  supported  by  Mr.  Forster ;  the  other  for  employing  the 
outrage-mongers,  associated  witli  the  name  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  latter  triumphed,  and  hence  the  Kilmainham  negotiations, 
of  which  he  gave  a  sketch,  expressing  a  decided  opinion  that  Mr^ 
Gladstone  had  been  the  dupe  and  the  instrument  of  an  '^  inner 
circle "  in  the  Cabinet,  who,  like  the  "  inner  circle "  of  the 
"  Invincibles,"  had  for  their  first  object  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Forster.  At  the  time  the  "  suspects  "  were  released  the  Govern- 
ment, he  maintained,  must  have  been  aware  from  Mr.  Forster's 
niemorandum  that  Sheridan  had  been  an  outrage-monger,  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  had  publicly  welcomed  his  aid, 
was  an  incompetent  Home  Secretary  if  he  did  not  know  Sheri'- 
dan's  character.  Then  came  the  murders  in  Phoenix  Park,  which 
had  been  preceded  by  murders  of  humbler  men,  and  the  Govern- 
ment suddenly  abandoned  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  and  reverted 
to  Mr.  Forster's.  Since  then  the  determination  to  administer  the 
Crimes  Act — passed  in  a  hurry — was  the  reason  why  agiarian 
crime  had  been  diminished,  and  his  object  in  moving  the  amend- 
ment was  to  confirm  the  Government  ip  the  course  which  had  so 
far  proved  successful. 

Although  there  was  no  evidence  or  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gorst 's  charges  were  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  at  once  rose  to  repel  them,  and  at  the  same 
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time  to  deny  with  much  warmth  that  there  had  ever  been  any 
such  change  in  the  ministerial  policy  as  the  amendment  sug- 
gested. It  was  true  that  at  Easter  the  Grovemment  found  that 
they  could  not  go  on  as  they  were,  and  that  Mr.  Forster's  Protec- 
tion Bill  had  failed  to  produce  the  effects  expected  from  it.  The 
shutting  up  of  the  suspects  did  not  sensibly  diminish  crime.  "  On 
the  contrary,"  continued  the  Home  Secretary,  "  the  more  people 
were  shut  up,  the  more  crime  increased.  But  from  what  quarter 
did  the  first  proposal  to  release  the  suspects  come  ?  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  from  the  Conssrvative  benches  (Sir  John  Hay's).  Was 
Mr.  Forster  of  a  different  opinion  ?  Not  at  all.  He  thought  that 
a  different  method  must  be  adopted.  It  was  one  of  his  own  con- 
ditions. We  all  thought  so.  .  .  .  The  (new)  Bill  was  all  prepared 
.  .  .  the  Bill  was  substantially  the  one  I  had  the  duty  of  conduct- 
ing (subsequently)  through  the  House,  though  it  was  different  in 
some  material  particulars  ....  I  think  the  alien  and  search 
clauses  were  increased  in  severity,  but  generally  speaking  it  would 
be  an  accurate  statement  to  say  that  before  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Forster,  and  before  the  murders  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  the  Grovem- 
ment had  resolved  that  they  must  try  a  different  method  of  pro- 
-  cedure."  Up  to  Easter,  1882,  the  Cabinet  was  following  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Forster  in  its  policy  towards  Ireland.  This  asser- 
tion provoked  loud  cries  of  "  No  "  from  the  Fourth  Party.  The 
Home  Secretary,  however,  replied  that  those  hon.  members  knew 
better.  There  had  been  no  more  strenuous  opponent  of  bills  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  Ireland  than  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill 
himself.  The  causes  of  Irish  crime  were,  first  of  all,  the  imperfect 
organisation  of  the  Irish  police,  and  the  present  and  late  Grovem- 
ment alike  ought  to  accept  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
this.  The  improved  condition  was  due  to  Lord  Spencer,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Jenkinson.  The  second  cause  was  the  inappro- 
priate nature  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  means  of  one  aimless 
Coercion  Act  after  the  other.  Men  were  shut  up  as  suspects,  but 
crime  did  not  diminish.  Sheridan  had  been  in  prison,  and  Mr. 
Forster  had  let  him  out.  The  suspects  were  released  because  the 
Government  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  disturb  the 
peace,  and  the  only  difference  between  Mr.  Forster  and  his  col- 
leagues was  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  assurances  they  gave.  Since 
then,  the  organisation  of  the  police  had  been  improved,  and  the 
new  system  which  had  been  substituted  had  worked  vigorously 
and  successfully.  Addressing  himself  to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, the  Home  Secretary  asked  whether  the  tactics  of  last  week 
in  regard  to  the  Egyptian  policy  were  to  be  repeated,  and  appealed 
to  them  either  to  move  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  or  to  refrain  from 
a  course  of  action  which  could  have  no  effect  but  to  weaken  and 
embarrass  the  Executive. 

In  answer  to  this  direct  appeal  to  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
Mr.  Gribson  at  once  rose  and  expressed  his  inability  to  understand 
the  wishes  of  the  Ministry  as  interpreted  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt. 
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The  Home  Secretary  bad  first  rebuked  the  Opposition  for  not  having 
proposed  a  vote  of  want  of  conBdence,  and  then  accused  them  of 
endeavouring  to  snatch  a  miserable  party  advantage  by  paralysing 
the  Executive  Government.  He  denied  that  there  was  anything 
in  the  nature  of  censure  in  the  amendment,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Parliament  to  refrain  from  referring  to 
disclosures  about  which  everybody  else  was  talking.  They  cast  a 
lurid  light  on  the  Kilmainham  transactions,  and,  in  touching  on 
this  topic,  he  reproached  the  Government  with  not  having  at  once 
repudiated  the  co-operation  of  an  outrage-monger,  and  declared 
that,  but  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  changed  their  front  after 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  and  passed  the  Crimes  Bill,  their  fall 
would  have  been  inevitable.  Incidentally,  he  protested  against  the 
imputation  on  the  police  involved  in  the  Home  Secretary's  reference 
to  them,  and  asserted  (apparently  with  Mr.  Forster's  acquiescence) 
that  there  had  been  no  such  reorganisation  as  the  Home  Secretary 
had  described.  Turning  to  Mr.  Pamell's  followers,  he  challenged 
them,  in  powerful  language,  to  explain  at  once  the  suspicions  cast 
on  the  Land  League  by  the  recent  revelations,  and  especially  he 
insisted  that  an  account  should  be  given  of  what  had  been  the  uses 
of  the  secret  service  funds  placed  at  their  disposal.  As  to  Mr. 
Pamell  personally,  the  debate,  he  said,  amid  loud  cheers,  could  not 
close  without  some  explanation  from  him.  Next  he  addressed 
Mr.  H.  Gladstone,  and  told  him  that,  but  for  the  protection  of  his 
name,  he  never  would  have  dared  to  make  his  gratuitously  mis- 
chievous speech  at  Leeds,  and  that  any  other  subordinate  Minister 
would  have  been  severely  reprim?inded.  As  to  the  future,  if  agita- 
tion and  experimental  legislation  were  suspended  for  a  time,  and  if 
justice  were  fairly  and  firmly  administered,  he  confidently  hoped 
that  Ireland  would  become  peaceful  and  even  loyal. 

In  spite  of  this  appeal  to  Mr.  Parnell,  the  only  Irishmen  who 
took  part  in  the  night's  debate  were  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power.  The  latter,  whilst  admitting  that  Mr.  Gorst's 
amendment  could  lead  to  no  practical  results,  saw  in  it  not  a  direct 
censure  of  the  Ministry,  but  a  bar  to  future  remedial  legislation. 
The  discussion,  moreover,  which  it  provoked  would  embitter  party 
warfare  and  complicate  the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  question^  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  sketched  out  the  line  of  policy  he  should  like  to 
see  the  Government  adopt — the  organisation  of  an  efficient  police 
force,  the  establishment  of  local  control  in  the  creation  of  local 
responsibility,  the  reform  of  ^'  the  Castle  "  administration,  and  "  the 
speedy  exorcism  of  the  demon  of  political  assassination  by  the 
vigorous  assertion  of  the  majesty  of  the  law."  He  declared  that 
the  true  Irish  people  were  '*  not  the  miserable  gang  of  miscreants 
who,  acting  upon  foreign  example,  and  instigated  by  foreign  gold, 
had  cast  a  stain  upon  the  coimtry  ;  that  it  was  not  from  teachings 
of  modem  Socialism,  but  from  the  memories  of  a  powerful,  law- 
abiding  nationalism,  that  Ireland  drew  her  inspiration."  After  an 
appeal  from  Ix)rd  Lymington  to  both  parties  not  to  listen  to  the 
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language  of  panic,  but  to  persevere  in  the  task  of  governing  Ireland 
according  to  the  Constitution,  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  speedily 
and  clearly  defined  the  party  lines  which  the  debate  seemed  in 
danger  of  losing.  He  reviewed  Sir  William  Harcourt's  method  of 
dealing  with  the  police  and  the  "suspects"  of  Ireland,  and  with 
questions  arising  thereon  in  the  House.  He  went  through  the 
various  episodes  of  the  Kilmainham  compact,  pointing  out  the 
contradictions  of  the  various  Ministerial  explanations.  He  insisted 
on  the  vacillation  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  men  whom 
they  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  to  be  conspirators.  At  the 
same  time,  Lord  E.  Churchill  denied  that  the  intention  of  the 
amendment  was  to  censure  the  Government  for  the  past,  but  rather 
to  obtain  some  guarantee  that  in  the  future  the  Liberal  party  would 
profit  by  the  terrible  lesson  they  had  learned.  It  was  not  "  ancient 
history "  to  which  they  were  calling  attention,  but  the  affairs  of 
yesterday,  and  the  Opposition  had  a  right  to  insist  on  an  assurance 
that  the  change  in  their  policy  brought  about  by  the  Phoenix  Park 
tragedy  would  be  maintained.  After  dwelling  at  length  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, he  called  on  Lord  Hartington  to  say  whether  he  agreed  in 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  H.  Gladstone's  Home  Eule  speech  and  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  Irish  Government.  If  he  refused  to  do  so,  he 
(Lord  Eandolph  Churchill)  had  no  hesitation  in  prophesying  a 
renewal  of  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  that  disorder  without  slight 
hope  of  cessation  for  many  years  would  reign  throughout  ths 
country.  The  evening's  debate  was  closed  by  Mr.  Goschen,  who 
showed  that  whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  Gorst's  intention  in 
moving  the  amendment.  Lord  E.  Churchill's  "  explanation  "  must 
fail  to  commend  it  to  the  Government.  He  maintained  that  the 
question  raised  by  the  Kilmainham  disclosures  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
discussion,  and  the  amendment,  therefore,  could  have  no  effect  but 
to  throw  odium  on  the  Government  and  increase  its  difficulties. 
The  moment  was  not  ripe  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  trans- 
actions referred  to  in  Mr.  Gorst's  speech ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  Government  was  fighting  with  its  hands  tied,  for  if  it  affirmed 
or  criticised  the  evidence  given  in  Dublin  it  would  draw  upon  itself 
the  disapprobation  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Goschen's  speech  was  so  warmly  received  by  all  sections  of 
the  Liberal  party,  that  Lord  Hartington  naturally  showed  a  desire 
to  take  a  division  in  the  course  of  the  sitting.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  however,  insisted  upon  an  adjournment,  to  which,  after  a 
protest  from  Sir  Willian  Harcourt  at  the  delay,  the  Government 
consented.  The  principal  feature  of  the  following  day's  debate  was 
the  maiden  speech  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  the  newly  elected 
member  for  Mallow.  The  discussion  of  Mr.  Gorst's  amendment 
had  been  resumed  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  who  challenged  Mr.  Parnell 
to  explain  his  relations  with  Sheridan ;  and  asked  Mr.  O'Brien 
whether  he  had  no  regret  to  express  for  having  nominated  James 
Carey  as  member  of  the  town  council  of  Dublin.     Mr.    O'Brien 
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replied  lie  knew  nothing  of  James  Carey  beyond  what  he  had 
been  told,  when  he  supported  his  candidature  for  the  council, 
and  it  was  not  till  three  weeks  after  his  election  that  he  met  him. 
Looking  back  over  the  circumstances  he  would  do  the  same  again 
to-morrow  if  asked  under  the  same  state  of  things.  While  men's 
lives  were  trembling  in  the  balance  in  Dublin,  the  House,  he  con- 
tended, should  not  attempt  to  condemn  and  sentence  men  before 
they  had  been  tried,  and  he  would  not  be  any  party  to  it.  Discuss- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Crimes  Act,  he  said  freedom  of 
speech  was  destroyed  in  Ireland,  and  a  ghastly  mockery  of  justice 
had  been  set  up.  The  jury  panels  prescribed  by  the  Crimes  Act 
were  select  and  exclusive  enough,  but  they  had  been  ransacked  for 
men  of  one  creed  and  one  class,  whose  prejudices  and  whose 
interests  were  worked  upon  to  take  vengeance  for  the  privileges 
and  powers  and  money  they  had  lost.  The  trials  at  two  of  the 
Commissions  were  conducted  by  judges  whose  ferocious  partisan- 
ship disgusted  and  revolted  public  feeling.  These  proceedings 
ended  on  gallows  after  gallows  with  dying  cries  of  innocence,  and 
the  only  answer  the  Government  had  attempted  to  give  to  these 
charges  was  the  answer  of  silence  and  suppression,  of  evasion  and 
prosecution.  If  they  had  the  result  of  this  policy  in  the  evidence 
of  James  Carey,  if  wrongs  of  that  kind  produced  deplorable  and 
awful  crimes  at  the  hands  of  desperate  men,  then  let  the  Irish 
people  lay  at  the  doors  of  the  administrators  of  the  Crimes  Act, 
not  the  credit  of  having  detected  these  crimes,  but  the  folly,  the 
wickedness,  and  the  guilt  of  having  caused  them.  Sir  John  Hay 
disputed  that  he  had  ever  at  any  time  desired  that  the  Irish 
suspects  should  be  released  purely  and  simply.  Mr.  George  Eussell, 
on  behalf  of  the  Whigs,  deprecated  any  extension  of  local  self- 
government  to  Ireland,  at  all  events  for  a  considerable  time  to  come 
— whilst  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  speaking  for  a  knot 
of  extreme  Badicals,  was  in  favour  of  an  immediate  concession  of 
Home  Eule.  Mr.  Plunket,  referring  to  the  recent  vague  and 
oracular  utterances  of  various  members  of  the  Government  on  this 
subject,  entreated  responsible  ministers  to  pause  before  talking 
even  of  granting  Home  Eule  to  such  men  as  the  members  for 
Dungarvan  and  Mallow.  While  giving  full  credit  to  those  who 
were  now  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  protested 
against  a  policy  which  during  two  years  and  a  half  he  verily 
believed  had  done  more  harm  than  had  been  done  during  any  other 
period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  contended  that  there  had  been  no  such  change  of  policy  as 
the  amendment  contemplated,  and  showed  that  the  Crimes  Act  had 
actually  been  drawn  up  in  all  its  essential  points  before  Mr.  Forster 
left  office.  As  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  contention  that  crimes  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Crimes  Act,  it  was  absurd  as  well  as  contrary  to  the 
fact,  for  the  crimes  occurred  before  the  Act  was  passed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Act  had  almost  put  a  stop  to  crime,  and,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  O'Donnell,  he  pointed  out  to  him  that  the    Land 
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League  was  put  down  by  the  ordinary  law  as  an  illegal  association 
working  by  terrorism  and  leaving  crime  and  outrage  in  its  track. 

At  this  point  the  debate,  in  which  the  interest  of  members 
barely  sufficed  to  keep  a  House,  was  again  adjourned ;  but,  as  the 
event  proved,  beneath  these  barely  smouldering  embers  there  was  a 
dangerous  fire  still  burning,  which  at  any  moment  might  be 
kindled  into  flame.  It  was,  however,  still  under  somewhat  depress- 
ing conditions  on  the  third  day  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gorst's 
amendment,  that  Mr.  T.  Lowther,  who  had  himself  once  been 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  resumed  the  discussion.  He  deprecated 
the  idea  that  the  amendment  was  designed  as  a  censure  on  the 
Government,  and  declared  that  although  the  Opposition  might  not 
approve  of  all  Lord  Spencer's  acts,  they  were  anxious  to  strengthen 
his  hands.  It  was  in  the  matter  of  the  Kilmainham  negotiations 
that  the  separation  of  the  Opposition  from  the  Ministerial  Liberals 
was  made  complete.  Mr.  Lowther  had,  during  the  recess,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  "  the  arrangement "  then  made  with  the  Pamell- 
ites  "  came  within  measurable  distance  of  infamy,  and  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  an  act  of  the  grossest  political  corruption." 
So  far  from  withdrawing  or  modifying  those  words,  he  was  still 
of  opinion  after  all  the  conversations,  explanations,  and  references 
of  which  it  had  been  the  subject,  that  the  Government  had  per- 
sistently evaded  every  opportunity  of  instituting  a  full  and  impartial 
inquiry  into  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
incident.  He  held  to  the  opinion,  which  he  believed  was  shared 
by  the  great  mass  of  people,  that  "  the  proceedings  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Forster  from  office,  were  set  in 
motion  by  a  state  of  things  that  bad  its  ramifications  within 
the  circle  of  the  Cabinet,"  and  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  ignorance 
of  this  was  not  feigned,  but  real,  inasmuch  as  in  Mr.  Lowther's 
opinion  the  Home  Secretary  himself  was  marked  out  as  the 
next  victim  of  ostracism  by  the  Caucus.  His  estimate  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  which  he  maintained  was  justified  by  nume- 
rous passages  in  speeches  made  by  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  supporters,  was  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
optimist  tone  of  the  Queen's  Speech.  He  expressed,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  firm  conviction  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people 
were  opposed  to  English  rule,  and  asserted  that  no  man  deserving 
the  name  of  statesman  would  refuse  to  face  that  fact.  The  vague 
language  of  the  Government  had  done  immense  mischief  in  IreUmd, 
and,  as  was  shown  on  Mr.  Healy's  trial,  where  it  had  furnished  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  crime.  The  Government  bad  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  the  gentry  and  loyal  middle  classes,  and 
now  stood  face  to  face  with  the  people,  and  though  he  hoped  that  a 
better  feeling  would  be  restored  by  firm  administration  of  the  law, 
he  believed  the  legislation  of  the  present  Government  was  the 
greatest  evil  ever  inflicted  on  the  country. 

It  was  obviously  impossible  that  Mr.  P^orster,  in  face  of  these 
repetead  challenges,  should  remain  silent ;  but  though  some  sort  of 
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defence  was  anticipated,  and  possibly  some  statements  which 
might  be  seized  on  by  the  Opposition  as  the  means  of  discrediting 
the  Ministry,  yet  no  one  on  either  side  or  of  any  party  of  the 
House  was  prepared  for  the  line  which  the  ex-Secretary  for  Ireland 
adopted.  Mr.  Forster  commenced  by  remarking  that  though  the 
amendment  might  be  a  convenient  mode  of  raising  a  discussion,  it 
could  have  no  other  effect  but  to  weaken  the  Irish  Government — to 
destroy  it  if  carried — and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  the  end  it 
would  be  withdrawn.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  further 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  resignation,  ridiculing  the 
idea  that  he  had  been  driven  from  office  by  the  newspapers,  as 
somebody  had  said — and  correcting  various  misrepresentations  in 
the  Home  Secretary's  speech  of  Tuesday.  In  the  first  place,  he 
said,  he  did  not  promote  the  negotiations  neither  did  he  resign 
solely  because  the  assurances  given  by  the  "  suspects "  were 
insufficient,  but  because  he  did  not  get  the  additional  powers 
which  he  thought  necessary.  The  assurances  the  suspects  gave 
were  unsatisfactory  to  him,  he  said,  because  they  were  conditional 
on  the  Arrears  Bill  and  because  he  did  not  want  assistance  from 
Mr.  Sheridan  or  any  other  Land  League  organiser.  Indeed,  the 
name  of  Sheridan  shocked  him,  but  the  main  reason  of  his 
resignation  was  that  he  did  not  get  fresh  powers.  After  defending 
the  Protection  Act,  which,  however,  he  admitted  would  have  been 
more  useful  if  passed  two  months  earlier  and  if  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  powers  of  the  Crimes  Act,  "  It  is  not  quite  correct 
to  say,"  remarked  Mr.  Forster,  in  allusion  to  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt's 
statement,  ^'  that  the  provisions  of  the  Crimes  Act  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Cabinet  before  my  resignation.  I  had  let  my 
colleagues  know  what  I  thought  should  be  the  main  provisions  of 
that  Bill,  the  introduction  of  which  I  regarded  as  necessary  and 
urgent ;  and  I  had  had  a  draft  prepared,  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
Cabinet  had  come  to  no  actual  decision  with  regard  to  those 
provisions,  although  it  was  admitted  by  all  that  some  kind  of 
Bill  was  absolutely  necessary."  He  was  in  favour,  he  said,  of 
giving  it  precedence  over  the  Procedure  Eules ;  and,  alluding  to 
Sir  Wm.  Harcourt's  reference  to  the  police,  he  said  he  knew  of  no 
such  changes  in  the  police  organisation  as  had  been  described. 
Passing  then  to  the  recent  disclosures,  he  said  they  increased  the 
suspicion  formerly  existing  against  the  Land  League,  and  made  it 
incumbent  on  Mr.  Pamell  to  give  some  explanation  of  his  know- 
ledge of  these  transactions.  No  mere  disclaimer  of  connection 
with  outrage  would  be  sufficient.  "We  have  had  disclaimers 
before,"  continued  Mr.  Forster.  ''  Do  not  let  the  hon.  member 
suppose  that  I  charge  him  with  complicity  with  murder ;  but  this 
I  do  charge  against  the  hon.  member  and  his  friends — that  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  continue  the  leader  and  avowed  chief  of  an 
organisation  which  not  merely  advocated,  and  ostensibly  and 
openly  urged  the  ruin  of  those  who  opposed  it  by  *  boycotting ' 
them,  and  making  life  almost  more  miserable  than  death;  but 
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which  prompted  or  organised  outrage  and  incited  to  murder.  The 
outcome  of  the  agitation  was  murder,  and  the  hon.  member  ought 
to  have  known  that  this  would  be  the  natural  result ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  he  did  not  know  it,  and  why  he  did  not 
separate  himself  from  it  altogether  and  disavow  and  denounce  it. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which 
gentlemen  have  got  into  this  House,  and  have  been  removed  from 
it  by  reason  of  bribery.  Many  are  not  found  guilty  of  bribery 
themselves,  because  they  took  good  care  not  to  know  what  were 
the  acts  of  bribery.  But  suppose  bribery  became  rampant,  it  was 
very  hard  to  believe,  in  some  cases,  that  the  candidate  did  not 
know  where  the  monev  went.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  was  not 
merely  in  the  position  of  a  candidate ;  he  was  also  in  the  position 
of  the  chairman  of  a  committee.  He  was  the  man  who,  more 
than  any  other,  derived  advantage  and  power  by  the  help  of  this 
terrorism,  and  he  is  bound  to  show  how  it  was  that  he  did  not 
find  out  that  this  terrorism  was  used,  and  he  ought  to  tell  us  the 
steps  he  took  to  find  it  out.  We  know  that  he  took  none,  and  we 
know  that  he  has  been  content  to  reap  the  advantages."  Mr. 
Forster  then  proceeded  to  put  a  number  of  direct  questions  to 
Mr.  Pamell,  which  the  latter  was  bound  to  answer ;  for  whether 
he  inquired  into  the  actions  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
"  he  was  and  is  responsible  for  them ;  and  the  only  ground  on 
which  he  can  escape  responsibility  is  utter  ignorance  of  their 
conduct ;  and  if  there  was  utter  ignorance,  it  was  a  careless  and  I 
may  say  a  reckless  ignorance.  I  cannot  believe  in  his  absolute 
ignorance."  Mr.  Forster  went  on  to  quote  from  the  various 
Nationalist  newspapers  violent  speeches  by  Mr.  firennan,  Mr. 
Boyton,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Redpath,  all  organisers  or  officials 
of  the  League,  which,  he  said,  were  nothing  less  than  incitements 
to  murder.  In  like  manner  he  read  passages  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency from  the  Irish  Worlds  whose  subscriptions  were  the  backbone 
of  the  League,  and  extracts  from  the  United  Ireland^  of  which 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  McCarthy  were  proprietors,  in  which  murder, 
arson,  attacks  on  women,  &c.,  were  described  as  "  incidents  of  the 
campaign,"  and  "  indications  of  the  spirit  of  the  country." 

In  the  midst  of  an  increasing  uproar,  raised  by  the  Irish  members, 
to  which  cheers  from  all  other  parts  of  the  House,  except  from 
the  Treasury  Benches,  replied,  Mr.  Forster  went  on  to  say,  "  My 
charge  is  not  against  the  member  for  Mallow  but  against  the 
member  for  the  city  of  Cork.  It  is  true  that  he  remains  part 
proprietor  of  this  paper ;  I  charge  it  against  the  hon.  member  for 
Cork,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  his  attempting  to  disavow  any 
connection  with  articles  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  often  enough 
stated  and  shown  by  statistics  that  murders  followed  the  meetings 
and  the  action  of  the  Land  League.  Will  the  hon.  member  deny 
and  disprove  that  statement?  I  will  repeat  again  what  the 
charge  is  which  I  make  against  him.  Probably  a  more  serious 
charge  was  never  made  by  any  member  of  this  House  against 
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another  member.  It  is  not  that  he  himself  directly  planned  or  per- 
petrated outrages  or  murders,  but  that  he  either  connived  at  them, 
or  when  warned  " Here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Parnell,  who  exclaimed  *'  It  is  a  lie."  This  was 
followed  by,  and  almost  simultaneously,  Mr.  O'Kelly  repeating 
three  times,  "  It  is  a  lie."  *'  It  is,  I  say,  a  lie."  Loud  cries  of 
"  name  him"  followed — and  the  Speaker — who  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  warned  Mr.  0*Kelly,  named  him  as  disregarding  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Chair.  Lord  Hartington  at  once  moved  the  suspension  of 
the  member  for  Boscommon,  which,  in  spite  of  a  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Monk  that  the  hon.  member  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  the 
offensive  expression,  his  suspension  from  the  sitting  was  carried  by 
305  to  20.  When  order  was  re-established,  and  Mr.  Forster  able 
to  resume  his  speech,  he  went  on  to  develop  his  charges  against 
Mr.  Parnell,  whom  he  accused  of  never  using  his  influence  to 
prevent  murders  when  the  opportunity  offered,  that  he  alluded  to 
them  without  horror  or  reprobation,  but  merely  as  "  prejudicial 
when  a  suitable  organisation  exists  among  the  tenants  themselves." 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  P^oi*ster  protested  against  the  then  motion  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  to  the  effect  that  the  Land  League  was  a  constitu- 
tional agitation.  "  This  is,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  ^*  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  either  England  or  Ireland  in  which  an  agitation  has 
been  conducted  by  appeals  to  personal  injury  to  individuals  and 
not  by  appeals  to  the  voter  or  to  public  opinion.  But  these  are 
doubtful  experiments  in  agitation,  of  which  the  hon.  member  may 
claim  the  great  credit — that  he  will  endeavour  to  succeed,  not  by 
appeals  to  constituencies,  but  by  a  terrorism  and  injury  to  indivi- 
duals. And  no  wonder  that  from  such  an  agitation  as  this  has 
followed  the  first  political  assassination  that,  has  disgraced  our 
annals  for  hundreds  of  years.  There  is  abhorrence  of  it  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Until  the  hon.  member  expresses  regret 
and  repentance  for  having  set  on  foot  such  an  agitation  as  this,  I 
can  have  no  communication  with  him.  Still,  the  abhorrence  in 
Ireland  is  not  so  great  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  of  the  efforts  of 
the  hon.  member  and  his  friends  to  demoralise  the  Irish  people 
by  intimidation  and  terror.  The  constituency  in  Mallow  was 
threatened ;  and  it  is  being  found  out  that  the  shopkeepers  of 
Mallow  did  not  dare  to  vote  against  the  hon.  member  because  of 
the  threats  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  But  there  is 
one  ground  for  hope — nay,  there  are  two  grounds  for  hope  and 
encouragement  in  the  state  of  Ireland — one  is,  that  the  Irish 
Government  has  now  the  power  to  uphold  the  law,  and  will  use  it ; 
and  the  other  is  that  the  member  for  Cork  and  his  fellow  chiefs  in 
this  so-called  agitation  have  been  found  out.  The  cruelty  and  the 
wickedness  of  this  agitation  have  been  unveiled,  unmasked,  and 
exposed." 

After  an  attack  so  direct,  and  charges  so  scathing,  it  was 
anticipated  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  at  once  rise  to  reply ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  calls  for  the  Home  Rul^  leader  from  all  parts  of  the 
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House  he  remained  seated,  and  the  debate  was  on  the  point  of 
collapsing,  when  Mr.  R.  Yorke  rose  to  postpone  the  imminent 
division.  All  interest  in  the  discussion  seemed  to  wane  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  blazed  out ;  but  the  speaking  was  wearily  protracted  for 
some  hours,  the  House  on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaping  a  count- 
out.  The  only  approach  to  a  defence  of  the  Land  League  was  made 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  held  that  there  never  had  been  an 
administration  of  Ireland  "  so  disastrous,  so  mischievous,  and  so 
futile "  as  that  of  Mr.  Forster,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  large  and  disastrous  increase  of  agrarian  out- 
rages. Mr.  O'Connor  ridiculed  the  charges  brought  against  Mr. 
Parnell  by  the  ex-Chief  Secretary,  who,  he  averred,  "  had  laid 
before  the  House  every  sentence  he  could  find  in  the  lunatic 
correspondence  of  any  newspaper,  home,  continental,  and  antipo- 
dean, and  had  pressed  it  against  the  members  of  the  Land  League." 
When  Mr.  O'Connor  sat  down,  no  member  presenting  himself  to 
continue  the  debate,  in  spite  of  the  renewed  calls  for  Mr.  Parnell, 
the  Speaker  put  the  question,  and  the  division  was  about  to  be 
taken,  when  Lord  Hartington  rose  and  said  that  information 
having  been  received  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  accurate 
source  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  neither  he  nor  Sir  Stafford  had  risen  to  speak.  Mr.  Par- 
nell then  intimated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment at  the  proper  time,  to  which  Lord  Hartington  rejoined  that 
but  for  his  interposition  at  the  last  moment  the  division  would 
have  been  concluded,  and  he  could  not  have  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment. But,  though  Mr.  Parnell  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
opportunity,  public  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  imputations 
cast  on  the  League,  and  he  could  not  shake  off  the  responsibility 
of  giving  an  explanation.  The  silence  of  the  leaders  of  the  League 
raised  a  prima  facie  case  against  it,  and  they  were  bound  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  House  and  the  country  all  materials  for 
coming  to  a  judgment.  On  the  general  question,  he  said  he 
jidhered  to  his  Lancashire  speech  that  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ire- 
land was  not  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  deprive  the  Executive 
Government  of  any  of  its  functions ;  and  with  regard  to  Mr.  H, 
Gladstone's  speech,  so  frequently  criticised,  he  remarked  that, 
though  he  liad  only  read  an  imperfect  summary  of  it,  he  was 
ready  to  say  that  if  that  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  speech  as 
a  whole,  there  was  much  in  it  with  which  he  could  not  agree. 
After  a  general  defence  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
a  criticism  on  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition,  he  touched  on  the 
Kilmainham  transactions,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Opposition  had  only  increased  the  original  mis- 
understanding with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  he  challenged 
the  Opposition  to  raise  a  direct  issue  before  the  House ;  going 
at  considerable  length  into  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations, 
and  of  the  release  of  the  suspects. 

With  reference  to  the  authorship  of  the  Crimes  Bill — concern- 
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ing  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Forster  had  given  wholly 
contradictory  versions — Lord  Hartingbon  weighed  rather  to  the 
Home  Secretary's  view  than  to  that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Forster. 
"  This  particular  matter,"  said  Lord  Hartington,  "  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Forster  to  the  Cabinet.  The  usual  course  is,  that 
when  the  general  principles  of  a  measure  are  accepted  the  draft  is 
prepared  by  the  responsible  Minister  and  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
for  the  consideration  of  the  details,  and  that  was  the  course 
adopted  in  the  present  instance.  The  measiu-e  was  considered 
both  before  the  resignation  and  since  the  resignation  of  my  right, 
hon.  friend."  In  this  remark  Mr.  Forster  interfered  with  a  dis- 
tinct negative,  but  Lord  Hartington  went  on  to  add  that  Mr. 
Forster  was  at  that  time  frequently  absent  from  the  Cabinet 
Council,  detained  by  his  duties  in  Dublin ;  and,  he  added,  "  A 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet  was,  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  appointed 
before  the  resignation  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  it  proceeded 
with  the  elaboration  of  that  measure  in  a  form  very  much  resem- 
bling the  form  in  which  it  was  ultimately  introduced  in  this 
House.  I  am  satisfied  myself  from  inquiries  I  have  made  this 
evening  that  the  Committee  was  appointed,  and  the  details  of  that 
Bill  were  read  before  the  Committee,  before  the  resignation  of  my 
right  hon.  friend."  Mr.  Parnell  then  formally  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  answer  to 
Lord  Hartington's  challenge,  declared  his  intention  of  bringing 
forward  a  formal  motion  with  regard  to  the  Kilmainham  trans- 
actions. 

The  opinions  of  the  English,  and  especially  of  the  London  press 
on  Mr.  Forster's  speech  were  singularly  unanimous.  Without  regard 
to  party,  and  by  all  shades  of  opinion,  the  challenge  thrown  down 
to  the  head  of  the  Land  League  was  pronounced  to  be  straight- 
forward, and  demanded  an  equally  frank  reply.  Mr.  Parnell  was 
distinctly  arraigned  as  having  either  connived  at  outrages,  and  at 
incitements  thereto,  or  else,  that  deliberately  closing  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  what  was  passing  around,  he  was  content  to  profit  by  the 
terrorism  exercised  in  his  name.  The  Conservative  papers  affected 
to  see  in  Mr.  Forster's  charges  an  indirect  censure  of  the  Cabinet 
he  had  himself  quitted,  and  condoled  with  Lord  Hartington  on 
the  part  which  he  had  been  forced  to  display  as  moderator 
between  the  bulk  of  his  party  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Home 
Rulers,  the  extreme  Radicals,  and  the  small  following  which  had 
grouped  itself  round  the  ex-Minister  on  the  other.  The  Irish  jour- 
nals regarded  Mr.  Forster's  diatribe  as  rather  the  desperate  effort 
of  a  discredited  politician,  who  was  anxious,  by  any  means,  to 
recover  his  influence  among  his  party,  and  to  find  a  way  back  to 
office,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  his  former  colleagues.  That 
Mr.  Parnell  should  have  hesitated  to  have  replied  at  once  to  the 
bitter  taunts  and  thinly-veiled  charges  levelled  at  him  was  the 
cause  of  general  surprise.  The  basis  of  Mr.  Forster's  attack  was 
to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  nearly  twelve  months  old,  *  The  Truth 
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about  the  Land  League,'  to  the  production  of  which  the  ex-Cliief* 
Secretary  was  not  altogether  a  stranger.  The  pamphlet  had  been 
scattered  far  and  wide,  and  its  contents  could  scarcely  have  been  un- 
known to  Mr.  Parnell,  although  personally  he  had  hitherto  failed 
to  reply  to  the  charges  it  contained.  The  reproduction  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  these  charges  at  a  moment  when  public 
attention  was  riveted  on  the  proceedings  at  Dublin,  and  on  the 
revelations  connected  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  was  from  a 
hostile  point  of  view  a  fair  tactical  move ;  but  Mr.  Forster  had 
never  assumed  such  an  attitude,  and  openly  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  remaining  true  to  the  traditions  of  party  allegiance. 
His  speech,  therefore,  although  levelled  against  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  baneful  activity,  was  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  being  taken  as  a  censure  upon  those  who  let  him  loose  again 
upon  the  world.  The  experiment  which  the  Government  had 
decided  to  attempt  against  the  advice  of  Mr.  Forster  had  been 
obviously  successful.  With  the  exception  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  which  might  fairly  liave  been  regarded  as  planned  as  much 
to  discredit  Mr.  Parnell  as  to  terrorise  the  English  Government, 
offences  against  person  and  property  had  sensibly  diminished  since 
the  Kilmainham  arrangement ;  whilst  a  very  evident  coolness  had 
sprung  up  between  the  Nationalists  at  home  and  those  in  America, 
whence  the  funds  to  prolong  the  struggle  had  been  mainly  dravra. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  seventh  night  of  the  debate  on  the  address  was  looked 
forward  to  with  keen  interest.  Previous,  however,  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  rising.  Sir  Stafford  North  cote  gave  formal  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Kilmainham  arrangement ;  and 
stated  his  intention  of  asking  Lord  Hartington  to  reply  to  the 
latter's  somewhat  vague  and  indiscreet  challenge,  to  give  a  day  for 
the  discussion  of  the  motion.  Whilst  the  usual  string  of  questions 
was  being  gone  through  the  House  and  its  galleries  were  rapidly 
filling,  so  that  when  Mr.  Parnell  rose  he  found  an  audience  greater 
perhaps  than  had  been  assembled  within  the  precincts  of  the 
House  since  it  had  began  its  sittings  in  the  present  building.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  Cardinal  Manning,  the  leading  Peers,  many  of 
the  judges,  and  former  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  occu- 
pied the  parts  of  the  House  allotted  to  strangers ;  whilst  in  the 
House  itself  there  was  barely  standing  room  for  the  members 
themselves.  Mr.  Parnell  began  in  a  cold,  unsympathetic  tone, 
which  he  maintained  throughout,  by  saying  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  House,  or  upon  the  people 
of  this  country.  He  merely  desired  to  explain  his  position  to  the 
Irish  people,  upon  whose  support  he  alone  relied.  He  looked  upon 
Mr.  Forster  as  little  better  than  an  informer  without  the  informer's 
excuse  that  he  wished  to  save  his  life.  Out  of  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  speeches,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  selected  nine 
or  ten  extracts  framed  and  uttered  by  others  than  himself  (Mr. 
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Parnell),  and  upon  these  he  accused  him.  In  this  he  displayed  the 
ignorance  which  had  characterised  his  tenure  of  oflSce  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary. If  Mr.  Forster,  he  asked,  objected  to  the  Irish  World — and 
he  (Mr.  Parnell)  never  read  the  paper,  for  its  ideas  and  aims  were 
not  his — why  did  he  not  exercise  his  common  law  power  of  sup- 
pressing it  ?  When  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  asked  whether  he  approved 
of  the  articles  in  United  Ireland  he  had  nodded  assent,  but  he  was 
surprised  to  find  immediately  afterwards  that  Mr.  Forster  was 
dealing  with  paragraphs  which  appeared  when  he  was  in  prison. 
The  moment  Mr.  O'Brien  was  released  he  suppressed  the  head-line, 
'*  Incidents  of  the  Campaign."  The  evidence  given  by  Carey  in 
Dublin  had  been  greatly  garbled  by  correspondents  of  the  London 
newspapers,  and  in  any  other  case  than  that  one  of  conspiracy  much 
of  Carey's  evidence  would  never  have  been  received.  So  far  as  it 
went,  he  alleged  that  he  believed  the  money  supplied  to  them  came 
from  the  Land  League.  This  was  mere  conjecture,  but  so  far  as  it 
referred  to  the  relief  given  to  the  families  of  prisoners  it  was  true 
enough,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  League  to  assist  all  such 
persons  indiscriminately.  With  regard  to  the  man  Sheridan, 
whose  services  he  had  offered  to  Mr.  Forster,  why  did  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  also  mention  Davitt  and  Boyton  who  were 
named  to  him  at  the  same  time  for  a  similar  purpose  ?  Mr. 
Parnell  next  went  on  to  accuse  Mr.  Forster  of  having  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  injure  his  (Mr.  Pamell's)  position  with  the 
Irish  people,  and  reverting  to  the  sarcastic  title  of  '  Uncrowned 
King  of  Ireland,'  applied  to  himself,  lie  concluded  with  a  bitter 
onslaught  on  the  late  Chief  Secretary,  which  was  received  with 
loud  expressions  of  approval  from  the  small  knot  of  Home  Eulers ; 
but  which  awoke  no  response  in  other  parts  of  the  House. 

"  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent  of  prejudice  that 
has  arisen  out  of  the  events  of  the  past  few  days.  I  regret  that 
the  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  Act  are  unfit 
for  their  post.  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  present 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must  admit  that  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  when  he  looks  round  upon  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bradford  he  must  say,  '  Why  am  I  here  while  he  is  there  ? ' 
Why  was  he  (Mr.  Forster)  deposed — he,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  acquired  experience  in  the  administration  of  Ireland — 
who,  according  to  his  own  account,  knew  everything,  although  he 
was  almost  invariably  wrong?  Why  was  he  deposed,  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Trevelyan) — a  'prentice,  although  a 
very  willing  hand — put  in  his  position  ?  I  feel  that  tlie  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  must  say  with  the  Scriptures,  '  I 
am  not  worthy  to  unloose  his  shoe-latchet.'  It  would  be  far  better, 
if  you  are  going  to  pass  an  Act  of  this  kind  and  to  administer  it 
as  you  will  be  obliged  to  administer  it — up  to  the  hilt — it  would 
be  better,  far  better,  to  have  it  administered  by  the  seasoned 
politician  now  in  disgrace  and  retirement.  Call  him  back  to  his 
post— send  him  to  help  Lord  Spencer  in  the  congenial  work  of  the 
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gallows  in  Ireland.  Send  him  to  look  after  the  secret  inquisitions 
of  Dublin  Castle.  Send  him  to  distribute  the  taxes  which  an  un- 
fortunate and  starving  peasantry  have  to  pay  for  crimes  not  com- 
mitted by  themselves.  All  this  would  be  congenial  work  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  We  invite  you  to  man  your  ranks  and  to 
send  your  ablest  and  best  men  to  push  forward  the  task  of  mis- 
governing and  oppressing  Ireland.  For  my  part,  I  am  confident 
as  to  the  future  of  Ireland.  Although  the  horizon  may  be  clouded, 
I  believe  our  people  will  survive  the  present  oppression  as  they 
have  survived  many  and  worse  ones — and  although  our  progress 
may  be  slow,  it  will  be  sure.  The  time  will  come  when  this  House 
and  the  people  of  this  country  will  admit,  once  again,  that  they 
have  been  mistaken,  and  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves — that  they  have  been  led 
astray  as  to  the  right  mode  of  governing  a  noble,  a  brave,  a 
generous,  and  an  impulsive  people^  and  when  they  will  reject  their 
present  leaders  who  have  brought  them  into  the  terrible  courses 
into  which  the  Government  appear  determined  to  lead  Ireland. 
Sir,  I  believe  that  they  will  reject  these  guides  and  leaders  with  as 
much  determination,  and  just  as  much  relief,  as  they  rejected  the 
services  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Bradford." 

Mr.  Pamell  having  thus  chosen  to  make  a  personal  onslaught 
on  Mr.  Forster  rather  than  to  give  a  categorical  reply  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  latter,  produced  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
tliroughout  the  House,  but  it  rendered  it  less  difficult  for  Mr.  G. 
Trevelyan,  to  defend  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  since  Mr. 
P^orster's  retirement  from  office.  The  Chief  Secretary,  while  re- 
gretting that  Mr.  Forster  had  made  this  an  opportunity  for  direct- 
ing so  powerful  an  attack  on  the  connection  between  agrarian 
crime  and  the  Land  League,  thought  Mr.  Parnell  would  have  done 
better  to  make  his  position  clearer  than  he  had  done.  His  connec- 
tion with  those  who  had  undoubtedly  recommended  violence  and  out- 
rage was  a  condition  ever  present  to  the  rulers  of  Ireland,  and  they 
would  have  given  much  had  his  explanation  been  satisfactory,  and 
if  he  had  not  taken  a  course  which  dried  up  the  hopes  of  concilia- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  debate,  while  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
tone  in  which  Lord  Spencer  and  he  himself  had  been  spoken  of,  he 
deeply  regretted  that  the  amendment  had  been  proposed,  because 
its  adoption  must  be  fatal  to  the  Irish  Executive.  Vindicating 
the  administration  of  the  Crimes  Act,  he  showed  by  statistics  how 
successful  it  had  been  in  putting  down  crime;  and  maintained 
that  it  was  only  by  educating  the  Irish  people  into  the  conviction  that 
crime  was  criminal  that  a  perfect  cure  could  be  effected.  The 
policy  recommended  by  Mr.  CoUings  would  be  fatal,  and  what  was  re- 
quired was  patience  in  repressing  crime  and  in  redressing  grievance. 
Replying  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  charges,  he  read  extracts  from  United 
Irelarul  to  illustrate  the  sort  of  writing  which  had  been  put  forth, 
and,  tracing  its  connection  with  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Field  and 
Judge  Lawson,  he  declared,  amid  loud  cheering,  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  was  determiDed  to  take  notice  of  any  writing  which  seemed 
to  them  to  endanger  the  life  of  any  public  officer. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  mutual  recriminations, 
each  party  in  turn  repudiating  responsibility  for  Irish  anarchy, 
and  discussing  whether  or  not  the  amendment  was  intended  as  a 
censure  of  the  Ministerial  policy.  At  length,  the  House  began 
to  give  unmistakable  signs  of  weariness,  of  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  at  once  took  advantage  to  sum  up  the  case  against  the 
Government.  He  thought  that  the  debate,  though  discursive,  had 
been  very  instructive,  and  as  to  the  argument  that  it  would  weaken 
the  Executive,  he  replied  that  nobody  had  ever  proved  it,  and  that  it 
was  more  important  that  the  country  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  was  going  on.  There  had  been  expressions  used  by 
Ministers  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  revelations  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Forster  as  to  the  past  which  proved  that  some  as- 
surance was  needed  that  the  new  policy  would  not  be  countermined 
as  Mr.  Forster  had  been.  Of  course,  the  debate  was  being  con- 
ducted at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  whom  the  decision  must  rest,  and  from  whom  on  a  former 
occasion  significant  words  had  dropped  which  had  changed  the 
face  of  the  situation.  The  Opposition  did  not  find  fault  with  the 
present  action  of  the  Irish  Executive,  but  they  asked  for  a  security 
that  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  CoUings  would  not 
find  representatives  in  the  Cabinet. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  like  many  of  the  previous  speakers,  had 
insisted  with  more  or  less  conviction  on  the  rumour  which  had  found 
such  general  credence  that  the  change  in  the  Irish  policy,  of  which 
Mr.  Forster's  retirement  and  the  Kilmainham  "  compact "  were  the 
most  palpable  results,  had  been  due  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Radical  section,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  mouthpiece 
in  the  Cabinet.  To  him,  therefore,  was  left  the  task  of  closing 
the  debate  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Replying  to  the  per- 
sonal attacks  on  himself,  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  that  there 
had  been  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1882.  It  was  discovered  then  that  the  first  Coercion 
Act  had  not  been  as  successful  as  was  expected,  and  it  was  then 
determined  that  the  question  of  arrears  sliould  be  dealt  with ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  agreed  that 
some  such  measure  as  the  Crimes  Bill  should  be  passed.  The  only 
difference  was  as  to  the  time  when  this  Bill  should  be  introduced. 
Touching  on  the  Kilmainham  negotiations,  he  pointed  out,  among 
other  things,  that  Sheridan's  services  never  had  been  employed, 
and  that  the  only  question  which  weighed  with  the  Government 
was  Mr.  Parnell's  frame  of  mind.  He  denied  that  there  had  been 
any  turning  over  a  new  leaf  at  all,  and,  replying  to  the  personal 
charges  against  himself,  he  refused  to  be  made  responsible  for  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Collings  or  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette^  and  treated 
with  contempt  the  charges  of  favouring  outrages  and  intriguing 
against  Mr.  Forster.     The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  dis- 
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credit  the  policy  of  conciliation  and  to  rely  solely  on  the  policy  of 
repression.  The  debate  then  closed,  and  the  Pamellites  having 
withdrawn  in  a  body,  Mr.  Gorst's  amendment,  accepted  (very  re- 
luctantly, as  was  averred)  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  was  negatived  by  259  to  176  ;  neither  party 
receiving  support  from  seceders  from  the  opposite  side. 

Before  the  division  was  taken,  however.  Lord  Hartington, 
referring  to  a  passage  of  arms  between  himself  and  Mr.  Forster, 
explained,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  he  had  made,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cabinet  on  the  Crimes  Bill  had  not  been  appointed 
when  Mr.  Forster  resigned,  but  Lord  Spencer  had  received  assur- 
ances that  it  would  be  passed,  and  it  was  announced  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  House  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Forster's  resignation. 

Mr.  Parnell's  declaration  of  independence  of  English  opinion 
was  scarcely  likely  to  enlist  the  English  press  in  his  favour.  With 
scarcely  a  single  exception  his  speech  was  disapproved,  and  his 
silence  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Forster's  gravest  accusations  was 
accepted  by  some  as  guilty  acquiescence,  and  by  others  as  an 
affected  indifference  which  failed  to  convey  the  idea  of  innocence. 
With  the  more  direct  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  ex- 
Secretary  he  had  not  attempted  to  deal,  whilst  it  was  obvious  that 
he  had  devoted  considerable  time  and  trouble  to  find  materials  for 
refuting  Mr.  Forster  on  minor  points.  The  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
party  towards  the  latter  was  such  that  any  straightforward  grap- 
pling with  the  charges  would  have  secured  for  Mr.  Parnell  sym- 
pathies on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  but  his  laboured  treatment 
of  trifles  and  his  ill-timed  recrimination  marred  the  effect  of  a 
speech  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  unparalleled  interest. 

At  a  further  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  Parliamentary 
fiasco^  Mr.  Parnell  may  be  said  to  have  found  compensation.  In 
Westmeath  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Harrington, 
was  returned  unopposed,  although  at  the  time  undergoing  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  for  a  speech  delivered  at  MuUingar  ;  whilst 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  eminent  publicist,  and 
an  extreme  Eadical,  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  poll  with  9,443 
votes,  while  but  7,187  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce,  the 
Conservative  candidate.  The  success  of  the  candidate,  who  in  the 
main  supported  the  Irish  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 
was^the  more  significant,  inasmuch  as  it  was  gained  in  spite  of  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  principal  local  organ.  Mr.  Cowen  had 
long  separated  himself  from  his  party  on  both  questions;  and 
though,  perhaps,  not  overtly  hostile  to  Mr.  Morley's  fitness,  his 
newspaper,  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  had  abstained  from  all  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Liberal  candidate.  Mr.  Morley's  open  avowal  of 
his  opinion  on  the  Bradlaugh  incident  had  estranged  the  Catholics 
and  many  of  the  Anglican  Liberals,  whilst  the  desire  to  level  a  blow 
at  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  determined  the  Home  Eulers  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  whose  efforts  would  be  chiefly  directed  to  dislodging 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  The  result  of  the  voting  sin- 
gularly belied  the  expectations  which  had  been   formed.       Mr, 
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Gainsford  Bruce  had,  it  is  true,  polled  nearly  two  thousand  more 
votes  than  had  been  given  to  the  Conservative  candidate  at  the 
General  Election,  and  Mr.  Morley  had  lost  at  least  one  thousand 
votes,  which  had  been  then  thrown  for  Mr.  Ashton  Dilke ;  still 
the  local  Liberals,  who  declined  Mr.  Cowen's  lead,  found  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  place  their  candidate  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  and  to  free  themselves  from  the  charge  of  being  wanting  in 
independence  and  self-reliance.  Even  the  Irish  Liberal  organs, 
which  felt  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Morley's  adhesion  to  Lord  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  admitted  that  the  honour  conferred  upon  him 
was  reflected  upon  the  constituency  which  had  recognised  his 
talents  as  a  political  thinker  and  writer. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  met  the  next  day  (26)  Sir  S. 
Northcote  at  once  claimed  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  his  demand 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  now  threadbare  Kilmainbam  **  compact." 
To  this  Lord  Hartington  demurred,  declaring  that  the  previous 
week's  debating  had  mainly  turned  upon  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  juncture ;  and  insisted  that  by  its  vote  on  Mr.  Gorst's 
amendment,  the  House  had  virtually  decided  the  question  and 
endorsed  the  action  of  the  Government.     After  a  protest  against 
Lord  Hartington's  sudden  change  of  front,  Sir  S.  Northcote  de- 
cided to  wait  and  consider  what  his  next  step  in  the  matter  might 
be,  and  the  rest  of  the  sitting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the 
administration  of  the  Crimes  Act.     For  the  first  time,  probably, 
Mr.  Parnell  spoke  to  empty  benches  or  to  stopped  ears.     Yet  his 
attack  upon  the  Irish  Executive  was  biting  and  occasionally  over- 
stepping those  bounds  of  restrained  invective  he  usually  pbserves ; 
as,  for   instance,  when  he  declared  that  the  Irish  judges  should 
not  be  allowed  to  try  political  cases  because  they  owed  their  places 
on  the  Bench  to  political  reasons.     After  a  prolonged  cjebate,  in 
which  no  new  element  of  attack  or  defence  was  introduced,  Mr. 
Pamell's  amendment  was  defeated  by  133  ao;ainst  15,  and  an 
attempt,  though  it  proved  fruitless,  was  made  by  Lord  Hartington 
to  bring  the  debate  on  the  Address  to  a  close.    Nor  were  his  efforts 
in  the  same  direction,  and  in  spite  of  the  urgent  state  of  public 
business,  more  successful  on  the  following  day  (Feb.  27),  for  when 
the  long  preliminary  business  had  l)een  disposed  of,  and  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  renew  his  re- 
quest for  a  day  to  discuss  the  Kilmainham  transaction  after  Mr. 
Gladstone's  return,  this    matter   was    once    more    reopened  by 
Mr.  Reginald  Yorke.     He  recounted  the  steps  which  he  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  had  taken  to  secure  an  inquiry,  and  he  made 
an  appeal  to  Lord  Hartington  which  he  probably  koew  would  be 
entirely  thrown  away.     The  Secretary  for  War  denied  that    he 
had  renewed  the  challenge  to  the  Opposition  made  originally  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  to  waste  further 
time  on  this  subject  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  public 
interests.     Mr.  Lowther  and  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  tried  to  carry 
the  discussion  a  little  further.     The  only  point,  however,  which 
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the  Opposition  had  to  go  upon  as  to  the  **  treaty  "  was  that  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  all  the 
communications  which  were  made  to  him  by  Captain  O'Shea  were 
placed  before  Mr.  Forster,  the  latter  did  not  make  the  customary 
sign  of  assent.  At  length  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop ;  and 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  country 
generally,  deserved  the  serious  attention  of  Parliament.  It  having 
been  found,  however,  that  he  had  incapacitated  himself  by  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  the  previous  night,  Mr.  A. 
O'Connor  thereupon  took  up  the  question.  Colonel  Colthurst 
seconded  the  amendment,  pleading  for  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  outdoor  relief;  Mr.  McCarthy  also  urging  the  Government 
strongly  to  take  steps  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  prevailing  in 
the  West. 

Mr.  C.  Russell  protested  against  the  doctrine,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  Opposition,  that  the  disorders  of  Ireland  were  due  to 
the  remedial  measures  of  the  Government,  and  while  approving  a 
firm  administration  of  the  law,  warned  the  Chief  Secretary  that  he 
could  never  succeed  in  his  work  of  pacifying  Ireland  unless  he  at 
the  same  time  pursued  the  policy  of  redressing  grievances.  He 
protested,  also,  against  the  doctrine  that  Ireland  was  not  to  be 
legislated  for  until  she  was  quiet,  or  until  England  and  Scotland 
had  had  a  turn  ;  and  among  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  he  indi- 
cated the  reform  of  the  Land  Act,  county  government  reform,  and 
a  reorganisation  of  the  magistracy.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  replying  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  delivered  an  important  speech  to  an 
empty  House.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Russell's  appeal  he  declined 
altogether  to  mix  up  repression  of  crime  and  redress  of  grievances, 
stating  that  the  Government  had  ready  several  Bills  for  Ireland — 
a  Union  Rating  Bill,  for  instance,  a  Lunatic  Bill,  a  Registration 
Bill,  a  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  and  Sea  Coast  Fisheries  Bill.  Dealing 
with  the  representations  as  to  the  distress,  he  said  this  was  a  sub- 
ject which  had  given  the  Government  even  greater  uneasiness 
than  the  assassination  plots  ;  and  admitted  that  the  results  of  his 
visit  to  the  West  left  on  his  mind  no  doubt  that  the  population 
was  passing  through  a  crisis.  The  distress  was  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  over-crowded  districts,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  a  cruel  kindness  to  go  on  pouring  out  public 
money  upon  a  system  of  relief  which  was  for  the  advantage  neithe^r 
of  the  Exchequer  nor  of  Ireland.  They  thought  they  would  do 
better  by  reverting  to  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  as  applied 
between  the  years  1849  and  1879,  by  encouraging  self-reliance  i^t 
home,  and  by  giving  assistance  without  exercising  compulsion  to 
those  who  wished  to  get  a  home  elsewhere.  That  niigl^t  seem  to 
be  a  cruel  policy,  but  it  was  the  only  wise  one.  The  holdings 
were  too  small,  the  land  was  losing  its  productiveness  through 
over-working,  the  facilities  for  going  into  debt  were  lessened,  and 
the  people's  resources  were  disappearing.     If  left  to  themselves. 
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the  people  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  only  remedy  of  emi- 
gration. Was  it  right,  he  asked,  that  the  taxpayers  of  England 
and  Scotland  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  keep  up  a  state  of 
things  and  a  system  which  could  lead  to  no  permanent  relief?  In 
reply  to  Colonel  Colthurst,  he  went  at  length  into  the  statistics  of 
the  last  famine  and  of  the  present  crisis  to  justify  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  relax  the  conditions  of  outdoor  relief  and  its 
determination  to  deal  with  distress  according  to  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Gibson,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  distress  in  several 
parts  of  Ireland,  laid  the  responsibility  of  meeting  it  on  the 
Government.  But  he  held,  also,  that  a  judicious  application  of 
the  Poor  Law  might  be  advantageously  supplemented  by  a  sympa- 
thetic system  of  emigration,  such  as  that  promoted  by  Mr.  Tuke 
for  the  benefit  of  the  smallest  holders. 

At  this  point  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that  the  debate  might 
be  allowed  to  close  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  firm  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  leader  of  the  House  might  have  brought  about  this 
result.  By  its  emphatic  vote  on  Mr.  Parnell's  amendment,  as  well 
as  by  its  undisguised  inattention  and  empty  benches,  the  House 
had  clearly  manifested  its  weariness  of  the  tactics  of  the  Irish 
party  and  their  coadjutors.  Nevertheless,  the  debate  on  the  Address 
was  allowed  to  drag  on  during  two  more  sittings.  LordHartington, 
although  strongly  urged  by  irresponsible  advisers  to  bring  the 
unpractical  discussion  to  an  abrupt  close,  perhaps  guessed  that 
this  step,  however  sure  of  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  consciences 
of  members  of  all  shades,  might  only  aggravate  the  evil  it  proposed 
to  mitigate.  It  was,  moreover,  an  open  question  whether  the  new 
rules,  stringent  as  they  were,  contemplated  any  limitation  of  a 
debate  on  the  Address ;  and  although  at  the  time  of  their  dis- 
cussion, this  point  had  been  definitely  raised,  it  had  Ijeen  put 
aside  by  the  leaders  of  both  sides,  who  may  have  recognised  the 
existence  of  a  widespread  feeling  th^t  wjien  the  powers  of  moving 
the  adjournment  had  been  so  greatly  restricted,  some  opportunity 
should  be  left  to  independent  members  to  review,  if  even  at 
inconvenient  length,  the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  es- 
pecially after  the  comparative  freedom  of  control  which  the 
Executive  enjoyed  during  the  recess.  Lord  Hartington,  indeed, 
as  soon  as  the  division  on  Mr.  Parnell's  amendment  had  been 
taken,  appealed  to  Mr.  J.  McCarthy  to  postpone  his  amendment 
dealing  with  the  distresp  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  until  the 
Report  on  the  Address  was  brought  up,  promising  him  at  the  same 
time  ample  opportunities  for  raising  a  discussion.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
however,  refused  to  give  way,  and  two  nights  more  were  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  wring  from  the  Government  the  promise  of  further 
Irish  legislation  in  the  course  of  the  Session.  The  amendment  of 
the  Arrears  Act,  the  reform  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Franchises,  or  the  remodelling  of  the  whole  system  of  Local 
Government,  as  the  sole  means  of  alleviating  the  widespread  dis- 
tress in  certain  districts  of  Ireland  were  the  chief  points  pressed 
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by  the  Home  Rulers.  A  strong  majority  of  them  further  pro- 
tested against  the  migration  proposals  of  the  Government,  in  the 
efficacy  of  which,  to  judge  from  Mr.  Childers'  dismal  forebodings, 
the  Cabinet  itself  had  but  little  confidence.  At  length,  after 
eleven  nights,  the  debate,  which  with  difficulty  had  been  kept 
alive,  collapsed,  Mr.  O'Connor's  amendment  being  defeated  by 
163  to  32. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  (March 
1)  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government, 
but  was  somewhat  unceremoniously  coughed  down,  and  the  Address 
was  agreed  to.  Without  further  delay  the  report  was  at  once 
brought  up,  and  after  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  had  explained 
the  course  adopted  with  reference  to  Lord  DufFerin's  despatch  on 
Egyptian  reform,  the  prefatory  work  of  the  session  was  ultimately 
brought  to  a  close. 

Meanwhile,  however,  some  efforts  to  advance  the  current  busi- 
ness had  been  made  at  various  times,  and  by  means  of  constant  ques* 
tionings  the  Opposition  had  brought  out  some  of  the  acts  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Government.  The  Postmaster-General's  apparent  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  to  the  chances  of  a  trade  competition  the  rights  of 
conveying  the  mails  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  called  for  a  very 
determined  protest  from  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  who  found  himself 
for  the  nonce  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party.  The 
outcry  was  so  loud,  and  the  advantages  of  giving  to  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  a  complete  monopoly  so  precarious, 
that  after  a  convenient  reference  of  the  question  to  a  select 
committee,  the  Government  was  glad  to  find  an  easy  way  of 
satisfying  at  once  its  own  consciences  and  the  loudly  expressed 
claims  of  the  Irish  constituencies.  On  the  matter  of  the  "  Ilbert 
Law,"  which  would  render  Europeans  in  India  liable  to  be  tried 
by  qualified  native  judges,  the  Government  was  not  less  skilful. 
The  point  was  raised  by  Mr.  Onslow  on  the  third  night  (Feb.  19) 
of  the  Session,  and  in  spite  of  the  apparent  determination  of  the 
Indian  Council  and  Cabinet  to  support  the  Ilbert  Bill,  the  Session 
was  allowed  to  close  without  any  formal  vote  being  taken,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Cross  announcing  from  the  first  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  submit  the  question  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  further  (Feb.  22)  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  propose  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses,  to  consider  the  question  of  a  Channel  Tunnel ;  and 
the  same  gentleman,  in  assenting  to  the  second  reading  (Feb.  27 ) 
of  the  two  Patents  for  Inventions  Bill,  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Mr.  Anderson  respectively,  announced  that  they 
would,  in  common  with  his  own  bill  on  the  same  subject,  be 
referred  to  a  Grand  Committee.  As  these  Grand  Committees 
were  in  future  to  be  nominated  by  the  "  Committee  of  Selection,'^ 
it  was  assumed  that  the  importance  of  the  nominating  body, 
hitherto  consisting  of  five  members,  should  be  greatly  enhanced. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Sir  John  Mowbray,  the  nunaber 
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was  forthwith  increased  from  five  to  seven  members  ;  whilst  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Kylands  to  augment  the  number  by  three  ad- 
ditional names  was  set  aside,  as  was  also  a  proposal,  far  more 
warmly  defended  by  the  Nationalists,  to  substitute  the  name  of 
Mr.  J.  McCarthy  for  that  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  who  was  the  re- 
verse of  popular  among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Pamell. 

As  soon  as  the  Address  had  been  voted  the  House  of  Commons 
was  able  to  resolve  itself  into  Committee    of  Supply,  and  Mr. 
Playfair  announced  his  retirement  from  the  Chairmanship  of  Ways 
and  Means.     On  the  motion  of  Lord  Hartington  Sir  Arthur  Otway 
succeeded    him;     but   previous   to   his   taking   the    Chair   Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  induced  the  Government  to  accept  a  resolution  in 
favour   of  compulsory   education  in  Ireland ;    whilst  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  persuade  the  House  to  ex- 
press its  regret  at  the  increased  burdens  thrown  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  operations  in  Egypt. 
The   cost  of  these  operations  was  stated  by  Mr.  Childers  to  be 
4,575,000^.,  of  which  640,000Z.  would  be  defrayed  out   of  Indian 
Revenue.     In  the  previous  Session  (July  27 )  2,300,000/.  had  been 
voted  "  for  strengthening  Her   Majesty's  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  "  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  fleet  from  co-operation 
had   thrown   the  whole  expense  upon  the   British  Government. 
According  to  the  compact,  the  cost  of  the  expedition  after  Septem- 
ber 15,  was  to  fall  upon  Egypt,  but  this  date  was  subsequently 
altered  to  October  1 .     In  the  original  estimate,  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  cost  of  the  Indian  Contingent;  but  during  the  Autumn 
Session  Mr.  Gladstone  had  stated  that  the  charges  in  respect  of  that 
body  would  reach  l,180,000i.,  and  these  figures,  in  a  revised  esti- 
mate, were  but  slightly  altered,  the  charges  incident  on  this  countiy, 
including  transport,  being  placed  at  3,360,000/.,  and  those  for 
Indian  troops  at  1,140,000/.,  making  a  total  of  four-and-a-half 
millions.     After  the  close  of  the   campaign  it  was    found  that 
these  estimates  had  been  exceeded  by  only  75,000/. ;  consequently, 
deducting  the  sums  which  would  not  come  into  course  of  payment 
until  the  following  financial  year,  the  amoimt  required  in  addition 
to  the  sum  voted  in  July  1882  was  1,595,000/.     Half  a  million 
included  in  this  represented  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  moving  the 
Indian   Contingent,  which  the  English  Government  decided  to 
defray.     The  total  military  force  sent  to  Egypt  had  amounted  to 
about  27,000  men,  of  whom  6,200  had  been  furnished  by  India. 
So  that,  after  a  due  allowance  for  the  naval  forces  employed,  the 
proportionate  charge  to  India  would  be  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total    cost  of  the  campaign.     The    consequence  of  adding    this 
charge  to  the  already  voted  estimates  of  the  year,  would  in  the 
opinion   of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  entail  a  deficit  of 
something   between  750,000/.  and  1,250,000/.  on   the  financial 
year.     And  at  that  date,  a  month  from  its  close,  Mr.  Childers 
felt  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  propose  any  further 
taxation,  and  consequently  reserved  his  scheme  for  dealing:  with 
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the  deficit  until   bis  regular  Budget  speech.     Mr.  Onslow  was 
supported  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  speaking  for  the  Conservative 
leaders,  in  objecting  to  the  principle  of  throwing  upon  India  any 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  war,  but  in  the  absence  of 
official  papers  found  it  impossible  to  raise  any  serious  discussion ; 
but  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  many  subsequent  speakers  from  the 
same  side  of  the  House,  twitted  the  Government  for  their  departure 
from  the  principle,  so  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the  Midlothian 
addresses  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  meeting  the  liabilities  of  each  year 
out    of    its  income ;    an  impossibility,  as  it  was   shown,  in  the 
present  case,  since  the  deficiency  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  floating 
balances,  and  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  income  of  the  succeeding 
year.     The  grant  in  aid,  500,000^.,  to  the  Government  of  India, 
was  then,  after  some  further  discussion,  agreed  to  (March  2),  but 
the   Army   Supplementary  Estimate   for   728,OO0Z.   provoked     a 
somewhat  longer  discussion,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the 
assurance  that,  if  not  voted,  the  Committee  would  have  to  sit  on 
the   following   day  (Saturday),  in   order   that  Supply  might   be 
closed  within  the  required  period.     The  points  chiefly  touched 
upon  in  the  discussion  were  the  costliness  and  insuffici^icy  of  the 
land  transport,  the  mortality  among  the  horses,  and  the  com- 
plaints against  the  medical  service.    The  Navy  Vote  for  350,0002., 
taken  on  March  5,  opened  up  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  a 
house  and  land  at  Port  Said,  for  76,OOOZ.,  from  Prince  Henry  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  used  by  the  purchasers  as  a  hospital  and 
head-quarters.     On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  took  psut  in  the 
debates  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  Session. 
Some  hours  were  spent  in  thrashing  out  this  somewhat  trivial 
question,  but  the  objectors  only  numbered  nineteen  when  a  vote 
came  to  be  taken.     On  the  more  interesting  and  tragical  episode 
of  the  murder  of  Professor  Palmer,  the  Government  were  subjected 
to  a  searching  cross-examination,  led  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  but  the 
vote  was  ultimately  agreed  to  without  a  division,  as  was  also  one 
for  I7,500i.  for  the  Civil  Chaises  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt,  but 
during  the  discussion  Sir  W.  Barttelot  referred  to  the  declaration 
of  Lord  Hartington  that  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  in  six 
months,  and  called  on  Mr.  Gladstone  to  repair  the  mischief  which 
might  arise  from  this  unqualified  statement.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
that  Lord  Hartington's  remark  was   merely  the  expression  of  a 
hope  founded  on  the  circumstances  as  far  as  they  had  gone.    Our 
departure  from  Egypt  would  depend  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  for  which  we  went  there ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
any  definite  time,  although  the  Government  believed  that  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made.     Mr.  Ritchie  and  others  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  this  statement,  but  Sir  W.  Lawson  expressed 
r^ret  that  the  first  thing  done  by  the  Premier  on  his  return  was 
to  dash  the  hopes  excited  below  the  gangway  that  the  business 
would  soon  be  over. 

Aflairs    in    tlie  Transvaal    having    offered   the   occasion    for 
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numerous  questions,  to  which  the  Ministerial  replies  seemed 
unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Gorst  attempted  to  raise  a  more  exhaustive 
discussion  on  a  Supplementary  Vote  of  14,000i.,  by  reading  a 
letter  describing  cruelties  practised  by  the  Boers  on  the  natives, 
and  asked  for  some  assurance  that  the  Government  would  take 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Ashley  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  replied  that  we  had  no  power  of  interference  by  the 
Convention,  except  by  moral  influence ;  that  the  Government  had 
done  all  in  its  power  for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  and  they 
promised  to  make  inquiries  into  the  alleged  cruelties.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  appealed  to  the  Government 
to  give  a  speedy  opportunity  for  discussing  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  Sir  R.  A.  Cross  moved  to  report  progress. 
This  was  negatived  by  128  to  96,  after  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
promised  that  an  early  day  should  be  given,  and  this  promise  he 
renewed  a  week  later. 

As  on  many  similar  occasions,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
discuss  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  both  Houses  on  the  same 
night.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  task  of  opening  the  debate 
devolved  on  Viscount  Cranbrook,  who,in  comimenting  on  the  recently 
published  papers  relating  to  the  inaction  of  the  Government  in 
South  Africa,  insisted  strongly  on  the  fact  that  the  Convention 
with  the  Boers  was  an  admitted  failure,  and  that  natives  who  were 
faithful  to  this  country  during  the  period  when  the  Transvaal  was 
under  British  rule  had  been  treated  with  exceptional  ferocity. 
He  particularly  wished  missionaries  to  speak  out,  in  order  that 
the  full  extent  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Boers  might  be  known. 
He  called  upon  the  Government,  therefore,  to  say  what  steps 
would  be  taken  to  protect  natives  residing  outside  of  the  Trans- 
vaal from  the  lawless  acts  of  the  members  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  Lord  Derby  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  do  nothing.  He  admitted  fiiUy  that  a  great  deal  of 
internecine  strife  was  going  on,  and  that  the  Convention  had  been 
set  at  naught  by  the  Pre  tori  an  Government.  He  attributed  the 
disturbances  in  the  Transvaal,  in  the  first  place,  to  quarrels  among 
the  natives  themselves,  in  which  Boer  filibusters  had  taken  part. 
*He  would  remonstrate  once  more,  but  he  did  not  think  that  any 
good  would  result,  nor  did  he  see  that  anything  practical  could  be 
done.  If  force  were  resorted  to  by  the  Government,  it  would  be 
useless  to  send  a  small  number  of  troops,  for  we  had  had  suflBcient 
experience  of  the  unwisdom  of  this  in  recent  years.  An  adequate 
expedition  would  cost  as  much  before  it  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
operations  as  the  fee  simple  of  the  lands  in  dispute,  and  the 
moment  the  army  turned  its  back  Boer  encroachment  would  begin 
again  de  novo.  He  was  prepared  to  do  what  he  could  to  succour 
refugees,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  British  public  did  not 
desire  to  be  again  mixed  up  with  the  troubles  in  the  Transvaal, 
Earl  Cairns,  amid  the  approving  cheers  of  the  Conservative  peers, 
pointed  out  that  the  Boers  admitted  openly  that  they  had  broken 
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the  Convention,  and  that  they  had  no  excuse  to  offer  except  that 
the  Convention  was  a  bad  one.     Lord  Derby's  speech  would  be 
received  in  Pretoria  before  his  remonstrances,  and  it  was  quite 
safe  to  predict   that  after   reading  it   remonstrances   would   be 
treated  with  perfect  contempt.     If  in  the  face  of  these  incursions 
into  native  lands  the  Government  still  maintained   the   fiction 
of  the  Queen's  suzerainty,  a  great  empire  would  practically  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.     The  Earl 
of  Kimberley  thought  that  the  root  of  the  difficulty  was  that  the 
Government  did  not  possess  the  sympathy  of  the  white  people  of 
South  Africa   in   their   attempts   to   protect   the  natives.     Earl 
Stanhope  recommended  tlie  Government  to  cut  itself  adrift  from 
all  connection    with  the  unhappy   existing   state   of   things    by 
tearing  up  the  Convention.     The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
apparently  unwilling  to  join  issue  with  Lord  Derby  on  the  point 
of  the   advisability  of  a  new  conquest  of  the  Transvaal,  urged 
that  the  matter  in  dispute  was  simply  whether  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry  in  South  Africa  was  a  success,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  not  a  complete  failure.   Earl  Granville  closed  the  debate  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  perhaps  the  country  would  not  restrict 
its  historical  retrospect  to  two  years  ago,  but  would  consider  the 
position  in  which  the  present  Ministry  were  placed  by  the  act  of 
their  predecessors  in  annexing  the  Transvaal.     The  tendency  of 
the   argument   of  the  noble  marquess   and   of  Lord   Cranbrook 
was  in  favour  of  violent  measures,  though  neither  of  them  had 
ventured   to  recommend   that   such   measures   should  be  taken. 
The  subject  was  then  allowed  to  drop  without  any  specific  issue 
having  been  raised. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gorst's  motion  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  more  direct   attack  on  the  Government  policy,  but 
before  its  discussion  could  come  on  a  somewhat  sharp  "  scene  " 
occiurred  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Opposition  leader  with 
reference  to  the  discussion  of  a  resolution  put  down  by  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach,  which  practically  involved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Government.     The  fray  commenced  by  Sir  S.  Northcote  asking 
whether   the   Government   would   fix  a  day  for   Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach's  motion  on  the  Transvaal.    Mr.  Gladstone  repeated  that* 
he  could  give  no  answer  until  after  he  saw  what  became  of  Mr. 
Gorst's  motion.     Upon  this  Mr.  Gorst  said  he  would  refrain  from 
bringing  forward  his  motion  then,  on  the  express  understanding 
that  the  Government  gave  an  early  day  immediately  after  Easter 
for   the  resolution  to  be  moved  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach.     Mr. 
Gladstone  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  public  reason  why  Mr. 
Gorst  should  not  bring  forward  his  motion ;  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  pressure  of  public  business,  already  very  severe,  was  not 
likely  to  be  relieved   after   Easter.     Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach   gave 
notice  that  he  would   repeat  the  question  a  few  days  later,  and  he 
added,  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition^  that  as  his  motion 
was  a  direct  challenge  on  an  important  question  of  policy — such 
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as  no  previous  Government  had  ever  declined — if  the  answer  he 
received  were  still  unsatisfactory,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  facilitiei?  for  discussion  by  the  use  of  the 
forms  of  the  House  if  necessary,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
delay  to  the  Government  business.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that 
he  would  not  be  deterred  by  these  threats  from  adhering  to  his 
opinion  that  the  question  of  the  Transvaal  would  be  more  con- 
veniently handled — by  himself,  at  least — on  Mr.  Gorst's  motion, 
and  that  he  should  give  no  answer  in  regard  to  the  other  until  he 
saw  what  became  of  it. 

After  a  short  interval,  during  which  Mr.  Marjoribanks  obtained 
the  promise  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  harbour 
accommodation  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Gorst 
rose   to   call   attention  to    the  position  of  British   subjects  and 
friendly  natives  in  the  Transvaal.     He  deprecated  any  desire  to 
cast  censure  on  the  Government,  and  declared  his  sole  object  to  be 
to  bring  before  them  and  the  House  the  injuries  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  Bechuana  people  by  the  Boer   Government   in 
direct  violation  of  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Convention  of 
1881.     Reminding  the  House  that  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the 
account  he  gave  of  the  Convention,  had  represented  the  retention 
of  the  suzerainty  as  the  means  of  protecting  the  natives  outside 
the  frontier,  he  related  in  detail,  chiefly  from  the  Blue-books,  the 
numerous   cruel   and    treacherous    attacks    made   on   the   chiefs 
Montsioa  and  Mankoroane  by  Dutch  freebooters.      Immediately 
after  the  signature  of  the  Convention  he  had  warned  the  House 
that  the  two  native  chiefs  would  certainly  be  punished  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  English,  but  he  was  assured  by  Mr.  Grant  Duflf 
and   by   the   Prime   Minister  that   the   interests   of  the  natives 
were  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.     In  March  1882  M. 
Joubert  himself  wrote  some  extraordinary  letters  to  the  chiefs 
declaring  that  the  British  agents  were  stirrers  up  of  mischief  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  one  of  them  was  a  poison  strewer.     That 
was  the  spirit  in  which  the  Convention  liad  been  observed.     After 
detailing  the  subsequent  outrages  as  set  forth  in  the  published 
papers,  he  said  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  devise  a  remedy.     He 
denied  that  the  resolution  pointed  to  a  new  South  African  war. 
He  simply  appealed  to  the  Government  to  carry  out  obligations 
into  which  they  had  voluntarily  entered.     Mr.  Alderman  Fowler, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  the  Boers  left  the  Cape  Colony 
on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1834,  and  ever  since  then  they  had 
pursued  a  career  of  rapacity  and  crime. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  in  a  maiden  speech,  regretted  that  the 
Government  did  not  abandon  the  Transvaal  altogether  immedi- 
ately after  its  accession  to  oflice.  He  maintained  that  Mankoroane 
had  only  himself  to  blame,  and  that  Mantsioa  was  not  much  better, 
and  pertinently  asked  why  we  should  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
men  of  this  type  being  absorbed  by  the  Transvaal  Boers.  The 
Transvaal  Government,  he  asserted,  had  done  all  it  could,  and  the 
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fault  lay  with  the  imperfect  boundary-line,  and  with  the  Conven- 
tion, which  imposed  on  the  Boer  Government  the  impossible  duty 
of  keeping  peace  on  the  border.  We  had  before  us  the  alterna- 
tive of  annexing  the  country  or  leaving  the  new  State  to  found 
itself;  but  personally  he  hoped  that,  as  we  were  not  under  the 
smallest  obligation  to  interfere,  we  should  not  move  a  single  man. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
said  he  joined  heartily  in  condemning,  as  discreditable  to  humanity, 
the  events  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal,  and  had  no 
desire  to  minimise  them ;  but  he  denied  that  these  chiefs  were  of 
the  peaceable  character  described.  In  fact,  disturbances  had  been 
going  on  ever  since  we  knew  the  country,  in  1851.  The  tribes 
were  always  contending  against  each  other  for  the  mastery ;  other- 
wise the  Boers  would  have  had  no  chance  against  them.  At  the 
same  time,  he  admitted  that  these  chiefs  had  claims  on  the  British 
Government,  and  the  Government  had  done  much  on  their  behalf 
not  merely  by  remonstrances,  but  by  actual  proposals  to  send  a 
police  force  to  clear  out  the  marauders.  These  proposals,  howevw, 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
the  Transvaal  Governments  to  join  in  them.  The  only  effectual 
mode  of  interference  was  by  sending  an  expeditionary  force  of  our 
own,  but  that  meant  a  continuous  occupation,  and  eventually 
annexation.  We  had  no  obligation  to  interfere,  and  to  yield  to 
the  natural  impulses  of  humanity  would  be  unstatesmanlike.  But 
the  Government  hoped,  he  said  in  conclusion,  to  be  able  to  devise 
a  plan  for  providing  for  these  chiefs  in  safety  and  comfort,  as  we 
had  provided  for  other  chiefs. 

The  debate  was  then  by  consent  adjourned,  but  if,  as  was  as- 
serted by  their  opponents,  the  Government,  in  proposing  to  renew 
it  at  a  morning  sitting,  hoped  to  avoid  further  discussion  of  a 
policy  which  they  could  scarcely  otherwise  defend  than  as  tenta- 
tive, they  were  greatly  mistaken.  The  public,  although  perhaps 
inadequately  informed  as  to  the  special  claims  of  the  rival  powers 
in  South  Africa,  was  very  generally  decided  against  any  renewal 
of  hostilities  against  or  in  behalf  of  Boers  or  Bechuanas.  A 
widespread  conviction,  irrespective  of  party  feeling,  showed 
itself  as  much  averse  to  affording  help  to  the  Gape  Colonists 
to  put  down  the  Bechuana  and  other  local  chiefs,  as  to  em- 
ploying a  British  force  on  a  long  and  costly  war,  the  only  pos- 
sible outcome  of  which  would  be  to  leave  the  colonists  at  some 
future  date  exposed  to  attacks  from  beyond  the  Transvaal,  without 
the  existing  protection  of  a  semi-neutral  zone  to  impede  the  ad- 
vance of  the  invaders.  Mr.  Forster,  as  the  unfaltering  champion 
of  native  rights,  found  his  powerful  speech  awake  but  little  sym- 
pathy from  his  own  side  of  the  House,  whilst  its  tone  furnished 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  fair  excuse  for  drawing  away  the  discussion 
from  the  vital  point  at  issue — the  exact  line  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Queen's  representative  in  South  Africa  towards  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  native  chief- 
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tains  whose  alliance  we  had  courted,  and  whose  interests  we  were 
morally  bound  to  defend.      Mr.  Forster's  speech,  however,  was 
more  than  a  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  natives — it  was  a  serious 
indictment  of  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  of  which  he  had  until 
recently  been  a  member.     He  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  pro- 
gress in  civilisation  made  by  the  Bechuanas  under  the  very  light 
hand  of  the  Queen's  Government,  which  had  promised  never  to 
desert  them,  if  they  would  stand  by  the  loyalists  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Boers.     They  had  loyally  performed  their  part  of  the 
contract  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  Boers  ;  and  when  the  latter 
proceeded  to  carry  their  threats  into  execution,  it  was  proposed 
that  we  should  abandon  our  allies  to  their  fate.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve  that  the   Goverement  of  the  Transvaal  was  too  weak  to 
restrain  filibustering  expeditions  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  strong  enough 
to  defy  the  Queen's  Government.     Supposing  the  chiefs  were  com- 
pensated with  land  or  money,  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  also  entitled  to  consideration  ?     Some  cries  of 
"  No,  no  '*  were  raised  on  the  Liberal  benches  at  this  question. 
Mr.  Forster  nevertheless  went  on  to  say  that  the  missionaries  had 
built  churches,  schools,  and  chapels,  and  if  their  buildings  were 
destroyed,  they,  too,  would  be  entitled  to  compensation.      His 
sympathy  with  the  South  African  natives  was  not  recent.     It  had 
grown  with  his  growth,  and  he  thought  it  a  very  dangerous  policy 
to  say  that  England  was  too  weak  to  protect  her  allies.     Carried 
out  logically,  it  meant  the  conversion  of  the  Cape  into  a  mere 
naval  station  and  the  abandonment  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

An  attack  so  direct,  supported  by  insinuations  and  suggestions 
of  hesitation,  if  not  of  double-dealing,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  an  immediate  reply,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  behalf  of 
the  Ministry  at  once  rose  to  vindicate  its  course  of  action.  Twit- 
ting Mr.  Forster  as  "  a  man  of  peace  "  clamouring  for  war,  be 
asked  him  whether  in  speaking  of  being  in  earnest  in  our  remon- 
strances to  the  Boer  Government,  he  meant  that  we  should  resort 
to  war  to  support  them.  If  this  were  so,  declared  Mr.  Gladstone, 
it  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  South  Africa 
was  the  only  part  of  the  world  where  we  had  never  been  able  satis- 
fectorily  to  get  rid  of  our  difficulties  at  any  time.  He  did  not  think 
it  had  been  proved  that  the  Transvaal  Government  was  guilty  of 
complicity  in  the  crimes  that  had  taken  place,  but  assuming  it  to 
be  so  the  fault  lay  with  the  entire  population  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  but  an  embodiment.  He  did  not  believe  that  before 
the  Convention  of  1881  Bechuanaland  was  free  from  violence,  nor 
was  it  true  that  the  people  were  ever  our  allies  in  the  sense  that 
we  asked  for  military  assistance  from  them.  The  only  portion  of 
the  speech  which  even  seemed  to  defend  the  Convention,  was  a 
subtle  distinction  drawn  first  of  all  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  now 
utilised  by  the  Government,  between  acquiring  a  right  to  inter- 
fere and  incurring  an  obligation  to  do  so.  Colonists,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said,  are  always  going  beyond  their  own  frontiers,  and  the 
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diflBculties  in  Bechiianaland  are  constantly  occurring  elsewhere  in 
South  Africa  and  wherever  the  process  of  colonisation  is  going  on. 
To  undertake  a  difficult,  costly,  and  almost  hopeless  expedition, 
1,100  miles  from  our  base  of  operations,  would  be  in  his  opinion 
a  step  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  objects  in  view.  He  did  not 
dispute  that  there  are  some  chiefs  who  had  strong"  claims  upon 
us,  and  the  Government  would  endeavour  to  recognise  those  claims. 
He  concluded  by  alluding  to  Mr.  Gorst's  motion,  Mr.  Cart¥mght's 
amendment,  and  Sir.  M.  Hicks-Beach's  threatened  motion  as  the 
"  three  obstacles,"  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  of 
the  question  and  of  a  solution  of  the  South  African  imbroglio.  Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beach  pointed  out  in  a  very  thin  House  that  if  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  Convention  were  as  great  as 
the  Government  alleged,  they  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  before 
concluding  it.  He  could  not  support  Mr.  Gorst's  motion,  because 
if  it  meant  anything  it  meant  war.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, however,  practically  amounted  to  this,  that  we  must  go  to 
war  or  disgracefully  abandon  our  allies. 

The  debate  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned ;  and  although 
the  order  remained  on  the  books,  many  weeks  passed  before  an 
opportunity  for  bringing  it  to  a  definite  issue  arose.  From  the 
outset,  however,  it  was  whether  any  serious  intention  existed  in  the 
minds  either  of  its  supporters  or  opponents  to  test  by  a  division 
the  position  of  opinion  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Sellar's  attempt  (March  6)  to  refoim  private  bill  legisla- 
tion, although  it  commanded  the  support  of  the  most  competent 
authorities,  bore  no  practical  fruit.  The  principal  point  on  which 
he  insisted  in  a  speech  of  great  lucidity  and  force  was  that  bills, 
after  having  passed  through  the  present  preliminaries,  instead  of 
being  considered  by  Select  Committees,  should  be  referred  to  Com- 
missions established  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  a 
power  of  appeal  to  a  Parliamentary  tribunal  to  be  established  for 
the  purpose.  Mr.  Davey  seconded  these  resolutions.  Mr.  Raikes, 
while  he  held  a  change  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  saw  objections 
to  Mr.  Sellar's  scheme,  and  sketched  out  another  by  which  he 
would  appoint  five  Commissioners  to  prepare  draft  orders  on  the 
local  inquiries  carried  on  by  assistant-Commissioners,  and  these 
draft  orders  he  proposed  to  embody  in  Provisional  Order  Bills  to 
be  passed  by  Parliament.  Mr.  Dodson,  while  admitting  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform,  could  not  concur  in  the  particular  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Sellar.  The  Government  would  agree  to  the  first 
resolution  affirming  the  necessity  of  reform,  recognising  that  it 
was  a  repetition  of  a  resolution  passed  in  1872  ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  Government  would  be  able  to  do  anything 
during  that  Session ;  a  forecast  which  the  future  did  not  belie. 

By  dint  of  a  strong  effort  the  supplementary  Civil  Service 
Estimates  had  been  passed  within  the  statutory  period,  although 
to  do  so  it  had  been  requisite  to  sit  through  the  greater  part  of 
one  night  (March  9)  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  following, 
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which  was  a  Saturday.  The  items  relating  to  Ireland  naturally 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  discussion.  The  expenses  of 
the  Land  Commission  since  its  establishment  in  1881  had  already 
reached  a  total  of  200,000{.  a  sum  which  alarmed  the  sensitive 
and  economical  Nationalists,  whose  guardianship  of  the  public  purse 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  however,  was  able  to 
show  that  for  this  sum  rents  had  been  reduced  by  130,000Z.  in 
24,000  cases  decided  by  law  ;  whilst  in  30,000  other  cases  reduc- 
tions amounting  to  80,000Z.  per  annum  had  been  agreed  to  before 
the  Commissioners.  Outside  tlie  Courts,  moreover,  reductions  of 
at  least  an  equal  amount  had  been  submitted  to  by  the  landlords, 
and  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  disputed  cases  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, so  that  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  originally  assigned 
for  the  duration  of  the  Land  Commission,  there  was  fair  reason  to 
believe  that  the  half  million  or  more  tenancies  existing  throughout 
the  country  would  be  dealt  with. 

The  ordinary  Estimates  for  the  year  were  also  laid  before  Par- 
liament before  Easter,  although  little  or  no  progress  was  made 
with  any  of  them.  The  Army  Estimates  (1883-4)  amounted  to 
15,606,700?.,  a  net  increase  of  148,600i.  as  compared  with  the 
original  estimates  of  the  preceding  year,  but  these  by  supplemen- 
tary estimates  for  728,000i.,  and  the  sum  of  900,000f.  for  army 
services  included  in  the  vote  of  credit,  had  brought  the  total 
expenditure  for  1882-3  up  to  17,086,OOOZ.  The  number  of  men 
to  be  provided  for  was  137,632,  an  increase  of  4,727  ;  but  here 
again,  to  the  102,905  provided  for  in  the  previous  year's  estimates 
10,000  men  had  been  afterwards  added  on  the  despatch  of  the 
expeditionary  force  to  Egypt.  The  total  for  the  eflFective  services 
amounted  to  12,689,900Z.,  being  thus  divided: — Regular  forces, 
4,525,200Z. ;  auxiliary  and  reserve  forces,  1,429,800;  commissariat 
and  ordnance  store  establishments  5,592,400Z. ;  works  and  build- 
ings, 739,400Z.  various  services,  403,100i.,  showing  a  net  increase 
in  the  efifective  services  of  281,300/. ;  but  the  total  of  the  non- 
effective services  was  2,916,800/.,  showing  a  net  decrease  of 
132,700/. 

The  largest  item  of  increase  for  the  eflFective  services  was 
151,000/.  for  provisions,  forage,  &c.,  the  cost  of  provisions  and 
allowances  in  lieu  being  increased  by  105,000/.,  and  cost  of  forage 
and  allowances  in  lieu  by  15,000/.,  and  lodging  allowances  by 
9,000/.  Under  the  head  of  clothing  establishments,  services,  and 
supplies,  there  was  an  increase  of  50,000/.,  and  under  army 
reserve  force  pay  and  allowances,  48,000/. 

An  increase  in  the  vote  for  militia  services  was  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  the  Irish  militia,  which  had  not  been  called  out 
in  1881  or  1882,  involving  an  extra  expenditure  of  143,000/.  The 
vote  for  naval  armaments  had  been  reduced  by  115,000/.,  in  con- 
s€;quence  of  naval  gun  carriages  being  now  provided  for  in  the 
army  estimates ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  an  increase  of 
95,500/.  for  gunpowder,  small  arms  ammunition,  torpedo  vessels. 
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and  accoutrements.  An  increase  of  31,000Z.  also  occasioned  by  the 
occurrence  of  leap-year,  the  extra  day's  pay  and  charges  fallings 
within  the  financial  year  1883-4.  The  actual  strength  of  the 
British  arniy  (on  paper)  during  the  same  period  was  stated  as 
follows : —Regular  forces  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  127,611  ; 
Army  Reserve,  first  class,  33,500 ;  second  class,  9,000 ;  militia, 
142,874;  yeomanry,  14,404;  volunteers,  247,921 ;  regular  forces 
on  Indian  establishment,  61,641 ;  total,  636,951.  Towards  the  cost 
of  maintaining  these  forces  various  payments  would  be  made  by 
the  colonies — viz.,  Honduras,  5,000i. ;  Natal.  4,000?. ;  Mauritius, 
1,800Z.;  Hong  Kong,  20,000?.;  Ceylon,  103,000Z;  the  Straits 
Settlements,  50,000Z. ;  and  Malta,  5,000?. ;  total,  205,000?.  Lord 
Hartington,  in  introducing  the  estimates  (March  12),  pointed  out 
that  the  expense  of  training  the  Irish  militia  would  practically 
account  for  the  net  increase  in  the  year's  estimates,  though  the  real 
increase  was  about  115,000?.  more,  which  would  in  future  have 
to  be  provided  out  of  the  Navy  votes,  where  the  charges  for  gun- 
carriages,  torpedo,  and  electric  stores  supplied  to  the  nav^  would 
appear.  He  admitted  that  the  recruiting  season  had  been  a  bad 
one,  but  this  he  attributed  to  the  raising  of  the  limit  of  age  from 
18  to  19  years,  as  well  as  to  the  general  improvement  of  trade, 
and  possibly  also  to  the  mobilisation  of  10,000  men  of  the  Reserve 
in  the  summer.  The  Reserves  then  called  out  were  those  of  a  year 
and  a  half — that  is,  men  who  had  joined  the  Reserve  in  1881  and 
during  the  first  half  of  1882.  These  should  have  furnished  a  con- 
tingent of  11,644  men,  of  whom  11,039  actually  presented  them- 
selves. After  deducting  those  unfit  for  service,  10,582  remained 
with  the  colours.  There  still  remained  after  this  first  summons 
17,000  men  of  the  First  Class  Army  Reserve  and  27,000  of  the 
Militia  Reserve.  Lord  Hartington  calculated  that  the  actual  number 
in  the  Reserve  was  then  25,687,  and  would  reach  31,000  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  To  increase  still  further  this  force  he  proposed 
to  take  a  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  Supplemental  Reserve,  to 
be  composed  of  men  who,  having  completed  their  service  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  might  volunteer  for  a  further  period  of  four  jears, 
but  would  only  be  liable  to  be  called  out  after  all  the  other 
Reserves  had  been  exhausted.  Amongst  the  other  more  important 
changes  effected  or  proposed  liord  Hartington  stated  that  the 
militia  had  been  provided  throughout  with  Martini-Henry  rifles ; 
that  all  guns  for  both  army  and  navy  would  be  made  of  steel ; 
that  experiments  would  be  made  with  both  the  colours  grey  and 
khokee,  recommended  by  the  Committee  as  alternative  substitutes 
for  the  traditional  scarlet  tunics,  which  were  pronounced  to  be 
both  visible  and  unserviceable.  In  deference,  however,  to  popular 
feeling,  the  scarlet  uniform  would  be  retained  for  parade  and  full 
dress.  After  a  languid  discussion  in  a  more  than  usually  empty 
House,  the  vote  for  1 37,632  men  of  all  ranks  at  home  and  abroad 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Navy  Estimates  in  like  manner  showed  a  trifling  increase 
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(273,099i.)  on  those  of  the  preceding  year,  excluding  the  supple- 
mentary expenditure  entailed  by  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  The 
total  sum  set  down  as  required  for  the  service  of  the  year  1883-4 
was  10,757,OOOi.,  of  which  the  principal  items  were — wages  to 
seamen  and  marines,  2,633,300^.;  dockyards,  1, 556,4002. ; 
machinery  and  ships  built  by  contract,  767,1522.  On  all  these 
an  increased  expenditure  was  anticipated  ;  but  upon  victuals  and 
clothing,  937,4002. ;  and  naval  stores,  1,122,5002.,  there  would 
be  a  certain  saving  in  consequence  of  the  stocks  on  hand  being 
large.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  introducing  the  estimates 
(March  15),  especially  dwelt  upon  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  was  to  concentrate  as  much  money  as  possible  upon  the  ship- 
building votes.  The  number  of  tons  to  be  built  in  the  dockyards 
during  the  year  would  amount  to  1 1,224  of  armoured  and  3,948 
of  unarmoiu'ed — total,  15,172  tons;  as  compared  with  14,816 
tons  in  the  preceding  year.  The  classes  of  ships  on  which  tlie 
work  was  to  be  done  were — ironclads,  12;  corvettes,  3;  sloops, 
4 ;  steel  steam  cruisers.  5 ;  gun  vessels  and  boats,  1 1  ;  other 
vessel,  1 — iotal,  36.  Of  the  ironclads,  the  Conqueror,  at 
Chatham;  the  Cordelia  corvette,  at  Portsmouth,  three  of  the 
sloops,  two  of  the  steam  cruisers,  after  delivery  by  the  contractors; 
four  of  the  gun-vessels,  and  a  composite  paddle-wheel  would  be 
completed ;  whilst  4,252  tons  (weight  of  hull)  was  the  amount 
intended  to  be  built  by  contract  in  1883-4,  of  which  2,270  tons 
would  be  upon  unarmoured  ships.  The  Government,  said  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  refused  to  rush  into  a  new  era  of  ship- 
building, but  they  were  anxious  to  construct  two  ships  of  high 
speed  and  great  buoyancy,  the  Mersey  and  the  Severn,  which, 
although  not  altogether  armoured,  had  their  machinery  and 
magazines  protected,  and  might  possibly  prove  to  be  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  category  of  war- vessels.  The  total  force  required  for 
the  sea  and  coastguard  services,  including  12,400  marines,  was 
set  down  at  57,250  men  and  boys,  showing  a  slight  reduction 
(250)  in  the  number  of  the  previous  year,  due  to  changes  in  the 
artificer  and  labouring  classes. 

The  other  Parliamentary  business  transa^cted  before  Easter, 
which  fell  unusually  early,  may  be  briefly  summarised.  In  the 
House  of  Ix)rds  two  Bills  successfully  passed  through  all  their 
stages,  one  introduced  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  Prohibiting  the  Pay- 
ment of  Wages  in  Public  Houses,  and  one  for  rendering  per- 
manent the  Act  passed  in  1878  for  Prohibiting  the  Sale  of  Liquors 
on  Simdays  throughout  Ireland.  In  the  original  Act  the  five 
largest  towns  were  exempted  from  its  operations,  but  the  Govern- 
ment now  desired  to  make  the  law  applicable  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  But  the  second  and  third  reading  was  taken  without 
division,  although  certain  protests  were  raised  against  the  policy 
of  the  measure. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  motion  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  was  opposed  by  Government, 
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and,  after  a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  withdrawn.  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  chiefly  desirous  to  ascertain  the  reasons  which 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  tenants  who  might  wish  to  purchase 
their  holdings.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  purchase  clauses 
when  the  Land  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and  it  was  asserted  that 
the  tenants  were  eager  on  all  sides  to  become  landowners.  The 
experience  of  the  first  few  months  did  not  bear  out  this  view,  but 
Lord  Hartington,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  declared  that 
tenants  were  too  much  occupied  in  obtaining  a  settlement  of  their 
rents  to  think  of  aught  else.  When  things  were  more  settled 
down  the  Government  would  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  draw- 
backs to  the  existing  Act,  and  if  after  investigation  further 
legislation  were  necessary  to  make  the  purchase  clauses  more  easily 
available,  an  amending  Act  should  be  at  once  brought  forward. 

The  Braithwaite  and  Buttermere  Railway  Bill,  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  open  up  the  lake  district,  although  opposed  by 
Lord  Mount  Temple,  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  (March 
5)  by  46  against  11;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  High  Beech  and  Epping  Railway,  which  threatened 
to  invade  a  portion  of  Epping  Forest  recently  acquired  as  an  open 
space  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public,  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bryce,  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  saddled  with  a  regulation 
(230  to  82),  which  rendered  its  construction,  as  proposed,  im- 
possible (March  12). 

In  the  Lower  House,  however,  although  the  debate  on  the 
Address  and  the  necessities  of  the  public  service  had  absorbed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Session  before  Easter,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
succeeded  in  putting  forward  his  Bankruptcy  Bill.  The  chief 
innovation  of  the  Government  measure  was  the  transfer  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  power  hitherto  vested  in  the  Judge  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  in  its  other  provisions  it  closely  followed  the 
lines  of  the  measure  introduced  in  the  previous  Session.  Mr. 
Stanhope,  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  attempted  to  delay  the 
course  of  the  Bill  by  proposing  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  prepared  to  entrust  to  any  public 
department  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Bill.  After  a  short  debate 
this  was  negatived  by  89  to  45,  and  the  Bill  read  a  second  time 
(March  19;,  on  the  understanding  that  in  due  course  it  would  be 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade,  Shipping,  and 
Manufactures,  one  of  the  two  Grand  Committees,  of  which  ex- 
periment was  to  be  made  under  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure.  On 
tlie  same  understanding  a  Bill  on  the  same  subject,  introduced  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  was  not 
only  read  a  second  time  (March  19)  but  reached  the  Committee 
stage  (March  20)  without  opposition.  Mr.  G.  Anderson's  Bill  for 
extending  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Acts,  so  far  as  to  put  a  stop 
to  pigeon  shooting,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell  and 
others,  who  argued  that  such  a  measure,  if  passed,  would  seriously 
interfere  with  recognised  and  legitimate  sport.     The   majority. 
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however,  on  the  second  reading  (Maxch  7),  195  to  40  was  so 
decisive  as  to  assure  its  subsequent  success  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  claims  of  Ireland  for  further  legislation  came  before  the 
House  on  two  occasions.  The  Borough  Franchise  Bill  (March  7), 
introduced  by  Mr,  Dawson,  proposed  to  extend  to  that  country  the 
franchise  as  enjoyed  by  urban  voters  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Mr.  Mulholland,  presumably  speaking  for  the  IJlster  Conservatives, 
moved  a  resolution  declaring  that  in  the  imsettled  condition  of 
Ireland  it  was  inexpedient  to  make  any  large  changes  in  the 
parliamentary  franchise  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Trevelyan  said  the 
Government  would  support  the  Bill,  because  the  Liberal  party, 
out  of  office,  had  supported  it,  and  also  because  they  desired  to 
have  equality  in  England  and  Ireland,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
assimilate  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Plunket  opposed  the  Bill,  and 
Colonel  King-Harman  was  speaking  against  the  Bill  at  the  hour 
of  adjournment. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  following  day,  but  no  result 
was  arrived  at,  and  ultimately  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  (March  1 9), 
and  another,  dealing  slightly  diflferently  with  the  details  of  the 
measure,  remained  for  a  long  time  on  the  Order  Book,  On  March 
14  Mr.  Pamell  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Law 
(Ireland)  Act  (1881)  Amendment  Bill,  which  he  said  had  been 
drafted  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  defects  in  the  Act  of  1881, 
some  of  which  were  foreseen  and  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  others  of  which  had  become  evident  during 
the  working  of  the  Act,  and  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  in 
the  well-known  case  of  Adams  v.  Dunseath.  The  Bill  also  pro- 
vided for  the  inclusion  of  certain  classes  which  were  left  out  of  the 
Act  of  1881,  such  as  the  leaseholders  and  occupiers  of  town  parks. 
He  further  proposed  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  purchase 
clauses.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  measure  were  :  (1)  the  dating 
of  the  judicial  rent  from  the  gale  day  succeeding  the  application 
to  fix  the  fair  rent ;  (2)  power  to  the  Court  to  suspend  proceedings 
for  ejectment  and  recovery  of  rent  pending  the  fixing  of  a  fair 
rent  on  the  payment  by  the  tenant  of  a  rent  equal  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  of  his  holding ;  (3)  a  definition  of  the  term  improvement 
as  any  work  or  agricultural  operation  executed  on  the  holding 
which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  holding,  or  any  expenditure  of 
capital  and  labour  on  the  holding  which  adds  to  its  letting  value ; 
(4)  direction  to  the  Court  that,  in  fixing  fair  rent,  the  increase  in 
the  letting  value  of  the  holding  arising  from  improvements  efiected 
by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessor  in  title  shall  belong  to  the  tenant, 
and  the  landlord  shall  not  be  permitted  to  ask  for  an  increase  of 
rent  in  respect  of  such  increase  of  letting  value ;  (5)  the  use  and 
enjoyment  by  the  tenant  of  his  improvements  shall  not  be  held 
to  be  compensation  for  such  improvement ;  (6)  the  presumption 
as  regards  the  making  of  the  improvements  to  be  for  the  future 
in  favour  of  the  tenant;  (7)  power  given  to  leaseholders  and  to 
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holders  of  town  parks  to  apply  to  the  Court  to  fix  a  fair  rent ;  and 
lastly,  the  Land  Commission  to  be  permitted  to  advance  the  full 
amount  of  purchase-money,  and  in  the  case  of  holdings  imder 
30i.  the  period  of  repayment  is  to  be  extended  over  fifty-two  years 
instead  of  thirty-five  years. 

The  rejection  of  the  measure  was  moved  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  that  the 
relation  between  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  should  be  altered 
every  year.     Finality  was  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  one 
as  the  other,  and  Mr.  Parnell's  measure  was  as  great  an  advance 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  of  1881,  as  that  was  upon  the  legis- 
lation of  1879.     Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  an  Ulster  Liberal,  appealed 
strongly  to  the  Government,  either  to  support  Mr.  Pamell,  or  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  of  their  own  to  remove  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
anomalies  of  the  Act  of  1881.     In  reply  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once 
rose  to  state  the  course  the  Government  was  prepared  to  adopt : — 
Referring  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Land  Courts,  he  said  that 
about  90,000  contentious  cases  had  been  entered.    Of  these  30,000 
liad  been  settled,  and  at  the  close  of  January  60,000  remained. 
The  settlement  was  going  forward  in   the  courts  at  the  rate  of 
2,350  a  month.     The  rate  of  settlement  had  risen  from  14  to  100 
a  day,  or  30,000  a  year,  and  they  were  justified  in  expecting, 
without  any  undue  haste,  that  there  would  be  a  further  increase 
in  the  rate.     But,  apart  from  the  cases  referred  to  the  courts,  a 
great  many  reductions  were  going  forward  under  the  operation  of 
the  Land  Act.     Putting  these  togethef,  he  held  that  in  the  main 
the  Land  Act,  as  it  was  now  at  work,  was  eflfecting  the  great  pm*- 
pose  for  which  it  was  passed.     Coming  to  the  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  the  Government  diflfered  organically  from  it.     The  Bill 
amounted  to  a  virtual  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and 
the  Government  at  no  time  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  had  used 
any  words  or  done  any  act  which  would  justify  any  one  in  supposing 
that  they  were  prepared  to  concur  in  such  reconstruction.     The 
Government  believed  that  in  the  main  the  work  of  the  Land  Act 
was  being  done,  and  they  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
could  give  no  encouragement  to  any  plan  for  disturbing  the  main 
provisions   of  the  Act,     With  respect  to  the  ominous  words  of 
Mr.  Pamell  that  the  rents  now  being  fixed  by  the  courts  were 
to  be  regarded  as  rack  rents,  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
imable  to  pay  them,  he  respectfully  differed  from  him  both  upon 
principle  and  fact.     He  would  go  further,  and  say  that  he  not  only 
did  not  believe  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  but  that  they  were 
not  unwilling  to  pay  these  rents,  and  that  they  were  showing  at 
this  moment  a  laudable  and  general  anxiety  to  fulfil  the  contracts 
into  which  they  had  entered.     He  hoped  Mr.  Pamell  would  give 
to  the  House  the  assurance  that  the  renewed  crusade  he  was  about 
to  announce  was  one  that  would  be  conducted  within  the  lines  of 
strict  legality,  and  that  no  countenance  would  be  given  to  those 
who  mJglit  seek  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  countiy  or  the  law 
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of  the  land.  But,  returning  to  the  Bill,  the  Government  could 
promise  to  it  no  support,  and  enter  into  no  undertaking  to  disturb 
the  main  provisions  of  the  Land  Act.  It  might  be  said,  "  Do  you 
intend  to  introduce  any  Bill  with  regard  to  matters  of  detail  ? ' 
The  Government  did  not  intend  to  introduce  any  such  Bill.  The 
need  for  amendments  was  a  secondary  need,  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  undertake  to  biu-den  the  House  with  an  embarrassment 
such  as  that,  in  addition  to  other  embarrassments.  Looking  at 
the  general  interest  of  the  empire  as  a  whole,  and  looking  es- 
pecially at  the  interest  of  Ireland — looking  at  the  sacrifices  they 
had  demanded  and  exacted  from  certain  classes  in  Ireland  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  their  duty  were  they  now  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  demand  for  new  sacrifices  which  they  did  not  think  in  the 
main  justice  required  ;  while,  as  regarded  the  people  of  Ireland — 
they  had  done  substantial  justice  to  their  demands,  and  they  could 
not  be  too  clear  in  announcing  that  no  encouragement  would  be 
received  from  the  Government  to  the  entertaining  of  further 
schemes  and  proposals  of  change  to  which  they  were  not  prepared 
to  give  support,  and  which  they  did  not  believe  would  be  either  to 
the  honour  or  advantage  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bryce,  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  Liberals,  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  Government  had  given  no  promise  that  the 
questions  dealt  with  in  the  Bill  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  present, 
or  at  the  latest,  in  the  following  Session.  On  a  division  Mr. 
Pamell's  Bill  was  rejected  by  250  to  63 ;  all  the  Irish  members, 
except  the  Conservatives,  voting  for  the  second  reading ;  as  did 
the  bulk  of  the  Independent  English  Radicals,  whilst  the  majority 
was  composed  of  the  Conservatives,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, 
the  Whigs  and  the  INIinisterialists. 

After  a  short,  but  somewhat  bitter  debate,  on  the  condition  of 
the  Scotch  crofters  (March  20),  the  House  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  recess.  Before  this,  however,  the  names  of  the  newly 
established  "  Grand  Committees  "  were  reported.  Each  of  the 
Committees  was  to  consist  of  sixty-four  members,  Mr,  Sclater- 
Booth  being  the  chairman  of  that  relating  to  Law  and  Justice,  and 
Mr.  Goschen  of  that  relating  to  Trade,  Shipping,  and  Manufactures. 

Outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  public  interest  had  been 
languidly  moved  by  the  Cabinet  change,  and  the  succession  of 
Lord  Carlingford  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  where  he  had 
been  acting  for  Earl  Spencer,  attracted  but  little  attention.  It  was 
annoimced  also  that  Lord  Spencer,  as  Viceroy,  would  remain  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  a  somewhat  unusual  arrangement,  and 
that  the  duties  of  the  yet  uncreated  minister  of  Agriculture  would 
be  assigned  to  the  Lord  President.  Neither  this  reform  nor  the 
expected  promotion  of  Lord  Eosebery  to  be  Lord  Privy  Seal,  with 
a  special  interest  in  the  management  of  Scotch  business,  was  des- 
tined tQ  be  carried  out. 

Platform  speeches,  in  spite  of  Parliament  being  in  Session,  were 
more  numerous  than  ever ;  members  of  both  Houses  apparently 
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recognising  that  the  party  forces  were  best  organised  locally,  and 
that  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  political  life,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  of  its  chief  actors  should  be  constantly  face  to  face  with  the 
electorate. 

Thus   Lord  Carlingford,  addressing   a   meeting   at  Coventry 
(February  27),  declared  emphatically  that  there  was  notliing  more 
to  know  with  respect  to  the  Kilmainham  transaction,  and  com- 
plained that  this  matter  should  be  unscrupulously  used  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  damaging  the  Government  in  the  opinion  of 
their  countrymen,  and  setting  the  English  public  against  the  re- 
medial and  reforming  measures  carried  for  Ireland.    The  Govern- 
ment  were   condemned   not   for   what   they   did,   but   for  what 
they  never  did — for  what  their  accusers  in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence 
and  assertions,  in  the  teeth  of  their  own  assertions,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  assertions  of  Mr.  Forster  himself,  had  assumed.     This  trans- 
action, a  simple,  though  an  important  and  difficult  one,  had  been 
disguised  and  overloaded  with  fiction  and  tales.     There  had  been 
no  new  departure  in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  Lord 
Spencer  had  not  changed  his  views,  for  he  went  to  Ireland  with  the 
assurance  that  Government  would  obtain  powers  from  Parliament 
against  crime  more  eflfective  than  the  former  Act.  The  only  change 
was  that  the  terrible  tragedy  in  Phoenix  Park  enabled  the  Govern-- 
ment  to  press  the  Crimes  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 
without  the  operation  of  the  new  Eules.     Lord  Spencer's  intentions 
and  policy  and  plans  of  government  had  never  changed  and  had 
remained  the  same  as  when  he  assisted  in  framing  the  Crimes  Bill 
in  Whitehall. 

On  the  same  night  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  Woodstock, 
denounced  the  Ministry  as  a  Government  of  Imposture,  an  ad- 
ministration of  make-believes,  whose  every  act  was  a  fraud  or  a 
sham.  And  in  a  more  serious  vein  Lord  Cranbrook,  addressing  a 
meeting  of  the  Westminster  Conservative  Association,  asked  if 
they  trusted  the  men  in  power  or  not.  They  had  among  those 
men — for  the  first  time  in  the  Government  of  this  country — those 
who  had  pronounced  opinions,  which  in  fact  amounted  to  Repub- 
licanism. They  had  men  who  were  avowed  enemies  to  the  Church 
Establishment,  and  who  were,  he  believed,  bent  on  destroying  the 
religious  schools  of  the  country,  and  again  he  would  ask  them, 
were  they  satisfied  with  the  men  ?  Were  they  satisfied  with  the 
policy  ?  They  had  the  House  of  Commons  disorganised,  they  had 
Ireland  in  a  condition  that  admittedly  she  had  never  been  in  for 
y^ars  before.  Were  they,  too,  satisfied  because  the  Colonies  were 
distracted  and  distrustful  from  what  the  men  in  power  said  ?  They 
had  basely  deserted  their  countrymen  in  the  Transvaal,  and  were 
they  satisfied  with  what  was  going  on  in  Central  Asia  ?  They  had 
ceased  to  talk  of  anything  being  formidable  in  Central  Asia,  but 
there  was  a  Russian  tide  flowing  unceasingly  on  there,  and  ad- 
vancing on  the  mountains  that  formed  the  boundaries  of  our  great 
Indian  Empire.     He  did  not  say  Russia  would  invade  India,  but 
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it  was  only  by  keeping  up  the  feeling  that  England  was  predom- 
inant and  all-powerful,  and  that  there  was  no  greater  Power  than 
the  British  one,  that  we  could  maintain  our  position.  And  yet 
what  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  now  ?  Why,  wilful 
ignorance  closed  his  eyes,  and  enabled  all  this  to  go  on  as  though 
he  were  not  alive  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  were  menac- 
ing our  coimtry. 

The  by-elections,  meanwhile,  had  done  nothing  to  indicate  any 
great  change  in  public  feeling.  At  Newcastle  (February  24),  Mr. 
John  Morley  had,  in  spite  of  the  divisions  in  the  Liberal  party  in 
that  city,  carried  the  seat  by  9,443  votes  against  Mr.  Gainsford 
Bruce,  the  Conservative  candidate,  who  polled  only  7,187,  although 
he  had  been  promised  by  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  some  two  or 
three  thousand  votes.  Mr.  John  Morlev,  whose  brilliant  career  as 
a  publicist  had  not  prevented  him  from  looking  at  politics  with  a 
practical  mind,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Liberal  Association  as  its 
candidate  in  spite  of  the  silent  opposition  of  the  senior  member 
(Mr.  Cowen)  and  his  party,  and  in  spite  of  the  more  open  dis- 
content of  the  working  men  who  desired  to  send  to  Parliament  a 
member  of  their  own  body.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  liis 
success  was  long  regarded  as  doubtful,  but  when  the  result  was 
known,  the  credit  due  to  the  Liberal  Association  and  to  the  staneh- 
ness  of  its  supporters  was  fully  recognised.  In  other  constituencies 
the  "  caucus"  had  failed,  and  had  probably  aroused  discord  instead 
of  promoting  union  and  displaying  strength ;  but  in  Newcastle  its 
selection  was  more  than  ordinarily  fortunate  ;  although  Mr.  JNIorley's 
success  suggested  that  even  with  the  caucus  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate  would  still  w^igh  for  much.  In  Mid 
Cheshire  the  Conservatives  showed  (March  14)  that  there  was  no 
falling  oflF  in  their  attachment  to  their  principles,  and  to  their 
local  leader.  Hon.  A.  de  Tatton  Egerton  polled  a  heavier  vote 
(4,214)  than  had  been  given  to  either  of  the  other  members  of 
his  &mily  who  were  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  the 
General  Election.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  candidate,  Mr, 
G.  W.  Latham,  polling  only  3,592,  showed  that  the  Liberal  party 
had  lost  upwards  of  200  supporters  since  he  had  come  forward  as 
its  champion  three  years  previously. 

The  attempts  of  a  gang  of  Irish  Americans  to  blow  up  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Times  office  (March  15), although 
unattended  with  loss  of  life,  produced  a  feelinj;i;  of  insecurity  ])()r- 
deriDg  on  panic,  not  only  in  lioodon  hut  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Alarming  stories  of  ilie  discovery  of  arms  and  (ex- 
plosives were  greedily  swallowed,  and  the  fears  of  the  public  were 
daily  fostered  by  sensational  reports  of  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances. The  Government,  in  possession  of  far  more  information 
than  it  allowed  to  transpire,  unintentionally  added  to  the  alarm 
which  it  desired  to  allay.  The  police  force  was  increased,  the 
principal  public  buildings  were  placed  under  military  guard ;  and 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  constantly  watched  over  at  home,  and  in 
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the  streets  by  detectives  and  ordinary  constables.  These  were 
facts  patent  to  all,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  on  such  a  basis  the 
wildest  rumours  arose.  London  was  to  be  wrecked  or  destroyed  by 
simultaneous  explosions  of  dynamite  in  various  districts;  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  War  Office,  were 
to  be  blown  up  or  burnt  down.  Woolwich  Arsenal,  Portsmouth 
Dockyard,  and  other  such  places  were  to  be  sacked  and  rendered 
useless.  After  awhile,  and  especially  after  the  capture  of  Dr. 
Gallagher  and  his  associates,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Birmingham  police,  the  panic  subsided ;  but  the  dread  inspired  by 
the  knowledge  that  a  new  and  most  destructive  agent,  nitro- 
glycerine, was  practically  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  miscreant 
with  an  aptitude  for  chemistry,  was  long  in  wearing  off.  It  was, 
morever,  admitted  by  the  police  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Gallagher  that 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  this  dangerous  explosive  had,  in 
their  belief,  been  manufactured,  and  that  only  a  portion — the 
greater  portion,  it  is  true — had  been  discovered. 
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Although  the  short  duration  of  the  Easter  recess  hampered  the 
movements  of  ministers  who  might  have  wished  to  have  inter- 
views witli  their  constituents,  the  small  opportimities  offered 
wore  not  wholly  thrown  away.  Mr,  Bright,  in  fulfilment  of  a  long 
standing  promise,  went  down  to  Glasgow  to  take  his  seat  as  Lord 
Eector  of  the  University,  an  honour  conferred  on  him  some 
months  before.  The  bestowal  on  him  of  the  freedom  of  the  city 
and  other  ceremonials  afforded  Mr.  Bright  ample  scope  for  oratory. 
His  speeches,  however,  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  the  past,  and 
sketched  in  vivid  tones  the  political  struggles  in  which  he  had 
played  a  prominent  pait.  The  first  of  these  addresses  was  de- 
livered in  St.  Andrew's  Hall  (March  21)  on  his  installation  as 
Lord  Eector,  an  honour  conferred  upon  Edward  Burke  exactly  a 
hundred  years  before,  and  four  years  later  upon  Adam  Smith. 
Mr.  Bright  spoke  of  his  own  disadvantage  in  never  having  had  a 
university  training,  and  said  he  felt  a  certain  sense  of  humiliation 
in  addressing  such  a  body  of  people  as  that  before  him.  He 
asked  himself  what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  there  in  range  of 
their  sjrmpathy  and  favour.  It  must  be  because  of  some  sympathy 
with  his  political  labours.  He  had  taken  some  part  in  politics, 
and  had  perhaps  been  of  some  service  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  of   the   country,     Univereity    education,    however, 
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seemed  to  him  very  imperfect,  since  it  had  done  so  little  in  eradi- 
cating warfare.  The  poverty  and  misery  which  had  so  long 
existed  in  G-reat  Britain  were  in  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  their  having  for  centuries  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Caesars. 
There  could  be  nothing  better,  nothing  greater  to  interest  students, 
than  to  direct  their  earnest  attention  to  some  of  those  questions 
in  the  great  political  field  that  immediately  concemed  them  and 
those  with  whom  they  were  connected.  EefeiTing  to  the  struggle 
with  slavery  in  America,  Mr.  Bright  said  there  had  been  nothing 
perhaps  in  ancient  or  modem  history  to  surpass  or  even  to  equal 
it,  and  remarked  that  if  justice  and  morality  had  stepped  upon 
the  scene  the  whole  of  the  vast  calamity  might  have  been  avoided. 
The  Crimean  war,  he  said,  had  been  caused  by  the  passionate 
vindictiveness  of  a  Minister  abroad,  and  he  held  that  Russia  was 
not  permanently  weakened  by  the  war  in  question,  and  Turkey 
was  not  permanently  made  in  the  least  degree  more  secure.  He 
also  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  where  the  greatest  armies  existed 
there  nations  were  involved  in  the  greatest  peril.  Mr.  Bright 
next  spoke  at  length  on  the  colonies,  referring  to  the  wars  in 
which  we  had  been  engaged  at  the  Cape,  in  India,  in  China,  in 
Abjrssinia,  and  Egypt.  These  wars  were,  he  said,  the  price  we 
paid  for  the  great  historical  and  marvellous  dependency  of  the 
Indian  Empire. 

On  the  following  day.  Good  Friday  (March  22),  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow  was  presented  to  Mr.  Bright,  who  in 
returning  his  thanks  expressed  his  surprise  that  so  many  diflferences 
of  opinion  existed  on  political  questions.  He  believed  the  diflB- 
culty  arose  because  men,  in  discussing  political  questions,  or  in 
examining  them,  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  question,  but  were 
influenced  by  the  husk,  and  never  got  at  the  kernel,  and  fought 
about  that  which  was  really  not  the  matter  in  dispute.  When  he 
looked  back  to  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it 
seemed  ajstounding  that  there  could  on  such  a  (question  have  arisen 
80  great  a  contest, 

"  At  the  present,"  he  added,  "  we  are  all  agieed  upon  Uie ques- 
tion, and  we  look  into  each  other's  faces  and  we  ask,  How  is  it 
possible  that  anybody-  Ilia t  a  great  party  in  the  cuuutry  and  the 
great  majority  in  the  House  of  (,'ommons — ^yhen  I  went  into  the 
House  there  was  a  majority  of  thirty  in  favour  of  maintain  ng  the 
Corn  Laws — how  conies  it  tliat  there  could  be  such  a  Parliamentary 
party  combined  together  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  so  iniquitous 
a  law  as  that  we  were  warring  against  ?  It  ended,  as  you  know, 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Government  that  was  elected  to  support 
that  law.  It  went  further.  The  party  drove  out  of  oflBce  their 
trusted  leaders.  But  the  law  was  repealed,  and  we  have  had  the 
advantage  of  it.  And  we  now,  at  thirty  years,  or  five-and-thirty 
years'  distance,  look  back  with  astonishment  that  there  ever  could 
have  been  such  a  contest  over  so  simple  a  matter." 

It  was  the  same  with  the  questions  of  Parliamentary  reform,  ot 
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Law  reform,  and  of  justice  to  Ireland.  If  the  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  applied  their  minds,  apart  from  mere  party  con- 
siderations, to  these  questions  and  tried  them  by  the  unalterable 
standard  of  justice  to  the  people  for  whom  they  were  about  to 
legislate,  would  it  have  been  possible  that  such  great  conflicts 
could  have  arisen  ?  If  he  were  speaking  to  the  Conservative  party 
he  should  ask  them  to  look  upon  the  past  and  to  see  whether 
they,  themselves,  and  their  fathers  had  not  been  moved  by  un- 
worthy fears,  and  whether  it  was  not  possible  for  them  now  to 
follow  a  different  course,  and  to  receive  with  rather  more  open 
minds  the  claims  of  various  classes  of  people  for  more  favourable 
consideration  in  the  legislation  of  Parliament, 

Optimist  views,  such  as  these,  however,  were  but  little  shared 
by  those  who  regarded  Parliament  as  the  arena  in  which  contend- 
ing parties  should  measure  strength  and  fight  out  their  diflFerences 
to  the  last,  at  the  risk  even  of  rendering  legislation  impossible. 
Mr.  J.  Lowther,  starting  from  the  premise  that  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  stifled  by  the  new  Rules,  told 
his  constituents  at  Kirby  Moorside  (March  27),  that  the  House 
having  discharged  less  business  than  was  usual,  it  was  proposed 
to  remove  from  the  immediate  control  of  the  House  the  considera- 
tion of  details,  by  referring  the  principal  measures  to  the  Grand 
Committees  which  he  described  as  "  carefully  packed  representa- 
tives of  the  Birmingham  caucus,"  and  which  he  prophesied  would 
end  in  signal  failure.  At  Rochester  Sir  Arthur  Otway,  the  newly 
appointed  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  (March  27),  hoped  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  application  of  the  new  Rules,  which 
moreover  were  never  intended  to  curtail  free  speech,  but  to  pre- 
vent wilful  obstruction,  whilst  at  Scarboro'  Mr.  Dodson,  who  had 
held  the  same  office,  but  had  since  become  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
anticipated  that  with  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure  the  long  ac- 
cumulated arrears  of  business  affecting  England  and  Scotland 
would  be  disposed  of.  This  need  not  prevent  the  Ministry  doing 
that  which  they  believed  in  their  conscience  to  be  right  towards 
Ireland;  but  if  their  policy  failed  in  bringing  the  reward  it 
merited,  the  Government  would  at  all  events  have  cleared  their 
own  consciences  towards  that  country. 

But  it  was  in  the  midland  counties  that  the  chief  recon- 
naissance  in  force  of  the  Govei'nment  position  was  to  be  made ; 
and  to  test  the  strength  of  advanced  Liberalism  in  its  head 
quarters.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr,  Gibson  visited  Birmingham 
itself,  and  the  former  in  his  speech  to  the  Birmingham  Con- 
servative Association  (March  28)  at  once  joined  issue  with  Mr» 
Bright  on  the  subject  of  military  expenditure.  It  was  Mr. 
Bright's  habit,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  to  look  at  only  one  side  of  the 
account.  He  knew  how  much  money  was  spent,  but  he  never 
told  how  much  we  had  gained.  Lord  Salisbury  next  ridiculed  the 
composition  of  the  Ministerial  party,  which  was  kept  together  by 
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a  distribution  not  of  places  but  of  policy  between  Whigs  and 
Badicals. 

**  The  result  is  a  movement  of  perpetual  zigzag.  At  one  time 
yon  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  moderate  Liberals,  at 
another  time  you  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Eadicals. 
It  is  rather  like  one  of  those  Dutch  clocks  which  we  used  to  see 
in  our  infiEmcy,  where  an  old  woman  came  out  at  one  time,  and  an 
old  man  came  out  at  another ;  when  the  old  man  came  out  it  was 
fine  weather,  and  when  the  old  woman  came  out  it  was  the  reverse. 
I  leould  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  instance  who  is  the  old  man 
or  who  is  the  old  woman  ;  but  we  may  say  safely  that  the 
mechanism  of  our  political  system  is  this,  that  when  it  is  going  to 
be  fine  weather  Lord  Hartington  appears,  and  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  appears  you  may  look  out  for  squalls.  But  zigzag 
policy  has  had  its  very  serious  effects.  It  has  tainted,  it  has 
marked  the  policy  of  this  Government  in  all  the  great  ques- 
tions with  which  they  have  had  to  deal,  and  their  failure,  which 
in  many  respects  I  consider  to  have  been  great,  I  think  is  due 
not  to  the  inability  of  the  men — for  there  are  many  of  them 
of  very  great  capacity — but  to  the  fact  that  they  were  attempting 
the  impossible  task  of  combining  two  opposite  tendencies  .... 
The  evil  of  this  zigzag  policy  is  greater  even  than  the  evil  would 
be  of  adopting  a  definite  line  advocated  by  either  of  the  elements 
which  belong  to  the  Government.  If  Mr.  Bright's  own  policy 
were  pursued  to  the  utmost,  dishonouring  and  disastrous  as  we 
should  think  it,  at  least  we  should  know  where  we  were  ;  we  should 
know  what  we  have  to  expect  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  this  policy 
is  that  you  never  from  one  day  to  another  can  tell  which  side  of 
the  Government  policy  is  to  prevail — which  section  of  the 
Cabinet  is  to  be  master.  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  made  a  very 
satis&ctory  speech  in  answer  to  the  Irish  agitation.  He  refused 
to  adopt  their  Bill.  In  the  words  of  the  ordinary  phrase,  he  has 
put  his  foot  down,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  put  it  down  very 
much  as  a  gouty  man  puts  his  foot  down — with  a  great  desire  to 
lift  it  up  again  ....  I  confess  I  was  sorry  when  I  read  last  night 
the  announcement  from  Mr.  Dodson  that  the  Government  intend 
to  clear  their  conscience  with  respect  to  Ireland.  I  did  hope  that 
the  Liberal  conscience  was  cleared  by  this  time.  We  always 
know  what  that  clearing  of  the  Liberal  conscience  means.  Surely 
the  most  scrupulous  and  the  most  saintly  men  might  be  satisfied 
by  this  time.  They  have  taken  25  per  cent,  from  the  landlords, 
who  are  usually  Tories,  and  have  given  the  25  per  cent,  to  the 
farmers,  who  are  usually  Liberals,  and  surely  any  conscience  might 
be  satisfied  with  that.  I  fear  that  if  the  conscience  is  to  go  on 
we  shall  have  a  repetition  and  a  continuance  of  the  disturbances 
in  Ireland." 

Eeferring  to  the  foreign  and  Colonial  policy  of  the  Government, 
Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  Mr.  Bright's  policy  of  peace  at  any 
price  had  led  to  the  Egyptian  campaign  ;  that  had  its  spokesman 
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adopted  from  the  first  a  firm  tone,  to  which  he  had  consistently 
adhered,  no  Egyptian  expedition  would  have  been  necessary ; 
and  in  South  Africa,  had  the  Boers  been  beaten  down  by  force  of 
arms,  the  filibustering  which  had  been  rife  ever  since,  might  have 
been  prevented. 

On  the  following  day  (March  30)  Lord  Salisbury,  opening  the 
Midland  Conservative  Club,  whilst  admitting  the  use  of  such 
Associations  in  forming  political  opinions,  refused  to  see  anything 
in  common  between  them  and  the  caucus  system.  In  the  evening, 
to  a  densely  packed  and  attentive  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Lord  Salisbury  again  referred  to  the  caucus,  whose  decisions  he 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  declared  that  it  had  diminished 
the  independence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  change  of  the 
Eules  of  Procediure  had  acted  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
Government  could  now  defy  the  minority  and  stifle  all  discussion. 
Replying  to  the  charge  that  the  Opposition  merely  criticised  and 
did  not  profess  a  policy,  he  said  they  could  not  offer  measures  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  until  they  knew  what  were  the 
facts  which  the  great  Government  officers  alone  possessed,  and 
which  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.  As  indicating 
their  policy,  however,  he  alluded  to  the  Act  of  Sir  Richard  Cross 
for  the  better  housing  of  the  working  classes,  which  he  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  most  burning  questions  of  the  day,  hinting  darkly 
at  that  topic  of  State  Socialism,  to  which  he  was  to  recur  more 
than  once  during  the  year.  In  his  speech  at  Birmingham,  he 
seemed  to  suggest  the  extension  of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act,  passed  in  1875,  although  he  admitted  that  it  had 
destroyed  more  homes  of  the  poor  than  it  had  provided  new  ones, 
and  had  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  of  London  a  burden  of  over 
a  million  sterling.  But  this  drawback  to  the  working  of  the 
original  measure  Lord  Salisbury  was  prepared .  to  remedy  by 
granting  relief  to  local  taxation:  and  although  he  did  not 
throw  any  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  transfer  of  the 
burden  to  the  taxpayer  would  to  any  appreciable  extent  lessen  the 
weight  borne  by  the  ratepayer,  his  speech  pointed  to  the  Con- 
servative solution  of  the  social  question.  With  regard  to  the 
subject  of  electoral  reform,  he  said  he  did  not  think  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  would  be  hurtful  to  the  Conservative  party. 
If  the  franchise  was  extended  in  the  counties  there  must  also  be  a 
redistribution  of  seats,  and  as  the  counties  were  under-represented 
their  members  must  be  increased  ;  he  did  not  believe  this  would 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  aims  and  prospects.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  not  to  be  imderstood  to  favour  at  this  time  any 
extension  of  the  county  franchise.  Whilst  declaring  himself  a 
free-trader,  he  thought  that  the  increasing  tendency  of  foreign 
nations  towards  protectionism  demanded  a  searching  inquiry  as  to 
its  cause,  in  order  to  see  if  a  remedy  might  not  be  found  for  a 
state  of  things  which  was  doing  much  mischief  to  our  trade.  He 
further  ridiculed  the  idea  of  giving  representative  institutions  to 
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Egypt ;  deprecated  the  idea  of  withdrawing  our  troops,  which 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  return  of  anarchy,  and  maintained  that 
the  object  of  our  policy  should  be  to  retain  or  recover  our  old 
ascendency  in  that  country  by  the  maintenance  of  our  troops  ;  in 
India,  by  the  rejection  of  the  famous  Ill)ert  Bill,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention  ;  and  by  adopting  in  the  Transvaal  a 
strong  policy  which  should  force  the  Boers  and  the  native  popu- 
lations to  lend  themselves  to  our  views  and  requirements. 

The  challenge  thro\vn  down  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
promptly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Eosebery, 
who  within  four-and-twenty  hours  occupied  the  platform  on  which 
Lord  Salisbury  had  explained  the  policy  of  his  party.  Eeferring 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  denunciation  of  the  caucus,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
described  the  wretched  imitation  that  the  Tories  had  set  up,  a 
servile  copy  of  the  machinery  without  the  life — associations  without 
members,  treasurers  without  subscriptions,  and  delegates  without 
constituents.  Passing  next  to  Lord  Salisbury's  attitude  towards 
the  Irish  question : — 

"  A  year  ago,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  he  was  taunting  the 
Government  with  having  sent  what  he  called  their  political  oppo- 
nents to  prison.  He  actually  charged  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  such 
a  charge  was  most  calculated  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the 
Government,  with  having  sent  Mr.  Parnell  to  Kilmainham  because 
he  had  given  an  unanswerable  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at 
Leeds.  Now  he  takes  altogether  a  different  view,  Mr.  Parnell  is 
out  of  prison,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  no  longer 
calls  him  a  political  opponent.  He  says  he  is  a  criminal  agitator, 
and  he  taunts  us  now  with  not  having  exercised  the  powers  of 
coercion  more  speedily  and  more  stringently,  and  he  recalls  what 
he  calls  our  concessions  to  crime  and  to  disorder.  Now,  Lord 
Salisbury  has  always  expressed  his  scorn  for  remedial  legislation. 
He  threw  out  the  Compensation  for  Disturbances  Bill,  and  by  so 
doing  he  did  more  than  could  have  been  done  in  any  other  way  to 
give  an  impetus  to  the  Land  League.  He  has  described  the  Land 
Act  itself  as  a  measure  of  spoliation  and  of  robbery,  and  he  would 
have  thrown  out  the  Arrears  Act  last  Session  if  he  could  have  found 
any,  even  in  his  own  party,  suflBcient  in  numbers  to  support  him  in 
his  mischievous  action.  We  have  been  passing  through  a  most 
tremendous  crisis  in  Ireland,  and  what  would  he  have  had  us  do  ? 
No  remedial  legislation,  more  bayonets,  more  police,  Irish  leaders 
in  gaol,  full  rents  for  Irish  landlords,  and  evictions  of  Irish  tenants. 
That  is  a  policy  which  has  been  tried  for  generations,  and  has 
failed  conspicuously." 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  went  on  to  say  that  Lord 
Salisbury  caied  nothing  for  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation.  He  could 
express  in  eloquent  terms  his  sympathy  with  Irish  landlords  who 
had  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  their  rents, 
but  nowhere  was  there  any  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  poor 
tenants  who  for  years,  under  the  pressure  of  eviction  and  starvation. 
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had  paid  those  unjust  rents  levied  on  their  own  improvements  and 
extorted  from  their  daily  toil  and  hopeless  poverty.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  so  many  others,  Lord  Salisbury  constituted  himself  the 
spokesman  of  a  class — of  the  class  to  which  he  himself  belonged, 
who  *'  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin " — whose  fortunes,  as  in  his 
case,  had  originated  by  grants  made  in  times  gone  by  for  the 
services  which  courtiers  render  kings,  and  had  since  grown  and 
increased  while  they  slept  by  levying  an  imeamed  share  of  all  that 
other  men  had  done  by  toil  and  labour  to  add  to  the  general 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Lord  Salisbury  again  would 
not  recognise  the  success  which  had  attended  the  Government 
pob'cy  in  Egypt.  They  regretted  the  necessity  for  interference  in 
Egypt,  but  had  Lord  Salisbury's  alternative  policy  been  adopted  it 
would  almost  certainly  have  landed  us  in  a  conflict  with  France, 
and  might  probably  have  involved  us  in  a  general  European 
war. 

"  Lord  Salisbury  says,"  added  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Bechuanas  have  been  slaughtered,  or  starved,  or 
driven  from  their  homes,  betrayed  by  the  action  of  the  English 
Government.  A  more  monstrous  statement  was  never  made  by 
any  person  pretending  to  responsibility ;  and  it  shows  that  Lord 
Salisbury  knows  nothing  of  what  he  is  speaking,  and  that  he  has 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  the  facts  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  any  honest  inquirer.  Why,  the  freebooters  who  have 
been  guilty  of  the  outrages  in  Bechuana  land,  which  we  all  regret, 
number  all  told  some  few  hundreds  of  souls ;  and  the  two  tribes 
which  have  been  attacked  number  together,  men,  women,  and 
children,  fifty  thousand  people.  The  whole  of  this  trouble  in  South 
Africa  comes  distinctly  from  that  policy  of  meddlesome  inter- 
vention which  we  owe  to  the  late  Government.  It  was  that  policy 
which  destroyed  the  position  of  Cetewayo  and  Secocoeni.  If  those 
two  chiefs  had  been  let  alone,  the  Boers  would  have  had  quite 
enough  to  do  to  defend  themselves  without  turning  aggressors  on 
the  natives." 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  he  would  not  only  whisper  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
obstruction,  but  he  would  cry  it  on  the  housetops ;  and  in  con- 
clusion, declared  that  the  Cabinet  were  entirely  agreed  both  as  to 
their  principles  and  their  method  of  application. 

Lord  Eosebery's  remarks  were  chiefly  devoted  to  an  attack 
on  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Opposition,  and  to  criticising  Lord 
Salisbury's  attitude  on  the  social  question  of  housing  the  poor, 
and  pointing  to  his  vague  and  questionable  position  towards  the 
rival  supporters  of  free  trade  and  fair  trade  amongst  his  own 
party. 

Newspapers  and  platforms  were  further  called  on  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping political  opinion.  A  correspondence,  in  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  took  the  principal  part,  arose  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  existing  state  of  alarm  and  disquiet  in  London  was  greater 
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or  less  than  existed  in  1867.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Westminster  Conservative  Association  (March  19),  had  said  that 
whereas  the  members  of  the  preceding  administration  had  no 
occasion  to  take  any  precautions,  none  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment could  hardly  walk  or  sleep  without  the  protection  of  the 
police.  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  this  wrote  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Shield,  M.P.,  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  March  24,  in 
which  he  declared  that  reference  to  the  archives  of  the  Home 
Office  and  to  its  permanent  officials  had  convinced  him  that  the 
need  for  special  precautions  was  felt  to  be  as  necessary  as,  and  the 
measures  adopted  were  more  extraordinary  under  the  adminis- 
trations of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  than  those  actually  in 
force.  He  had  moreover  learned  the  principal  facts  from  the 
mouth  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  "  whose  frequent  and  graphic 
warnings  on  the  subject  of  secret  societies  were  founded  on  his 
experience  of  that  epoch." 

Earl  Grey  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  took  similar  means  of  discuss- 
ing South  African  affiairs,  chiefly  in  view  of  Mr.  Forster's  speech  in 
Parliament ;  but  the  most  curious  discussion  was  that  inaugurated 
by  "A  Tory"  in  the  Times  (March  29),  complaining  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  to  unveil  the  statue  of  Lord  Beaconsfield ; 
and  denouncing  the  attempt  of  a  "  faction  "  to  mark  their  triumph 
over  the  more  numerous  adherents  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Two  days 
later  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  joined  io  the  fray,  bitterly  con- 
demning the  management  of  the  Opposition,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  S.  Northcote,  when  its  leadership  fell  into  abeyance 
between  Sir  R.  A.  Cross  and  Mr.  W.  H,  Smith.  He  insisted, 
therefore,  that  the  Conservative  party  should  at  once  choose  its 
leader,  declaring  that  if  that  party  were  in  a  negative  frame  of 
mind  it  would  select  Sir  S.  Northcote ;  if  in  a  cautious  frame  Lord 
Cairns ;  if  in  an  English  frame  of  mind  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  he 
concluded  by  giving  his  own  reasons  for  adopting  the  last  named. 
In  this  determination,  however,  Lord  R.  Churchill  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  his  own  lieutenant,  Mr.  Gorst,  for  that  member  of  the 
Fourth  party  expressed  (April  4)  his  thorough  recognition  of  Sir  S. 
Northcote's  claim  and  authority.  The  challenge  thus  given  was 
promptly  answered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  (April  4),  who  denounced 
this  attempt  to  sow  discord  in  the  Conservative  camp  as  a  foul 
wrong  to  both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  S.  Northcote.  Mr.  Chaplin, 
Mr.  Northcote  (speaking  with  his  father's  authority),  and  Mr. 
Lowther  also  united  in  expressing  a  strong  disapprobation  of  the 
controversy  raised.  At  almost  the  same  moment  Lord  Dunraven's 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  appeared,  urging  a  fusion 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  Moderate  Liberals  and  the  Moderate 
Conservatives,  on  the  basis  of  a  programme  including  popular 
organisation,  parliamentary  reform,  adjustment  of  finance,  deve- 
lopment of  trade,  the  consolidation  of  the  empire,  and  the  general 
principle  of  foreign  and  colonial  non-intervention.  This  appeal, 
however,  met  with  no  outward  response  from  either  side,  Lord 
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Derby  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen  alike  protesting  as  warm  a  devotion 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Mr.  Gorst  or  Mr.  Lowther  did  for  Sir  S. 
Northcote. 

The  House  of  Commons,  on  its  reassembling  (March  29),  had 
taken  up  the  routine  business  of  the  Estimates ;  but  before  dis- 
cussing the  proposed  expenditure  of  the  year  Dr.  Cameron  forced 
the  Government  to  accept,  against  its  will,  by  68  to  50,  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  time  had  an*ived  for  reducing  the 
minimum  charge  for  telegrams  to  sixpence.  The  Postmaster- 
General  (Mr.  Fawcett)  showed  that,  according  to  the  most  fa- 
vourable calculations,  the  loss  by  adopting  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny 
per  word,  without  free  addresses,  would  be  177,OOOi.,  and  with 
free  addresses  to  320,000^.,  but  he  expressed  himself  ready  to  carry 
out  this  or  any  alternative  plan,  if  the  Treasury  would  permit  an 
aggregate  sacrifice  of  450,000?.  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  reduced 
rate.  Mr.  Childers  pleaded  for  a  year's  delay,  on  the  ground  that 
the  introduction  of  the  parcel  post  was  inconvenient,  and  that  one 
experiment  of  such  magnitude  was  enough  for  one  year.  At  a 
subsequent  period  Mr.  Fawcett  announced  that  the  Government 
had  submitted  to  the  resolution,  and  that  arrangements  would  be 
made  to  introduce  the  lower  rate  in  the  course  of  the  ensuine:  year. 

Mr.  A.  Arnold's  attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Government 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform  (March  30)  was  only 
successful  in  obtaining  from  Sir  W.  Harcourt  the  assurance  that 
all  his  colleagues  were  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of  the  sufi&age 
to  the  county  householders  was  just,  expedient,  and  urgent,  and 
ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  present  Parliament,  and  expressed 
his  hopes  that  there  would  be  ample  time  to  deal  with  the  question 
in  the  following  Session.  Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  both  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  proposal  withdrew,  and  the  House  was 
promptly  counted  out. 

There  had  been  a  general  feeling  of  regret  on  both  sides 
that  before  the  recess  the  Government  had  been  unable  to  push 
through  the  second  reading  the  Criminal  Procedure  Bill  and  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill ;  but  the  paramount  exigencies  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  and  the  opposition  thrown  in  its  way  by  a  few  mem- 
bers, had  consumed  all  the  time  available.  When  the  House  met 
again  after  Easter  the  question  was  raised,  in  what  form  their  refer- 
ence to  the  Standing  Committee  could  be  best  made,  in  view  of  prac- 
tical legislation,  inasmuch  as  both  dealing  with  the  same  questions 
proposed  entirely  different  methods  of  treatment.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  regard  to  the  clauses  relating  to  the  right  of 
appeal,  and  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  criminal 
offences.  The  Procedure  Bill  was  intended  to  be  by  itself  a  com- 
plete Criminal  Code,  dra\vn  up  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Koyal  Commission.  It  had  on  various  occasions,  and  in  slightly 
varied  forms,  been  before  the  House  prior  to  the  advent  to  ofiBce 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  having  been  originally  introduced 
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by  Sir  John  Holker  when  Attomey-G-eneral.  The  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  Bill,  a  far  less  ambitious  measure,  aimed  at  preventing,  or, 
at  least,  at  correcting  miscarriages  of  justice,  of  which  so  many 
startling  instances  had  recently  been  brought  to  light.  Its  opera- 
tion, moreover,  was  practically  limited  to  prisoners  convicted  on 
capital  charges,  who  were,  nevertheless,  not  bound  to  tender  fresh 
evidence  before  obtaining  the  right  to  a  fresh  trial.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure,  led  by  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  was  l^ed 
chiefly  on  the  argument  that  juries,  feeling  themselves  released 
from  responsibibility,  would  do  their  duty  with  less  care,  whilst 
the  expense  of  defence  would  be  indefinitely  increased.  The  Bill, 
however,  by  132  to  78,  was  read  a  second  time  (April  12),  and 
referred  to  the  Grand  Committee,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends 
strongly  supporting  it. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Indictable  Offences  Procedure  Bill 
(the  Criminal  Code)  was  not  taken  until  some  days  later  (April  12), 
when  IMr.  H.  Lloyd  moved  an  amendment  objecting  to  the  exami- 
nation of  accused  persons,  but,  not  being  seconded,  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  moved  an  amendment  setting  out 
that  no  Bill  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  provide  for  verdicts 
by  a  majority,  the  public  examination  of  the  accused,  and  the 
assignment  of  counsel  to  prisoners.  This  was  seconded  by  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  and  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  Attorney-General,  replying  to  the  criticisms  of  Sir  E.  A. 
Cross  and  others,  explained  that,  though  he  had  laid  the  Bill 
before  the  House  as  he  had  received  it  from  the  Committee  of 
Judges,  it  would  require  very  considerable  attention  in  the  Grand 
Committee,  and  probably  much  redrafting  as  to  details.  Air. 
O'Brien,  following  a  lead  given  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  maintained 
with  much  vehemence  that  this  Bill  was  aimed  at  Ireland,  and 
inveighed  against  the  readiness  of  Parliament  to  pass  legislation 
at  panic  speed,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gorst's  remarks  that  the  Bill  had 
been  drawn  long  before  recent  events  in  Ireland.  This,  however, 
failed  to  produce  the  least  effect  upon  the  Irish  party,  who  con- 
tinued to  denounce  the  Bill  with  much  vehemence  and  at  great 
length,  Mr.  Sexton  incidentally  moving  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
a  proposal  which  led  to  another  long  discussion,  and  was  ultimately 
negatived  by  128  to  19. 

The  Parnellites,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  confess  them- 
selves beaten.  Mr.  Kenny  immediately  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  but,  in  the  uproar  which  prevailed,  scarcely  a  single 
word  of  his  speech  could  be  heard.  Cries  of  "  Divide,  divide !  " 
came  from  every  quarter.  Dr.  Commins  essayed  to  second  the 
motion,  but,  having  already  spoken  in  the  debate,  the  Speaker 
held  it  incompetent,  under  the  new  Kules,  for  the  hon.  member 
again  to  intervene  in  that  way.  In  these  circumstances,  Mr, 
Justin  McCarthy  raised  his  hat  to  indicate  his  desire  to  second 
the  motion.  To  the  adjournment  the  Attorney-General  refused 
to  assent,  because  of  its  antagonism  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
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House.  Upon  this  Mr.  Sexton,  in  a  violent  speech,  accused  the 
Government  of  entering  into  a  clandestine  compact  with  their 
supporters  to  force  the  Bill  through.  Mr.  Thorold  Eogers,  rising 
to  order,  asked  the  decision  of  the  Speaker  regarding  the  hon. 
member's  right  to  go  beyond  the  mere  question  of  adjournment ; 
and  the  Speaker  ruled  that  the  hon.  member  was  travelling  some- 
what wide  of  the  question  before  tlie  House.  Continuing  liis 
speech,  ]\Ir.  Sexton  denounced  the  action  of  the  Government  as 
not  only  an  injustice  but  a  scandal.  Mr.  O'Donnell — who  was 
likewise  called  to  order — took  a  similar  line ;  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
who  followed,  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  on  a  Code  of  such 
magnitude,  involving  the  suspension  of  the  political  rights  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  every  member  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  Lord 
Hartington  thereon  pointed  out  that  enormous  inconvenience 
would  result  from  the  practical  application  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
case  of  a  large  minority,  and  pleaded  with  the  House  to  permit 
the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time.  Loud  and  prolonged  cheers 
answered  this  request ;  but  the  Parnellites  were  not  inclined  to 
yield  compliance,  and  Mr.  Leamy,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  others  con- 
tinued the  debate  amid  marked  manifestations  of  impatience. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  two  o'clock  a  division  was  called  on  Mr. 
Kenny's  motion,  with  the  result  that  15  voted  for  the  motion  and 
131  against.  On  the  main  question — the  question  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time — being  again  put,  16  voted  in  the  minority 
and  132  in  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  motion.  The  Attorney- 
General  immediately  moved  pro  forma  the  reference  of  the 
measure  to  the  Grand  Committee,  but  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  the  debate  on  this  point  was  adjourned,  to  be  renewed 
again  a  few  days  later  (April  17),  when  Mr.  O'Connor  insisted 
that  the  Bill  was  not  one  of  the  class  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
indicated  as  fit  for  a  Grand  Committee,  and  that  the  Ministerial 
motion  was  a  breach  of  faith.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Callan,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  others ;  but  the  debate  was  much 
shortened  by  the  Speaker  ruling  that  on  this  stage  it  was  not 
competent  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  Bill.  Ultimately,  the 
Attomey-General's  motion  was  carried  by  98  to  27,  and  an  in- 
struction to  the  Standing  Committee  to  consolidate  the  two  Bills 
was  carried  by  67  to  17. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  the  second  reading  of  the  Patent  Law  Bill,  of  which  the 
principal  feature  was  the  encouragement  it  proposed  to  give  to 
inventors.  The  payment  for  the  provisional  period  would  be 
reduced  from  51.  to  li.,  and  the  first  payment  from  20/..  to  3f., 
so  that  for  4/.  inventors  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  patent  for 
four  years,  and  for  a  total  of  15U.  to  get  a  patent  for  fourteen 
years.  The  financial  result  of  this  for  the  first  year  would 
be  to  reduce  the  receipts  to  62,000/.,  while  the  expenses  would 
be  60,000/.,  leaving  a  profit  of  2,000/.  only.  Consequently,  on 
this  part  of  the  Rill,  he  said,  the  Government  could  not  accept 
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any  amendment  which  would  throw  a  heavier  burden  on  the 
Exchequer.  After  considerable  discussion,  in  which  the  Bill  was 
generally  approved,  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (IVIr.  Childers),  in  presenting 
his  first  Budget,  was  able  to  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the 
realisation  of  his  predecessor's  estimates.  The  original  figures  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Budget  had  been  necessarily  modified  by  the 
requirements  of  "the  Egyptian  campaign ;  and  in  going  over 
them,  in  July  1882,  he  made  certain  anticipations  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  were  fully  realised : — 


Costoms 

Bxdse   .... 

Stamps  .... 

Land-tax  and  House-Duty 

Income-tax    . 

Post  Office  and  Telegraphs 

Crown  Lands 

Interest  on  Advances 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Estiinates  (as 
modified  in  July) 

£19,300.000 

27,230,000 

11,145,000 

2,775,000 

11,662,000 

8,800,000 

380,000 

1,180,000 

4.725.000 

£87,197.000 


Receipts 
£19,657,000 
26,930,000 
11,841.000 

2,800,000 
11,900,000 

9,010,000 
380,000 

1,218,845 

5,267,611 

£89,004,456 


— showing  a  surplus  of  actual  over  estimated  revenue  of  1,807,456?. 
The  total  estimated  expenditure  (including  the  Supplementary 
Estimates)  was  89,906,000?.;  but  the  actual  expenditure  had 
fallen  short  of  this,  and  reached  only  88,906,000?.,  and  subtracting 
this  from  the  actual  revenue  of  89,004,456?.,  the  surplus  for  the 
year  past  was  98,456?.,  after  paying  the  wliole  expense  of  the 
Egyptian  Expedition  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  year. 

In  analysing  the  details  of  his  Budget,  Mr.  Childers  dwelt 
principally  on  the  great  falling  off  in  the  spirit  duties ;  and,  com- 
paring it  with  the  revenue  of  1874-5,  he  showed  that  whereas, 
allowing  foj  the  increase  in  population,  the  duty  at  the  same  rate 
ought  to  amount  to  24,840,000?.,  it  was  actually  19,840,000?.  In 
other  words,  the  consumption  of  wines  and  spirits  had  fallen  off 
to  an  amount  represented  by  five  millions  of  duty ;  apd  including 
the  beer  duties,  the  three  had  fallen  off  to  an  amount  represented 
by  3c?.  on  the  income-tax.  There  had,  meanwhile,  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  tea  duties,  and  in  the  death  duties.  Passing  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  past  year,  the  estimated  expenditure,  he  said, 
including  the  Egyptian  expedition,  was  89,582,868?,,  but  it  had 
been  reduced  by  savings  to  88,906,000?,  giving  a  surplus  of 
98,000?.  By  way  of  accounting  for  this  large  expenditure,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  tlie  present  Government 
had  inherited  some  15  millions  of  war  expenditure  fiom  their 
predecessors  in  connection  with  the  Rus8ian  war,  the  Afghan  war, 
and  the  Transvaal  war,  which  they  had  paid  off  or  were  in  the 
course  of  paying  off,  in  addition  to  paying  for  their  own  Egyptian 
war,  without  leaving  any  arrears.     Turning  then  fiom  the  past 
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to  the  future,  he  explained  that   the  expenditure  for  the  year 
1883-4  would,  as  at  present  estimated,  stand  thus  : — 

Egtimate  of  Expenditure. — 1883-84. 

Consolidated  Fund £3J  ,319,000 

Army 16,607,000 

Indian  Charges 1,730,000 

Navy 10,767,000 

Civil  Service 17,253,000 

Customs 2,776,000 

Post  Office 4,124,000 

Telegraphs 1,618,000 

Packet  Service 706,000 

Total  .         .        .  £85,789,000 

The  total  reduction,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  was 
thus  about  3,120,000f.,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian 
expenditure.  Discussing  the  details,  he  stated  that  since  1857 
the  amount  of  debt  had  been  reduced  by  1 07,000,000i.  He  pro- 
posed to  create  new  terminable  annuities  falling  in  in  twenty 
years'  time,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  extinguish  imme- 
diately 70,000,000^.  of  debt,  and  the  ultimate  result  to  extinguish 
172,000,000?.'and  an  annual  charge  of  3,374,000i.  Forty  millions 
would  be  taken  from  the  Chancery  Stock  and  converted  into  an 
annuity  of  2,674,000i.  for  twenty  years,  and  30  millions  from  the 
savings  banks  funds  to  be  converted  into  three  annuities  of 
l,200,000i.  each  for  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  years,  with  the  power 
that  as  each  fell  in  it  was  to  be  renewed.  Dealing  next  with  the 
Supply  services  of  the  year,  the  Chancellor  examined  the  augmenta- 
tion since  1873-74  to  show  that  the  actual  increase  on  the  tax- 
payer only  amounted  to  8,550,000/.,  the  increase  occurring  on 
such  votes  as  education,  local  grants,  the  collection  of  revenue, 
and  that  the  army  and  navy  charges,  considering  the  work  done, 
had  diminished.  To  meet  this  expenditure,  the  revenue  based  on 
the  existing  taxation  gave  an  estimated  surplus  of  2,691,000i. 

ExHmate  of  Revenue. — 1883-84. 

Customs £19,760,000 

Excise 26,900,000 

Stamps       , 11,610,000 

Land-tax 1,040,000 

House-duty 1,786,000 

Income-tax  (at  6^^.)         ....  12,400,000 

Post  Office 7,400,000 

Telegraphs 1,750,000 

Crown  Lands 380,000 

Interest,  &c.,  on  Advances          .        .        .  1,186,000 

Miscellaneous 4,380,000 

Total  .        .        .  £88,480,000 

In  disposing  of  this  surplus,  Mr.  Childers  seemed  to  aim  at 
the  relief  rather  of  direct  than  of  indirect  taxation,  for  although 
the  remission  of  income-tax,  imposed  for  a  specific  object,  was 
naturally  demanded  by  those  upon  whom  the  chief  burden  of  the 
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Egyptian  campaign  had  fallen,  it  was  essentially  in  deference  to 
middle  class  interests  and  opinions  that  the  war  had  been  under- 
taken, and  its  cost  had  been  defrayed  by  those  who  paid  the 
increased  income-tax.  The  remission  of  the  three-halfpence  in 
the  pound  would  absorb  2,135,000/.,  and  with  the  remainder, 
Mr.  Childers  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  view  to  the  speedy 
extinction  of  the  duty,  an  arrangement  costing  10,000i.,  for 
bonding  silver  plate,  so  that  the  duty  should  only  be  paid  when 
it  was  taken  out  for  sale.  Next  170,000i.  of  the  surplus  would  be 
set  aside  for  establishing  sixpenny  telegrams,  and  1 35,000/.  devoted 
to  abolishing  the  railway  passenger  duty  on  all  fares  of  Id.  per 
mile  and  under,  and  reducing  the  rates  on  fares  over  one  penny  on 
urban  lines  to  2  per  cent.  The  total  annual  loss  from  this  remission, 
which  was  intended  to  promote  the  extension  of  workmen's  trains, 
would  not  fall  short  eventually  of  400,000/.  A  change  in  the  stan- 
dard of  moisture  on  the  tobacco  duties  for  the  purposes  of  drawback, 
costing  1,000/.,  was  a  slight  boon  to  the  manufacturers  of  a  neces- 
sary of  life.  Besides  these  changes  there  were  others  which  would 
not  aflFect  the  revenue — such  as  the  granting  of  occasional  gun 
licences  for  1/.,  the  transfer  of  the  collection  of  certain  schedules 
of  the  income-tax  to  oflBcers  of  the  Inland  He  venue ;  and  Mr. 
Childers  mentioned  also  his  intention  of  dealing  next  year  with 
the  taxation  of  corporate  property  as  a  preliminary  to  an  efficient 
dealing  with  the  death  duties,  as  well  as  a  simplification  of  the 
duties  of  the  Custom  House  Officers,  Mr.  Childers  thus  left  him- 
self with  a  small  nominal  surplus  of  240,000/.,  which  he  con- 
sidered amply  sufficient  with  the  natural  expansion  of  the 
revenue  to  meet  any  supplementary  estimates,  which  would 
inevitably  have  to  be  voted  before  the  close  of  the  financial  year. 

The  Government  proposals  met  with  no  serious  opposition 
from  any  quarter ;  Mr,  Hubbard  condemned  the  proposal  to  use 
the  Chancery  Funds  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
complained  that  by  Mr.  Childers'  plan  taxpayers  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  relief  they  had  a  right  to  expect  in  1885,  when  the 
terminable  annuities  expired.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  regarded 
Mr.  Childers'  statement  as  an  electioneering  speech  intended  to 
draw  away  attention  from  the  expenditure  of  his  own  Government, 
and  maintained  his  preference  for  his  own  policy  of  spreading  an 
exceptional  charge  in  time  of  pressure  over  three  or  four  years. 
He  prophesied  that  the  plan  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  silver  plate  was  unworkable,  and  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
(and  the  result  showed  that  the  Opposition  leader  was  right,  for  the 
silversmiths  expressed  unanimously  their  objection  to  Mr.  Childers' 
proposal  to  "  bond  "  silver  plate  until  purchased  by  the  public), 
and  he  declared  that  the  sudden  surrender  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  with  regard  to  sixpenny  telegrams  would  be  taken 
as  a  hint  to  members  not  to  give  an  unpopular  vote  when  opposed 
by  the  Government  on  the  score  of  economy. 

Outside  Parliament  events  had  meanwhile  been  happening, 

o  2 
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which  called  for  immediate  legislation ;  but  even  the  most  panic- 
stricken  were  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  headlong  zeal  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  to  protect  society  at  the  expense  of  Parlia- 
mentary procedure.  The  revelations  mide  at  the  trials  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murderers,  followed  by  the  Westminster  explosion 
and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  a  nitro-glycerine  manufactory  at 
Birmingham  (April  5),  and  the  immediate  arrest  of  half  a  dozen 
suspected  persons  in  London,  filled  all  men's  minds  with  vague 
alarms,  and  for  a  time  the  air  was  dense  with  rumours  of  plots 
and  explosives.  Public  opinion  doubtless  required  further  pro- 
tection, for  the  Explosives  Act  of  1875,  in  spite  of  its  stringency, 
was  powerless  to  stop  the  illicit  manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  prepared  for  the 
measure  which  the  Home  Secretary,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Opposition,  proposed  (April  9)  as  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law. 
The  danger,  he  said,  which  Parliament  had  now  to  face  from  the 
enemies  of  society — ^the  pirates  of  the  human  race,  as  he  de- 
scribed them — was  known  to  everybody,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  it  was  grave  and  imminent.  The  first  line  of  defence 
was  the  police,  to  whose  splendid  services  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  tribute  of  confidence  and  admiration,  and  the  second 
was  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  danger  was  great,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  at  once  and  by  the  strong  hand,  and  he  therefore 
proposed  to  ask  the  House  to  proceed  with  all  the  stages  of  the 
Bill  at  once  until  it  should  appear  that  some  grave  question  had 
been  raised  which  required  further  consideration.  Sir  R.  Cross 
expressed  the  willingness  of  his  friends  to  join  with  the  Grovern- 
ment  in  passing  the  Bill  without  delay.  Leave  was  then  given  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  and,  and,  after  it  had  been  read  a  first  time, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, 
which  was  agreed  to,  amid  general  cheering.  The  House  then 
went  into  Committee,  and  the  clauses  were  agreed  to  without 
any  question,  except  Clause  4  (the  possession  of  explosives  with 
unlawful  intent),  to  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Hopwood  took 
some  objection.  Finally,  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  the  whole  proceedings  lasting  about  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

In  the  Upper  House  a  similar  display  of  steeple-chase  legis- 
lation was  made.  The  peers  had  been  kept  together  beyond  their 
accustomed  hour  of  separation  by  a  purposeless  debate  on  the 
Ilbert  Bill,  a  measure  laid  before  the  Indian  Council,  under  which 
the  judicial  powers  of  native  magistrates  in  the  employ  of  the 
Crown  would  be  considerably  extended.  The  matter  was  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Lytton,  and  the  discussion  was  lifelessly  carried  on 
by  those  peers  who  had  at  any  time  been  officially  connected 
with  the  administration  of  India;  until  the  arrival  of  the  Ex- 
plosives Act  Amendment  Bill  from  the  other  House.  In  in- 
troducing the  half-fledged  measure,  Lord  Kimberley,  on  the 
responsibility    of    the  Government,    with    an    air    of    mystery 
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assured  the  House  that  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  public  safety  that  the  Bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  explosi\e  substances,  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Commons  that  evening  should  be  passed  by 
their  lordships  through  all  its  stages  at  that  sitting.  Ix)rd 
Salisbury  criticised  the  wide  scope  of  the  interpretation  clause, 
and  observed  that  permanent  inroads  on  our  criminal  law  would 
be  made  by  this  Bill  in  allowing  the  examination  of  a  prisoner 
and  his  wife,  and  by  compelling  a  person  to  answer,  even  though 
his  answer  might  criminate  himself.  He  denied  that  a  case 
had  been  made  out  for  the  course  proposed  by  the  Government 
in  a  panic ;  but  the  Opposition  had  not  had  notice,  and  were 
not  in  a  position  to  express  their  opinion.  Lord  Kimberley  said 
he  had  heard  with  indignation  the  language  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  which  was  such  as  never  before  had  been  used 
by  a  noble  lord  holding  that  position  in  their  lordships'  House. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  having  replied  to  the  objections  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Lord  Leitrim  joined  in  the  complaint  of  Lord  Salisbury  as 
to  the  permanent  character  of  the  Bill,  as  did  also  Lord  Cran brook. 
These  protests,  however,  were  of  no  avail ;  and  the  Standing  Orders 
having  been  suspended,  the  Bill  was  passed  through  its  various 
stages  in  a  single  sitting — ^and  the  Boyal  assent  was  given  at  noon 
on  the  day  following  (April  10). 

By  a  strange  coincidence  on  the  same  day  Parliament  was  to 
give  final  sanction  to  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  deviation  from  its 
accepted  procedure.  The  experiment  of  "  devolution,"  or  the 
delegation  of  detailed  work  to  Grand  or  Standing  Committees 
was  first  attempted.  By  this  arrangement  the  work  of  the  House 
might  possibly  be  lightened  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  its 
time  economised ;  but  the  burden  thrown  upon  working  members, 
especially  upon  those  oflQcially  connected  with  the  Government, 
was  seriously  increased.  It  was  arranged  that  each  of  the  two 
Grand  Committees  should  meet  twice  a  week — that  on  Trade,  of 
which  Mr.  Goschen  was  named  Chairman,  meeting  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  and  that  on  Law,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth, 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  and  that  the  duration  of  each  sitting 
should  be  four  hours.  Various  questions  of  procedure  met  the 
Committee  at  the  outset,  of  which  that  relating  to  the  functions 
and  privileges  of  the  Chairman  was  the  most  important,  Mr. 
Goschen's  own  view  of  liis  position  was  that,  whilst  not  actually 
debarred  from  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  he  should  hold  himself 
aloof  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand  the  right  of 
**  summing  up  "  the  discussion  of  any  clause  or  question,  although 
supported  by  weighty  arguments,  was  decided  in  the  negative. 
The  first  sitting  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  (April  10) 
was  eminently  successful ;  the  discussion  reached  the  foiuth 
clause  (clause  one  having  been  postponed)  before  the  adjournment 
took  place :  in  the  first  division,  the  members  remaining  in 
their  seats  and  answering  "  aye  "  or  "  no  "  when  their  names  were 
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called  by  the  Clerk ;  42  members  voting  against  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland,  who  had  13  supporters. 

On  the  previous  day  (April  9),  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had,  after 
repeated  defeats  and  discomfiture  obtained  a  verdict,  his  first  and 
only  one,  in  the  suit  instituted  against  him  by  Mr.  Clarke.  The 
point  at  issue  was  whether  a  common  informer  could  recover 
penalties  imposed  by  statute  (29  &  30  Vict.,  c.  1 9),  and  in  which 
the  informer  could  have  no  personal  interest.  The  onus  was  upon 
a  common  informer  to  show  that  the  statute  had  conferred  a  right 
of  action  to  recover  a  penalty.  Express  words  giving  the  right 
were  certainly  not  in  the  statute,  nor  could  it  be  implied  unlesj 
the  words  *'to  be  recovered  by  action  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Superior  Courts  at  Westminster,"  were  inapplicable  to  the  Crown. 
The  Judges  of  Appeal  seemed  to  think  that  if  the  words  had  simply 
been  "  by  action,"  the  penalty  would  have  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
because  **  action  "  was  a  generic  term.  But  they  assented  to  the 
contention  that  the  Sovereign  could  only  sue  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  for  such  a  penalty,  and  not  in  the  other  courts.  The 
argument  satisfied  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  judgment  was  thus  rested  could  not  be  maintained.  It  would 
be  legislation,  and  not  interpretation,  to  import  into  the  Act  (by 
inference  from  repealed  enactments)  provisions  in  favour  of  a 
common  informer  which  the  Act  did  not  contain. 

Lord  Watson  and  Lord  Fitzgerald  assented  to  this  view,  in 
which,  however.  Lord  Blackburn  did  not  concur;  whilst  Lord 
Den  man,  although  not  a  law  lord,  or  accustomed  to  take  any  part 
in  the  legal  functions  of  the  "  House  of  Lords  when  sitting  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,"  voted  with  Lord  Blackburn  in  the 
minority.  The  judgment,  therefore,  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
affirmed  on  appeal  was  reversed,  and  the  action  instituted  against 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  by  Mr.  Clarke  was  held  not  to  lie.  Had  the 
decision  been  in  the  other  sense,  tlie  penalties  incurred  by  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  for  speaking  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  having  been  duly  seated,  would  have  amounted  to  45,000f. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  contest  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  to  win  in 
the  Law  Courts  after  so  many  failures.  The  case  of  Bradlaugh  v. 
Newdegate,  M.P.,  for  "  unlawfully  and  maliciously  maintaining 
one  Clarke  in  his  action  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh,"  was  decided 
(April  23),  on  the  question  of  law  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  question  of  fact  not 
having  been  disputed,  that,  but  for  Mr.  Newdegate,  Clarke  would 
not  have  brought  his  action.  Lord  Coleridge  delivered  an  elaborate 
judgment,  in  the  course  of  which  he  went  over  the  principal 
decisions  on  the  question  of  "  champerty  or  maintenance,"  and 
showed  conclusively  their  bearings  upon  the  case  before  him.  The 
consequences  of  his  decision  were  of  the  utmost  interest  to  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  personally,  apart  from  the  wider  interests  of  liberty. 
In  argument  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Newdegate's 
counsel  had  assumed  that  in  the  case  of  Bradlaugh  v.  Clarke,  the 
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judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  affirm  that  of  the  Court  o{ 
Appeal ;  and  on  that  assumption  it  was  contended  that  the  damages 
must  be  the  amount  of  costs  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  put  to  in 
resisting  the  claim.     The  House  of  Lords  had  relieved  him  from 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  costs.     Beyond  these,  however, 
there  remained  a  large  expenditure  which  Mr.   Newdegate  had 
compelled  him  to  incur,  and  which  under  the  rules  as  to  costs  he 
could  not  recover  from  Mr.   Clarke.     Lord  Coleridge,  therefore, 
assumed  that  Mr.  Newdegate   would  pay  tlie   costs  recoverable 
under  the  bond  given  to  Mr.  Clarke.     For  the  residue  of  the  costs 
and  the  expense  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  been  put  to  as  between 
attorney  and  client,  and  the  various  expenses  he  had  had  to  bear — 
for  all  these  he  held  Mr.  Newdegate  responsible  in  damages ;  and 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  entitled  to  an  indemnity  for  every  loss 
which  Mr.  Newdegate's  maintenance  had  caused  him. 

Naturally  it  was  asked  soon  afterwards  in  the  House,  whether  the 
Gt>vemment  intended  to  sue   Mr.  Bradlaugh    for   the   penalties 
incurred.     To  this  inquiry  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  retort,  that 
as  Mr.  Clarke  had  forestalled  the  action  of  the  Government,  and 
obtained  a  legal  decision  on  the  point  raised,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  take  further  proceedings  in  this  particular  case.     He  however 
assured  Sir  S.  Northcote  that  thenceforward  the  Attorney  General 
would  sue  for  penalties  any  member  who,  not  being  entitled  to 
affirm,  attempts  to  do  so  and  to  vote  afterwards.     The  ground, 
however,  was  in  no  degree  cleared  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Affirmation  Bill,  either  by  this  promise,  or  by  the  promise  that  it 
would  not  be  retrospective  in  its  action ;  and  it  was  clear  from  the 
almost  apologetic  form  of  the  Attorney  General's  speech  (April  23), 
that  the  lukewarmness  of  many  of  the  Liberal  party  regarding  the 
measure  was  recognised,  if  not  appreciated.     Sir  Henry  James 
maintained  that  disqualification  on  account  of  religious  belief  was 
unknown  to  the  law  either  for  the  House  of  Commons  or  for  any 
office,  Imperial  or  municipal.     If  Parliament  set  up  a  new  dis- 
qualification, it  ought  to  give  full  notice  to  the  constituencies 
beforehand,  and  not  indirectly  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  entry 
of  a  duly  elected  member.     Tracing  the  history  of  the  oath,  he 
contended  that  in  all  times  it  had  been  used  for  political  purposes, 
and  not  as  a  religious  test.     In  its  present  form  it  had  ceased  to 
be  a  test  of  Christianity,  and  had  become  merely  a  test  of  Theism, 
and  as  the  words,  **  So  help  me  God,"  had  been  held  to  be  not  of 
the  substance  but  of  the  form  of  the  oath,  any   atheist   might 
take  it.     In  fact,  the  House  had  no  power  to  keep  atheists  out. 
Keminding  Sir  S.  Northcote  that  he  had  once  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  legislation,  he  called  on  him  to  say  what  legislation  he 
would  have  if  he  rejected  this,  and  dwelt  on  the  public  importance 
of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  question. 

Sir  E.  Cross,  in  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  asserted  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  forced  the  fact  of  his  atheism  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  House,  and  that  the  Government  had  lost  no  opportunity 
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before  the  election  and  after  of  thrusting  him  on  the  House,  and 
that  acting  under  pressure,  which  they  ought  to  have  resisted,  they 
had  brought  in  this  Bill  solely  for  his  relief.  He  protested  against 
the  question  being  represented  as  one  of  religious  freedom,  for 
religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  House  was  not  asked  to 
relieve  any  religious  scruples,  but  a  man  who  had  no  conscientious 
convictions  at  all.  As  to  the  Bill  being  deprived  of  its  retro- 
spective character,  a  more  despicable  contrivance  to  catch  a  few 
votes  could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  were  taken 
out  of  the  Bill  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  at  all.  Those  who 
voted  against  the  Bill  would  not  be  setting  up  any  new  test,  but 
would  be  declaring  that  infidels  and  avowed  atheists  were  not  a 
class  of  persons  whom  it  was  desirable  to  admit  into  Parliament. 

The  other  speeches  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  first 
night's  debate  were  little  more  than  repetitions  or  amplifications 
of  these  views,  although  in  some  cases  religion  or  political  par- 
tisanship at  times  led  the  speakers  into  grotesque  arguments,  and 
prompted  the  most  astounding  conclusions.     Early  on  the  second 
night  of  the  debate  (April  26),  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  in  the  vain 
hope  of  promptly  dealing  with  a  matter  concerning  which  every 
member's  mind  had  probably  been  made  up  before  the  Bill  was 
printed.     His  speech,  admitted  by  those  who  heard  it   to  have 
been  on  a  level  with  some  of  his  most  eloquent  appeals,  was 
delivered  to  a  House  crowded  with  members  and  distinguished 
strangers.     He  started  from  the  position  that  there  was  no  legal 
power  to  prevent  atheists  from  entering  the  House,  and  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  exclusion  was  the  result  of  an  accident.     As  to  Sir 
R.  Cross's  charge  that  it  was  a  despicable  trick  to  take  the  retro- 
spective character  out  of  the  Bill,  he  pointed  out  that  in  1880, 
when  the  original  Bill  was  introduced,  the  electors  of  Northampton 
had  had  no  notice  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could  not  affirm,  but  since 
then  the  law  had  been  settled,  and  he  had  been  returned  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  his  capacity  in  this  respect.     (This  remarkable 
statement,  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  founded  a  somewhat  elaborate 
argument,  was  subsequently  shown  to  have  no  basis  of  fact,  inas- 
much as  the  Bill  of  1 880  had  been  introduced  before  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
re-election  ;  consequently  the  constituency  deserved  no  more  con- 
sideration then  than  two  years  subsequently.)     The  other  argument 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  rested  his  case  was  the  analogy  between  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  case  and  the  O'Connell  precedent.    The  present  Bill,  he 
frankly  admitted,  was  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  a  single  person  ; 
and  nearly  always  general  issues  in  politics  had   been  raised  on 
individual  cases.     It  was  Mr.  O'Connell's  election  for  county  Clare 
which   brought  the  Catholic   Emancipation  question  within  the 
region  of  practical  politics,  and  when  the  party  opposite  left  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  the  discretion  of  either  House,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  matter  should  be  considered  only  when  "  a  person 
duly  elected  and  qualified  "  was  prevented  by  the  law  from  taking 
his  seat.     The  Prime  Minister  pointedly  asked  the  Conservative 
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leaders  if  they  really  supposed  that  he  liad  not  felt  the  pain  involved 
in  trying  to  do  what  was  right  and  just,  for  if  they  did  not,  they 
should  not  recommend  the  Liberal  party  to  inscribe  "  Bradlaugh 
and  Blasphemy  "  on  its  banners.  He  admitted  that  the  petitions 
against  and  for  the  Bill  were  as  four  to  one ;  but  although  where 
their  own  immediate  interests  were  concerned,  the  instincts  of  the 
people  were  usually  a  safe  guide,  it  was  not  so  where  religious 
prejudice  came  in.  The  naturalisation  of  the  Jews  was  bitterly 
opposed  l.SO  years  ago.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  only 
carried  by  a  combination  of  political  leaders.  However  guilty  the 
Government  might  be  in  its  neglect  of  duty  the  merit  of  the  Bill 
was  altogether  a  diflTereut  matter,  but  he  no  more  admitted  that 
the  Ministry  had  assisted  Mr.  Bradlaugh  than  the  House  of  Lords 
or  Lord  Coleridge  had  assisted  him.  The  Liberal  party  had 
suffered  and  was  suffering  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  account.  It  had 
always  done  so  where  questions  of  religious  toleration  and  religious 
disabilities  were  concerned,  but  the  Protestantism  of  the  country 
survived  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and  the  Christianity  of 
the  country  outlived  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.  Passing 
from  these  incidental  matters  he  dealt  with  the  main  contention 
of  the  Opposition  that  there  ought  to  be  some  recognition  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  oath.  He  objected  to  this  first  of  all  because, 
as  Lord  Lyndhurst  put  it,  religious  tests  ought  not  to  bar  a  man 
from  the  discharge  of  purely  civil  functions.  In  the  second  place, 
this  contention  declared  that  Christianity  might  be  altogether 
dispensed  with  if  only  the  name  of  the  Deity  were  retained. 

'*!  am  convinced,"  continued  Mr.  Gladstone,  "that  on  every 
religious  ground,  as  well  as  every  political  ground,  the  true  and 
the  wise  course  is  not  to  deal  out  religious  liberty  by  halves, 
quarters,  and  fractions,  but  to  deal  it  out  entire,  and  make  no 
distinctions  between  man  and  man  on  the  ground  of  religious 
difference  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  But  I  go  a  little 
further  in  endeavouring  to  probe  this  contention  which  has  been 
so  well  put  forward  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  and  I  want  to 
know  is  yoiur  religious  distinction  a  real  distinction  at  all  ?  I  will, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  go  with  you  on  this  dangerous  ground  of 
splitting  theology  into  slices,  and  I  ask  you  where  you  will  draw 
the  line.  You  draw  your  line  at  the  point  where  the  abstract 
denial  of  God  is  severed  from  the  abstract  admission  of  the  Deity. 
My  proposition  is  that  your  line  thus  drawn  is  worthless,  and  that 
much  on  this  side  of  the  line  is  as  objectionable  as  the  atheism 
on  the  other.  If  you  call  upon  us  to  make  distinctions,  let  them 
at  least  be  rational ;  I  do  not  say  let  them  be  Christian  distinctions, 
but  let  them  be  rational.  I  can  understand  one  rational  dis- 
tinction, that  you  would  frame  the  oath  in  such  a  way  as  to 
recognise  and  indicate  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  but 
man's  responsibility  to  the  Deity  ;  but  is  that  your  present  rule  ? 
No  ;  you  know  very  well  that  from  ancient  times  there  have  been 
sects  and  classes  that  have  admitted  in  the  abstract  as  freely  as 
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Christians  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  but  have  iield  that  of 
practical  relations  between  Him  and  man  there  can  be  none.  Hon. 
members  will  recollect  the  majestic  lines — 

Omnis  enim  per  se  Diy6m  natura  necesse  est 
Immortali  sevo  summa  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Sejuncta  a  nostris  rebus,  semotaque  long6. 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  periclis, 
Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nostri, 
Nee  ben^  promeritis  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ira. 

The  sects  I  have  mentioned  hold,  as  did  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
the  existence  of  the  Deity,  but  in  modes  and  in  places  where  He 
can  have  no  concern  with  mankind.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  specific  evil,  the  specific  form  of  irreligion,  with  which  in  the 
educated  world  of  the  country  you  have  to  contend,  is  not  blank 
atheism.  That  is  a  rare  opinion  very  seldom  met  with  ;  but  what 
is  frequently  met  with  is  that  varying  form  of  opinion  that  would 
teach  us  that,  whatever  may  be  beyond  the  visible  things  of  this 
world,  you  can  know  nothing  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  bootless 
undertaking  to  attempt  to  establish  relations  with  it.  That  is  the 
mischief  of  the  age,  and  that  mischief  you  do  not  attempt  to 
touch.  What  is  more,  you  glory  in  the  state  of  the  law  that  now 
prevails  ;  you  wish  to  tolerate  aU  dififerences  of  religion,  you  wish 
to  allow  every  one  to  enter  into  your  Chamber  who  admits  the 
existence  of  the  Deity.  You  would  seek  to  admit  Voltaire.  That 
is  a  specimen  of  your  toleration.  Voltaire  was  not  a  taciturn  foe 
of  Christianity.  He  was  the  author  of  that  painful  phrase  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian — ecraser  Vinfame.  And  that 
is  the  state  of  the  law  from  which  you  are  working  up  the  country, 
ta  strengthen  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  false  notion  that  you 
have  got  a  real  test,  a  real  safeguard,  that  Christianity  is  still 
safe  with  certain  unavoidable  exceptions  under  a  protecting  legis 
within  the  walls  of  this  Chamber,  and  for  that  you  excite  a  great 
religious  war.  I  hold  that  this  contention  of  our  opponents  is 
disparaging  to  religion,  it  is  idle,  it  is  irrational.  For  if  you  are 
to  have  a  religious  test  at  all,  a  test  of  theism,  it  ought  to  be  the 
test  of  a  well-ascertained  theism,  not  a  mere  abstract  idea  dwelling 
in  the  air  and  the  clouds,  but  a  practical  recognition  of  Divine 
government  and  power  to  which  we  are  to  account  for  every 
thought  we  conceive,  for  every  word  we  utter.  .  .  .  That  sincere 
and  conscientious  defenders  of  the  interests  of  religion  are  to  be 
found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  I  do  not  question  at  this 
moment ;  but  I  do  contend  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul  that  the 
interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  civil  liberty,  are 
concerned  in  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  ...  As  to  the  original 
intention  of  the  oath,  there  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion. 
But  what  has  it  become  ?  It  has  become  a  theistic  test.  It  does, 
as  I  think,  involve  a  reference  to  Christianity  in  the  consciences 
of  some  gentlemen  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  in  this 
also.     But  undoubtedly  it  is  not  good  for  any  of  us  to  force  this 
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test  so  flavoured,  or  even  not  so  flavoured,  upon  men  who  cannot 
take  it  with  a  cordial  acceptance.  It  is  bad  ;  it  is  demoralising. 
A  seat  in  this  House  is  to  an  ordinary  Englishman  in  early  life, 
or,  perhaps,  in  middle  or  mature  life,  when  he  has  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  distinction  in  his  career,  the  highest  prize  of  his  ambition. 
If  you  place  between  him  and  that  prize  not  only  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  certain  secular  conditions,  but  the  adoption  of 
certain  religious  words,  and  if  these  words  are  not  justly  measured 
to  the  conditions  of  his  conscience  and  convictions  you  give  him 
an  inducement — nay,  I  do  not  go  too  far  when  I  say — ^you  oflFer 
him  a  bribe  to  tamper  with  that  condition,  to  do  violence  to  his 
conscience  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  stigmatised  by  being  shut 
out  from  the  noblest  privilege  of  Englishmen.  ...  I  own,  al- 
though I  am  now,  perhaps,  going  to  injure  myself  by  bringing  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  into  this  controversy,  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  this  Bradlaugh  controversy  should  come  to  a  close. 
I  have  no  fear  of  theism  in  this  House.  Beligion  is  the  expression 
of  the  Divine  mind,  and,  however  little  our  feeble  vision  may  be 
able  to  discern  the  means  by  which  God  may  provide  for  its  pre- 
servation, we  may  leave  the  matter  in  His  hands,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  a  firm  and  courageous  application  of  every  principle  of 
justice  is  the  best  way  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
religion.  And  I  must  painfully  record  my  opinion  that  grave 
injury  has  been  done  to  religion  in  many  minds — not  in  instructed 
minds,  but  in  those  which  are  ill-instructed  or  partially  instructed 
— in  consequence  of  things  which  ought  never  to  have  occurred. 
Great  mischief  has  been  done  in  many  minds  by  a  resistance 
offered  to  the  man  elected  by  the  constituency  of  Northampton, 
which  a  portion  of  the  people  believe  to  be  unjust.  When  they 
see  the  profession  of  religion  and  the  interests  of  religion  osten- 
sibly associated  with  what  they  are  deeply  convinced  is  injustice, 
it  leads  to  questions  about  religion  itself  which  commonly  end  in 
impairing  those  convictions  and  that  belief  the  loss  of  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  inexpressible  calamity  which  can  fall  either 
upon  a  man  or  upon  a  nation." 

Although  this  eloquent  speech  called  forth  repeated  bursts  of 
applause,  even  from  the  Opposition  ranks,  none  of  the  speakers 
who  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  realise  the  argument  upon 
which  his  pleas  for  religious  toleration  were  based ;  and  his  principal 
opponent  (Mr.  Gibson)  was,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  the  only 
member  who,  during  the  debate,  expressed  the  feelings  which  had 
been  aroused  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal.  On  the  third  night 
(April  30),  Lord  R.  Churchill  enlivened  the  discussion  by  a  vigo- 
rous onslaught  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  speech  he  declared  to 
be  as  much  above  the  question  as  a  discourse  from  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  He  held  the  question  before  the  House 
to  be  one  of  policy,  solely  whether  the  law  should  be  changed  for 
the  sake  of  one  man  who  represented  nobody  but  himself.  Those 
who   opposed    this   change   were   the   respectable   and   religious 
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people  of  the  country,  while  its  supporters  were  the  residuum  and 
scum  of  the  population,  who  scoffi^  at  all  restraint,  moral  or  reli- 
gious. He  anticipated  that  hereafter  the  Conservatives  would 
continue  to  take  the  oath,  but  the  Radicals  would  affirm,  some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  because  the  affirmation  would  be  more  convenient 
for  their  Republican  and  revolutionary  views.  He  denied  that  an 
avowed  atheist  could  take  the  oath,  or  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could 
take  the  oath  in  the  next  Parliament,  and  he  treated  as  a  foul 
insult  to  the  Jews  the  suggestion  that  relief  of  atheists  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill. 
Atheists,  he  contended,  were  incapable,  both  by  common  law  and 
statute,  of  holding  official  positions ;  and  in  opposition  to  Lord 
Coleridge's  political  dictum  that  Christianity  is  no  longer  part  of 
the  common  law,  he  cited  the  opinions  of  Lord  Erskine,  Sir  F. 
Kelly,  and  Barons  Martin  and  Bramwell.  Religious  freedom  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ;  it  was  a  matter  solely  of  common 
sense  and  prudence,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  change  must 
rest  with  the  Government,  for  the  people  were  entirely  guiltless 
of  any  complicity  with  it. 

Numerous  speakers  followed  and  the  whole  evening  was  con- 
sumed without  advancing  the  discussion  in  any  perceptible  degree, 
and  when  the  time  for  adjournment  arrived,  or  as  some  thought 
had  not  arrived,  further  time  was  wasted  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion which  was  misapprehended  by  not  a  few.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  House  met  on  the  following  day,  a  long  and 
wearisome  wrangle  took  place  as  to  whether  the  debate  on  the 
Affirmation  Bill  should  be  continued  or  the  evening  devoted  to 
Mr.  Hopwood's  mischievous  resolution  on  compulsory  vaccination. 
Ultimately  the  Government  carried  its  point,  but  little  progress 
was  made,  and  ultimately  on  the  fifth  night  (May  3)  a  decision 
was  arrived  at.  The  conclusion  of  the  debate  was  left  to  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord  Hartington.  The  former  replying 
to  the  charge  often  urged  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  he  had 
once  favoured  l^islation,  explained  that  what  he  had  said  was 
that  if  the  Government  dealt  with  the  matter,  they  could  only 
obtain  what  they  wanted  by  legislation.  Proceeding  to  argue  the 
case,  he  maintained  that  the  new  affirmation  would  not  be 
equivalent  to  the  declaration  of  the  Quaker ;  and  the  proposal  to 
divorce  religion  from  politics  would  have  a  serious  effect  abroad, 
especially  in  India.  As  to  the  right  of  the  constituency  of 
Northampton,  it  had  no  right  to  complain  if,  with  full  notice,  it 
elected  a  disqualified  person ;  and  the  other  constituencies  had  a 
right  to  be  consulted  before  the  law  was  altered.  He  denied  that 
this  was  a  question  of  civil  freedom,  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
rested  on  the  religious  character  of  the  people.  As  to  the  closing 
of  the  Bradlaugh  controversy,  that  might  be  desirable,  but  the  Bill 
would  not  effect  it,  and  to  pass  this  Bill  would  give  the  appearance 
of  a  personal  triumph  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 

Lord  Hartington  said  that,  after  hearing  Sir  Stafford  North- 
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cote,  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
at  one  time  held  a  different  view,  and  was  ready  to  concur  in  a 
settlement  of  the  question.  He  protested  against  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  Liberal  party  with  the  cause  of  Mr.  Brad  laugh,  and 
he  denied  emphatically  that  it  was  by  the  late  Mr.  Adam's  invita- 
tion that  he  had  contested  Northampton.  This  was  not  a  Brad- 
laugh  Relief  Bill,  for  though  his  election  was  the  cause  of  its  being 
raised,  there  were  other  reasons  apart  from  him  wliy  it  should  be 
settled  now  that  it  had  been  raised.  ,  The  noble  lord  gave  his 
reasons  for  holding  that  the  great  question  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  was  in  vol  v^  in  the  question,  denied  that  the  introduction 
of  an  atheist  would  secularise  Parliament,  and  with  regard  to  the 
petitions  remarked  that  many  of  them  went  further  than  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill.  The  Grovernment,  in  recommending  the 
Bill,  believed  that  they  were  preserving  the  Sacred  Word  from  the 
risk  of  profanation,  that  they  were  protecting  religion  from  the 
degrading  contact  of  party  politics,  and  were  upholding  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

A  division  was  then  taken ;  and,  amid  great  excitement,  the 
Speaker  announced  the  result — for  the  second  reading  289,  against 
it  292,  thus  leaving  the  Government  in  a  minority  of  3.  There 
were  loud  cries  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  they  met  with  no  response. 
The  majority  included  8  English  and  9  Irish  Liberals,  and  36 
Pamellites,  the  remainder  being  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Conser- 
vatives, Eighteen  English  and  Scotch,  and  twenty- two  Irish 
Liberals  absented  themselves,  as  did  two  Pamellites,  Dr.  Commins 
and  The  0'  Gorman  Mahon,  but  the  Conservatives,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four,  voted  against  the  Bill,  and  of  these  the  absence  of 
only  two,  the  Hon.  P.  Wyndhara  and  Mr.  Eaton,  could  be  regarded 
as  voluntary.  The  situation  of  the  Government,  consequent  upon 
the  rejection  of  the  measure,  raised  but  little  interest.  It  was  felt 
that  on  such  a  point  resignation  was  at  least  improbable,  whilst 
their  promise  to  bring  in  a  Relief  Bill  having  been  fulfilled  and 
rejected,  the  political  atmosphere  was  cleared,  at  least  until  a 
dissolution  should  bring  the  question  before  the  constituencies. 
Even  the  Standard  recognised  this  aspect  and,  admitting  that 
the  vote  was  not  one  of  want  of  confidence,  declared  that  it  had 
weakened  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the  Government,  to  a 
degree  which  would  only  be  apparent  at  a  future  date. 

When  the  House  met  on  the  following  day  (May  4),  before 
commencing  public  business,  the  Speaker  read  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  informing  him  of  his  desire  to 
come  forward  to  take  the  oath,  and  asking,  if  the  Speaker  declined 
to  call  him  to  the  table  in  the  usual  way,  that  he  might  be  heard 
at  the  bar.  The  Speaker  added  that  he  should  desire  an  instruc- 
tion from  the  House  on  the  point.  At  this  cries  were  raised  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  as  he  did  not  rise  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  moved 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  be  not  permitted  to  go  through  the  form  of 
taking  the  oath.     He  had  no  objection,  he  said,  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
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being  heard  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Labouchere  having  moved  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  be  heard,  and  this  being  agreed  to,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
addressed  the  House,  standing  at  the  bar.  He  reminded 
the  House  that  though  he  had  been  re-elected  in  March  1882  he 
had  not  since  presented  himself  to  take  his  seat.  Having  been 
present  during  the  recent  debates,  he  said  he  had  been  obliged  to 
listen  in  silence  to  many  imputations  against  him,  but  if  he  were 
as  vile  as  he  was  made  out  to  be  that  would  not  be  a  legal  disquali- 
fication, nor  a  legitimate  hindrance  to  the  performance  of  his 
constitutional  duty.  Replying  to  the  objections  urged  against  him, 
he  denied  that  he  was  or  ever  had  been  the  candidate  of  the 
Government ;  and  as  to  the  opinions  attributed  to  him,  while 
denying  that  he  had  ever  objected  to  the  oath  in  the  face  of  the 
House,  he  repudiated  the  right  of  the  House  to  inquire  into  those 
opinions. 

Mr.  Labouchere  then  moved  the  "  previous  question."  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  he  should  not  himself  have  divided  against  the 
resolution,  but  as  the  "  previous  question  "  had  been  moved  he 
should  support  it.  Sir  S.  Northcote  reminded  the  House  that  if 
the  "  previous  question  "  were  carried,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  taking  the  oath.  The  "  previous 
question"  was  then  negatived  by  271  to  165,  and  Sir  S.  North- 
cote's  resolution  was  agreed  to,  amid  loud  cheering. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Bradlaugh  met  his  constituents  at  North- 
ampton, and  offered  to  resign  his  seat,  declaring  that  if  they 
desired  him  to  retain  it  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  disobey 
the  House  whenever  he  pleased,  and  how  he  pleased.  This  decla- 
ration was  met  by  an  apparently  imanimous  vote  of  confidence, 
and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  formally  requested  to  retain  his  position 
as  their  representative.  Calmer  counsels,  however,  prevailed,  and 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  to  holding 
public  meetings  throughout  the  country.  They  were,  as  a  rule, 
well  attended,  and  orderly  conducted,  and  in  some  cases,  as  for 
instance  at  Newcastle,  imposing  demonstrations.  The  purport  of 
the  resolutions  passed  on  all  occasions  was  to  aflBrm  the  inherent 
right  of  every  duly  elected  person  to  take  his  seat  in  the  legislative 
council  of  the  nation.  With  persistent  imanimity  the  organs  of 
the  London  press  ignored  these  expressions  of  provincial  opinion, 
and  refused  to  admit  that  they  were  likely  to  be  productive  of 
practical  results  in  the  excitement  of  a  general  election. 

The  remaining  topics  with  which  Parliament  and  the  public 
were  occupied  during  the  second  period  of  the  Session  were 
numerous,  but  little  or  no  progress  was  made  in  practical  legis- 
lation. The  unfinished  Transvaal  debate  was  again  taken  up 
(April  13) ;  but  the  crossed  threads  of  the  various  amendments 
rendered  any  definite  vote  impossible.  Mr.  Forster's  enthusiasm 
for  the  native  races  of  South  Africa  led  him  for  the  moment  to 
renounce  the  peace-principles  of  his  creed,  and  to  suggest  that  the 
moment  might  not  be  far  distant  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
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England  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Bechuanas;  and  in 
this,  though  for  a  very  diflferent  reason,  he  found  himself  supported 
by  the  Opposition,  whose  strongly  expressed  desire  was  to  inflict 
chastisement  on  the  Boers.  Mr.  Goschen  again  was  the  spokesman 
of  a  party  which  still  believed  the  enforcement  of  the  Pretoria 
Convention  to  be  possible ;  and  failing  that,  would  withdraw  our 
Besident,  although  by  so  doing,  a  long  and  cruel  struggle  between 
the  natives  and  the  settlers  might  ensue.  He  was  not,  however, 
blind  to  the  probable  result  of  the  laisaez  faire  attitude  assumed 
by  the  public  at  large,  and  by  a  large  body  of  Liberals  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  South  African  question  :  and  he  foresaw  nothing  but 
confusion  and  disaster,  unless  the  country  made  up  its  mind 
whether  it  intended  to  protect  the  native  races  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  or  whether  it  would  adhere  rigidly  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. Mr.  Leatham  probably  expressed  with  truth  the 
general  feeling  of  the  electorate,  when  he  declared  that  the 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  would  resent  any  pro- 
posal to  spend  money  in  the  protection  of  the  natives.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  indicated  a  policy 
which,  whilst  it  took  hints  from  all  sides,  satisfied  none.  He 
taunted  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  with  making  warlike  speeches 
in  favour  of  a  peace  resolution ;  but  he  denied  that  even  a  war 
undertaken  by  our  troops  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  natives. 
The  Gt)vernment,  instead  of  spending  money  on  a  warlike  demon- 
stration in  South  Africa,  which  might  involve  them  in  intricate 
engagements,  propos^d  rather  to  compensate  by  money  or  land 
those  native  chiefs  and  their  personal  adherents  whose  property 
had  been  seized  by  the  Boers ;  a  limitation  which  very  naturally 
called  forth  protests  from  all  quarters.  No  division  was  taken 
upon  any  of  the  points  raised,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned  in- 
definitely. 

Irish  grievances  were  brought  before  the  House  on  two  occa- 
sions by  private  members — Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  who  wished  to 
pledge  the  Government  to  some  scheme  for  the  artificial  relief  of 
Irish  distress  (April  10) ;  and  Mr.  Barry,  who  proposed  a  system 
of  local  self-government  (April  11),  which  would,  if  adopted,  go 
far  to  realise  the  promises  held  out  in  the  Queen's  speech  in  1881. 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power's  description  of  the  state  of  the  West  of 
Ireland  was  based  upon  the  experience  of  a  personal  visit,  and 
although  some  of  the  scenes  he  depicted  may  have  been  highly 
coloured,  the  broad  facts  of  a  generally  prevailing  and  deep  distress 
were  scarcely  challenged.  His  remedy  for  the  misery  he  had 
witnessed  was  a  judicious  and  economic  system  of  migration,  and 
optional  and  assisted  emigration,  together  with  a  consolidation  of 
the  holdings  from  which  tenants  were  removed.  He  found  a 
sj^pporter  for  this  proposed  amongst  the  English  Conservative 
fijquires— Sir  B.  Leighton ;  but  Lord  Lymington,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Irish  land  question  was  not  merely  parliamentary 
.and  political,  strongly  opposed  the  migration  proposed,  and  moved 
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that  Government  aid  should  be  only  given  to  assist  emigration. 
There  were,  according  to  the  most  competent  authorities,  100,000 
tenants  holding  faims  of  less  thaa  10  acres  each,  and  of  a  valuation 
of  51.  or  under,  and  to  relieve  these  adequately  and  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's  scheme  would.  Lord  Lymington  con- 
tended, be  almost  impossible  for  the  State,  whilst  the  local  rates  were 
already  so  heavy,  that  any  further  burden  on  them  would  be 
dangerous.  The  Irish  members  having  shown  their  customary 
diversity  of  opinion,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
opposed  the  motion,  pointing  out  that  the  difference  between 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and  the  Government  was  that  while  the  latter 
had  been  trying  to  relieve  the  congested  districts  of  their  over 
population  by  one  process,  which  was  only  just  beginning,  the 
former  proposed  to  do  it  by  another,  which  was  simply  a  form  of 
peasant  proprietary,  under  which  the  tenant,  instead  of  buying  the 
land  on  which  he  was  settled  and  was  cultivating,  would  have  to 
buy  poor  land  elsewhere.  If  the  migration  proposed  were  carried 
it  would  pledge  the  Government  to  a  very  serious  extent.  To 
settle  25,000  families,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power, 
half  a  million  acres  would  be  required — of  which  the  fee  simple 
would  cost  three  millions ;  two  millions  more  would  be  needed  for 
farm  buildings,  &c. ;  whereas  25,000  families  emigrated  at  the 
rate  of  51.  per  head,  as  proposed  by  the  Government,  would  only 
require  650,OOOZ.  In  either  case  the  money  would  be  a  dead  loss, 
but  in  the  latter  a  specific  benefit  would  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  voluntary  principle  would  have  been  unassailed.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  that  the  best  remedy  was  the  en- 
couragement of  emigration  from  those  districts  in  families,  and 
this  opinion  was  supported  by  the  highest  authorities.  The  ex- 
periment already  made  had  proved  most  beneficial,  and  the 
expectations  of  the  Government  as  to  its  economical  effects  had 
been  completely  fulfilled.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  urged  that  emigration 
was  better  than  starvation.  He  maintained  that  compulsory  mi- 
gration must  prove  a  failure.  Lord  Lymington's  amendment  was 
carried  by  99  to  33,  and  the  resolution  as  thus  amended  was 
negatived. 

The  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  enforced  absence  of 
its  real  author  Mr.  Healy,  was  even  less  successful ;  but  its  in- 
tention, if  less  philanthropic,  was  thoroughly  patriotic.  Its  object 
was  to  bring  about  the  constitution  of  county  councils  in  each 
county  in  Ireland,  upon  which  three  representatives  should  be 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  every  barony  in  the  country.  Every 
person  whose  name  appeared  on  the  last  rate  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  would  be  qualified  to  vote  for  the  first  election,  and  all  sub- 
sequent elections  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers.  The 
Bill  further  provided  that  these  councils  should  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions on  the  other,  as  are  now  applicable  to  municipal  bodies 
corporate.     Mr.  Barry  referred  to  the  County  Government  Bill, 
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which  the  late  Mr,  Butt  introduced  in  the  year  1875,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  if  the  moderate  and  statesmanlike  propossds  it  con- 
tained had  been  accepted  at  the  time  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  made,  much  of  the  keen  political  excitement  and  social  dis- 
order which  had  followed  would  have  been  avoided.  Nothing  was 
done  till  1879,  when  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  introduced  another  Bill 
for  grand  jury  reform,  which  was  soon  dropped.  In  1881 
the  Queen's  Speech  contained  a  paragraph  stating  that  a  Bill 
dealing  with  the  question  of  county  government  would  be  intro* 
duced  by  the  Government;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
Government  did  not  pass  the  promised  measure.  He  therefore 
asked  the  Government  to  give  their  special  attention  and  support 
to  this  measure,  the  first  advantage  of  which  was  its  being  based 
upon  popular  representation  ;  and  secondly,  it  established  some- 
thing like  continuity  of  authority  in  the  counties,  which  at  present 
did  not  exist. 

The  Irish  members  were  again  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  value  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  time,  refused  to  support  it,  although  by  so 
doing  he  was  forced  to  vote  against  a  Bill  which  he  had  cordially 
supported  eight  years  previously.  Mr.  Barry,  however,  obtained 
the  votes  of  a  few  independent  Radicals,  and  mustered  58  sup- 
porters, whilst  the  Government  counted  231  adherents  recruited 
from  both  sides  of  the  House. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  condition  of  Ireland  had  also  been 
discussed,  though  from  a  somewhat  diflferent  point  of  view.  Lord 
Dunraven  (April  13),  in  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland,  observed  that  the  condition  of 
that  class  never  had  been  very  satisfactory.  They  were  poorly  fed 
and  clothed,  very  insufficiently  paid,  and  in  many  cases  the  farmers 
charged  them  exorbitant  rents  for  the  cabins  in  which  they  lived. 
Of  late  years  there  had  been  remedial  measures  for  the  farmers  ; 
but,  as  a  consequence  of  those  measures,  the  labourers  were  worse 
oflF  than  they  had  been  before,  because  the  landowners  were  not 
able  to  give  them  so  much  employment  as  they  gave  them  in 
former  times,  and  because  Parliament  vested  in  the  tenant  farmer 
the  value  of  improvements  made  by  the  labourer,  whose  only 
compensation  was,  perhaps,  one  year's  crop  allowed  him  by  the 
tenant  of  the  reclaimed  land.  He  estimated  that  a  million  ot 
human  beings  were  interested  in  this  question.  He  suggested  that 
the  labourers  ought  to  have  better  dwellings,  that  they  should  be 
secured  against  capricious  eviction,  and  that  the  tenant  farmer 
should  not  be  allowed  to  charge  a  penny  more  rent  to  the  labourer 
for  his  small  holding  than  the  farmer  himself  paid  for  it.  He 
moved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  House,  it  was  desirable  to 
legislate  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourers  as  ^oon  as 
the  condition  of  the  country  permitted  such  legislation. 

Lord  Carlingford,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  admitted  the 
general  tnith  of  Lord  DunravcnV  description  of  the  farm  Ubourer'9 
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ji^r^  *jf  viiA'Ji  'Jii^  larirthn;  ir^.>9F^  =nnL  'ftiar  •sn^Iij^miaLt  iiio^  being 
'tr.twr.a.n-  mil  fr-.m  "Jtiu  i-vislmir*  :«3C  «:■  izKi^iiacafctT  zELisesable. 
K*  "Lti  ii.r  ••if*  !it:*F  ^e   !LiL«   imilii  te  am;:fa:iLlT  fceaeSted  bv 
•:.:r»i!r  ]i*4Ei-?uir^:c. :  -lu:  L«rr-.i  n  t  i^.T-Jiin^f  Tr*:i:fi  Kli-rT€d  districts 
;t  l^,t42^t^«•Jtft  tf.^rJaniiiiL  T-.n^i  ':e  :c  i€rTi:e  lo  tihjaiL  in  mcieasiDg 
icjz  ir^ciiizii  ::c  ia'tni-jr.  ijiji  2i:r>.^;g  vinlii  :e  iif  greater  serrice  to 
iiii^ci  "JAz.  1.2.  ilr.cnni:!L  :c  zJmz  stiCiSil  :c  P:or  Law  nting  which 
ba-i  ::ciiii:e:  i-:  -ie  ilftiLziz^  ;•:  liz.'is  izii  zha  oT-trcrowding  of  the 
izcall  V-'vz:*.    Hr:  iiii  -•:!:  snpco^se  Liril'rznnTciL  bimself  expected 
that  iz.T  pcurisil  z"--*'**  w  j*-l'i  resTila  f^jci  the  adopdon  of  his 
EiV:t-jt.     /tl'hzr^.  'iMTi'-.-zZiZ  :.:■   Tr:-hjin^  a  nss^lotioii,  which  in 
trir.h  -^.i  '^cIt  ixL'.eoi-eii  ^  :■  criTike  iiserssaotu  and  to  ascertain  the 
jS^G^ai&I  ticCirki:<T  ot  ihe  ti'tv?  of  thje  Gt^TecnmeiLt,  Loid  DonniTen 
dyrjwed  &>  intcndon  of  allowing  the  matter  to  rest  at  this  stage. 
Accfyrdmgljr  trn  dij?  later  ■  April  25 »,  armed  with  a  fresh  array 
of  &cts,  he  once  m«:re  lT->u?ht   forward  the  qoestion  of  Irish 
di«tresE^  §hr>wiiig  by  the  o£cliI  statistics  that  the  number  of  live 
stock  in  that  oantrv  had  lar^Iv  diminished :  that  the  land  there 
had  teen  rapidly  going  out  of  cultivation,  while,  though  pasturage 
had  been  increafing,  its  increase  had  not  been  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  cultivation  ;  and  that  the  fisheries  and  other  industries, 
with  the  exception  of  Sax,  in  which  for  a  time  there  had  been  an 
increase,  which,  however,  had  not  been  maintained,  had  been  going 
down.     All  this  depreciation  had  been  most  marked  since  1871, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  accounted  for  it  was  that  capital  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Ireland.     He  pointed  out  that  laj^  numbers  of 
the  Irish  people  were  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  being  devoid  at 
all  times  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  being  from  time  to 
time  subjected  to  actual  famine.     He  had  more  th^  once  recom- 
mended that  .the  State  should  foster  small  industries  in  Ireland, 
and  that  it  should  enc<)urage  a  large  scheme  of  emigration*     He 
believed  that  the  promotion  of  railways  and  the  opening  up  of 
roads  would  be  very  useful ;  but  he  did  not  believe  in  a  scheme  of 
reclamation  and  migration  set  on  foot  by  the  State,  nor  in  a  State 
attempt  to  establish  large  manufactures  in  Ireland.    He  contended 
that  no  private  eflforts  or  endeavours  of  voluntary  societies  could 
conduct  emigration  from  Ireland  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  objection  entertained  by  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  priests  to  emigration  as  a  principle, 
and  he  thought  the  existence  of  that  objection  was  a  lamentable 
fact.    Though  he  did  not  take  a  very  sanguine  view  of  the  prospects 
of  Ireland,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  things  there  might 
be  much  improved  by  emigration.     He  therefore  moved  that  the 
House  was  of  opinion  that  a  large  scheme  of  emigration  was  desi- 
rablt^  in  timt  country. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  having  referred  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
poor  rat  OS  in  some  of  the  Irish  counties,  added  that  there  were  a 
i]\«irtor  of  a  million  Irish  U^nant^  so  poar  that  they  could  not  exist 
(hvoutly*  ovi^n  if  thoy  had  no  rent  to  pay.     From  these  and  similar 
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causes  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  only  remedy  was  emigration 
on  a  scale  very  much  more  extensive  than  that  contemplated  in  the 
Act  under  which  the  Government  now  assisted  in  promoting  it. 
**  If,"  he  said,  "  there  was  a  population  that  could  not  live,  and 
there  was  no  hope  for  them  in  a  scheme  for  the  reclamation  of 
land  or  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures ;  if  they  could  not 
remove  the  population  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  without  the  evils 
to  which  he  had  referred,  surely  it  followed,  almost  as  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
emigrate  them  altogether,"  Other  Irish  landlords  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  concurring  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Lord  Dunraven. 

Lord  Carlingford,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  whilst  main- 
taining that  there  was  more  light  and  less  shade  in  Irish  prospects 
than  some  of  the  previous  speakers  had  seemed  inclined  to  allow, 
admitted  that  the  improvement  was  of  very  recent  date,  and  could 
only  be  gathered  from  the  reports  received  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
from  the  distressed  districts.  Evidence,  moreover,  was  every  week 
coming  in  that  the  local  authorities  and  private  individuals  were 
beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  oflfered  to  them  by 
recent  l^^lation.  Under  the  existing  law,  occupiers  in  Ireland 
could  borrow  money  to  make  roads  which  might  be  found  desi- 
rable for  the  purpose  of  land  reclamation.  The  amount  applied 
for  by  occupiers  up  to  that  time  had  been  261,000f.,  of  which 
96,000f.  had  been  sanctioned,  and  22,000^.  actually  advanced, 
whilst  118,000^.  was  under  consideration.  From  inquiry  and  a 
full  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  felt  convinced  that  no  plan  of 
reclamation  and  migration  conducted  by  the  State  which  had  yet 
been  suggested  was  at  all  desirable.  He  concurred  with  Lord 
Lansdowne  as  to  emigration,  and  he  announced  that  there  was  then 
before  the  Government  an  offer  of  a  very  hopeful  kind  for  the 
removal  of  a  number  of  selected  families  from  the  West  of  Ireland 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  in  a 
position  before  long  to  state  to  the  House  the  particulars  of  a  plan 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  genuine  and  important.  If  Lord 
Dunraven  went  to  a  division  he  certainly  could  not  vote  against 
him,  but  after  what  he  had  just  said  he  hoped  that  the  motion 
would  not  be  put.  Satisfied  with  the  assurance  he  had  received. 
Lord  Dunraven  complied  with  this  request,  and  before  the  session 
closed,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  scheme  virtually  adopted 
by  Lord  Spencer, 

The  grants  to  Lords  Wolseley  and  Alcester  for  their  services 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign  were  not  allowed  to  pass  without  chal- 
lenge; indeed,  the  opposition  they  called  forth  was  so  strong 
that  the  Government  found  it  subsequently  necessary  to  change 
their  original  form,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  raising  the  ques- 
tion a  second  time,  and  of  accentuating  such  portion  of  public 
opinion  as  was  hostile  alike  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  British 
army  and  navy  and  to  the  mode  adopted  for  expressing  the  nation's 
gratitude.     The  Royal  messaofes  (April  16)  in  the  first  instance 
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recommended  in  each  case  annuities  of  2,000Z.  per  annum  for  two 
lives.  The  opposition  to  these  grants  was  led  (April  1 9)  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  moved  that  the  services  of  Lord  Alcester  were 
not  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the  passing  of  the  Bill  desir- 
able. Referring  to  the  solemn  pledge  in  favour  of  retrenchment 
given  by  the  Government  on  the  debate  on  Mr.  Eylands's  motion 
(April  6),  he  thought  that  the  present  demand  was  a  rather 
abrupt  change  of  front.  Moreover,  as  Lord  Alcester's  son  was 
not  yet  bom,  it  was  difficult  to  understand  the  services  he  could 
have  rendered  to  his  country.  As  for  Lord  Alcester  himself,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  eulogised  him  first  of  all  because  he  aided  in  the  trans- 
port of  troops  to  Ismailia ;  and  secondly,  because  he  bombarded 
Alexandria,  During  the  Peninsular  and  the  Crimean  wars  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny  troops  were  transported,  but  nobody  ever 
got  a  pension  for  it.  As  for  the  bombardment,  850  men  were 
killed  or  wounded  at  Algiers ;  but  only  eight  were  killed  and 
twenty-six  wounded  at  Alexandria — a  proof  that  there  was  no 
great  danger  in  the  operation.  In  not  having  troops  ready  to 
land  after  the  bombardment.  Lord  Alcester  was  flying  in  the  face 
of  a  joint  note  from  the  foreign  consuls,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  forts  under  such  circumstances  was  to  court  the  horrors  which 
immediately  followed  in  the  town.  A  week  previously,  moreover, 
Lord  Alcester  had  dined  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  there  he 
made  these  remarks : — 

"  I  was  told  in  distinct  terms  that  I  must  do  nothing  until 
measures  could  be  adopted  to  remove  the  European  population. 
The  massacre  of  Alexandria  took  place  on  June  11.  I  will  ask 
you  to  pay  attention  to  what  I  say  now.  The  last  vessel  contain- 
ing refugees  from  Egypt  was  towed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Alexan- 
dria at  4  P.M.  on  Jiily  10,  and  we  attacked  the  batteries  at 
7  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  Therefore  there  was  no  lack 
of  promptitude  in  endeavouring  to  redress  the  grievances  we  had 
to  obtain  redress  for." 

Lord  Alcester  thus  entirely  threw  over  the  Blue  Books,  and 
made  it  clear  that  the  bombardment  was  a  pimisbment  for  the 
massacre  of  June  11.  "  Did  the  Government,"  asked  Mr.  Labou- 
chere, "  accept  that  view,  and  admit  that  they  had  been  hood- 
winked ?  If  so,  how  could  they  ask  the  House  to  grant  a  pension  ? 
The  moment  Mr.  Bright  heard  of  the  bombardment  he  resigned, 
and  this  strengthened  the  suspicion  that  the  Government  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  it  had  actually  occurred."  Coming  to  the 
general  question,  he  said  that  there  were  precedents  for  and  against 
hereditary  pensions.  In  the  cases  of  Lord  Clive  and  Lord  Lyons 
they  were  limited  to  one  life,  and  so  also  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Nelson  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  He  was  given  2,000Z.  a  year 
for  life,  although  the  battle  was  a  little  more  important  than  the 
blowing  up  of  Alexandria.  Admiral  Parker,  who  opened  up  the 
Chinese  Empire,  received  nothing.  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Sir 
Robert  Stopford,  after  the  siege  of  Acre,  were  similarly  treated. 
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The  only  pensions  granted  after  the  Crimean  war  were  those  to 
Lord  Eaglan's  family.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  won  Seringa- 
patam  and  Assaye,  but  received  no  title  until  after  his  Portuguese 
services,  and  2,000Z.  a  year  for  two  lives  was  not  voted  to  him 
until  1812,  when  his  roll  of  victories  was  a  long  and  splendid 
one,  **  A  very  recent  case,"  pursued  Mr.  Labouchere,  "  was  that  of 
General  Eoberts.     If  f  2,500L  was  enough  for  him,  why  should 
Lord  Alcester  receive  2,()00i.  a  year  for  two  lives  ?     Military  pen- 
sions are  relics  of  the  bad  old  times  when  it  was  considered  nobler 
to  wear  a  sword  than  to  be  distinguished  in  civil  pursuits.     No- 
body proposed  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
pensions.     Lord  Beaconsfield  never  got  a  pension.     For  ten  years 
past  Lord  Alcester  had  received  3,467^  annually  when  out  on  active 
service.     He  was  paid  766i.  a  year  as  Admiral,  and  would  retire 
on  a  pension  of  850i.     As  a  naval  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty  he  re- 
ceived l,200i.  a  year,  and  out  of  the  vote  for  special  services  in 
Egypt,  while  a  common  sailor  would  get  only  2Z.,  Lord  Alcester 
would  have  961i.  as  his  share.     Surely  this  was  a  sufficient  re« 
ward.     These  noble  pensioners  were  simply  persons  in  the  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief.     Such  things  were  only  possible  in  a  Parlia- 
ment like  the  present  one,  which  does  not  represent  the  mind  of 
the  country,  and  tlie  sooner  it  is  reformed  tlie  better.     If  they 
wanted  to  reward  Lord  Alcester,  why  not  pay  him  a  lump  sum 
down  and   be  done  with  it  ?     He  had   no  doubt   some  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  follow  him   into  the   lobby,  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  add  to  the  number  of 
*  those  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.'     Sir  Charles  Dilke,  he 
hoped,  would  also  vote  with  him.     He  trusted  the  permeation 
process  carried  on  by  these  two  gentlemen  had  gone  far  enough 
to  produce  one  or  two  permeated  colleagues  who  would  also  vote 
against  the  Bill."     The  loud  applause  with  which  the  whole  of 
the  Liberal  party  received  this  speech  seemed  to  be  a  revelation 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  evidently  not  prepared  for  such  a  cor- 
dial reception,  among  his  own  followers,  of  an  attack  of  which  full 
warning  had  been  given.     The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Eylands,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  were  all  to  be  found  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  until  Mr.  Childers  rose  te  say 
that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  regard  the  question  of  a 
lump  sum  or  of  a  pension  as  one  of  mere  detail,  wherein  he  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  general  sense  of  the  House.    He  attempted, 
as  did    Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  afterwards    to    explain  away 
the  words    used  by  Lord  Alcester  at   the  Mansion  House;   but 
neither  of  the  Government  apologists  succeeded  in  removing  the 
impression  the  words   had  conveyed.      No  further   attempt  was 
made  by  the  Ministry  to  defend  their  course  of  action,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  was  allowed  to  close  the  debate  with  a  humorous 
attack  on  the  Jingo  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government.     When 
the  division  was  called,  a  number  of  independent  Radicals  left 
the   House;    but   the   Ministry,  supported   by  the  Conservative 
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leaders  and  their  followers,  defeated  Mr.  Labouchere's  amendment 
by  209  to  77,  and  subsequently  carried  the  second  reading  of 
Lord  Alcester's  Annuity  Bill  by  217  to  85.  The  opposition  to 
Lord  Wolseley's  pension,  which  was  taken  separately,  was  led  by 
Messrs,  Broadhurst  and  Burt,  the  working-men's  representatives. 
Lord  Hartington  defended  the  action  of  the  Government  on  tech- 
nical grounds  and  by  an  appeal  to  precedents,  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  discussion  of  the  policy  which  rendered  the  Egyp- 
tian campaign  inevitable.  The  opposition  to  Lord  Wolseley's 
pension  numbered  55,  whilst  178  supported  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posals. 

Early  in  the  session  the  friends  of  the  farmer  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  upon  the  Government  the  need  for  legislation, 
and  the  general  assent  with  which  the  claim  was  received,  although 
opinions  widely  differed  as  to  the  mode  of  redress,  doubtless  deter- 
mined the  Goveniment  to  give  precedence  to  their  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  over  the  promised  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  London.     The  farmers'  campaign  was  opened  by  Mr.  Pell 
(April  17),  who  moved  that  no  further  delay  should  be  allowed  in 
granting  adequate  relief  to  ratepayers  in  counties  and  boroughs  in 
respect  of  national  services  required  of  local  authorities.     Tracing 
the  history  of  the  question  of  local  burdens  since  1872,  when  Sir 
Massey  Lopes   had,  by  a  majority  of   100,  carried  a  resolution 
against  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  condemning  the  injustice  of  the 
then  existing  system,  Mr.  Pell  declared  that  during  the  interval 
of  inactivity  the  question  had  grown  more  complicated,  and  the 
burdens  thrown  on  the  rates  had  grown  heavier.     The  national 
services  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pell  in  his  survey,  included  indoor 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics,  the  payment 
of  the  constabulary,  &c.     In  England  alone  an  annual  expenditure 
of  55  millions  was  involved  in  these  matters,  and  of  this  sum  at 
least   one-half  was  raised  out  of  rates,  whilst   the   loans  issued 
already  amounted  to  144  millions.     Eeal  property  in  England  was 
absolutely  in  pawn  for  these  local  loans,  raised  to  construct  gaols 
now  unused,  workhouses  unoccupied,   and  sanitary   experiments 
abandoned;  and  whilst  the  burden  of  providing  for  this  expen- 
diture fell  chiefly  to  smaller  ratepayers  in  the  boroughs  and  to 
rural  occupiers,  these  had  little  or  no  voice  in  the  control  of  the 
policy  which  ended  in  those  failures.     Mr.  Pell's  avowed  desire 
was  to  pledge  the  Ministry  to  deal  at  once  with  a  question  which 
ten  years  of  parliamentary  discussion  had  ripened.     Mr,  Albert 
Grey,  who  on  this  occasion  came  forward  to  the  assistajace  of  the 
Government  with  an  amendment  (which  Mr.  Pell  said  had  been 
drawn  by  an  older  hand)  recognising  the  necessity  of  relief,  but 
declaring  that  it  should  be  given  by  transferring  the  proceeds  of 
taxes  to  local  authorities,  and  in  connection  with  a  reform  of  local 
government.     Of  the  three  modes  of  giving  relief — subvention, 
further  centralisation,  and  the  appropriation  of  imperial  taxes — 
he  preferred  the  latter,  and  he  indicated  various  taxesj  such  as  the 
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house  tax,  the  game  and  gun  licences,  the  dog  licence,  carriage 
licence,  armorial  bearings,  and  drink  licences,  amounting  to  nearly 
five  millions,  which  might  very  properly  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  local  burdens.  The  income  tax  also  might  be  so  used,  but  it 
was  impossible  at  present  to  adopt  this  mode  of  relief,  because 
there  were  no  local  authorities  to  whom  the  taxes  could  be  handed 
over. 

This  alternative  proposal  was,  however,  scarcely  to  the  taste  of 
the   country  party;    for   although  there   was   nothing  in   their 
speeches  to  show  that  they  were  thinking  only  of  the  landowners, 
yet  the  obvious  hesitation  they  showed  to  having  the  house  tax 
handed  over  to  defray  the  expenses  of  local  government,  suggested 
the  idea  that  a  reform  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  which  would 
chiefly  aflfect   suburban  districts   was   not    the   most   prominent 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  county  landowners.      Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler  showed  very  plainly  that  the  settlement  of  the  question 
was  far  less  simple  than  either  the  author  of  the  resolution  or  of 
the  amendment  supposed.     The  total  amount  raised  by  local  taxa- 
tion was  about  32^  millions,  of  wliich  27  millions  were  raised  by 
rates.     Of  this  latter  sum  5^  millions  were  contributed  by  London, 
10^  millions  by  the  municipal  boroughs,  7^  millions  by  mixed 
urban  and  rural  districts,  and  only  3^  millions  by  purely  rural 
districts.     The  expenditure  of  local  taxes  was  for  the  benefit  of  all 
descriptions  of  property,  and  therefore  he  protested  against  the 
whole  burden  being  borne  by  one  description — namely,  real  pro- 
perty.     Sir   Baldwyn   Leighton,   in    supporting   the   resolution, 
declared   that  the   patience   of    the   ratepayers   was   well    nigh 
exhausted.      The  only  changes  which  had  been  made,  like  the 
imposition  of  highway  rates  in  lieu  of  tolls,  had  been  to  the  detri 
ment  of  the  farmer;   the  charge   for   the   constabulary,  at   first 
optional,  was  made  compulsory,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  pauper  lunatics  had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent.     With 
reference  to  this  latter  charge.  Sir  B.  Leighton  threw  out  the 
somewhat  original  suggestion,  that,  inasmuch  as  a  great  proportion 
of  insanity  was  attributable  to   intemperance,   the   proceeds  of 
public  house  licences  should  be  assigned  to  the  local  authorities. 
Other   small   sources  of  revenue  should,  he   considered,  be  also 
handed  over  for  the  relief  of  taxation,  and  the  deficit  made  up  by 
a  tax  upon  personal  property,  to  be  raised,  not  through  the  agency 
of  any  of  the  income-tax  schedules,  but  by  means  of  a  stamp  on 
investments  of  capital.     The  addition  of  4cZ.  in  the  poumd,  or,  if 
necessary,  of  2  per  cent,  on  every  sum  invested  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  would,  he  declared,  produce  at  least  three  millions,  whilst 
neither  the  general  revenue  nor  the  Consolidated  Fund  would  be 
touched.     Sir  Massey  Lopes,  after  discussing  the  increase  of  local 
taxation,  and  the  decrease  over  its  control,  to  which  the  financial 
history  of  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century  bore  witness,  followed 
very  much  the  same  line  of  argument,  declaring  that  the  existing 
system   was   cruelty  alike   to   landowner  and   occupier,  between 
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whom  the  burdens  imposed  had  to  be  shared.  He  saw  in  the 
amendment  evidence  that  the  Government  were  not  in  earnest, 
and  that  they  were  glad  of  some  excuse  to  shelve  the  question  for 
another  session. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  once  rose  to  repel  this  suggestion,  showing 
that  Mr.  Grey's  amendment,  if  accepted,  would  declare  that  the 
reform  of  local  taxation  was  most  urgently  required.  If  it  were  to 
it  rather  than  to  the  resolution  that  the  Government  gave  their 
support,  it  was  because  the  latter  was  absolutely  vague  and  had 
been  supported  by  speeches  contradictory  to  one  another.  He 
then  proceeded  to  answer  in  detail  the  various  points  raised  by 
preceding  speakers,  especially  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  with  whom  he 
thoroughly  agreed  on  the  principle  that  everybody  should  con- 
tribute to  the  local  rates  according  to  his  utmost  ability.  The 
difficulty  was  to  apply  this  principle,  and  to  decide  the  limits  of 
urban  and  rural  districts.  The  questions  of  local  taxation  and 
local  government,  he  contended,  were  so  closely  mixed  up,  that  the 
two  questions  ought  to  be  dealt  with  together.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth 
replied  that  for  ten  or  twelve  years  the  Liberals  had  been  talking 
of  this  division  of  the  rates  between  the  owner  and  occupier,  and 
holding  out  vague  promises  of  reform,  but  had  so  far  done  nothing. 
He  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  held  that  what  was  more  necessary  was  to 
separate  the  interests  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  towns  and 
in  the  rural  districts.  In  a  city  like  London,  it  was  diflScult  to 
say  who  should,  for  purposes  of  rating,  be  considered  the  owner, 
and  who  should  be  made  liable  for  a  rate  levied  in  respect  of 
the  expenditure  that  was  for  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the 
occupant.  In  the  rural  districts  a  very  diflferent  difficulty  presented 
itself,  for  there  the  farmer,  a  man  of  small  means,  was  rated  in 
inverse  ratio  to  his  income,  whilst  his  landlord  escaped  very 
lightly.  With  regard  to  the  assertion  so  frequently  made  that 
any  remission  of  taxation  on  land  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner,  and  not  for  the  occupier,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  was  of  opinion 
that  the  times  were  so  bad  for  landlords  in  the  matter  of  letting 
farms,  that  they  would  be  unable  to  take  any  advantage  of  the 
remission  of  local  rates.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
moreover,  was  such  that  relief,  however  slight,  would  be  welcome  as 
a  boon.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  recourse  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  indoor  relief;  he  preferred  the  idea  of  general  rates 
applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  similar  to  the  general  metropo- 
litan poor  rates ;  he  was  ready  to  give  up  the  house  tax  for  local 
purposes,  though  it  would  be  throwing  upon  occupiers  of  houses  in 
towns  an  additional  burden ;  and  he  thought  that  the  carriage 
licBUce  duty  was  fairly  applicable  to  the  highway  rates.  Mr. 
Goschen  thought  that  speakers  on  both  sides  too  frequently  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  relieve  ratepayers  without 
burdening  taxpayers;  that  practically  the  two  classes  were  iden- 
tical, and  that  imposts  must  be  found  of  which  the  proceeds 
would  go  to  the  relief  of  the  rates.     He  therefore  asked  the  sup- 
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porters  of  the  resolution  whom  they  wished  to  relieve,  and  how 
would  any  measures  agreed  upon  operate  upon  the  two  classes  ? 
With  regard  to  the  house  tax,  the  Conservatives,  as  far  back  as 
1871,  had  rejected  its  transfer  to  relieve  local  rates,  on  the  ground 
that  the  relief  it  would  afiford  would  be  totally  inadequate  in  the 
rural  districts,  although  these  had  not  the  same  grievances  as  the 
urban  districts,  Mr.  Goschen  was  equally  sceptical  of  the  results 
of  a  subvention  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  was  simply  a 
euphony  for  putting  taxes  upon  incomes,  or  upon  commodities 
already  taxed  for  Imperial  purposes.  The  question  of  centralisation 
or  decentralisation  in  his  eyes,  was  not  less  important  than  that  of 
taxation.  He  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  handing  over  to  the 
Central  Government  the  police,  or  the  lunatics,  or  the  indoor  poor. 
He  hoped  rather,  that  when  County  Boards  were  established,  they 
would  take  not  only  the  management  of  these  matters,  but  they 
would  relieve  the  Central  Government  of  much  of  the  work  now 
forced  upon  it.  For  this  reason  he  maintained  that  local  reform 
and  local  relief  should  be  considered  together,  and  that  the  object 
of  all  legislation  should  be  to  stimulate  local  interest  in  local 
affairs.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  briefly  defended  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  had  been  a  member.  If  the  system  of 
subvention  was  a  wrong  one,  at  all  events  it  was  an  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  question.  He  protested  against  the  strategy  of 
the  Liberal  Government,  which  refused  to  grant  a  boon  admitted 
to  be  well  deserved  until  it  had  proposed  something  with  respect 
to  local  government.  If  the  proposal  were  a  good  one,  it  should 
be  accepted  on  its  own  merits,  and  if  not,  people  ought  not  to 
be  driven  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  rose  to  close  the  debate.  He  denied  the 
need  of  any  dilatory  plea,  as  the  Government  had  notoriously  had 
no  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  question.  The  motion  meant 
a  demand  for  an  immediate  increase  of  taxation  and  a  reversal  of 
the  Budget  arrangements.  It  implied,  also,  a  continuance  of  the 
system  of  subventions,  which  he  objected  to,  because  it  tended  to 
increase  centralisation  and  waste.  He  accepted  the  principle  that 
these  charges  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  one  description  of  pro- 
perty alone,  but  the  revision  ought  not  to  be  effected  piecemeal, 
and  due  care  should  be  taken  that  justice  should  be  done  between 
different  kinds  of  property  and  different  classes  of  the  community, 
and  that  charges  now  borne  by  property  should  not  be  transferred 
to  labour. 

The  House  then  divided  on  almost  purely  party  lines,  the 
bulk  of  the  Home  Eulers  voting  with  the  Conservatives  in  support 
of  Mr.  Pell's  resolution,  which  was  negatived  by  229  votes  to  217  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Grey's  amendment  was  then  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

Four  weeks  later,  at  one  o'clock  of  the  morning,  as  the  House 
was  separating  for  the  Whitsuntide  recess  (May  10),  Mr.  Dodson 
brought  in  the  reply  of  the  Government  to  the  demands  of  the 
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Conservatives  and  its  own  supporters.  The  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill,  however,  had,  it  was  asserted,  been  very  much  changed  from 
the  shape  in  which  the  Tenant  Right  Bill  for  England  and  Scotland 
had  originally  been  drafted.  The  reason  assigned  was  the  need  of 
disarming  the  opposition,  and  of  offering  an  instalment  which  it 
might  be  found  possible  to  pass  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 
Session.  From  the  outset  it  was  announced  as  a  compromise,  and 
if  it  failed  to  excite  enthusiasm  amongst  it«  friends,  it  was  hoped 
that  it  might  escape  from  the  hostility  of  its  enemies.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance,  through  its  mouthpieces  in  Parliament,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Barclay  and  Mr.  J.  Howard,  at  once  announced  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure,  and  soon  afterwards  they  found  a  powerful 
ally  in  Mr.  Borlase,  although  there  was  not  complete  harmony  on 
all  points  between  the  Radical  objectors  to  the  Bill.  The  object 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  as  briefly  explained  by  Mr.Dodson, 
was  to  entitle  tenants  to  receive  compensation  from  their  landlords, 
on  the  termination  of  their  tenancies,  for  any  improvements  which 
they  may  have  made.  The  measure  of  the  compensation  was  to 
be  the  value  of  the  improvement  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

The  various  agricultural  ''  improvements  "  recognised  by  the 
Bill  were  twenty-one  in  number,  as  in  the  Act  of  1875  ;  and  as 
there,  divided  into  three  classes,  though  in  a  different  way.  For 
most  works  of  a  permanent  character  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
would  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  claim  for  compensation. 
And  if,  in  giving  his  consent,  the  landlord  should  insist  upon  any 
agreement  as  to  compensation,  it  might  be  substituted  for  the 
provision  of  the  Bill.  Consequently  the  landlord  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contracting  himself  out  of  this  part  of  the  Bill.  The 
improvements  referred  to  in  this  class  were  the  erection  or 
enlargement  of  buildings,  the  laying  down  of  permanent  pasture, 
the  making  and  planting  of  osier  beds,  the  making  of  water 
meadows  or  works  of  irrigation,  the  making  of  gardens,  the 
making  or  improving  of  roads  or  bridges,  the  making  or  im- 
proving of  watercourses,  ponds,  wells,  or  reservoirs,  or  of  works 
for  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  or  domestic  purposes,  the 
making  of  fences,  the  planting  of  hops,  the  planting  of  orchards, 
the  reclaiming  of  waste  land,  and  the  warping  of  land. 

Drainage  was  omitted  from  the  first  class  of  improvements, 
and  set  in  a  class  by  itself.  For  this,  the  cgnsent  of  the  landlord 
would  be  no  longer  necessary,  but  notice  must  be  given  to  him 
of  any  intended  work.  If  the  landlord  and  tenant  should  agree 
upon  any  compensation,  it  would  override  that  granted  by  the 
Bill.  If  not,  the  landlord  would  have  the  power  to  carry  out  the 
work  himself,  and  charge  the  tenant  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay ; 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  drainage  be  undertaken  by  the  tenant,  he 
would  then  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Bill. 

In  the  third  class  were  comprised  the  boning  of  land  with 
undissolved  bones,  the  chalking  of  land,  clay  burning,  claying, 
liming,  marling,  the  application  to  land  of  purchased  artificial  or 
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other  purchased  manure,  the  consumption  on  the  holding  by  cattle, 
sheep,  or  pigs  of  cake  or  other  feeding  stufiF  not  produced  on  the 
holding.  For  these  more  or  less  temporary  improvements  no 
consent  of  the  landlord  or  notice  would  be  requisite. 

The  form  of  procedure  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  followed  closely  that  laid  down  in  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  The  mode  was  to  be  by  arbitration, 
with  a  reference  in  the  last  resort  to  the  county  court.  One  of 
the  changes  raised  from  501.  to  lOOl.  the  limit  which  the  sum  in 
dispute  must  exceed  for  an  appeal  to  the  county  court  to  be 
permitted. 

In  ascertaining  the  compensation  certain  things  were  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  reduction  of  it.  First  among  these  was 
any  benefit  which  the  landlord  had  given  to  the  tenant  in  con- 
sideration of  the  latter  executing  the  improvement.  With  regard 
to  compensation  for  manures,  the  value  of  the  manure  that  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  consumption  on  the  holding  of  any 
hay,  straw,  roots,  or  green  crops  sold  oflf  the  liolding  within  the 
last  two  years  of  the  tenancy,  or  other  less  time  for  which  the 
tenancy  had  endured,  was  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
except  so  far  as  a  proper  return  of  manure  to  the  holding  had  been 
made  in  respect  of  the  produce  sold  off.  The  landlord  could  not 
obtain  compensation  in  respect  of  waste  by  the  tenant  or  of  breach 
by  the  tenant  committed  in  relation  to  a  matter  of  husbandry 
more  than  four  years  before  the  determination  of  the  tenancy. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  sum  due  to  the  tenant  for  compensation 
in  respect  of  a  breach  of  covenant  connected  with  a  contract  of 
tenancy  and  committed  by  the  landlord,  might  be  taken  into 
account  in  augmentation  of  the  tenant's  compensation. 

Existing  contracts  were  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
Bill,  but  only  in  a  modified  form.  For  with  regard  to  all  tenancies 
current  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bill — January  1,  1884 — if 
an  agreement  in  writing  or  custom  or  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  provided  specific  compensation  for  an  improvement,  this  was 
to  be  taken  as  substituted  for  the  compensation  of  the  Bill.  In 
respect  of  improvements  already  executed  compensation  was  not 
to  be  payable  under  the  Bill  except  in  the  case  of  temporary 
improvements  for  which  the  tenant  would  not  be  entitled  to  any 
compensation  under  contract,  custom,  or  the  Act  of  1875. 

While  "  distress  "  was  not  altogether  abolished,  the  sum  for 
which  a  landlord  might  distrain  was  reduced  to  one  year's  rent. 
The  distress,  moreover,  was  not  in  general  to  be  made  on  live 
stock  taken  in  to  graze,  or  on  agricultural  machinery  which  had 
been  hired.  (These  proposals  were  taken  from  a  Bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Heneage  and  several  members  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.)  Fixtures,  such  as  machinery,  engines  and  the  like,  were 
to  be  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  to  be  removable  by  him, 
subject,  however,  to  the  landlord's  right  of  purchase  at  the  fair 
value  to  an  incoming  tenant,  and  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
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Wherever  a  six  months'  notice  for  terminating   a  tenancy  was 
hitherto  required,  it  was  to  be  increased  to  twelve  months,  unless  a 
written  agreement  to  the]  contrary  existed.     Leave  was  at  once 
given  to  bring  in  the  Bill  for  England,  and  likewise  a  similar  one 
for  Scotland. 

On  the  following  day  (May  11 )  Sir  R.  A.  Cross  found  an  occasion 
to  arraign  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  impunity  with  which  the  Spanish 
Grovemment  had  been  allowed  to  carry  off  a  Cuban  revolutionary 
leader  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Gibraltar.    After  recapitulating  the 
facts  of  how  Maceo  and  other  ex-rebel  officers  from  Cuba  escaped 
from  prison  at  Cadiz,  made  their  way  to  Tangiers,  and  thence  reached 
Gibraltar,  where  they  were  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Sir  R.  Cross  complained  bitterly  that  the  Foreign  Office  first  of  all 
took  five  months  to  consider  the  matter,  and  then  sent  Sir  Robert 
Morier  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  say  that  he  could  not  possibly 
demand  the  redelivery  of  Maceo,  but  that  if  the  Spaniards  would 
let  him  out  Earl  Granville  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  them. 
Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  thought  that  Sir  Robert  Morier  was  not  to  blame 
so  much  as  the  weak  and  cringing  instructions  from  Earl  Gran- 
ville which  he  had  to  carry  out.     Speaking  for  his  old  department, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  contended  that  the  P^'oreign  Office  had  no  case 
sanctioned  by  international  law  against  the  Spanish  Government. 
The  one  thing  worse  than  having  a  bad  case  was  having  a  bad  case 
and  pretending  to  have  a  good  one.     Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  said 
that  as   the  Gibraltar  authorities  and  the  Spanish  consul  were 
evidently  acting  in  collusion,  the  Government  had  a  strong  case 
on   every  principle   of    international   law.     But    the   Attorney- 
General  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
there  was  the  slightest  evidence  of  trick,  fraud,  or  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  consul,  and  with  this  explanation  and  the  assu- 
rance that   Maceo  would  be  given  up  to  the   British    authori- 
ties, the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  House  adjourned 
for  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

State  of  Public  Business— Meeting  of  the  Liberal  Party— Mr.  Errington  and  the 
Vatican  *  Mission ' — The  Ministerial  Measures — The  Corrapt  Practices  Bill  in 
Committee — The  Suez  Canal  and  the  Government  Proposals — The  withdrawal 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Motion— Lord  Rosebery's  Retirement — Lord  George 
Hamilton's  Resolution — The  Grand  Committees  of  Law  and  Trade — Women's 
Suffrage— Marriage  with  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill— The  Channel  Tunnel— 
The  Bright  Celebration  at  Birmingham— The  Cobden  Club— The  Madagascar 
Incident— Agricultural  Holdings  Bill— Conflict  between  the  two  Houses— 
^gTPt^^The  Irish  Migration  Scheme — Results  of  Session— Prorogation  of 
Parliament. 

The  state  of  public  business  when  the  House  of  Commons 
adjourned  for  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  was  the  principal  topic  of 
public  criticism,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press.  Conservative 
members  addressing  their  constituents,  like  Mr.  Gibson  at  Cam- 
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bridge  (May  11),  Colonel  Stanley  at  Kendal,  and  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  at  Chichester    (May  17),   and   Messrs.   J.  Lowther   and 
Eowland  Winn  in  Lincolnshire  (May  18),  saw  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Affirmation  Bill,  in  the  vacillation  of  the  Government,  and  in 
the   readiness  with  which   important  measures  were  referred  to 
Grand  Committees,  evidence  of  the  approaching  collapse  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  administration.     The  new  rules,  although  they  might 
have  softened  some  of  the  asperities  of  debate,  and  forced  those 
opposed  to  Liberal   legislation  to  veil   their   obstruction   under 
plausible  excuses,  had  been  able  to  achieve  little  more  than  the 
reference  of  four  great  administrative  bills  to  broadly-constituted 
Committees,  and   thus  to  leave   time   free  for  the  discussion  of 
the  situation,  and  of  such  purely  political  or  party  measures  as 
would  hold  the  Liberals  together  and  conciliate  the  constituen- 
cies, which  might  be  still  looking  for  a  fulfilment  of  some  of  the 
promises  conveyed  in  the  Queen's  Speech.     The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (Sir  Henry  Brand),  addressing  his  constituents 
at  Eoyston  (May  17),  took  a  more   hopeful  view  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary horizon;   and  whilst  admitting   that  there  were  many 
reforms  which  still  pressed  for  settlement,  found  in  public  indiflfer- 
ence  a  reason  for  not  hurrying  on  the  action  of  the  Government. 
When  once  the  people  had  made  up  its  mind  to  have  any  par- 
ticular measure.  Ministers  would  have  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty in  forcing  it  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament.     Sir  Henry 
Brand  thought  that  the  Tenant  Eight  Bill,  the  reform  of  county 
government,  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  entail,  settle- 
ment,  and   intestacy,   the     simpler    transfer  of    land,   and   the 
enfranchisement  of  the  county  householder,  were   the   points  on 
which  the  "  will  of  the  people  "  would  sooner  or  later  make  itself 
heard.     He  admitted  that  there  were  in  the  House  of  Commons 
those  who,  knowing  that  there  was  work  to  be  done,  could  not 
refrain  from  "playing  the  hazardous  game  of  how  not  to  do  it." 
Liberals   in  a  less    responsible    position   were    not   backward  in 
urging  the  Government  to  take  a  high-handed  line,  and  to  trust 
to  its  friends  inside  and  outside  Parliament  for  necessary  support. 
The  position  of  the  Liberal  party  between  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide, it  was  freely  admitted,  had  not  improved.     Disorganisation 
had  been  followed  by  depression,  and  disaster  was  anticipated  if 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  were  not  speedily  adopted.  Various 
courses  were  suggested  to  the  Liberal  leaders :  either  to  keep  Par- 
liament together  until  all  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  had  been  disposed  of,  or  to  appropriate  the  nights  (Tues- 
days and  Fridays)  allotted  to  private  members,  who  liad  shown 
very  slender  regard  for  their  privilege,  as  was  witnessed  by  the 
frequent  "  counts  out "  happening  on  those  evenings  ;  or  else  to  call 
together  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  and  by  a  frank  disclosure 
of  their  intentions  and  policy,  to  animate  the  body  with  a  spirit  of 
union  and  confidence.     The  greatest  dangers,  according  to  these 
unofficial  advisers  of  the  Ministry,  lay  in  a  barren  session,  closing 
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with  the  prospect,  immediate  or  remote,  of  a  general  election ;  and 
in  a  repetition  of  those  dangerous  tactics  which  consisted  in  promis- 
ing in  a  future  session  measures  which,  however  pressing  avowedly, 
were  not  attempted  to  he  introduced  forthwith.     The  only  clue 
aflforded  as  to  the  views  of  the  Government  was  contained  in  a 
letter  addressed  hy  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  President  of  the  Liver- 
pool Liberal  Association  (May  22),  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
promised  his  utmost  endeavours  to  overcome  the  legislative  diflScul- 
ties  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  "for  himself,  he  looked  forward 
hopefidly  to  the  principle  of  devolution  by  Grand  Committees  as 
affording  the  means  of  promoting  the  despatch  of  public  business." 
It,  however,  soon   became   apparent  that  the  need  of  some 
definite  explanation  of  the  Ministerial  intentions  was  peremptory. 
Accordingly  Mr  Gladstone  summoned  his  followers  to  meet  him  in 
the  Foreign  OflSce,  to  discuss  the  state  of  public  business,  whilst 
on  the  same  day  (May  29)  the  Conservative  party  were  called 
together  at  the  Carlton  Club  to  settle  the  attitude  to  be  adopted 
towards  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.      The    former   meeting 
was  attended  by  upwards  of  250  members,  including  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  former  members  of  the  administration,  and 
Mr.  Goschen,  whose  relations  were  those  of  an  independent  sup- 
porter;   whilst   Mr.   Gladstone  was   accompanied   by   both    Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles   Dilke,  the  representatives  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Eadical  principles. 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  by  saying  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
session  had  been  exceptionally  imfavourable  in  three  respects.  The 
debate  on  the   Address,  usually   confined  within  one  week,  had 
extended  over  ten  days,  and  thus  occasioned  an  irretrievable  loss 
of  time.     Secondly  the   Government   had   felt   the   necessity  of 
introducing  the  Affirmation  Bill,  not  for  party  purposes,  but  from 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the   peace,   order,   and 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Thirdly,  there  had  arisen,  and 
was  growing,  a  practice  during  Supply  of  introducing  all  manner 
of  topics  of  general  debate,  the  result  of  which  had  been  that 
twelve  nights  had  been   devoted  so  far  to  Supply — a  very  fair 
appropriation  of  time — but  that  in  these  twelve   nights  they  had 
only  passed  twenty-eight  votes  out  of  190.     Therefore  the  time 
had  come  when  it  was  proper  to  take  a  steady  survey  of  the  legis- 
lative prospects  of  the  session.     Circumstances  were  now  ripe  for 
a  serious  endeavour  to  forecast  the  Parliamentary  future.     It  was 
their  duty  to  make  only  a  reasonable  demand  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  such  a  demand  as  they  would  spare  no  effort  in  exact- 
ing, and  for  which  they  could  rely  upon  their  patient,  resolute, 
energetic,  and,  he  might  say,  harmonious  support.     They  could 
not  expect  a  brilliant  session,  but  a  good  and  not  discreditable 
session.     Mr.  Gladstone  divided  the  measures  mentioned  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  into  two  groups.     First,  the  four  Bills  referred  to 
the  Grand  Conmiittees.   These  were  a  capital  feature  on  the  whole. 
To  these  the  Government  adhered  in  their  entirety.     The  second 
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group  consisted  of  the  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill,  and  the  London  Municipality  Bill.  In  viewing  this 
group  they  had  done  their  best  to  form  rational,  he  could  not  say 
sanguine,  expectations.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
adhere  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  and  the  Tenants'  Compensa- 
tion Bill ;  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  they  had  abandoned  the 
hope  of  dealing  with  London  government  during  the  present 
session.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  give  the  reasons  for 
this  preference,  which  were — (1)  the  great  number  of  subjects 
requiring  full  and  detailed  consideration  in  the  London  Bill ;  (2) 
the  larger  area  aflfected  by  the  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill,  and  the 
propriety,  in  consequence  of  agricultural  depression  and  other 
causes,  of  extending  to  England  and  Scotland  some  of  the  con- 
sideration which  had  been  bestowed  upon  Ireland.  He  then,  amid 
loud  and  emphatic  cheering,  insisted  upon  the  claims  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Bill  as  of  paramount  importance. 

Summing  up  the  four  Bills  in  the  first  group,  together  with 
the  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill, 
and  adding  to  these  various  secondary  measiKes,  he  hoped  for  such 
a  legislative  harvest  as  would  show  the  country  the  earnestness  of 
their  desire  to  grapple  with  increasing  difficulties.  No  efibrt 
should  be  spared  so  far  as  the  Government  were  concerned.  They 
had  thought  it  better  to  state  the  measures  which  they  had  a 
reasonable  hope  of  carrying  than  to  make  a  larger  list  which  would 
have  afterwards  to  be  curtailed.  After  an  expression  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  self-denial  and  the  unusual  generosity  of  action,  and 
a  consideration  which  was  not  usual  and  certainly  not  uniform  in 
Parliamentary  business,  of  his  own  supporters,  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  have  morning 
sittings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  dming  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  These  proposals  were  generally  approved  by  all  sections  of 
the  party,  even  Mr.  Dillwyn,  the  strenuous  upholder  of  the  rights 
of  private  members,  recognising  the  necessity  of  their  sacrifice  to 
the  needs  of  the  Government. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Gladstone  briefly  announced 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
adding  that  until  after  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  was  passed  he 
would  be  unable  to  deal  with  the  seats  of  the  disfranchised  boroughs, 
bxit  he  hoped  to  find  time  to  legislate  on  behalf  of  both  the  Scotch 
Universities  and  Welsh  Intermediate  Education. 

At  the  Carlton  Club  the  Conservative  meeting  was  of  a  less 
formal  character.  The  various  ministerial  measures  were  passed 
in  review,  and  a  general  agreement  was  come  to  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  push  forward  their  measures  by 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  private  members  should  be  strongly 
opposed. 

For  the  first  few  nights  after  its  re-assembling  the  House  of 
Commons  had  given  up  most  of  its  time  to  the  routine  business 
of  voting  the  Estimates.     It  was  not,  however,  long  before  both 
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the  Colonial  policy  of  the  Government  and  its  relations  with  the 
Pope  were  made  the  subject  of  lengthened  discussion. 

Sir  H.  Holland  having  asked  (May  24)  what  steps  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  take  to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  going  on  in 
Zululand,  Mr.  Ashley  replied  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  Zululand  any  more 
than  before  the  Zulu  war.  This  answer  was  received  with  derisive 
cheers  from  the  Opposition  side,  and  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  asked 
whether  Cetewayo  had  not  undertaken  not  to  make  war  on  his 
neighbours  without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  and 
whether  the  Government  intended  that  the  Convention  with  him 
should  be  as  complete  a  dead  letter  as  the  Transvaal  Convention. 
To  this  Mr.  Ashley  declined  to  give  any  answer,  except  on  notice. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  day  (May  25). 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  repeated  his  question,  whether  Cetewayo  had 
not  engaged  not  to  make  war  on  his  neighbours  without  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  refer  all  disputes  to 
arbitration ;  whether  Cetewayo  had  broken  any  of  these  conditions ; 
and  whether  it  was  intended  to  allow  the  Convention  with  him  to 
remain  a  dead  letter,  like  the  Transvaal  Convention.  Mr.  Ashley, 
in  reply,  referred  his  questioner  to  the  Blue  Books  already  on  the 
table  for  the  conditions  on  which  Cetewayo  had  been  restored,  and 
to  the  papers  about  to  be  published  for  Cetewayo's  conduct,  as  to 
which,  he  said.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  could  form  his  own  opinion 
whether  it  was  a  breach  of  the  conditions  or  not.  But  the 
Government,  he  repeated,  had  no  intention  of  interfering  in  the 
internal  aflfairs  of  Zululand.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  remarking  that 
he  had  never  heard  a  more  unsatisfactory  answer,  said  he  should 
consult  with  his  friends  what  course  he  should  pursue  in  the 
matter.  Three  days  later  (May  28)  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  gave 
notice  of  his  intention,  in  view  of  recent  events  in  the  Transvaal, 
Zululand,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  ministerial  mode  of  answering 
questions  relating  to  them,  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  condition  of  her  Majesty's  South 
African  dominions  and  the  territories  adjacent  thereto  ;  and  he 
added  that  he  would  ask  the  Government  to  give  him  facilities  for 
bringing  on  the  motion. 

The  Vatican  question  was  brought  before  the  House  in  the 
first  instance  (May  24)  by  Mr.  Cowen,  who  put  a  question  relative 
to  Mr.  Errington's  mission  to  the  Vatican.  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice, 
in  reply,  referred  him  to  the  answers  given  by  Sir  C.  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  last  year,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Errington 
had  received  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Lord  Granville. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Errington  had  not  been  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Foreign  Office,  he 
had  received  no  mission,  and  he  would  receive  no  remuneration. 
As  to  the  Papal  letter,  though  the  Government,  he  said,  ap- 
preciated any  measure  which  tended  to  strengthen  respect  for  law 
and  order  in  Ireland,  that  document  had  not  been  issued  at  the 
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request  of  the  Grovernment,  and  consequently  no  congratulations 
had  been  addressed  to  Some  on  the  subject.  This  reply  gave  rise 
to  an  animated  scene  of  confused  cross-questioning.  Asked  by 
Mr.  Cowen  whether  the  letter  of  recommendation  was  still  in  force, 
Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  desired  that  notice  should  be  given,  but  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  answer  to  questions  from  Lord  E.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Newdegate,  said  that  Mr.  Errington  had  no  other  authority  but 
this  letter,  and  that,  of  course,  it  remained  in  force  until  Mr. 
Errington  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman  of  "  honour,  intelligence,  and 
good  sense."  Sir  H.  Wolff  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Cowen  had  asked 
whether  a  letter  of  congratulation  had  been  written  to  Mr. 
Errington,  while  the  Under-Secretary's  reply  was  that  no  letter 
had  been  written  to  Rome.  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  at  first  declined 
to  add  anything  to  his.  answer,  but  being  pressed  by  several 
members,  amongst  others  by  Sir  S.  Northcote,  he  said  that  as  Mr. 
Errington  was  at  Some,  of  course  he  meant  that  no  letter  had 
been  written  to  him.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  (May  28)  he 
declared  that  no  letter  had  been  written  by  Lord  Granville  to  Mr. 
Errington  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  his  representa- 
tions to  the  Vatican ;  and  he  added,  by  Lord  Granville's  desire, 
that  when  he  directed  him  to  say  that  no  letter  had  been  written 
to  Some,  he  intended  to  include  Mr.  Errington,  who  was  then  at 
Some,  and  he  regretted  that  trouble  had  occurred  owing  to  his 
answer  being  wider  than  the  question.  The  subject  was  again 
referred  to  in  Committee  of  Supply  (June  7)  by  Lord  K.  Churchill, 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  repeating  that  Mr. 
Errington  had  gone  to  Some  on  his  own  account,  without  any 
mission  or  remimeration,  at  the  same  time  added  that  the  record 
of  all  that  occurred  during  Mr.  Errington's  repeated  and  pro- 
longed visits  to  Some  would  be  made  and  kept  among  the  papers 
of  the  Foreign  OflSce  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  future 
Secretaries  of  State. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  gave 
rise  to  comparatively  slender  discussion,  and  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division.  Its  principal  opponents,  such  as  Mr.  Borlase  and  Mr.  J. 
Howard,  reserving  their  amendments  for  the  Committee,  expre.ssed, 
however,  their  regret  that  the  measure  fell  so  far  short  of  the 
declarations  made  by  some  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  chief 
defence  of  the  Bill  and  its  schedules  was  imdertaken  by  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  to  whom  the  framing  of  the  measure  was  chiefly  due, 
who  argued  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  in  favour  of 
the  "  sitting  tenant "  suggested  by  the  Farmers  Alliance  was 
equivalent  to  bringing  in  the  Irish  system  of  judicial  rents — a 
system  inapplicable  in  England,  where  the  tenantry  had  no 
historical  connection  with  the  soil.  He  thought  there  were 
dangers  in  the  present  system  which  tended  to  paucity  of  holders. 
The  highest  form  of  cultivation  could  only  be  obtained  when 
ownership  and  cultivation  were  combined,  and  the  Government 
would  do  well  to  multiply  landowners  if  possible.     The  Bill  was 
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not  a  remedy  for  agricultural  distress.  Only  good  seasons  could 
have  that  eflfect,  but  it  was  intended  to  give  the  farmer  the  full 
results  of  his  industry. 

In  the  Press,  and  by  the  public,  the  measure  was  received  with 
the  lukewarm  approval  such  a  compromise  might  be  expected  to 
arouse.  Sir  William  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Chaplin  were  content  to 
allow  the  second  reading  to  pass  without  challenge :  whilst  from 
the  independent  Radicals  their  vague  threats  of  hostile  amend- 
ments at  a  subsequent  stage  were  accepted  by  the  moderate  men 
of  both  sides  as  a  testimony  to  the  fairness  with  which  the  Bill 
had  been  drawn. 

Earl  Grey  alone  showed  an  eagerness  to  attack  its  provisions 
and  to  denounce  its  principles.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  (June  4) 
he  expressed  the  unbounded  surprise  with  which  he  observed  "  the 
general  acquiescence  in  a  Bill  avowedly  violating  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  with  regard  to  legislation,  which  had  been  for 
many  years  regarded  as  established  beyond  all  contradiction  by 
such  philosophic  writers  as  Adam  Smith,  Burke,and  their  followers." 

"  We  all  know,"  he  wrote,  "  that  at  this  moment  farms  are 
almost  going  a-begging,  and  that  good  tenants  may  obtain  nearly 
what  conditions  they  please,  in  taking  farms.  WTiy  do  they  not 
ask  for  what  they  consider  fair  and  satisfactory  ones  ?  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  demand  for  just  and  reasonable  stipu- 
lations with  regard  to  improvements  made  by  such  men  would  be 
universally  accepted  by  those  who  have  farms  to  let.  Where,  then, 
is  the  need  for  the  interference  of  Parliament,  and  is  it  wise  to 
encourage  helplessness  by  invoking  the  aid  of  Parliament  to  protect 
men  who  have  ample  means  of  protecting  themselves  if  they  think 
fit  to  use  them  ?  " 

In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  firm  conviction,  that  by  passing 
this  measure  Parliament  would  enter  upon  a  course  which  would 
inevitably  lead,  step  by  step,  to  further  changes  and  to  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  existing  organisation  of  society  in  England. 

The  other  important  ministerial  measure,  "  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill,"  as  it  was  termed,  was  not  less  lucky  in  being 
read  a  second  time  (June  4),  without  a  division,  and  after  a  single 
night's  debate.  In  principle  it  differed  but  little  from  many  of 
its  predecessors,  which,  in  various  sessions,  had  been  pushed  forward 
with  zeal,  and  then  abandoned  for  want  of  time.  The  present 
Bill,  although  denounced  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis  as  "  grossly  unjust, 
enormously  severe,  ridiculously  unequal  in  its  operation,  and 
unworthy  of  support,"  and  regarded  by  Sir  E.  A.  Cross  as  unne- 
cessarily and  uselessly  severe,  was  nevertheless  admitted  to  be  an 
honest  attempt  to  deed  with  the  question  of  briljery ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  promised  assistance  from  all  sides  in  their  attempt  to 
legislate,  if  only  they  would  promise  beforehand  to  consult  the 
individual  views  and  crotchets  of  their  allies.  Mr.  Cowen  and  Mr. 
Baikes  found  themselves  agreed  in  denouncing  the  Caucus,  and  in 
their  regret  that  in  this  Bill  the  Government  had  done  nothing  to 
3^m  tbe  rising  influence  of  this  organisation. 
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On  going  into  Committee  on  this  Bill,  two  questions  of  the 
utmost  importance  were  raised.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  a  working-men's 
representative,  moved  (June  4)  to  charge  the  expenses  of  the 
retuming-officers  upon  the  rates,  a  proposal  which  had  been  carried 
as  &r  back  as  1868,  whilst  in  the  previous  session  the  Government 
declared  that  "  the  principle  it  contended  for  would  clear  the  way 
for  greater  purity  of  election."  Mr.  Gladstone,  whilst  friendly  to 
the  suggestion,  was  unable  to  accept  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  uuderstanding  under  which  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  had  consented  to  the  second  reading.  This  view 
at  length  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Broadhurst's  instruction  was  negatived 
by  247  to  80.  Mr.  Pamell  then  moved  to  omit  Ireland  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  required ;  but  this 
view  only  found  31  supporters,  whilst  243,  of  all  parties,  voted  with 
the  Government — a  hasty  decision,  which  was  destined  to  delay 
very  considerably  the  progress  of  the  Bill  in  Committee  when  the 
term  *  undue  influence  '  came  to  be  defined. 

No  sooner  had  the  two  Bills  reached  this  point  than  a  question 
arose  on  the  matter  of  precedence.  The  Radical  section  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  were  as  loud  in  their  demands  that 
the  Bribery  Bill  should  be  first  taken  in  Committee  as  the  Tories 
were  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  being  of  such  paramount 
importance  to  landowners,  should  be  despatched  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  ensure  its  careful 
consideration  by  that  body.  The  Liberals  maintained  that  this 
suggestion  was  a  feint  by  which  the  Lords  might  have  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  declining  to  discuss  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  and  that, 
once  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  moulded  in  accordance  with 
their  views,  any  measure  of  reform  would  be  postponed  to  a  subse- 
quent session  on  account  of  the  late  date  at  which  it  was  sent  up 
by  the  Commons  ;  and  that  the  only  means  for  keeping  the  Peers 
in  London  would  be  to  reserve  the  Bill  by  which  they  were  more 
nearly  affected  to  the  end  of  the  session.  The  proposed  compromise, 
that  both  Bills  should  proceed  pari  passu,  was  rejected  as  imprac- 
ticable. The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  accordingly,  was  first  taken,  and 
the  minute  discussion  of  its  clauses  began  (June  14)  and  continued 
with  but  little  intermission  and  few  divisions  for  some  days.  The 
points  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  measure  gave  rise  to  the  princi- 
pal debates,  were  those  referring  to  "  treating,"  the  definition  of  a 
corrupt  practice,  and  undue  influence.  On  the  latter  point  the 
discussion  was  prolonged  through  the  greater  part  of  two  sittings. 
As  the  clause  was  first  framed,"  undue  influence,"  although  declared 
to  be  a  corrupt  practice,  was  left  imdefined.  Mr.  Pamell  was  foremost 
in  protesting  against  the  attachment  of  the  severe  penalties  of  theBill 
to  an  offence  so  vague,  and  of  which  the  punishment  would  vary  with 
the  bias  of  the  judges.  If  spiritual  intimidation  was  to  be  regarded 
as  undue  influence,  and  Mr.  Pamell  was  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  it  should  be  so  regarded,  he  claimed  that  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  from  accepting  as  in- 
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timidation,  acts  which  were  so  construed  under  the  Crimes  Act.  The 
Attorney  General,  admitting  the  force  of  this  contention,  brought 
in  (June  18)  a  new  clause,  by  which  "  every  person  who  shall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  on  his 
behalf,  make  use  of  or  threaten  to  make  use  of  any  violence  or 
restraint,  or  inflict  or  threaten  to  inflict,  by  himself  or  by  any 
other  person,  any  temporal  or  spiritual  injury,  damage,  harm,  or 
loss "  would  be  regarded  as  having  been  guilty  of  using  undue 
influence.  Mr.  Parnell  was  desirous  to  go  a  step  fiKther,  and  to 
explain  that "  spiritual  injury,  &c."  should  mean  excommunication, 
or  withholding  or  refusing  the  rites  or  sacraments  of  any  Church  ; 
and  moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect.  This  was,  however,  nega- 
tived by  161  te  23,  and  the  Attorney  General's  proposal  adopted. 

On  this  decision  the  Tablet^  as  the  organ  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  party,  observed :  "  The  effect  of  the  clause,  as  explained,  is 
te  allow  a  priest  or  clergyman  to  use  his  influence  te  persuade  a 
voter,  but  to  prevent  him  from  using  undue  influence  by  threat- 
ening temporal  or  spiritual  damage,  harm,  or  loss.  But  how  if  a 
priest  or  clergyman — and  cases  might  easily  arise  when  it  would 
be  their  duty  te  do  so — were  to  declare  from  the  pulpit  that  it 
was  a  sin  te  vote  for  a  certain  candidate,  would  that  be  imdue 
influence  ?  Assuredly  by  implication  spiritual  loss  is  threatened, 
and  perhaps  damnation,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  the  mere  pointing 
out  that  a  certain  line  of  action  is  sinful,  and  that  sinful  action,  in 
the  long  run,  means  hell,  is  not  undue  spiritual  influence  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  We  should  like  to  know,  then,  what  would  be 
considered  undue  spiritual  influence.  A  threat  to  withhold  the 
sacraments  is  probably  what  is  aimed  at,  but  that  is  a  small  sequence 
of  a  declaration  that  a  certain  public  action  is  mortally  sinful. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  House  shifts  the  responsibility  of  saying  what 
is  and  what  is  not  undue  spiritual  influence  on  te  the  shoulders  of 
the  judges.     The  whole  question  seems  an  anachronism." 

The  distinctions  between  treating  and  bribery  and  tlie  question 
of  the  conveyance  of  voters  were  debated  at  great  length,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  of  June  only  half  a  dozen  clauses  of  the 
Bill  had  been  passed,  and  every  other  Government  measure 
except  those  referred  te  the  Grand  Committees  was  waiting 
hopelessly  for  the  chance  of  consideration. 

The  system  of  "  devolution,"  however,  had  in  a  measure  justified 
the  expectations  of  its  adherents.  The  Bankruptey  Bill,  in  spite  of  its 
great  importance  and  its  numerous  clauses  affording  pegs  on  which 
to  hang  innumerable  amendments,  was  safely  and  skilfully  piloted 
through  the  Committee  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr.  Chamberlain),  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Goschen,  who  acted  as 
Chairman  throughout  the  proceedings.  To  the  tact  of  the  one 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  other  was  due  the  impression  which 
got  abroad  that  the  Grand  Committees  were  a  useful  addition  te 
the  machinery  of  Parliament ;  and  when  the  result  came  to  be 
rep    •  d  te  the  House  (June  25\  with  its  hundred  and  fifty  clauses 
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and  its  numeroas  schedules,  it  was  felt  that  the  warm  eulogies 
which  had  been  pronounced  upon  the  author  of  the  Bill,  even  by 
his  opponents,  were  well  deserved,  and  that  the  Grand  Committee 
was  adequately  recognised. 

With  such  arrears  of  necessary  work  to  be  got  through,  it  was 
therefore  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  Government  should  make' 
a  further  raid  upon  the  time  ordinarily  allotted  to  private 
members.  The  fact  that  since  the  session  had  commenced,  the 
House  had  been  counted  out  thirteen  times,  was  fair  evidence 
that  amateur  legislation  and  abstract  resolutions  were  but 
lightly  esteemed  by  the  majority  of  members.  Subjects  such  as 
the  reform  of  the  Marriage  Laws  (April  1 3),  the  Extension  of  the 
Borough  Franchise  (March  30),  the  Sunday  Closing  of  Public 
Houses  (May  22),  the  case  of  the  Leon  XIII.  (April  24),  and  the  like, 
though  admirably  suitable  for  a  debating  society,  were  matters  that 
could  only  either  be  properly  dealt  with  by  a  responsible  ministry, 
or  left  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  Executive.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Gladstone  (July  3),  moved  that  Government  orders  should 
have  precedence  on  Tuesday  evenings  and  Wednesdays,  although 
met  by  a  protesting  chorus  from  the  "  faddists  "  and  the  doctrinaires, 
no  substantial  objection  was  raised  to  the  proposal,  and  it  was  then 
tacitly  recognised  that  the  rest  of  the  session  should  be  care- 
fully economised  by  concentrating  all  attention  on  the  measures 
already  before  the  House,  and  on  the  Estimates.  A  few  days 
later  (July  9),  Mr  Gladstone  explained  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the  session.  He  announced 
that  it  was  intended  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  the 
three  Bills  which  had  gone  through  the  Grand  Committees,  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  the  Agricultiu^l  Holdings  Bill,  the 
National  Debt  Bill,  the  Medical  Bill,  the  Scotch  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill,  the  Irish  Registration  Bill,  the  Poor  (Ireland)  Relief 
Bill,  the  Irish  Constabulary  Bill,  and  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Bill. 
The  melancholy  list  of  Bills  which  would  be  withdrawn  at  once 
included  the  Floods  Prevention  Bill,  the  Ballot  Continuance  Bill, 
and  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  (both  of  which  would  go  into 
the  Continuance  Act),  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill,  the  Representa- 
tive Peers  (Scotland)  Bill,  the  Police  Superannuation  Bill,  and  the 
Naval  Discipline  Bill.  The  Intermediate  Education  Bill  for 
Wales,  the  Detention  in  Hospitals  Bill,  and  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Bill  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense,  and  he  promised  to 
mention  them  again  in  a  fortnight. 

After  an  aimless  discussion  on  the  proper  apportionment  of 
the  blame,  due  for  the  loss  of  so  much  valuable  time,  the  House 
returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  The 
remonstrances  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  against  its  slow  progress 
seemed  at  length  to  bear  some  practical  fruit,  for,  from  the 
month  of  July  the  consideration  of  the  various  clauses  proceeded 
without  useless  obstruction.  A  whimsical  point  was  raised  (July 
Z)   on   clause    14,    by    which   various   forms    of  payment  were 
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declared  illegal,  Mr.  Labouchere  wishing  to  add  "a  rider  " making 
it  an  illegal  practice  for  any  person  to  obtain  a  baronetcy 
or  other  title  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  or  procuring  the 
election  of  any  other  person.  At  first  there  was  a  general 
disposition  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke,  but  when  Lord  R. 
Churchill  cited  the  cases  of  Sir  R.  Green-Price  and  Sir  Harcourt 
Johnstone,  averring  that  the  former  had  obtained  a  baronetcy  for 
vacating  the  Radnorshire  Boroughs  in  1869  for  Lord  Hartington  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Dodson  owed  his  seat  at  Scarborough,  in  1880,  to  Sir 
H.  Johnstone,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage  for  a  similar  act  of 
complacency,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  and  with  great  indignation 
repudiated  the  existence  of  any  transaction  in  either  case.  It  was, 
however,  somewhat  significant  that  whilst  Mr.  Labouchere  on  this 
point  was  defeated  by  no  less  than  186  to  11,  on  the  other 
amendments  of  the  evening  the  Government  seldom  mustered 
more  than  three  or  four  to  one  of  their  opponents.  On  clause  24, 
in  an  empty  House,  Mr.  Balfour  was  allowed  (July  6),  by  69  to  22, 
to  extend  from  501,  to  lOOl,  as  the  amount  which  a  candidate 
might  personally  pay  without  the  intervention  of  his  election 
agent ;  but  on  the  same  night  the  Government  successfully 
maintained  (117  to  67)  the  provision  that  where  a  barrister  or 
solicitor,  or  the  member  of  any  profession  regulated  by  law,  had 
been  guilty  of  or  privy  to  any  corrupt  practice,  the  Public 
Prosecutor  should  bring  the  matter  before  the  Inns  of  Court  or 
tribunal  having  cognisance  of  his  profession .  The  remaining  clauses 
were  run  through  without  fresh  incident,  that  extending  the  Act  to 
Ireland  being  carried  with  some  modification  by  185  to  6,  and  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Act  to  1888  instead  of  1884,  as 
proposed  in  the  last  clause  of  the  original  Bill,  was  negatived  (July 
10)  without  a  division.  The  discussion  of  the  new  clauses  and 
schedules  occupied  a  couple  more  evenings,  but  at  length  the  Bill 
passed  through  Committee  (July  13),  and  was  read  a  third  time. 

To  fully  understand  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  difiSculties  in 
which  the  Cabinet  was  to  find  itself  involved  at  Midsummer,  it  is 
necessary  to  revert  to  a  meeting  held  (May  10)  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  to  consider  the  construction  of  an  alternative  Canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  meeting  (the  sequel  to  a  depu- 
tation which  had  waited  on  Lord  Granville  earlier  in  the  year) 
although  nominally  private,  composed  of  those  interested  in  the 
Eastern  trade,  reflected  correctly  a  widespread  dissatisfaction. 
Complaints  of  delay,  over-charges,  mismanagement,  and  neglect 
of  sanitary  precautions  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  agents  had 
been  steadily  increasing  for  many  months  previously.  The  views 
expressed  by  the  meeting  (at  which  upwards  of  three  million  tons  of 
shipping  were  represented)  pointed  rather  to  the  construction  of 
a  second  parallel  and  coterminous  Canal  rather  than  to  the 
widening  of  the  existing  one ;  to  the  reduction  of  the  dues,  and 
to  leaving  to  M.  de  Lesseps  the  duty  of  providing  the  increased 
accommodation  requisite  in  a  very  immediate   future.      If  the 
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French  directors  declined  to  come  to  terms  with  the  committee 
the  English  shipowners  proposed  to  nominate,  and  refused  to  give 
full  security  to  British  interests,  then  the  British  shipowners  and 
merchants  should  constitute  a  Company  with  the  object  of  making 
a  new  Suez  Canal.  The  total  tonnage  passing  through  the  Canal 
in  the  previous  year  was  upwards  of  seven  million  tons,  of  which 
five  and  a  half  millions  belonged  to  British  shipowners,  who  thus 
contributed  two  millions  sterling,  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole  sum 
earned,  to  the  shareholders  in  M.  de  Lesseps'  Company.  The 
right  to  make,  a  second  parallel  Canal  by  a  competing  Company 
was  claimed  from  the  outset.  The  concession  granted  in  1854, 
it  was  said,  gave  M.  de  Lesseps  exclusive  power  to  form  a  Company 
to  cut  the  Isthmus  and  work  a  Canal  between  the  two  seas ;  but 
against  this  the  English  Press  of  all  shades  maintained  that  even 
if  the  present  concession  had  been  confirmed  by  the  then  Sultan, 
which  it  had  not  been,  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  the  right  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  to  the  whole  Isthmus  in  perpetuity.  Such  rights 
as  he  had  acquired  would,  if  necessary,  have  to  be  bought  up,  and 
the  working  of  the  Canal  placed  under  an  International  Commis- 
sion. In  reply  to  previous  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
owners and  merchants  for  an  improved  service,  M.  de  Lesseps  had 
admitted  that  his  own  concession  did  not  give  him  sufficient  land 
to  construct  a  second  monopoly,  and  for  this  reason  the  British 
shipowners  saw  no  reason  for  scruple  or  hesitation  in  the  matter  of 
a  second  Canal  under  a  fresh  concession.  The  idea  of  a  parallel 
Canal  was  regarded  with  favour  by  the  majority  of  business  men, 
it  being  supposed  that  one  passage  would  be  used  by  outgoing  and 
the  other  by  home-coming  steamers ;  and  that  by  this  means  the 
chief  source  of  delay  would  be  avoided.  Two  alternative  schemes 
were  however  put  forward  by  a  number  of  English  engineers  who 
wished  to  open  up  a  totally  fresh  line  of  country.  One  known  as 
Mr.  Fowler's  proposed,  by  means  of  a  fresh-water  canal  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  Suez  by  way  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  to  con- 
struct a  waterway  240  miles  long  through  the  heart  of  Egypt,  and 
bring  the  Desert  within  reach  of  the  means  of  irrigation.  The 
other.  Sir  Greorge  Elliot's  canal,  150  miles  long,  starting  from 
Alexandria,  with  a  branch  from  Port  Said,  would  cross  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile  from  west  to  east,  passing  by  Mansourah  to  Ismailia, 
would  thence  run  parallel  to  the  original  Canal  to  Suez.  Both 
routes  were  thus  considerably  longer  than  the  existing  one ;  but 
the  adoption  of  either  scheme  might,  it  was  hoped,  soothe  M.  de 
Lesseps'  susceptibilities,  and  mitigate  claims  for  excessive  damages 
to  his  work  and  his  shareholders'  interests.  The  Ti/mea  at  once  en- 
dorsed the  views  of  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  meeting,  and  admit- 
ting the  debt  owed  by  commerce  to  M.  de  Lesseps  for  having 
shown  the  way  to  the  East,  urged  many  reasons  why  the  second 
Canal  should  be  undertaken  by  England  rather  than  by  France, 
denying  to  that  country  the  right  to  impede  the  way  she  had 
opened.    The  French  newspapers  si.t  first  saw  in  the  resolutions  pf 
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the  meeting  subject  for  joking  and  amusement,  but  amongst 
business  men  in  France  the  danger  which  threatened  M.  de 
Lesseps'  monopoly  was  promptly  recognised.  An  angry  and  bitter 
tone  towards  England  moreover  soon  manifested  itself  in  France, 
and  added  considerably  to  the  feeling  of  tension  which  already 
existed  between  the  two  countries  ;  arising  partly  from  the  French 
aggressions  reported  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as 
from  general  uneasiness  as  to  the  still  vague  movements  of  French 
ships  and  troops  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  oflf  the  coasts  of 
Madagascar. 

Nothing  of  an  official  character  transpired  for  some  time,  and 
in  Parliament  members  discreetly  avoided  the  question,  so  as  to 
leave  the  Ministry  unhampered.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Suez 
Canal  shareholders  in  Paris  (June  4),  M.  de  Lesseps  declared  that, 
in  spite  of  all  newspaper  contradictory  reports  in  Paris  and  London, 
the  most  complete  accord  existed  between  the  Canal  Company  and 
the  British  Government.  Improvements  were  being  carried  out 
which  would  suffice  for  a  traffic  of  ten  millions  of  tonnage,  but  for 
the  future  it  behoved  the  Company  to  consider  the  creation  of  a 
second  Canal.  In  the  course  of  the  previous  year,  the  directors 
had  considered  and  decided  upon  the  doubling  of  the  existing 
Canal.  This  work  might  be  executed  within  the  limits  of  the 
Company's  existing  concession,  but  it  could  be  more  rapidly 
carried  out,  especially  at  the  ports,  if  fresh  concessions  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Egyptian  Government ;  and  the  negotiations 
already  on  foot  promised  a  favourable  issue.  When  the  proper 
time  arrived  the  methods  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  would 
be  submitted  to  the  shareholders.  On  the  following  day  the 
Chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  declared  that 
it  mattered  little  to  them  by  whom  the  necessary  improvements 
of  the  Canal  were  carried  out ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  the  loss  and  inconvenience  to  which  they  were 
subjected  from  inadequate  accommodation  and  defective  manage- 
ment. The  recent  protests  of  the  shipping  interest  had  already 
produced  some  improvement,  and  whatever  the  ultimate  result 
might  be,  the  Chairman  anticipated  that  they  would  get  their  work 
done  more  efficiently  than  hitherto.  Meanwhile  the  British  Ship- 
owners Association,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  meeting  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  relaxed  nothing  of  its  efforts  to  prove  to  the 
Government  the  reality  of  the  grievances  put  forward,  and  the 
strength  of  commercial  opinion  which  lay  behind  the  agitators. 

The  first  among  prominent  politicians  to  break  silence  on  the 
Suez  Canal  question  was  Mr.  John  Bright.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
at  the  Birmingham  Commemoration  (June  14)  he  traced  the 
history  of  the  Lesseps  Canal,  the  revolution  in  British  merchants' 
minds  as  well  as  in  British  commerce  it  had  effected.  When 
originally  proposed,  not  a  single  Chamber  of  Commerce  through- 
out the  country  offered  to  subscribe  a  five-pound  note  to  the  pro- 
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ject,  and  it  was  by  the  strenuous  and  unassisted  energies  of  the 
French  that  it  had  been  constructed. 

"  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  Canal,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  we  must  do 
one  of  two  things.  We  must  either  act  with  France  or  against 
France.  I  should  not  say  against,  but  with.  The  policy  of  the 
last  year  in  Egypt,  the  English  policy,  as  was  inevitable,  created 
great  irritation  in  the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  if,  after  the 
course  they  have  taken  in  regard  to  this  Canal — their  enterprise, 
their  outlay  of  capital,  their  great  success — we  are  to  say,  *  Now, 
having  got  possession  of  this  country,  we  will  have  a  Canal  of  our 
own,  we  will  have  no  further  connection  with  M.  de  Lesseps' 
Canal,'  then,  I  think,  a  strain  would  be  put  upon  the  cordial  friend- 
ship that  now  for  so  many  years  has  existed  between  the  two 
countries,  which  would  be  at  least  highly  undesirable,  if  it  would 
not  be  highly  dangerous.  The  Government  and  the  Foreign 
Office  have  been  appealed  to.  I  do  not  think  I  can  doubt  what 
will  be  the  course  that  Lord  Granville  and  his  colleagues  will  take. 
I  am  quite  sure  he  will  endeavour  by  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  support  that  only  which  is  judicious — judicious  for  all  nations 
and  friendly  and  considerate  to  France — and  will  not  allow  the 
shipowners  and  the  speculators  and  the  men  of  great  enterprise  to 
dictate  what  shall  be  the  course  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  matter." 

A  few  days  later  (June  25),  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  the 
Government  had  entered  into  a  comparison  of  views  with  M.  de 
Lesseps  in  regard  to  a  parallel  Canal,  but  had  not  agreed  mth  him 
on  other  points,  and  he  added  that  before  any  final  decision  was 
come  to.  Parliament  should  have  full  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  Government  proposals. 

Before  this  took  place,  however,  the  public  was  enabled  through 
the  medium  of  the  Times  to  learn  the  views,  so  far  as  he  thought 
fit  to  reveal  them,  of  Ismail  Pacha,  the  ex-Khedive,  by  whom  the 
original  concession  to  make  a  Canal  had  been  granted  to  M.  de 
Lesseps.  In  so  doing  he  had  done,  said  Ismail,  the  worst  thing  for 
himself,  and  the  most  useful  thing  for  Egypt,  for  England,  and  for 
France  who  had  had  the  glory  of  having  carried  it  out.  The 
attitude  which  the  English  had  assumed  on  the  question  was 
unintelligible  to  him. 

"  There  seems  no  reason,"  he  added,  "  for  not  allowing 
the  present  Company  to  do  what  is  deemed  necessary  for  the 
requirements  of  commerce.  There  is  much  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  Canal  is  English  or  French.  I  do  not  comprehend  such  a  dis- 
pute, for  it  is  neither  French  nor  English  ;  it  is  Egyptian.  The 
reversion  belongs  to  Egypt,  not  merely  because  at  the  expiration 
of  the  concession  it  reverts  to  Egypt,  but  because  it  is  made  on 
her  soil,  her  inalienable  soil.  ...  In  England's  present  position 
she  weakens  her  own  case  by  discussing  the  nationality  of  the 
Canal.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  assuredly  a  great  personage,  and  as  long 
as  he  lives  the  Canal  seems  stamped  with  his  nationality.    This  is 
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a  kind  of  politeness  towards  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  disappears  the 
factitious  French  character  of  the  Canal  will  disappear  too,  and  it 
will  be  a  thoroughly  Egyptian  property.  The  masters  of  Egypt 
will  be  its  masters,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  everything  not 
recognised  as  necessary  or  useful  to  the  Canal  might  be  forbidden. 
I  cannot  see  what  interest  the  English  have  in  discussing  the 
nature  of  the  property.  The  main  point  is,  whether  they  are  the 
masters  of  Egypt,  and  nobody  now  disputes  that  they  are  so,  de 
facto  or  de  jure.  Being,  then,  masters  of  Egypt,  they  are  the 
real  masters  of  the  Canal  belonging  to  Egypt.  .  .  .  Whatever 
country  happens  to  be  possessed  of  it,  it  is  always,  at  a  given 
moment,  the  real  proprietor  who  has  the  last  word  in  such  questions." 

The  British  shipowners,  however,  were  as  little  disposed  to 
take  this  view  of  their  subordinate  interest  in  a  free  highway  to 
the  East,  as  they  were  to  admit  without  a  struggle  M.  de  Lesseps' 
claims  to  an  exclusive  right  of  canal-making  through  the  Isthmus. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  therefore  decided  to 
obtain  as  far  as  possible  an  authoritative  legal  view  of  their 
position,  and  submitted  the  two  following  questions  to  coxmsel 
(Mr.  Horace  Davey,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Underdown). 

1st.  What  are  the  rights  of  M.  de  Lesseps  under  the  two  pro- 
visional concessions,  the  approved  statutes,  and  the  formal  con- 
vention between  the  Suez  Canal  Company  and  the  Egyptian 
Government,  ratified  by  the  Sublime  Porte  ?  2ndly.  What  rights, 
exclusive  or  otherwise,  has  the  Suez  Canal  Company  in  virtue  of 
the  same  instruments  ?  " 

The  "  opinion,"  after  analysing  at  length  the  documents  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  Upon  the  documents  submitted  to  us,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  only  exclusive  privilege  granted  was  one  personal  to  M.  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps — namely,  to  constitute  and  direct  the  Company. 
The  benefits  which  were  to  accrue  to  him  for  presenting  the 
matter  to  the  Khedive  and  for  acting  as  the  agent  {mandatavre) 
and  friend  of  the  latter  in  forming  the  Company  are  clearly  set 
forth,  and  have  been  enjoyed  by  him. 

"  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  only  privileges  accorded  to  the 
Company  are  those  mentioned  in  the  Caliier  des  Charges,  in  which 
no  exclusive  privilege  is  mentioned,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  us  the  Company  possesses  no  exclusive  privilege 
to  construct  or  maintain  or  work  a  Canal  between  the  two  seas. 

"  The  remaining  question  is  whether  the  grant  of  a  concession 
to  make  and  maintain  a  second  Canal  would  be  an  interference 
with  the  privilege  accorded  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  We  think  not. 
We  think  that  the  Company,  having  been  formed  on  the  basis 
indicated,  and  the  works  completed,  and  the  benefit  of  them  vested 
in  the  Company,  the  exclusive  power  and  privilege  accorded  to 
M.  de  Lesseps  has  been  exhausted." 

All  this  while  the  Government  had  been  carrying  on  negotia- 
tions through  its^representatives  on  the  Board  of  Direction  with 
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M.  de  Lesseps.  After  some  preliminaries — which  Mr.  Gladstone 
described  (July  6)  as  provisional  bases  which  gave  reasonable  hope 
of  a  "  conclusion  satisfactory  to  all  parties  " — M.  de  Lesseps  and 
his  son  arrived  in  London  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  definite  con- 
clusion. The  English  Government  was  not  left  in  doubt  as  to 
the  requirements  of  the  shipowners.  From  all  quarters,  irre- 
spective of  party,  their  demands  for  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  and 
increased  representation  of  England  on  the  Board  of  Direction 
were  endorsed  as  reasonable.  The  doubling  of  the  existing  Canal, 
or  the  construction  of  a  new  one,  was  no  doubt  an  important 
point,  and  was  made  use  of  as  a  lever  to  attain  the  more  imme- 
diate objects  in  view,  and  it  was  generally  anticipated  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  would  on  these  points  show  a  firm 
front.  With  M.  de  Lesseps  the  primary  object  was  to  retain  for  himself 
and  his  country  a  preponderatinginfluencein  the  Canal,  and  to  obtain 
on  as  reasonable  terms  as  possible — and  especially  from  English 
pockets — the  means  of  doubling  the  French  authority  on  the 
Board  and  French  prestige  in  Egypt,  The  arrangements  which 
the  Cabinet  had  made  with  M.  de  Lesseps  were  not  long  kept  secret. 
The  Chanr^ellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  scarcely  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, summarised  (July  11)  the  "heads  of  agreement"  at  which 
the  contracting  parties  had  arrived.     They  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Company  to  construct  a  second  Canal,  as  far  as  possible 
parallel  to  the  present  Canal,  of  width  and  depth  suflScient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  maritime  construction,  settled  in  agreement 
with  the  English  directors. 

2.  The  second  Canal  to  be  completed,  if  possible,  by  the  end 
of  1888. 

3.  The  Company  to  reduce  the  dues  and  tolls  as  follows : — 
From  the  Ist  of  January,  1884,  ships  in  ballast  to  pay  2^  f.  per  ton 
less  than  ships  with  cargoes;  after  the  profits  (interest  and 
dividend)  had  been  distributed  at  the  rate  of  21  per  cent.,  half 
the  pilotage  dues  to  be  remitted  from  the  1st  of  January,  1884; 
after  the  profits  rose  to  23  per  cent.,  the  rest  of  the  pilotage 
dues  to  be  similarly  remitted ;  after  the  profits  as  above  are  25 
pet  cent.,  the  transit  dues  of  lOf.  per  ton  to  be  reduced  by 
50  c  to  9  f.  50  c. ;  after  the  profits  as  above  are  27^  per  cent.,  a 
further  50  c.  to  be  taken  oflf;  after  the  profits  as  above  are  30  per  cent., 
a  further  50  c.  to  be  taken  oflf ;  for  every  additional  3  per  cent, 
distributed  profits,  50  c.  to  be  taken  oflf  to  a  minimum  of  5  f.  per  ton. 

4.  No  two  reductions  of  pilotage  or  transit  dues  to  take  place 
in  the  same  year. 

5.  If  the  distributed  profits  should  fall  oflf,  an  increase  of 
transit  dues  to  take  place  according  to  the  same  scale,  but  no  two 
increases  to  take  place  in  one  year. 

6.  On  the  first  occasion  of  a  vacancy,  one  of  the  English 
directors  to  be  nominated  by  the  president  for  election  as  vice- 
president,  and  thereafter  one  of  the  English  directors  to  be  always 
a  vioe-president. 
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7.  The  English  director  now  acting  as  honorary  member  of  the 
Comite  de  Direction  to  become  a  regular  member  when  vacancies 
permit,  and  thereafter  one  of  the  English  directors  to  be  always  a 
member  of  the  Comite. 

8.  Two  of  the  English  directors  to  be  always  members  of  the 
Commission  des  Finances. 

9.  An  English  oflScer  selected  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  **  Inspecteur  de  la  Navigation,"  his 
functions  to  be  determined  in  agreement  with  the  English 
directors. 

10.  The  Company  to  engage  in  future  a  fair  proportion  of 
English  pilots. 

11.  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  use  their  good  offices  to 
obtain  the  necessary  concession  (a)  for  the  land  required  for  the 
new  Canal  and  its  approaches ;  (6)  for  the  Sweet  Water  Canal 
between  Ismailia  and  Port  Said  on  the  basis  already  accepted  by 
her  Majesty's  Government ;  (c)  for  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
the  original  concession  for  so  many  years  as  will  make  a  new  term 
of  ninety-nine  years  from  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  second 
Canal.  In  consideration  of  such  extension  the  Company  to  pay 
annually,  from  the  commencement  of  the  new  term  of  ninety-nine 
years,  to  the  Egyptian  Treasury  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  net  profits, 
after  the  statutory  reserve. 

12.  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  lend  to  the  Company  by 
instalments  as  required  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  including 
the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  not  more  than  8,000,000?.,  at  3J  per 
cent,  interest,  with  a  sinking  fund  calculated  to  repay  the  capital 
in  fifty  years,  such  sinking  fund  not  to  commence  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  works. 

13.  These  heads  of  agreement  to  be  at  once  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  will  be  developed  in  full  detail  in  a 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Company,  the 
terms  of  which  will  have  been  settled  in  accord  with  her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  resolution  will  be  communicated  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  for  formal  acceptance.  The  agreement, 
however,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  resolution  will  have  no  eflfect 
until  the  necessary  authority  has  been  obtained  from  Parliament. 

Although  the  rules  of  the  House  precluded  any  immediate 
discussion  of  these  proposals,  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  without  demur.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  they  had  been  introduced,  Mr.  Bourke,  who  had  been 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  AflFairs  in  the  previous  administration, 
addressed  his  constituents  at  King's  Lynn.  He  stated  as  his 
opinion  that  the  rash  and  extraordinary  engagement  with  M.  de 
Lesseps  would  guarantee  to  England  no  absolute  freedom  of  passage 
to  her  Indian  possessions,  a  right  which  she  should  possess  without 
cavil  after  all  her  sacrifices  in  Egypt.  He  prophesied  that  the  country, 
when  it  came  to  realise^the  conditions,  wouldjepudiate  them,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  never  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Conservative 
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party.  By  a  curious  inconsistency,  on  the  same'day  almost  the  only 
support  which  the  arrangement  had  received  in  the  Press  was 
from  the  Conservative  organ,  dealing,  it  is  true,  with  an  imperfect 
and  unofficial  version.  "  Briefly  summarised,"  said  the  Standard^ 
"  the  understanding  now  eflfected  comes  to  this :  England  accepts 
grave  political  responsibilities  and  financial  obligations  ;  in  return 
for  them  she  will  receive  a  positive  pledge  of  increased  and  con- 
firmed ascendency  in  all  matters  which  are  of  Imperial  importance 
to  her,  so  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned.  She  is  to  use  her  influence 
with  the  Government  of  the  Khedive  to  obtain  the  concession 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Canal  parallel  with  that 
now  in  existence.  The  money  which  defrays  the  cost  of  the 
enterprise  will  be  furnished  by  her  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Not 
only  are  we  to  have  an  increased  amount  of  representation  in  the 
control  of  the  present  Canal,  but  the  prepondemnce  of  the  interest 
in  the  new  waterway  is  to  be  practically  admitted.  An  English 
naval  officer  is  to  be  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Canal.  His  decision  upon  all  debated  points  may  not  be 
final,  but  his  authority  will  be  real.  Our  position  will  in  every 
respect  be  improved,  and  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  advantage  has  been  gained  by  an  arrangement  as  little 
trying  as  possible  to  French  susceptibilities.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  this  arrangement  gives  us  everything  for  which  we  have 
throughout  contended.  All  that  we  want  in  return  we  shall 
obtain — fresh  authority  and  a  larger  voice  in  the  control  of  a 
system  of  waterways  which  is  the  chief  connecting  link  between 
London  and  the  East." 

On  the  following  day  the  same  journal  again  stood  by  the 
agreement,  declaring  that  it  put  a  distinct  stamp  on  English  policy 
towards  Egypt,  and  afforded  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
M.  de  L^seps  himself  was  ready  to  recognise  the  logic  of 
accomplished  facts.  From  other  quarters  the  stream  of  hostile 
criticism  was  unbroken.  The  Daily  News  regarded  the  concession 
to  M.  de  Lesseps  as  far  too  large,  and  the  tax  to  be  permanently 
imposed  on  British  shipping  far  too  heavy.  The  Daily  Telegraphy 
whilst  congratulating  the  Government  on  having  forced  the  Canal 
Company  to  lower  its  rates,  expressed  a  hope  that  greater 
boldness  an,d  more  business-like  views  would  control  the  proposer 
of  negotiations.  The  Times  was,  however^  of  all  organs  of  public 
opinion,  the  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  arrangement — main- 
taining^ that  the  Canal  Company  got  everything  and  gave  almost 
nothing  in  return ;  that  there  was  no  guarantee  that  when  the 
Company  had  secured  all  the  advantages  it  hoped  from  the  English 
alliance,  it  would  not  prove  as  intractable  as  heretofore.  The  Times 
therefore  insisted  that  no  settlement  of  the  Canal  question 
would  be  satisfactory  unless  English  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion and  control  of  the  Canal  was  made  commensurate  with 
English  interests.  In  this  view,  as  well  as  in  its  subsequent  far 
stronger   attacks   upon   the  proposed    arrangements,   the   Times 
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undoubtedly  reflected  pretty  accurately  the  opinions  of  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  metropolis  ;  and,  as  the  event  showed,  the 
other  shipping  centres,  like  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee,  apart 
from  political  partisanship,  pronounced  the  terms  to  be  unbusiness- 
like and  the  concessions  offered  inadequate. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  (July  12),  in  answer  to  questions, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  there  were  no  negotiations  going  on  with  the 
Porte  or  the  Egyptian  Government  in  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  they  would  be  necessary  if  the  provisional  arrangement  were 
sanctioned.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  in  possession  of  a  concession 
which  empowered  him  to  widen  the  present  Canal,  but  it  was 
thought  better  that  a  second  Canal  should  be  constructed,  and  as 
it  was  not  certain  that  the  land  which  he  possessed  would  be 
sufficient,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional  land.  The  Govern- 
ment had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  obtain  any  concession  for 
the  construction  of  a  second  Canal,  because  the  Government  were 
advised  by  their  law  officers,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  had 
been  advised,  that  M.  de  Lesseps  was  in  possession  of  an  exclusive 
right  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  concerned,  and  on  that 
assumption  all  the  money  had  been  originally  subscribed  and  the 
present  arrangement  had  been  made. 

Meanwhile  the  arrangement  had  been  submitted  to  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company,  convened  in  Paris ;  but  elsewhere,  artd  throughout 
England,  it  met  with  general  opposition.  The  Committee  of  the 
General  Shipowners  Society  declared  their  preference  for  an 
independent  Canal  wholly  under  British  management ;  but  in  the 
event  of  the  second  Canal  being  made  by  the  existing  Company, 
the  British  Government  should  make  its  assent  contingent  on  : — 
(1)  Such  a  reconstruction  of  the  Company  as  would  secure  that  at 
least  half  the  direction  should  be  British ;  (2)  That  British  subjects 
should  not  be  practically  excluded  from  being  employed  by  the 
Company  in  Egypt;  (3)  That  a  direct  representation  of  the 
shipowners  who  pay  the  revenue  should  be  included  in  the  British 
portion  of  the  Board  ;  (4)  That  the  Company  should  be  domiciled 
in  London  as  well  as  in  Paris ;  (5)  That  a  reduction  of  dues  should 
follow  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per  cent,  dividend. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  a  resolution  declai'- 
ing  the  terms  to  be  "  entirely  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory ; "  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  resolved  to  urge  the  House  of  Commons  to 
refuse  to  confirm  the  provisional  agreement;  at  **  Lloyds,"  where  an 
influential  meeting  was  held,  far  stronger  language  was  used,  and 
from  Liverpool,  Sunderland,  the  Hartlepools,  and  the  chief  shipping 
ports  there  came  a  general  demand  for  a  more  prompt  and  more 
radical  reduction  of  the  dues,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Company  in  this  country.  In  reply  to  a  deputation  representing 
the  principal  shipping  and  commercial  interests,  Mr.  Childers, 
speaking  for  himself  and  his  colleague,  the  President  of  the  Board 
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of  Trade  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  assured  the  deputation  that  the 
Government  had  made  the  best  bargain  they  could  for  British 
interests,  seeing  that  M.  de  Lesseps'  Company  had  an  absolute 
monopoly  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  They  had  secured  a  reduction 
of  tolls  and  a  larger  share  in  the  management.  As  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  tolls  he  calculated  that  they  would  obtain  for  the  shipping 
world  by  successive  steps  a  remission  of  the  tax  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year ;  and  such  remission 
would  continue  imtil,  in  process  of  time,  they  would  obtain  a 
remission  of  5f.  75  c.  out  of  the  lOf.  75  c.  now  paid  per  ton. 
They  would  thus  see  what  an  enormous  remission  the  Govern- 
ment had  induced  M.  de  Lesseps  to  make,  not  one  farthing  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make.  As  to  a  preponderance  in  the 
management,  he  said : — 

"I  may  teU  you,  for  it  is  no  secret,  that  no  such  proposal 
would  have  been  listened  to,  and  therefore,  as  we  could  not  succeed, 
the  thing  was  out  of  the  question,  or  we  might  have  dropped  the  ne- 
gotiation. The  strength  of  the  position  of  our  directors  in  the 
Canal,  is  that  they  represent  England,  not  that  they  are  so  many  ; 
and  in  our  view  the  addition  of  three  or  four  would  not  give 
additional  strength  on  the  direction,  and,  in  fact,  short  of  there 
being  a  preponderance,  we  think  there  was  no  object  in  trying  to 
get  more.  If  we  could  have  got  a  majority,  or  asked  for  a  majority, 
it  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  that  was  impossible.  What 
have  we  done  ?  We  have  secured  that  one  of  our  representatives 
shall  be  always  a  vice-president  to  all  time.  We  have  also  secured 
that  one  of  our  body  should  be  appointed  on  the  Comite  de  Direc- 
tion. Then  two  of  our  directors  shall  be  always  members  of  the 
Commission  des  Finances.  But  we  obtain  a  far  more  important 
thing,  and  that  is  the  appointment  of  an  officer  as  Inspecteur  de 
la  Navigation ;  that  an  English  officer  of  high  rank  should  be 
the  superior  officer  in  respect  of  the  waterway  of  the  Canal." 

In  conclusion,  he  urged  again  that  the  Government  had  made 
the  best  bargain  they  could,  and  he  asked  if  they  would  throw 
away  the  benefit  they  had  got,  because  they  thought  they  had  not 
got  enough. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  S.  Northcote  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  scheme ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
promised  that  every  facility  should  be  given  for  its  discussion 
before  any  vote  was  taken.  An  impression,  however,  grew,  which 
rapidly  spread,  that  the  Government,  conscious  of  the  unpopularity 
of  their  proposals,  and  aware  of  the  defection  of  the  Irish  members, 
would  not  risk  a  defeat,  but  would  announce  their  abandonment. 
Although  in  view  of  the  persistently  increasing  opposition  to  the 
agreement,  this  course  at  last  became  inevitable,  the  Government 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  take  the  public  into  its  confidence, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  issue,  as  a  parliamentary  paper,  the  report 
of  the  British  directors  (Sir  J.  Stokes  and  Sir  C.  Rivers  Wilson) 
on   the   agreement,   of  which    the   objects,   in   the   eyes  of  the 
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Government,  had  been :  1%  the  improvement  of  the  Canal,  so  as 
to  meet  th^  increasing  requirements  of  the  trade ;  2°,  a  substantial 
reduction  of  dues  and  tolls  ;  3**,  an  increased  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Company. 

Under  the  first  head  the  English  directors  favoured  a  second 
parallel  Canal,  on  accoimt  of  the  obvious  advantage  resulting  from  a 
system  which  would  secure  to  vessels  two  distinct  and  efficient  routes 
— one  for  the  outward  and  the  other  for  the  homeward  traffic,  which 
would  thereby  be  greatly  accelerated  ;  while  the  present  vexatious 
delays,  occasioned  by  the  ptocess  of  shunting  vessels  into  sidings, 
would  be  avoided,  and  the  hindrances  caused  by  the  grounding  of 
vessels  would  be  minimised.  On  the  second  point  of  their  instruc- 
tions they  said :  "  The  principal  diflference  between  M.  de  Lesseps 
and  his  son  on  the  one  part,  and  ourselves  on  the  other  part,  in  the 
recent  negotiations,  has  been  on  the  question  of  the  speed  at  which 
the  reduction  should  take  place.  They  entirely  concurred  with  us 
in  the  necessity  that  the  agreement  should  embrace  the  abolition 
of  the  pilotage  dues,  that  it  shoidd  continue  to  vessels  in  ballast  the 
advantage  of  paying  less  than  laden  vessels  which  they  have  enjoyed 
under  the  arrangements  of  1 873-4  and  1 876,  and  in  the  desirability 
of  reducing  the  transit  dues  from  1 0  f.  to  5  f.  per  ton  by  successive 
remissions  of  50  centimes  per  ton.  But  very  wide  diflferences  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  moment  at  which  the  remissions  should 
begin,  and  as  to  the  successive  points  at  which  they  should  be 

continued." 

Eventually  the  Government  accepted  the  principle  that  the 
successive  reductions  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  net  profits  realised  by  the  shareholders.  As  to  the  third  point, 
an  increased  share  in  the  government  of  the  Company,  they  re- 
marked :  "The  appointment  of  the  '  Inspecteur  de  la  Navigation,' 
and  of  English  pilots,  are  then  the  concessions  which  have  been 
obtained  for  strengthening  the  English  element  on  the  Canal ;  and 
we  think  we  have  shown  that  we  could  not  reasonably  have  expected 
more.     The  former  of  these  concessions  we  believe  to  be  of  the 

highest  value As  regards  the  acquisition  of  a  larger  share 

of  authority  on  the  Council  in  Paris,  we  were  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  this  point  in  England,  and  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  obtained  some  further  satisfaction  in  respect  to  it ; 
but  we  venture  to  think  that,  when  the  facts  are  sufficiently  un- 
derstood, it  will  be  seen  that  a  mere  numerical  increase  in  the 
English  directorate  would  not  have  secured  the  advantages  con- 
templated (unless,  indeed,  we  could  have  obtained  an  actual 
majority  on  the  Board) ;  that  an  addition,  indeed,  of  two  or  three 
Englishmen  to  the  Board  would  ratber  have  weakened  than 
increased  the  authority  of  the  English  representatives."  And  in 
conclusion :  "When  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  from  her  Majesty's 
Government  our  final  instructions  for  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment, we  stated  to  them  our  opinion  that  no  further  concessions 
could  be  obtained  from  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  that  the  only  question 
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was,  either  to  seoure  the  very  valuable  advantages  we  had  obtained, 
or  to  leave  the  Company  in  full  possession  of  its  monopoly  of  the 
transit  across  the  Isthmus,  with  its  undoubted  rights  to  continue 
its  present  charges.     We  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  former 


course." 


These  arguments,  however,  failed  to  convince  the  shipowners 
or  the  principal  representatives  of  British  trade,  and  consequently 
a  few  days  later  (July  23)  Lord  Granville,  in  the  Upper  House, 
briefly  announced  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  proceed 
further  with  the  matter ;  whilst  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Gladstone  explained  the  motives  which  had  determined  the  action 
of   the  Government   ending  in  the  provisional  agreement   with 
M.  de  Lesseps.     Of  this  document  he  remarked  that  what  was 
given  and  what  was  obtained  under  it  were  considerable.     On  the 
one  side  a  double  Canal  was  to  have  been  made  in  the  shortest 
possible  period,  and  there  would  have  been  a  great  reduction  of 
rates  coincident  with  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  the  divi- 
dends of  the  Company.     By  a  rough  estimate,  the  tonnage  would 
have  been  increased  from  six  millions  to  twelve  millions  within  a 
limited  number  of  years,  and  the  dividend  would  have  been  raised 
to  such  a  point  that  a  reduction  of  tolls  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  a  year  would  have  been  possible.     In  addition  to  this, 
there  would  have  been  a  considerable  increase  of  English  influence 
over  the  government  and  administration  of  the  Canal.     On  the 
other  side,  a  considerable  sum  would  have  been  lent  to  the  Company 
at  the  lowest  rate  possible  with  safety,  which  was  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Company,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  prolongation  of  whatever  exclusive  rights  M.  de 
Lesseps  possessed  under  the  original  concession.     The  question  for 
the  House  and  the  country  to  consider  was  whether  we  got  by  this 
agreement  a  sufficient  quo  for  our  quid.     An  agreement  of  this 
kind,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  obviously  meet  with  general  assent, 
and  to  attempt  to  force  it  on  Parliament  on  political  grounds 
would  be  a  departure  from  public  duty.     The  first  reception  had 
been  a  vehement  condemnation  ;  but  since  then  the  Government 
had  received  many  communications  from  influential  centres  of  com- 
merce expressing  an  opinion  that  something  better  might  be  done, 
and  recommending  delay.   The  Government  did  not  intend,  there- 
fore, to  ask  Parliament  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  agreement  for  the 
reasons  he  had  already  mentioned,  and  also  because,  having  regard 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  and  the  language  which  had  been  used 
and  the  arguments  which  had  been  put  forward,  they  thought  that 
a  hostile  issue  could  not  fail  to  have  a  most  mischievous  effect  on 
our  international  relations,  and  a  discussion  on  it  would  have  weak- 
ened rather  than  strengthened  the  position  of  this  country  in  any 
future  negotiations.     Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  by   an   eloquent 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  to  the  frank  and  cordial 
spirit   which    he   had   displayed   through  the  negotiations.     He 
disclaimed  also  all  sympathy  witli  those  who  seemed  disposed  to 
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assert  an  English  domination  over  the  waterway,  and  declared  that 
the  Government  would  never  use  our  temporary  and  exceptional 
position  in  Egypt  to  invade  rights  or  to  violate  the  principle  that 
the  Canal  had  been  made  in  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large. 
He  added  that  if  it  were  desired  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  they  would  give  every  facility  in  their  power.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  whilst  congratulating  the  Government  on  the 
step  they  had  taken,  thought  that  there  were  passages  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  which  suggested  some  future  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  consequently  he  hoped  that  the  opportunity 
would  arise  for  discussing  the  matter ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
that  no  future  immediate  action  was  contemplated,  and  that  before 
taking  any  further  steps,  he  would  undertake  to  inform  himself 
of  the  views  of  those  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion.     . 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Government  proposals  revealed  in  them 
advantages  which  had  hitherto  been  ignored  ;  and  apart  from  the 
fact  that  they  endorsed  M.  de  Lesseps'  claim  to  an  exclusive  right 
to  make  a  waterway  between  the  two  seas,  and  thereby  recognised 
the  claims  of  France  to  control  the  government  of  Egypt,  it  was 
admitted  that  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  question  had  been 
proposed ;  whilst  the  shipowners  on  one  side  demanded  a  large 
and  immediate  reduction  of  the  Canal  dues,  an  equally  strong, 
though  less  self-assertive  party  deprecated  any  general  increase 
of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  of  the  community.  It  was 
then  evident  that  any  attempt  to  carry  the  provisional  agreement 
through  Parliament  would  have  strained  party  ties  to  the  utmost ; 
and  the  Government  was  not  prepared  to  risk  the  chances  of  a 
dissolution  upon  a  question  which  might  have  furnished  their  oppo- 
nents with  so  dangerous  a  weapon  of  attack ;  for  the  fact  that 
ministers  had  made,  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  the  best 
bargain  in  their  power,  would  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  electorate,  in  its  eagerness  to  assert  an  exclusive  right 
to  control  the  highway  to  India  and  China. 

The  opportunity  oflFered  to  the  Opposition  by  this  false  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  when  the  Con- 
servatives at  last  (July  30)  decided  to  give  battle  on  the  Egyptian 
policy  of  the  Government,  it  was  apparent  that  the  temporary  ex- 
citement had  abated,  and  that  those  most  interested  in  the  Suez 
Canal  were  but  a  small  class  of  the  public.  On  this  occasion  Sir 
StaflFord  Northcote  submitted  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
praying  that  in  any  negotiations  or  proceedings  with  reference  to 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  to  which  her  Majesty  might  be  a  party, 
she  would,  while  respecting  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  Company 
in  regard  to  their  own  concession,  decline  to  recognise  any  claim 
on  their  part  to  such  a  monopoly  as  would  exclude  the  possibility 
of  competition  on  the  part  of  other  undertakings  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  water  communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea.  Mr.  Norwood,  representing  the  shipping 
interest,  then  intervened  with  an  amendment  which  was  accepted 
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by  the  Goverament.  Its  object  was,  not  less  than  that  of  Sir 
StaflFord  Northcote's,  to  dissociate  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
view  taken  by  the  Government  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  claim,  and  whilst 
expressing  no  regret  at  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiation,  held 
that  there  were  ample  opportunities  for  coming  to  some  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  question  at  issue  was  some- 
thing more  than  one  between  the  British  Goverament  and  a  private 
Company,  and  there  was  the  greatest  reason  for  the  exercise  of 
caution  in  the  matter.  It  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  House 
to  decide  the  rights  of  the  case.  That  was  a  judicial  question, 
which  would  probably  have  to  be  settled  in  the  Egyptian  Courts, 
or  by  some  competent  tribunal  representing  the  various  interests 
concerned.  Was  it,  then,  desirable  that  the  House  should  attempt 
to  deal  with  it  by  a  vote  ?  He  appealed  to  the  House  not  to 
accept  a  motion  which  asserted  nothing  that  any  one  would  desire 
to  deny,  established  nothing  that  any  one  had  the  least  occasion 
to  say,  and  was  intended  to  vindicate  a  freedom  that  was  abso- 
lutely unimpaired,  and  would  set  a  pernicious  example  to  other 
Legislatures  that  would  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  inconvenience. 
After  a  long  debate  the  House  divided,  and  negatived  the  resolu^ 
tion  by  282  to  183,  and  with  this,  both  parties  having  disclaimed 
all  responsibility  for  the  abandoned  agreement,  the  Suez  Canal 
question  was  laid  aside  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  second  great  ministerial  measure,  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  reference  should  here  be  made  to  the 
other  topics  which  engaged  public  attention  during  the  early 
summer.  The  position  of  the  Goverament  had  certainly  not 
grown  stronger  since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  waste  of 
the  session,  of  which  complaints  rose  louder  every  week,  was 
attributed  as  much  to  the  half-heartedness  and  disunion  of  the 
Liberals  as  to  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Conservatives.  On  even 
an  administrative  measure,  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  attached  great  importance,  whilst  the  friends  of 
economy  should  have  welcomed  it  as  the  earnest  of  a  wider  policy, 
the  Goverament  allowed  itself  to  be  defeated.  The  reform  which 
was  contained  in  a  clause  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill 
proposed  to  substitute  officers  of  the  latter  department  for  the 
existing  locally  appointed  collectors  of  Income  Tax,  levied  under 
Schedules  D  and  E.  .  The  opponents  of  the  change,  headed  by  Mr. 
Slagg,  maintained  that  centralised  administration  was  as  a  rule 
more  costly  than  local,  and  the  Conservatives,  supporting  this  view, 
threw  out  the  clause  (May  10)  by  168  votes  to  161.  Again,  the 
sudden  change  of  front  displayed  by  the  Goverament  in  substi- 
tuting grants  of  25,000f.  and  30,000i.  respectively  to  Lords  Alcester 
and  Wolseley  for  the  annuities  originally  proposed,  led  to  the 
reopening  of  the  whole  debate.  Although  the  Government 
ultimately  carried  its  point  (June  11),  it  was  not  until  the  greater 
part  of  two  evenings  had  been  wasted  upon  a  discussion  which  was 
already  threadbare.     The^resignation  of  Lord  Rosebery  (June  6), 
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moreover,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  attributable  to  an  incautious 
expression  by  Sir  William  Harcom*t,  gave  a  handle  of  criticism  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Government.     The  Home  Secretary  had,  in 
reply   to   Mr.  Rylands,    admitted  that   his    business    would   be 
lightened  were   the  Under-Secretary  of  his   department  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  few  days  later  Lord  Rosebery,  who  had 
held  that  office  for  a  few  months,  resigned.     This  step  was  variously 
interpreted ;  but  both  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  and  Lord  Rosebery  not 
only  strongly  protested  against  the  suggestion  of  any   personal 
misunderstanding,  they  seemed  indirectly  rather  to  encourage  the 
notion  that  the  resignation  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
professed  intention  of  the  Government  to  create  a  new  office,  with 
a  responsible  parliamentary  chief,  to  whom  should  be  especially 
allotted  the  charge  of  all  Scotch  business  in  Parliament.     The 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  was  vacant  at  that  time,  and  not  a  few 
of   the  political    prophets    foretold   the   speedy    entry    of   Lord 
Rosebery  into  the  Cabinet  with  this  title,  and  responsible  for  the 
duties  to  be  created  by  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in  by  the  ministry. 
All  such  prophecies,  however,  were  destined  to  remain  unfulfilled, 
in  consequence  of  the  Government  failing  to  pass  their  vaguely  de- 
fined measure.    Lord  Rosebery's  place  at  the  Home  Office  was  filled 
up  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Hibbert  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Russell  (Aylesbury)  to 
the  thus  vacated  office.     Little  political  importance  was  attached  to 
these  changes ;  for  although,  almost  simultaneously  with  his  appoint- 
ment Mr.  G.  Russell  published  (in  the  Nineteenth  Century)  a  protest 
against  Whiggery,  his  family  connections  with  the  great  Whig 
family  and  its  traditions  were  obvious.     A  far  more  noteworthy 
change  of  opinion  was  that  shown  in  the  debates  on  the  Closing  of 
Public  Houses  on  Sundays  throughout  the  county  of  Durham, 
one  of  a  group  of  measures  which  proposed  to  enforce  Sunday 
closing  in  Cornwall,  Yorkshire,  and  Northumberland.     The  Bill 
aflfecting  Durham,  brought  in  by  Mr.  T.  Fry,  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  Radical  party,  an  instance  of  intolerance  which 
forced  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  advanced 
Radicals  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  protest  in  the  name  of 
individual  freedom  against  the  despotism  of  the  new  democracy. 
He  strongly  denounced  the  institution  of  moral  intolerance  as  not 
less  prejudicial  to  the  higher  interests  and  training  of  the  people 
at   large,  than    the    religious,    medical,    and   county  intolerance 
was  a  reversal  of  the  principles  by  which  Radicalism  liad  come 
into   political   existence.     An  amendment  to  postpone  piecemeal 
legislation  was,  after  a  short  debate,  rejected  by  153  to  57,  and 
the  Option  Bill,  which  was  warmly  supported  by  tlie  Government, 
was  read  (May  30)  a  second  time  without  a  division. 

The  proposal  made  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  (June  12)  for 
an  "  immediate  "  revision  of  the  purchase  clauses  of  tlie  Irish  Land 
Act,  was  probably  intended  less  to  disturb  the  existing  system 
than  to  indicate  the  attitude  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
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event  of  a  change  of  ministry.  Viewed  in  the  latter  sense,  the 
resolution  was  a  bold  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Nationalist  party, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  one  which  the  Government  could  not 
openly  oppose,  inasmuch  as  its  ostensible  object  was  to  give 
greater  force  to,  and  immediate  application  of,  the  policy  em- 
bodied in  their  own  measure.  The  machinery  by  which  Lord 
G.  Hamilton  hoped  to  achieve  his  aim  was  essentially  national, 
for  it  enabled  both  tenants  and  landlords  desirous  of  becoming 
purchasers  and  vendors  to  appear  before  a  local  authority,  which 
should  examine  and  report  upon  their  application  to  a  central 
board  at  Dublin.  If  the  central  board  saw  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  regularity  of  the  proposed  bargain,  it  would  be  referred  back 
to  the  local  board,  from  which  the  intending  purchaser  might 
boiTow  the  entire  purchase-money.  This  was  to  be  obtained  by 
debentures,  secured  on  the  local  rates  and  issued  by  the  local 
authorities,  who,  if  their  own  security  failed  to  attract  lenders, 
would  be  supported  by  a  State  guarantee.  The  purchase-money, 
which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty-three  years'  purchase  of  the 
legally  ascertained  rent,  would,  under  this  scheme,  be  repaid  in 
forty  years ;  and,  allowing  for  an  interest  of  3  per  cent.,  would, 
whilst  assuring  the  land  to  the  tenant,  be  less  onerous  for  him 
than  the  rent  he  was  actually  paying.  Lord  George  Hamilton's 
speech,  which  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have  displayed  remark- 
able care  and  industry  in  its  facts  and  statistics,  as  well  as  a 
masterful  grasp  of  a  difficult  subject,  was  cordially  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Parnell.  The  dream  of  a  peasant  proprietorship,  so  often  dis- 
pelled by  the  hard  views  of  political  economists,  seemed  distinctly 
nearer  to  possible  realisation  when  its  central  idea  was  publicly 
adopted  by  the  spokesman  of  the  alternative  governing  power. 
Already  the  Radicals  had  admitted  that  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
might,  and  probably  would,  be  attained  by  the  realisation  of  some 
policy  analogous  to  that  sketched  out  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  so 
that  if  a  division  had  been  taken  on  the  resolution,  the  Government 
would  have  found  itself  confronted  by  the  alternative  of  adopting 
their  opponents'  programme  or  of  alienating  temporarily  a  large 
body  of  their  habitual  supporters,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating 
to  the  Irish  Nationalists  that  their  hopes  would  be  nearer  fulfil- 
ment with  the  Conservatives  restored  to  power  by  the  Pamellite 
vote.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  astutely  turned  the  difficulty,  arguing 
that  the  real  and  only  point  of  difference  between  the  Government 
and  the  Opposition  lay  in  the  word  "  immediate,"  which  sounded 
like  a  peremptory  summons  to  suspend  all  the  other  legislation  of 
the  session  in  order  to  throw  once  more  into  confusion  the  Irish 
land  question,  which  had  as  yet  had  no  time  to  show  the  results  of 
the  new  land  laws.  The  obnoxious  word  was  therefore  withdrawn, 
and  the  Government  was  left  free  to  judge  when  legislation  founded 
on  Lord  George  Hamilton's  resolution  might  be  advantageously 
initiated. 

The  other  Trisli  questions  discussed  in  the  House  were  of  minor 
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interest.  Mr.  M'Coan's  bill  for  making  the  election  of  Poor-law 
Guardians  annual  instead  of  triennial,  and  for  compelling  all  who 
wished  to  vote  to  appear  in  person,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  King- 
Harman,  but  eventually  read  a  second  time  (June  12)  without  a 
division.  Mr.  Blake's  Irish  Sea  Fisheries  Bill,  which  proposed  to 
take  a  quarter  of  a  million  from  the  inexhaustible  Irish  Church 
surplus  to  improve  the  harbours  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  of 
Ireland,  received  a  very  unanimous  support  from  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Courtney's  opposition  on  the  grounds  of 
political  economy  and  good  sense,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  forced  to 
recognise  the  political  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  to  throw 
over  his  subordinate  (June  14).  Mr.  McCarthy's  motion,  proposing 
to  abolish  the  Irish  Viceroyalty  and  to  substitute  for  it  an  Irish 
Secretaryship  of  State,  established  at  London,  but  to  be  held  by 
an  Irishman  sitting  for  an  Irish  constituency,  rent  the  Home  Rule 
party  into  a  number  of  fragments.  Scarcely  two  speakers  were  of 
the  same  opinion ;  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  and  Mr. 
O'Donnell  opposed  or  ridiculed  the  idea,  seeing  in  the  Viceroy  an 
earnest  of  Home  Rule ;  whilst  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  Shiel  regarded  the  Viceroyalty  as  either  an  anomaly  or  a  sham 
which  could  not  be  too  soon  swept  away.  No  definite  vote  was 
taken  on  the  question,  but  the  support  it  received  was  so  small  as 
to  justify  Mr.  Trevelyan's  suggestion  that  the  proposal  was  not 
intended  to  be  taken  seriously. 

The  Grand  Committees  on  Law  and  Trade,  to  which  it  was 
hoped  to  delegate  much  of  the  non-political  business  of  the 
session,  had  been  steadily  engaged  since  Easter,  the  former  with 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  and  the  Criminal  Code,  and  the 
latter  with  the  Bankruptcy  Bill.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  who  presided 
over  the  Committee  on  Law,  was  lucky  enough  to  dispose  of  the 
Criminal  Appeal  Bill  with  comparative  ease  (May  30),  and  it  was 
reported  to  the  House  with  the  amendments  made  in  Committee. 
Sir  M.  White-Ridley,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  was  not 
so  fortunate  with  the  Criminal  Code,  a  bulky  measure  of  130 
clauses,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  some 
of  the  more  eminent  jurists  of  the  day,  was  destined  to  be  made 
the  object  of  innumerable  alterations  at  the  hands  of  laymen.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  unexpected  hostility,  was  that  after  the 
Code  had  been  elaborated  by  the  Judges,  who  had  followed  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  offences  and  penalties  taken  from  the  Crimes 
Act  of  the  preceding  session  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill. 
In  addition,  however,  to  this,  there  had  been  considerable  difficulty 
in  ensuring  the  regular  attendance  of  members,  the  most  experi- 
enced of  whom  were  of  necessity  occupied  professionally  elsewhere. 
At  the  close  of  the  month,  therefore  (June  26),  the  Attorney- 
General,  referring  to  the  fact  that  only  a  dozen  clauses  of  the  Bill 
had  been  discussed,  moved  that  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  be  no 
further  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Raikes  and  others  contended  that  in 
abandoning  the  Bill  the  Committee  were  acting  against  the  instruc- 
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tions  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  wished  to  insert  words  indi- 
cating that  it  was  owing  to  the  obstructive  tactics  of  certain 
members^ — three  or  four  at  the  utmost — that  the  Bill  had  not 
been  proceeded  with.  Neither  of  these  views  met  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority,  and  the  Attorney  General's  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  previous  day,  however  (June  25\  the  Grand  Committee  on 
Trade,  of  which  Mr.  Goschen  was  then  the  Chairman,  brought  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  a  complicated  attempt  at 
legislation,  after  passing  the  ordeal  of  careful  and  minute  criticism, 
was  in  a  state  to  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  reasonable 
date.  At  one  moment  no  doubt  (June  4),  there  was  a  momentary 
danger  of  the  measure  being  abandoned.  The  Government  Bill 
specially  aimed  at  creating  a  special  machinery  by  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  insolvent  could  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the 
methods  and  accounts  of  his  trustees  effectually  controlled  and  au- 
dited. By  the  68th  clause  of  the  Bill,  all  moneys  received  by 
trustees  in  bankruptcy  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  expediency  of  this  course  was  twofold ;  it  ensured  the  safe 
custody  of,  and  easy  access  to,  the  sums  available  for  the  creditors, 
and  it  likewise  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  balances  so 
considerable  that  by  their  application  to  Government  uses  an 
income  of  30,000i.  might  be  obtained,  and  the  .  Bankruptcy  Bill 
made  self-supporting.  On  the  plea  of  the  dangers  of  over-centrali- 
sation and  the  like,  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland  moved  the  rejection  of 
the  words  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Government  proposition. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  stood  his  ground  on  the  main  principle, 
and  by  a  slight  concession  which  gave  the  Board  of  Trade  power 
to  employ  a  local  bank,  when  applied  to,  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Bill  through  the  crisis,  which  for  a  moment  threatened  to  mar  its 
usefulness. 

The  Committee  on  Trade,  however,  was  not  content  with  its 
single  success  in  dealing  with  the  laws  of  bankruptcy.  Within  a 
few  days  of  that  measure  being  reported  to  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee reassembled.  Mr.  Goschen,  who  had  rendered  signal 
service  in  establishing  the  procedure  of  Grand  Committees,  and  had 
given  unremitting  attention  to  bankruptcy  reform,  vacated  the 
chairmanship  in  favour  of  Sir  Lyon  Play  fair,  and  after  a  protest 
from  Mr.  Talbot,  the  Committee  took  up  the  consideration  of  the 
Patent  Laws  (June  29).  The  criticism  to  which  the  measure  was 
subjected  was  almost  wholly  technical,  and  the  amendments  verbal. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  complete  its  work,  and  report  the  Bill  for  final 
discussion  in  the  House.  The  question  of  Woman's  Suffrage  was 
this  year  dealt  with  by  means  of  a  resolution  (July  6),  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mason  and  seconded  by  Baron  H.  de  Worms,  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Leatham  and  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  showing  how  wholly  dis- 
sociated the  question  was  from  party  politics.  Amongst  the 
members  of  the  ministry  there  was  a  similar  division,  for  although 
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no  member  of  the  Cabinet  spoke,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
L.  Courtney)  strongly  urged  the  House  to  be  just  and  logical,  and 
to  show  how  women  were  less  fitted  for  the  parliamentary  fran- 
chise, which  was  denied  to  them,  than  they  were  for  the  municipal, 
which  Parliament  itself  had  conferred  upon  them.  The  Attorney 
General  on  the  other  hand  averred  that  if  the  resolution  were 
passed  into  law  and  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1882  re- 
mained unrepealed,  every  married  woman  in  a  county  might  have 
the  franchise.  He  also  maintained  that  women  by  nature  were 
disqualified  from  fulfilling  the  more  important  functions  of  the 
State,  and  that  their  entry  into  public  life  would  introduce  an 
element  of  timidity  and  impulse  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  country.  On  division,  the  resolution  was 
rejected  by  1 30  to  1 14,  or  a  majority  of  1 6,  amongst  whom  were  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Hartington,  and  Mr.  John  Bright — together  with 
the  leading  members  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  a  few  unim- 
peachable Radicals,  such  as  Professor  Bryce,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  and 
others,  whilst  in  the  minority  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  the  only 
Cabinet  Minister,  with  Mr.  Courtney,  Professor  Fawcett,  and  Mr. 
Chai-les  Villiers  for  his  principal  colleagues  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  more  immediately  practical  question  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  live  cattle  into  the  country,  the  Government,  even  when 
united,  was  unable  to  prevail  against  the  almost  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  the  agricultural  interest.  Foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Chaplin  (July  10),  was  prevalent  throughout  the 
country,  and  its  origin  he  attributed  to  the  constant  introduction 
of  diseased  cattle.  The  remedy  which  he  suggested,  and  which  he 
embodied  in  a  resolution,  was  that  the  Privy  Council,  while  im- 
posing adequate  restrictions  on  the  movements  of  cattle  at  home, 
should  prohibit  the  introduction  of  animals  from  countries  where 
satisfactory  regulations  for  the  prevention  and  exportation  of 
disease  were  not  in  force.  Mr.  Arnold,  who  regarded  the  motion  as 
contrary  to  the  real  interests  of  agriculture,  and  certain  to  increase 
the  price  of  meat,  moved  an  amendment  which,  while  recognising 
the  importance  of  the  continued  and  vigilant  exercise  by  the 
Government  of  the  powers  it  possessed,  declared  further  provision 
by  legislation  to  be  needless.  Mr.  Barclay  preferred  that  a  Select 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  of  1869  and  1878.  Mr.  Mundella  vindicated  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Acts,  and  contended  that  the  resolution  would 
at  once  reverse  and  emasculate  them.  Slaughter  at  the  port  of 
importation  and  internal  regulation  were  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  Acts,  and  he  refused  to  believe  that  the  House  would, 
without  inquiry,  pass  a  resolution  which  meant  nothing  but  total 
prohibition.  The  result  must  be  equally  disastrous  to  the  consumer 
and  the  producer.  Mr.  J.  Howard,  however,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  sided  with  Mr.  Chaplin.  Sir  H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson  denied  that  the  motion  meant  total  prohibition, 
or  that  it  would  be  followed  by  any  sensible  diminution  in  the 
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total  supply  of  meat.  Mr.  Dodson  said  the  Privy  Council  could 
not  carry  out  what  was  required  without  additional  powers,  and 
therefore  the  Government  could  not  accept  the  resolution,  but 
they  would  accept  the  amendment,  and  would  have  no  objection  to 
an  inquiry  by  a  Committee.  Upon  this  Mr.  Arnold  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Barclay's  proposal  of  a  Select  Committee  was 
substituted,  and  supported  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Chaplin's 
resolution  was  nevertheless  carried  by  a  majority  of  8 — 200  to  192, 
thus  placing  the  Government  (for  a  second  time  during  the 
session)  in  the  dilemma  of  either  disregarding  a  formal  resolution, 
or  of  nullifying  an  Act  which  had  not  been  formally  repealed. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  House  of  Lords  one  measure  not  of  vital  im- 
portance, yet  of  wide-spread  interest,  had  been  going  through 
more  vicissitudes  than  had  hitherto  been  its  annual  lot.  Summary 
rejection  or  total  neglect  had  been  the  alternate  fate  of  the  Bill  for 
legalising  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  but  this  year, 
under  the  skilful  management  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  supported  by  the 
whole  of  the  Court  party,  led  by  the  Royal  Princes,  the  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time  (June  1 1 )  by  165  to  158,  after  a  very  short  dis- 
cussion in  which  only  four  speeches  (two  of  them  by  Prelates)  were 
made  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  change.  The  clerical  papers 
were  especally  indignant  with  what  they  regarded  as  betrayal  of  the 
cause ;  and  it  was  openly  hinted  that  for  reasons  known  only  to  party- 
whips  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  division  before  the  dinner  hour. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  opposed  all  change  on  the  ground 
of  the  Levitical  law,  which  l^ord  Bramwell  failed  to  see  applicable ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  declared  that  from  personal  inquiry 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  of  which  he  had  been  for 
a  long  time  the  rector,  he  was  convinced  that  the  poor  did  not 
regard  the  existing  law  as  a  hardship. 

The  subsequent  career  of  the  Bill  was  a  chequered  one.  Before 
going  into  Committee  (June  19)  Lord  Dalhousie  gave  notice  of  an 
amendment  to  legalise  marriages  celebrated  not  only  in  churches, 
chapels,  and  registrars'  offices,  but  in  any  place  within  the  realm,  and 
also  of  another  to  make  the  Act  retrospective,  placing  all  who  have 
acted  contrary  to  the  existing  law  on  the  same  footing  as  those  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  Bill  onitspassing.  The  first  alteration 
was  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Cairns,  but  the  second 
was  met  by  Earl  Beauchamp  by  a  direct  negative.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  (Selborne)  whilst  expressing  his  regret  that  the  House 
had  affirmed  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  against  which  alone  amongst 
his  colleagues  he  had  voted,  thought  that  opposition  was  now  too 
late,  and  that  retrospective  action  could  not  be  dissociated  from  the 
essence  of  the  measure  ;  but  he  hoped  Lord  Dalhousie  might  find 
some  means  by  which  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  from  mar- 
riages already  contracted  might  be  affirmed.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  followed  with  much  the  same  line  of  argument,  and, 
Lord  Dalhousie  having  undertaken  to  frame  a  clause  which  should 
embody  the  Chancellor's  and  Archbishop's  view,  the  Bill  passed 
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through  Committee  with  slight  and  chiefly  verbal  modifications. 
A  few  days  later  (June  25)  the  report  stage  on  the  Bill  was  reached, 
when  there  seemed  no  reason  to  suppose  from  the  proceedings  that 
any  further  effort  would  be  made  to  reverse  the  previous  decisions. 
Lord  Dalhousie's  promised  amendment  affirming  the  legality  of  all 
marriages  contracted  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the 
legitimacy  of  all  children  born,  was  accepted  as  satisfactory ;  whilst 
an  attempt  by  Lord  Fortescue  to  relieve  the  clergy  from  penalties 
for  refusing  to  perform  marriages  under  the  Act  was  negatived 
without  a  division,  and  the  report  received.  Before  the  third  read- 
ing, however,  was  taken  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  assumed  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  measure,  and  when  the  motion  was  put  (June  28) 
he  moved  its  rejection,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  small  majority 
by  which  the  second  reading  had  been  carried,  aad  partly  because 
the  Bill  had  not  been  improved  by  the  amendments  introduced  in 
Committee.  He  prophesied  that  if  it  became  law  it  would  produce 
a  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  the  Church, 
and  would  be  a  step  towards  destroying  the  union  of  Church  and 
State.  .The  Duke  of  Marlborough  found  supporters  in  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  the  Lord  Cliancellor,  who  returned  to  his  original 
position  of  an  opponent  of  a  measure  which  he  felt  would  lead  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  most  sacred  and  intimate  relations  of 
social  life.  The  Bishops  of  Winchester  (Harold  Browne),  Lincoln 
(Wordsworth),  and  Exeter  (Temple),  the  last-named  formerly  an 
advocate  of  a  change  in  the  law,  spoke  against  the  Bill,  which 
after  about  three  hours'  discussion,  was  rejected  by  145  to  140. 

The  division  lists  on  the  two  occasions  were  veiy  differently 
composed,  so  that  combining  the  two  it  may  be  said  that  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  question  had  been  thoroughly 
tested.  Of  the  165  Peers  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  no  less 
than  forty-two  were  absent  on  the  third  reading ;  whilst  of  the 
158  who  voted  against  the  second  reading,  thirty-four  were  absent 
from  the  subsequent  division.  On  the  other,  thirty  Peers  were 
present  at  the  last  stage  who  had  not  voted  on  the  previous 
occasion,  and  of  these  twenty  voted  against  the  third  reading,  and 
seventeen  in  favour.  No  Peer  who  had  voted  in  both  divisions 
showed  any  change  of  opinion ;  the  only  two  Prelates  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  order  were  the  Bishops  of  Worcester 
(Philpott)  and  Ripon  ( Bickers teth),  both  of  whom  paired  in 
favour  of  the  Bill ;  whilst  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Thomson) 
paired  against  it,  and  two  Ambassadors  in  active  employ  (Lords 
Dufferin  and  Ampthill)  voted  for  the  third  reading. 

The  anxiously  expected  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  Channel  Tunnel  represented  very  fairly  the 
divided  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  only  an  average 
weight  of  military  evidence  had  been  produced  to  show  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  objections  raised  against  the  proposal,  there  seemed 
a  fair  chance  that  the  opposition  might  have  been  surmounted. 
With   very    rare  exceptions,    however,  the   most   skilled   of  our 
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strategists,  the  most  competent  of  our  engineers,  and  far-seeing  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  army,  were  practically  agreed  upon  the  possibility 
of  a  coup  de  main  by  means  of  the  tunnel.  The  weight,  how- 
ever, of  the  commercial  advantages  derivable  from  unbroken  railroad 
commimication  was  so  palpably  overstated,  that  a  very  general 
distrust  as  to  the  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  grew  up, 
discrediting  even  those  who  advocated  its  adoption  on  the  ground 
of  drawing  more  close  the  bonds  of  union  between  England  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  original  report  by  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  declared  substantially  in  favour  of  the  tunnel,  and 
on  this  the  Committee  divided  (July  10),  rejecting  it  by  six  votes 
to  four;  the  Earls  of  Devon  and  Camperdown,  Lord  Barrington,  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  Sir  Hus^ey  Vivian,  and  Colonel  Harcourt  forming 
the  majority,  against  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Aberdare,  Mr.  Baxter 
and  Mr.  Peel. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  report  concluded  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  enterprise  should  not  be  prohibited  on  merely  political 
grounds,  and  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  subject  to  the 
ordinary  parliamentary  examination  by  Committees.  The  majority, 
however,  were  unable  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  any 
common  line  of  action  or  policy. 

Viscount  Barrington's  report  raised  the  question  whether  the 
great  commercial  advantages  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise  than 
by  the  construction  of  a  submarine  tunnel,  and  that  the  imfore- 
seen  contingency  of  England  waging  an  unsuccessful  war  might 
arise,  and  should  not  be  treated  as  a  mere  bugbear.  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian  wished  the  Committee  to  report  that  they  were  led  to 
infer  that  men  of  business  did  not  believe  their  interests  were 
likely  to  be  beneficially  affected  by  the  construction  of  a  tunnel. 
Sir  Massey  Lopes  took  up  the  line  of  absolute  opposition,  and 
moved  that  the  Committee  would  not  be  justified  in  recommend- 
ing that  sanction  should  be  given  to  the  tunnel ;  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Harcourt  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  primary  and  annual 
outlay  which  would  be  entailed  upon  the  country  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  would  be  vastly  in  excess  of  the  return  made 
by  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  existence.  None  of 
these  suggestions  having  received  the  support  of  more  than  one 
half  the  Committee,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  report  the 
result  of  the  voting  on  tlie  Chairman's  (Lord  Lansdowne)  report ; 
and  a  few  days  later  (July  24)  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Grovemment 
accepted  the  decision  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  that  they  would 
oppose  the  further  progress  of  both  the  Channel  Tunnel  Bills 
then  before  Parliament.  The  order  for  their  second  reading  was 
consequently  discharged,  and  both  Bills  were  withdrawn. 

Outside  Parliament,  the  Bright  Celebration  at  Birmingham 
(June  11-16)  was  the  most  imposing  political  manifestation  of 
the  year.  For  twenty-five  years  Mr,  Bright  had  represented 
Birmingham,  and  for  forty  years,  with  a  very  short  intermission, 
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he  had  sat  in  Parliament  as  the  spokesman  of  an  advanced  Liberal 
party.  His  reception  by  the  people  of  Birmingham  was  most 
enthusiastic.  The  procession,  in  which  the  principal  trades  of 
Birmingham  were  represented,  traversed  a  route  of  five  miles, 
which  was  densely  thronged  by  the  people  from  all  the  surround- 
ing districts.  Later  on,  upwards  of  150  addresses  from  Liberal 
Associations  throughout  the  country  were  presented,  all  of  them 
acknowledging  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Liberal  party 
owed  to  a  consistent  and  ever  hopeful  leader.  The  chiefs  of  that 
party,  moreover,  of  all  shades,  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville, took  part  in  one  or  other  of  the  entertainments  of  the  week, 
and  testified  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Bright  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
party.  In  his  first  great  speech  at  Bingley  Hall  (June  13),  where, 
in  the  presence  of  some  twenty  thousand  persons,  Mr.  Bright  was 
presented  with  his  portrait  and  a  magnificent  dessert  service,  Mr. 
Bright  contrasted  the  days  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  with 
the  present,  and  declared  that  the  wages  of  both  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  factory  hand  had  doubled  since  1843  owing  to  Free 
Trade.  .  He  reproached  the  United  States  with  throwing  away 
their  magnificent  opportunities  of  abolishing  tariff  restrictions. 
In  the  unexampled  surplus  of  thirty  millions,  however,  he  saw 
the  doom  of  a  tariff"  policy — he  foresaw  the  day  when  the  two 
great  political  parties  would  bring  to  an  issue  the  question  of 
Free  Trade  or  Protection,  and  did  not  despair  that  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  would  be  an  alliance  between  the  two  great  Free 
Trade  Powers  of  the  world,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
which  would  wage  a  peaceful  war  upon  the  tariffs  of  Europe,  and 
in  destroying  them  render  the  maintenance  of  standing  armies 
impossible,  because  Kings  and  Emperors  would  find  themselves 
powerless  to  embroil  nations  whose  interests  were  bound  up  with 
the  freedom  of  industry.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  address  on  the  same 
occasion  was  directed  more  to  the  practical  questions  of  the  day 
than  to  dreams  of  future  possibilities.  He  declared  that  the 
country  was  every  day  profiting  by  Mr.  Bright's  teaching,  and 
growing  more  Radical  and  Democratic,  and  he  committed  himself  to 
the  somewhat  startling  assertion  that  whereas  the  country  was  more 
Radical  than  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  not  more 
Radical  than  the  Government.  In  support  of  this  theory  Mr. 
Chamberlain  instanced  the  question  of  the  Established  Church, 
declaring  that  if  a  poll  of  the  constituencies  could  be  taken,  "  a 
vast  majority  of  Liberals  in  the  boroughs  and  a  great  majority  of 
Liberals  in  the  counties  "  would  be  found  to  vote  for  disestablish- 
ment, whereas  a  resolution  to  that  effect  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  receive  the  support  of  a  very  small  minority. 
Turning  to  a  still  wider  question,  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  say 
— "I  do  not  often  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury,  but  I  did  agree  with 
him  when  he  said  at  Birmingham,  and  again  at  South wark,  that 
social  reform  was  the  great  problem  of  our  time,  and  that  two  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  that  reform  are  the  better  provision 
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of  dwellings   for  the   working   classes   in   large   towns,   and  an 
Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
counties.     But  those  two  reforms  are  out  of  the  question  until  we 
can  rise  to  an  altogether  higher  conception  of  the  so-called  rights 
of  property ;   imtil  we  can  limit  those   rights  by  regard  to  the 
duties  of  property.     That  is  impossible  so  long  as  property,  and 
especially  landed  property,  is  able  to  enjoy  a  great  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  therefore  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  Liberals  is  now,  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Bright  was  chosen  to  represent  us,  to  secure  a  further  instal- 
ment of  Parliamentary    reform,    and  to    bring    the    House  of 
Conmions  into  closer  accord  with  the  opinions,  and  the  wishes, 
and  the  interests  of  the  people.  .  .  .  What  does  our  Constitution 
do  for  us  ?     First,  it  excludes  from  all  political  rights  more  than 
half  the    adult   male    population.      In  the  next   place,   of  the 
remainder  four-fifths  are  out-voted  by  one-fifth,  and  so  it  happens 
that  one-twelfth  of  what  ought  to  be  the  whole  constituency  of  the 
kingdom  returns  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.     If  the 
one-twelfth  really  represented  the  free    voice  of  the   people,  it 
would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence ;  but  you  know  in  many 
cases  at  all  events  it  only  represents  the  influence  of  some  great 
territorial  family  or  local  magnate.  .  .  ,  What  do  we  want  ?   We 
want,  in  the  first  place,  a  suffrage  from  which  no  man  who  is  not 
disqualified  by  crime,  or  the  receipt  of  relief,  who  is  expected  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  a  citizen,  shall  be  excluded.     We  want 
equal  electoral  districts,  in  order  that  every  vote  may  have  an 
equal  value ;  and  we  want,  I  think,  the  payment  of  members,  in 
order  that  every  man  who  has  the  capacity  to  serve  his  country, 
who  has  honesty,  intelligence,  and  who  is  selected  for  that  purpose 
by  his  fellow  countrymen,  shall  not  be  excluded  for  wantjof  means." 
By  an  interesting  coincidence,  almost  whilst  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  thus  speaking  at  Birmingham,  Lord  Salisbury  was  addressing 
a  large  body  of  working  men  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  after 
contrasting  the  promises  made  by  the  Kadicals  before  the  General 
Election  of  1880  with  their  policy  when  placed  in  office,  he  con- 
tinued— "  Turn  your  eyes  again  to  what  is  taking  place  at  Birming- 
ham at  this  moment.     They  are  celebrating  the  praises  of  the 
great  advocate  of  peace,  the  denouncer  of  all  wars.     I  am  not 
surprised  that  they  do  so,  for  I  admit  that  the  genius  which  Mr. 
Bright  has  displayed,  the  splendid  qualities  that  have  adorned  his 
career,  the  fidelity  and  conviction  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
he  has  exhibited,  whatever  you  may  think  of  his  opinions — and 
we  most  of  us  differ  from  tliem  very  widely — tend  to  the  honour 
of  the  constituency  which  he  represents.     But  you  cannot  look  at 
that  celebration  without  remembering  that  those  very  opinions  of 
Mr.  Bright,  for  which  he  left  the  Grovemment,  were  among  the 
strongest  recommendations  of  that  Government  to  the  electors  in 
1880.     It  was  precisely  because  the  Government  denounced  what 
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they  called  the  warlike  policy  of  Lord  Beacon  sfield,  it  was  because 
they  held  language  which  was  pleasing  to  the  advocates  of  peace 
at  any  price ;  because,  without  committing  themselves  to  that 
doctrine  in  its  entirety,  they  allowed  it  to  be  believed  that  their 
tenure  of  office  would  be  marked  by  no  such  military  expenditure 
and  military  risks  as  those  which  had  marked  the  Government  of 
their  predecessors — it  was  for  that  reason  that  they  were  accepted 
by  vast  bodies  of  Nonconformists  in  this  country.  What  is  the 
result  ?  That  they  have  annexed,  or  practically  annexed,  far  more 
than  the  denounced  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  that  they 
have  entered  upon  far  larger  responsibilities  in  the  way  of  govern- 
ing men  of  other  races  and  religions  than  we  ever  saw ;  and  that 
in  the  very  country  where  they  most  denounced  us  for  our  action 
— in  South  Africa— they  have  now  succeeded  in  producing,  by  the 
policy  which  they  substituted  for  ours,  a  universal  reign  of  anarchy 
and  blood." 

Lord  Salisbury  proceeded  to  warn  the  working  classes  against 
some  characteristics  of  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Radicals.  "  I 
am  speaking,"  he  said,  **  of  Radical  policy,  for  I  hold  that  the  only 
two  parties  in  the  State  which  deserve  mention  in  political  discus- 
sion are  the  Radical  and  the  Conservative.  You  hear  a  good  deal 
about  Whigs.  I  have  not  the  least  notion  what  their  opinions  are ; 
but  my  impression  is  that  a  Whig  is  a  person  who  denounces  in 
private  the  measures  which  in  public  he  supports."  There  was  a 
tendency  among  the  Radicals  to  allow  the  majority  to  dictate  to 
the  minority,  how  they  are  to  live,  and  when  they  are  to  eat  and 
drink.  He  said — "  I  maintain  that  it  will  be  a  perfectly  intoler- 
able piece  of  class  legislation — a  piece  of  class  legislation  which 
you  ought  to  resist  on  general  principles  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power — if  the  poor  man  is  forbidden  to  consume  alcoholic  liquors 
on  the  Sundays,  while  the  richer  man  is  allowed  to  do  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  pleasure.  Sobriety  is  a  very  good  thing ;  philan- 
thropy is  a  very  good  thing ;  but  freedom  is  better  than  either. 
It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  course  of  Radical  opinion  without 
seeing  that  they  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  rights  of  the 
majority  to  this  point — that  the  majority  should  have  a  right  on 
mere  grounds  of  ethics  to  dictate  to  the  minority  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  live.  I  hold  that  no  duty  is  more  incumbent 
upon  the  Conservative  party  than  carefully  to  watch  this  tendency, 
and  while  paying  every  practical  regard  to  the  philanthropic  genius 
of  the  age,  to  take  care  that  the  traditional  and  time-honoured 
liberty  of  Englishmen  suffers  no  damage." 

The  Radicals  also  made  persistent  efforts  to  distort  the  relations 
between  property  and  labour.  The  principle  of  Radicalism  was  to 
manufacture  discontent  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  organic 
change.  The  principle  of  the  Conservatives  was  to  sustain  a 
steady  and  well-ordered  progress,  based  on  persuasion ;  and  as  this 
was  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  the 
industrial  class,  his  lordship  anticipated  that  the  greatest  triumphs 
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of  the  Conservative  cause  in  the  future  would  be  among  English 
working  men. 

To  retmn  to  Birmingham,  at  the  banquet  given  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Bright,  (June  14)  Lord  Granville  made  a  graceful  and 
sympathetic  reference  to  his  former  colleague's  career,  and  to 
his  association  with  Mr.  Cobden.  Mr.  Bright,  in  reply,  alluded  to 
the  opposition  from  powerful  individuals  and  powerful  interests 
which  had  met  him  at  every  step.  With  regard  to  the  immediate 
future,  he  considered  an  equalisation  of  the  borough  and  county 
franchise  imperative,  and  as  far  as  his  own  individual  views  went, 
he  would  like  to  see  the  re-arrangement  of  seats  made  on  the 
American  system  of  apportioning  members  after  each  census ;  but 
recognising  that  as  impossible,  some  arrangement  which  might  be 
temporarily  fair  and  just  could  be  arrived  at,  and  the  final  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  left  to  our  children.  Passing  in  review  the 
various  acts  of  the  Liberal  Government  since  its  accession  to 
office,  he  gave  his  cordial  approval  to  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  Lord 
Ripon's  Indian  policy,  both  of  which  were  based  on  the  idea  of 
doing  justice  to  the  native  races.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bright 
referred  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  a  portion  of  its 
members  seemed  to  be  abandoning  the  character  and  the  conduct 
of  gentlemen  as  heretofore  seen  in  that  assembly.  "  The  party  ot 
which  I  have  spoken,  in  not  a  few  of  its  members,  appears  willing 
to  repudiate  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  the  constituencies. 
They  are  found  in  alliance  with  an  Irish  rebel  party,  the  main 
portion  of  whose  funds  for  the  purposes  of  agitation  come  directly 
from  the  avowed  enemies  of  England,  and  whose  oath  of  allegiance 
is  broken  by  association  with  its  enemies.  I  hope  that  the  con- 
stituencies will  mark  some  of  the  men  of  this  party,  and  that  they 
will  not  permit  Parliament  to  be  dishonoured  and  Government 
enfeebled  by  members  who  claim  to  be,  but  are  not.  Conservative 
and  constitutional."  These  words  were  destined  at  a  later  date  to 
provoke  a  fresh  display  of  that  very  "  veiled  obstruction  "  to  the 
progress  of  public  business  which  the  speaker  had  desired  to  re- 
probate so  strongly. 

Mr.  Bright's  fourth  speech  was  especially  addressed  to  the 
Birmingham  Town  Council,  and  was  occupied  chiefly  in  discussing 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Channel 
Tunnel.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  ventured  to  foretell  that 
in  twenty  years'  time  men  would  find  that  its  traffic  was  at  present 
only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  need  for  greater  accommodation 
would  be  felt  most  grievously^by  the  shipping  class.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  English  Chambers  of  Commerce  woidd  not  subscribe  a 
five-pound  note  towards  the  construction  of  it,  but  now  they  were 
ready  to  fight  the  world  if  the  slightest  danger  threatened  it. 

"  If  there  was  to  be  a  new  Canal,"  Mr.  Bright  continued,  "  we 
must  either  go  with  France  or  against  France  ;  he  should  say  not 
against,  but  with."  English  policy  in  Egypt  had  no  doubt  created 
an  amount  of  irritation  in  France,  but  he  hoped  no  further  strain 
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would  be  placed  on  the  two  countries,  for  it  would  be  highly  un- 
desirable, if  not  highly  dangerous. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  he  was  not  less  out- 
spoken. The  engineering  and  capital  portion  of  the  scheme 
might  be  taken  as  settled,  and  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  utility  of  the  tunnel.  But  we  were  met  with  objections  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind  ever  offered  to  any  great  scheme  of 
human  advancement.  It  was  said  that  by  making  the  tunnel  we 
should  put  the  national  independence  in  peril,  and  great  militaiy 
authorities  spoke  of  the  French  sending  thousands  of  men  through 
the  tunnel  and  occupying  Dover  and  the  country  for  ten  miles 
round.  There  was  a  suggestion,  and  he  should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  go  to  Bedlam  to  find  it,  that  we 
with  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  eight  millions  of  them  being 
grown  men,  could  not  defend  a  hole  in  the  earth  not  more  than 
about  fifteen  feet  wide.  He  would  advise  them  never  to  take  the 
opinion  of  high  military  authorities  except  in  cases  of  actual  war, 
and  he  believed  that  if  we  had  had  a  civilian  of  capacity  in  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria  on  July  1 1,  1882,  there  would  have  been  no 
bombardment,  no  burning  of  Alexandria,  no  slaughter  of  3,000  or 
4,000  lives ;  but  this  calamity  would  have  followed,  that  there 
would  have  been  nobody  ennobled  and  no  pensions  given.  His 
own  impression  was  that  the  Channel  Tunnel,  if  it  were  made, 
would  be  of  enormous  value  to  this  country,  as  it  would  be  of 
great  value  to  all  Europe ;  but  far  greater  to  this  than  to  any  other 
country,  except,  perhaps,  France.  They  would  find  also  that  the 
traffic  from  the  United  States  would  greatly  increase.  Looking 
at  it  as  sensible  men,  assuming  that  it  could  be  safely  done,  every 
man  and  child  was  interested  in  the  Channel  Tunnel  being  made, 
and  he  hoped  the  absurd,  extraordinary,  and  inconceivable  sugges- 
tions of  alarm  offered  would  be  utterly  disregarded  and  repudiated 
by  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen.  As'  Lord  Derby  said, 
the  greatest  interest  of  England  was  peace,  and  if  that  policy  had 
been  carried  out  no  one  could  tell  what  would  now  be  the  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  labouring  classes.  We  were  bound  to  bring 
together  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  North  American  continent 
into  a  firm,  constant,  enduring,  and  blessed  alliance  with  the 
people  of  our  country,  and  it  was  for  the  sake  of  that  that  he  had 
made  those  observations,  and  he  trusted  that  what  had  been  said 
there  and  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  assembly  might  not  be 
without  some  result  on  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 

Whether  there  was  any  connection  between  the  Bright  celebra- 
tion and  certain  secessions  from  the  Cobden  Club  which  were 
announced  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  The  election  of  M.  Clemenceau,  a  French  deputy  of 
advanced  Radical  views,  and  an  earnest  Free  Trader,  was  the 
ostensible  reason  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  six  or  seven  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Whig  party,  but  it  was  more  generally 
believed  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  chairman  at 
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the  annual  banquet  of  the  Club,  was  the  true  reason  for  this  step — 
and  his  recent  speech  at  Birmingham,  appealing  for  popular 
support  against  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the 
oflfence  he  had  committed  against  pure  Whig  principles.  Except 
as  an  indication  of  the  friction  existing  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party,  the  episode  was  of  no  importance.  In  his 
speech  at  the  dinner  (June  30),  Mr.  Chamberlain  alluded  to  the 
matter,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  that  these  gentlemen  had 
not  sooner  understood  that  the  objects  of  a  Cobden  Club  should  be 
and  had  been  the  promulgation  of  Cobden's  ideas,  which  were 
Eadical  ideas.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  recent  demonstration, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  cherished  the  hope  that  every  section  in 
the  Liberal  party  would  continue  to  be  united  by  common 
interest,  and  that  they  would  together  keep  the  party  abreast  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  time.  But  if  absolute  silence  was  to  be 
demanded  as  the  condition  upon  which  alone  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  co-operate,  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  Radicals  to 
share  in  the  work  of  Government  till  they  were  strong  enough  to 
adopt  its  policy — it  would  be  impossible  for  Radicals  to  oflFer  their 
allegiance  to  a  party  which  imposed  such  intolerable  conditions. 
If  there  were  any  persons  so  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  that 
Radicals  would  be  bribed  by  office  to  be  unfaithful  to  their 
cherished  principles,  and  that  they  would  purchase  place  at  the 
price  of  sacrificing  all  which  should  lead  honest  men  to  covet  it, 
let  that  delusion  be  dispelled.  It  was  as  insulting  to  their  common 
sense  as  it  was  injurious  to  their  honour. 

Lord  Salisbury  found  a  further  opportunity  of  taking  up  the 
challenge  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  repeated  eulogy 
of  the  Radical  party.  At  the  inaugural  dinner  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  held  at  St.  James's  Hall  (June  27)  Lord  Salisbury 
twitted  the  Grovernment  upon  the  advantages  of  a  divided  policy.  If 
its  opponents  did  not  like  one  half  of  its  career,  they  might  be 
always  invited  to  admire  the  other  half  of  it.  Referring  to  the  posi- 
tion of  parties,  he  went  on  to  say  :  "  The  party  that  calls  itself 
Liberal  has  nothing  in  common — it  has  far  less  in  common  than  we 
have — with  the  party  which  called  itself  Liberal  fifty  years  ago.  The 
salient  feature  of  the  political  position  at  the  present  moment  is 
that  party  names  are  losing  their  meaning,  that  party  watchwords 
are  rapidly  changing,  and  that  the  things  which  Liberals,  together 
with  Conservatives,  professed  to  value  and  specially  to  promote 
in  the  past,  it  is  now  left  for  Conservatives  alone  to  defend  and 
for  Liberals  to  condemn.  The  Liberals  of  the  past  were  keen 
defenders  of  individual  freedom ;  they  were  staunch  upholders  of 
the  rights  of  property.  Individual  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
property  are,  at  least,  open  questions  now  with  the  Liberal  party, 
and  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  one  dogma  that  a  big  crowd 
may  deal  with  a  smaller  crowd  exactly  at  its  discretion.  No 
more  striking  instance  of  that  can  be  introduced  t'han  the  speeches 
which  we  have  recently  heard  :  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
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our  freedom  and  our  property  are  attacked  in  so  many  words. 
They  are  always  attacked,  as  I  may  call  it,  circuitously  and  phi- 
losophically. It  is  always  shown  that  by  subverting  freedom  in 
this  particular  case  you  advance  the  interests  of  freedom  in 
general,  and  that  by  attacking  property  in  this  particular  case  you 
uphold  the  abstract  rights  of  property  in  general."  Referring  to  the 
recent  demonstration  at  Birmingham,  and  to  the  speeches  there 
made,  he  continued :  "  Mr.  Giamberlain  observed  that  representa- 
tives of  Royalty  were  absent,  and  they  were  not  missed.  He  further 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  what  in  his  youth 
was  called  the  Chartist  doctrine  of  manhood  suflfrage,  equal 
electoral  districts,  payment  of  members,  and  so  on,  *  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing,'  to  use  his  own  words,  *  with  the  so-called  rights 
of  property.'  Now  that  is  the  Jacobin  theory  pure  and  simple. 
But  the  phenomenon  which  strikes  us  all  with  absolute  amaze- 
ment, is  that  a  minister  professing  these  doctrines  upon  a  solemn 
and  formal  occasion  to  his  constituents,  says  that  they  may  be 
content  with  a  temporary  compromise  till  they  can  exact  the 
full  possession  of  what  they  demand,  and  that  a  minister  avowing 
that  these  are  his  intentions  and  his  policy  can  still  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  council  with  other  ministers  who  detest  these  doctrines  as 
much  as  I  do.  It  is  a  new,  a  most  sinister,  a  most  terrible  feature 
in  our  constitutional  history.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion  is  concerned,  why  the  present  ministry  should  not 
receive  into  its  sympathetic  bosom  Mr.  Pamell  or  Mr.  George. 
But  it  is  important,  not  only  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws 
on  the  temper  of  the  present  Government,  and  the  amount  of 
steadfastness  which  we  may  expect  at  their  hands  in  defending  the 
most  valued  safeguards  of  our  Constitution,  but  also  because  it 
points  to  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  Constitutional 
party  labour  under  in  this  country,  and,  I  believe,  labour  under  in 
this  country  alone.  In  all  countries  there  are  men  of  extreme 
Conservative  opinions  and  of  extreme  Radical  opinions,  and  between 
the  two  there  is  a  large  intermediate  body  of  many  diflFerent  shades, 
who,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  as  they  see  that 
the  exigencies  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  are  likely  to  become 
predominant,  lean  to  the  deficient  side  with  irresistible  force  and 
redress  the  balance  that  is  wanting  to  save  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Constitution.  That  is  the  function  which  the  vast  mass  of  poli- 
ticians in  this  country  have  to  fulfil,  but  there  is  one  exception. 
There  is  one  class — how  numerous  I  know  not,  but  they  are  highly 
inconvenient — who  do  not  follow  this  law,  who  do  not  change  their 
political  action  in  accordance  with  their  political  convictions,  but 
who  prefer  the  uniform  and  the  colours  before  the  substance  of 
their  creed,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  on  by  those  in  whom 
they  no  longer  believe,  and  who  are  content  with  the  humiliating 
task  of  assenting  to  opinions  which  they  detest.  I  refer  to  this 
because  it  is  an  evil  which   appears  to  me  to  be  increasing — that 
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is  to  say,  the  disbelief  of  the  Whigs  and  those  with  whom  they  ar^ 
associated  becomes  accentuated,  though  there  is  no  diminution  in 
the  fidelity  with  which  their  votes  are  recorded."  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  at  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Gibson  at  Dublin  repeated  in 
scarcely  less  strong  terms  their  protest  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
eager  advocacy  of  his  own  personal  views. 

Within  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had 
already  taken  exception  to  Mr.  Bright's  charge  of  an  alliance 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  "  Irish  rebels  " — declaring  such 
words  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  If  the  Conservatives  had 
systematically  obstructed  any  measure  in  a  way  distinguishable 
from  legitimate  opposition,  the  charge  should  have  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  had  not  been  made  there  because 
it  was  known  by  those  who  made  it  to  be  baseless;  as  to  the 
charge  of  being  in  alliance  with  rebels,  it  was  one  to  which 
members  sitting  in  any  part  of  the  House  could  submit  in  silence. 
Mr.  Bright's  reply  was  held  even  by  the  majority  of  his  own  friends 
to  have  been  singularly  weak  and  infelicitous  ;  and  in  direct  con- 
trast to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  short  and  definite  charge,  the 
defence  was  wordy,  and  obscured  by  the  refutation  of  side  issues 
which  had  never  been  raised.  Detached  from  its  rhetorical  effects 
Mr.  Bright's  answer  came  to  this,  that  as  the  word  "  alliance  "  was 
capable  of  two  interpretations,  he  perhaps  ought  not  to  have  used 
it.  He  meant  only  to  tell  his  constituents  that  there  were  two 
parties,  each  striving  to  discredit  the  Government;  and  that, 
especially  •  on  Goverjiment  nights,  numerous  questions  were  put  on 
the  paper,  and  that  thege  questions  and  their  replies  delayed  the 
progress  of  the  Government  business.  As  to  the  term  "  rebels,"  he 
ijelieved  it  to  be  applicable  only  to  a  few,  who  would  not  resent 
the  word,  and  he  concluded  by  offering  to  withdraw  his  charge  and 
apologise  for  it,  if  the  Irish  members  in  notorious  association  with 
the  members  of  the  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  conventions  would 
say  that  their  objects  were  compatible  with  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 
The  only  answer  which  this  challenge  drew  from  the  Irish  members 
was  that  it  was  one  which  they  felt  it  unnecessary  to  notice.  The 
Government,  however,  having  warmly  espoused  Mr.  Bright's  cause, 
succeeded  in  negativing  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  motion  by  151  to 
114,  although  the  leading  Home  Rulers  voted  on  this  occasion 
with  the  Conservatives. 

The  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill 
was  momentarily  interrupted  by  the  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  on  the  parliamentary  scene.  Encouraged  perhaps  by  his  suc- 
cess in  the  law  courts,  not  less  than  by  the  unanimity  of  the  meet- 
ings he  had  held  throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  addressed 
(July  5)  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  stating  his  intention  of  taking 
his  seat  at  an  early  date.  This  intimation  was  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  when  the  House 
next  met  (July  9),  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  having  obtained  an 
official  statement  as  to  the  contents  of  the  letter  and  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  nothing,  moved  in  self-defence,  and 
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for  the  preservation  of  order,  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  do  exclude 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  the  House  until  he  should  engage  not  further 
to  disturb  its  proceediugs.     Mr.  Gladstone's  line  of  action  was 
severely  animadverted  on  by  his  own  followers,  and  in  the  Liberal 
Press.     Mr.  Bradlaugh's  defiance  of  the  Speaker  was  flagrant ; 
nevertheless  Mr.  Gladstone  deprecated  a  division ;  and  when  it 
became  inevitable  left  the  House,  followed  by  the  bulk  of  his  party, 
and  Sir  Staflford  Northcote's  motion  was  carried  by  254  (of  whom 
34  were  Liberals)  to  67.     The  minority  included  six  members  of 
the  Government,  viz.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett,  Mr.  Mundella,  Lord  H.  Fitzmaurice,  and  Mr.  G. 
Russell.     This  concluded  the  Bradlaugh  campaign  for  the  session. 
The  next  day  but  one  (July  11),  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  to 
another  apparently  arranged  question  by  Sir  S.  Northcote  as  to 
the  news  from  Madagascar  produced  a  far  wider  and  more  painful 
sensation.     The  reckless  colonial  policy  of  France  in  the  extreme 
East,  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  had 
drawn  forth  serious  remonstrances  in  the  Press,  and  had  seriously 
estranged  the  two  countries.     The  Governments  of  both  nations, 
however,  had  taken  no  official  cognizance  of  the  altered  relations, 
and  had  refused  to  provoke  by  irritating  despatches  a  breach  which 
irresponsible  journalists  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  seemed  ready 
to  provoke.     It  was  hoped  therefore  that  the  newspaper  reports 
of  French  aggression  had  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  in 
due  time  the  angi-y  feelings  so  thoughtlessly  and  without  reason 
excited  would  subside.     Mr.  Gladstone's  brief  announcement,  how- 
ever, of  the  events  at  Tamatave,  seemed  likely  to  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  these  hopes.     Tamatave  had  been  bombarded  and  occupied 
by  the  French  on  June  13.     The  illness  of  the  consul  at  that  time, 
said   Mr.   Gladstone  on  the  faith  of  despatches,  was  seriously 
aggravated  by  the  political  crisis  and  the  arrest  of  his  secretary. 
The  consul  received  an  order  from  the  French  admiral  to  quit  the 
place  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  seven  hom's  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  he  died.     The  French  admiral  invited  the  British 
to  attend  the  funeral,  and  the  British  officers  and  men  of  the 
Dryad  attended  in  some  numbers ;  and  then  at  once  and  wholly 
stopped  communication  between  the  British  man-of-war  and  the 
shore.     The  captain  was  allowed  only  verbally  to  protest  against 
the  proceedings,  and  the  flags  of  all  foreign  consuls  were  pulled 
down.     The  telegram  also  stated  that  a  British  subject,  Mr.  Shaw, 
wlio  was  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  had  been 
arrested  on  the  16th  and  remained  in  prison,  whilst  the  charges 
against  him  were  not  made  public.     In  view  of  these  grave  and 
painful  occurrences  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  amid  much  cheering,  the 
Government  awaited  further  information,  and  also  those  communi- 
cations from  the  Government  of  France  which  the  case  required, 
which  they  had  intimated  to  the  French  Government  that  they 
anticipated,  and  which  under  similar  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  their  duty  to  make. 
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When  at  a  subsequent  period  further  despatches  arrived  from 
the  English  authorities,  and  the  French  version  of  the  story  was 
circulated,  public  excitement  had  cooled  down,  and  a  valid  excuse 
for  Admiral  Pierre's  strange  conduct  was  subsequently  found  in 
that  officer's  state  of  health.  His  request  to  be  relieved  of  his 
command  was  complied  with,  but  he  died  before  setting  foot 
in  France ;  and  had  this  news  been  followed  up  by  a  frank 
expression  of  regret  from  the  French  Ministry,  the  cloud  which 
had  been  hanging  for  so  long  between  the  two  countries  would 
probably  have  been  removed,  M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  resist  Mr.  Shaw's  claim  for  damages  (5,000i.)  as 
excessive,  and  ultimately  were  able  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute 
by  the  payment  of  l,000i.  and  a  very  meagre  expression  of  apology 
for  the  long  and  unnecessarily  severe  detention  to  which,  without 
form  of  trial,  Mr.  Shaw  had  been  subjected. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  occupied  for  some  days  with  the  Es- 
timates and  other  routine  business,  the  consideration  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Bill  at  length  commenced  (July  17),  when  both 
Mr.  J.  Howard  and  Mr.  Borlase,  representing  two  sections  of  the 
advanced  party  on  the  land  question,  moved  their  amendments  to 
the  first  clause.  The  former  was  desirous  that  the  whole  scope  of 
the  Bill  should  be  altered  by  striking  out  all  limitations  of  the 
tenant's  improvements  in  respect  of  which  he  might  claim  com- 
pensation on  leaving  his  farm.  Mr.  Dodson,  in  reply,  declared 
that  the  whole  principle  of  the  Bill  turned  upon  the  nature  of 
the  improvements  effected,  some  of  which  might  be  wholly 
personal  to  the  tenant,  and  that  therefore  the  Government  insisted 
upon  specifying  in  a  schedule  appended  to  the  Act  the  nature 
and  extent  of  recoverable  improvements.  The  amendment  more- 
over would  act  to  the  detriment  of  the  tenant,  who  might  under  it 
be  forced  to  pay  to  his  landlord  damages  for  the  deterioration  of 
his  holding.  Mr.  Howard  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  support 
of  35  members,  whilst  275  upheld  the  view  of  the  Government.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Borlase,  another  champion  of  tenHnt-right,more  successful. 
His  object,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Caird,  was  to 
give  the  tenant  a  right  to  compensation  on  entering  on  a  fresh 
contract  of  tenancy  where  his  rent  is  raised ;  but  Mr.  Dodson  held 
that  he  had  sufficient  protection  under  the  Bill,  by  which  he  could 
compel  his  landlord  to  give  him  notice  to  quit  and  to  pay  him 
compensation,  and  this  view  was  sustained  by  196  to  45.  When, 
however,  the  amendments  to  the  first  clause  proposed  by  Whigs 
like  Col.  Kingscote  or  by  Conservatives,  were  brought  forward,  a  very 
noteworthy  change  appeared  in  the  division  lists.  The  former, 
who  desired  to  limit  the  amount  of  compensation  to  so  much  of 
the  outlay  as  was  a  benefit  to  the  incoming  tenant,  though 
opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  Government,  was  only  defeated 
by  188  to  163;  whilst  Mr.  A.  Balfour,  who  moved  to  insert  a 
provision  that  in  improvements  for  which  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord is  not  required,  the  compensation  should  not  exceed  the  amount 
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of  the  outlay,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Government  by  141  to 
1^3.  This  decision  of  the  Committee  so  changed  the  original 
scope  of  the  Bill,  that  before  the  clause  was  passed  Mr,  Dodson 
announced  (July  18)  that  the  Government  reserved  to  themselves 
full  liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  iL  The  Radicals,  thereupon, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings,  urged  the  Government  at  once  to  abandon  a  Bill  which 
gave  so  little  promise  of  settling  the  question  between  landlords 
and  tenants.  This  course,  however,  Mr.  Dodson  refused  to  follow, 
and  the  clause  was  adopted  by  241  to  19.  The  next  few  clauses 
were  passed  after  much  discussion  and  many  divisions,  substantially 
as  originally  framed,  and  after  much  time  had  been  spent  in 
discussing  the  meaning  of  "  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  "  as 
contemplated  by  the  Bill.  But  by  this  time  the  House  was 
already  beginning  to  show  signs  of  weariness  with  a  measure 
respecting  which  party  feeling  had  at  first  run  so  high.  The 
division  lists  still  showed  a  considerable  array  of  names,  but  the 
repeated  attempts  to  count  out  the  House  (July  20)  were  evidence 
that  the  limits  of  concession  on  either  side  were  pretty  well  known 
before  the  discussion  began.  Rapid  progress  was  then  made  with 
the  remaining  clauses,  and  a  few  days  later  (July  24)  the  Bill 
passed  through  Committee,  saddled  with  three  important  amend- 
ments coming  firom  the  Conservative  side.  That  proposed  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  carried  in  spite  of  the  Government,  but  subsequently 
rescinded  on  the  report  (July  31)  by  166  to  76;  one  by  Sir  M. 
Hicks- Beach,  declaring  that  in  estimating  compensation  for  im- 
provements nothing  should  be  awarded  which  might  be  due  to 
the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  land ;  and  the  third,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chaplin,  depriving  the  outgoing  tenant  of  compensation 
for  any  improvements  made  without  the  landlord's  consent  after 
the  tenant  had  received  notice  to  quit  or  three-fourths  of  his  lease 
had  run  out.  The  last  two  amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment without  a  division,  as  was  one  by  Mr.  Donaldson-Hudson, 
relative  to  the  incidence  of  drainage  charges ;  whilst  an  attempt  to 
repeal  the  law  of  distress  in  relation  to  agricultural  holdings  failed 
in  spite  of  the  decision  arrived  at  in  1881.  In  one  point,  however, 
the  Bill  was  enlarged  in  Committee,  its  scope  being  extended  so 
as  to  include  market  gardens  and  small  allotments.  The  Scotch 
Bill,  which  bad  been  drawn  on  similar  lines,  was,  after  some 
discussion,  finally  agreed  to  (Aug.  1),  and  both  measures  were 
forthwith  sent  together  to  the  Lords,  before  the  final  touches  to 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  had  been  given  in  the  Commons,  and 
the  last  obstacles  to  its  enactment  overcome.  The  progress  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  in  the  Upper  House  was,  however,  very 
rapid.  Lord  Carlingford,  in  moving  the  second  reading  (Aug.  7), 
stated  that  the  machinery  of  the  measiu*e  was  founded  on  that  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1875.  Eight  years'  expeiience  of 
the  Act  of  1875  proved  that  the  results  of  an  optional  measure  were 
verv  small ;   and  as  to  the  amendment  of  which   Lord  Wemyss 
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had  given  notice,  founded  on  the  objection  that  the  Bill  was  an 
interference  with  free  contract,  he  reminded  their  lordships  that 
Parliament  had  in   many  cases    interfered   with   free   contract. 
Lord  Wemyss,  in  moving  an  amendment,  entered  on  a  retrospective 
history  of  the  Irish  land  question  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  reference  thereto.     This  he  described  as  having  brought  about 
general  demoralisation  in   Ireland,  and  in  animated  accents  he 
called  on  their  lordships  to  take  warning  in  respect  of  what  was 
being  commenced  in  England  by  this  Bill.     He  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  "That  this  House,  while  ready  to  promote  a  well- 
considered  measure  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  the 
improvement  so  far  as  possible  by  legislation  of  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  is  not  prepared  to  give  its  sanction  to  a  Bill 
which  in  agricultural  tenancies  forbids  free  contract  in  the  future 
and  breaks  it  in  the  past,  thus  destroying  the  foundation  upon 
which  alone  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce  can  securely  rest." 
The   Duke   of  Argyll,   though   averse   to   interference  with  free 
contract,  accepted  the  general  bearing  and  fundamental  principle 
of  this  Bill,  as  doing  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  possible  in 
the  case ;  but  he  would  propose  amendments  in  Committee.     The 
Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Gordon  defended  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  1875  in  making  the  Bill  permissive ;  but  pointed  out  that 
since  then  a  Commission  had  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  a 
compulsory  measure,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  on  the  part 
of  both  political  parties  in  the  State  that  the  tenant  was  entitled 
to  compensation  for  his  improvements.     He  believed  the  Bill  was 
an  honest  attempt  to  settle  a  difficult  question.     Lord  Carnarvon 
failed  to  see  how  the  Bill  would  promote  the  agricultural  interests. 
Though  it  went    dangerously  near  to  trenching   on   freedom   of 
contract,  yet,  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  ownership  of  land  and 
gave  the  tenant  a  security  which  might  be  required  in  exceptional 
cases,   he  would   not  vote    against  the  second   reading.      Lord 
Salisbury  could  not  support  the  amendment,  nor  could  he  agree 
that  there  was  any  analogy  between  this  and  the  Irish  Land  Bills. 
This  Bill  would  not  interfere  much  with  the  landlord's  rights,  but 
in  some  ways  it  would  cause  results  disadvantageous  to  the  tenant. 
He  was  not  prepared,  in  a  House  composed  of  landlords,  to  vote 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  he  threw  the  responsi- 
bility  of  the    measure   on   her    Majesty's    Government.      Lord 
Wemyss  struck  out  of  his  amendment  the  passage  from  "  while  " 
to  "tenant,"  inclusive.     On  a  division,  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  55  to  9,  the  minority  being  in  no  respect  a  party  one, 
and  containing  peers  of  widely  diflFering  political  views,  such  as 
Lords  Lytton,  Bramwell,  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Fortescue,  Blantyre, 
Wynford,  Ellenborough,  Sidmouth,  and  Wemyss. 

One  more  evening,  though  a  long  one  (Aug.  10),  sufficed  to 
carry  the  Bill  through  the  Committee,  and  to  establish  the  points 
of  divergence  between  the  majorities  in  the  two  Houses. 

In  Clause  1,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  moved  an 
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amendment  to  make  general  the  condition  that  in  estimating  the 
value  of  any  improvement  there  should  not  be  taken  into  account 
as  part  of  the  tenant's  improvements  what  was  justly  due  to  the 
inherent  capabilities  of  the  soil.     After  a  faint  show  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  this  was  carried  by  82  to  51.     In 
Clause  2,  Lord  Salisbury  moved  to  insert  words  to  provide  that  no 
compensation  should  be  claimed  in  contravention  of  any  specific 
agreement  at  present  existing  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
The  Government  strongly  opposed  this  amendment,  but  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  on  the 
side  of  the  Conservative  Peers,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  by 
116  to  46.     On  Clause  4,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  moved  that 
when  the  landlord  had  done  drainage  for  the  tenant,  the  interest 
allowed  him  on  the  outlay,  when  both  were  to  be  repaid  by  an 
annual  sum  payable  for  twenty-five  years,  should  be  four  per  cent., 
and  not  three,  as  provided  by  the  clause  as  it  stood ;  and  the 
amendment  was  adopted  without  a  division.     In  Clause  5,  which 
contained  a  provision  that  where  an  agreement  in  writing  secured 
to  the  tenant  fair  and  reasonable  compensation,  such  compensation 
should  be  in  substitution  for  compensation  under  the  Act,  Lord 
Fife  proposed  the  insertion  of  words  making  "  fair  and  reasonable" 
have  reference  to  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  the  agreement.     The  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  adopted  by  the  Committee.      On  Clause  6,  Lord  de 
risle  moved  an  amendment  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  the 
landlord  to  obtain  compensation  for  waste  in  respect  to  matters  of 
husbandry  committed  by  the  tenant  within  seven  years  before  the 
termination  of  the  tenancy — the  limit  in  the  clause  as  it  stood 
being  four  years,  and  this  was  carried  by  75  to  48. 

The  Duke  of  Kichmond  and  Gordon  moved  after  Clause  6  a 
new  clause,  providing  that  during  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy 
there  should  not  be  taken  into  accoimt  any  larger  outlay  by  the 
tenant  than  the  average  amount  of  his  outlay  for  like  purposes 
during  the  next  three  preceding  years  of  the  tenancy.  The 
Government  opposed  the  amendment,  but  it  was  adopted  without 
a  division.  To  Clause  8,  providing  that  in  case  of  non-agreement 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  respect  of  compensation  the 
difference  should  be  settled  by  reference.  Lord  Carlingford  pro- 
posed the  addition  of  words  to  widen  the  scope  of  reference  so  that 
it  might  include  the  question  whether  any  agreement  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  compensation  was  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  all  other  matters  incidental  to  settling  the  account  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  respect  of  compensation  under  the  Act. 
Lord  Salisbury,  after  the  experience  of  the  Land  Commission  in 
Ireland,  objected  to  have  such  questions  referred  to  any  tribunal 
but  a  court  of  law ;  and  the  Government  proposal,  after  a  long  and 
acrimonious  debate,  was  rejected  by  85  to  40.  In  Clause  10,  pro- 
viding that  on  the  application  of  either  party  in  writing  an  umpire 
in  a  reference  should  be  appointed  by  the  Land  Commissioners  of 
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England,  Lord  Salisbury  carried  by  74  to  46  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  either  party  might  have  the  umpire  named  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Surveyors.  Clauses  up 
to  42  inclusive  were  then  agreed  to,  with  amendments  which  pro- 
voked no  opposition.  On  Clause  43,  limiting  the  power  of  the 
landlord  to  distrain  to  one  year's  rent,  Lord  Exeter  proposed  to 
extend  the  power  to  distrain  to  two  years'  rent ;  and  on  this  point 
for  the  first  time  was  there  any  apparent  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservatives  to  forego  the  advantages  of  their  position. 
The  majority  against  the  Government  was  only  56  to  47,  showing 
at  the  same  time  that  on  landlord  questions  there  were  barely 
fifty  peers  ready  to  support  the  ministerial  proposals.  The  re- 
maining clauses  were  then  adopted  with  slight  alterations,  and 
the  Bill  as  amended  passed  through  Committee.  The  object  of  the 
Bill,  perhaps  a  sentimental  one,  had  been  to  confer  upon  the 
tenant  farmer  certain  practical  benefits  in  defiance  of  logic  and 
even  of  political  economy.  The  Lords  had,  however,  found  logic 
on  the  side  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  viewed  with  distrust 
any  excursion  into  the  domain  of  political  sentiment. 

Mr.  Gladstone  showed  no  hurry  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  or  to 
embitter  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses.  Ten  days  were 
allowed  to  pass,  which  were  apparently  well  employed  in  coming 
privately  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  limits  of  possible  concession 
on  both  sides.  At  length  (Aug.  21),  Mr.  Gladstone  explained 
that  the  Government  was  unable  to.  accept  many  of  the  Lords' 
amendments.  A  specific  agreement  existing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act  between  landlord  and  tenant  was  not  to  bar  com- 
pensation ;  the  interest  charged  on  advances  for  drainage  was  to 
be  Si.  per  cent.,  not  4Z. ;  the  landlord  was  not  to  be  entitled  to 
compensation  for  waste  committed  within  seven  years  of  the  end 
of  the  tenancy  ;  the  tenant,  in  respect  of  manures  during  the  last 
year  of  his  tenancy,  was  not  to  be  limited  by  the  average  of  similar 
expenditure  during  the  three  preceding  years.  The  Government 
moreover  insisted  upon  limiting  the  right  of  distraint  to  one  year's 
rent ;  aud  holdings  of  less  than  two  acres  would  not  be  excluded 
from  the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand  the  Government  accepted  the 
extension  to  all  improvements  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond*s  proviso, 
that  in  estimating  compensation  no  account  should  be  taken  of 
an  improved  value  which  was  due  to  the  inherent  capabilities  of 
the  soil,  and  some  smaller  amendments.  When  the  Bill  was  sent 
back  to  the  Lords,  Lord  Carlingford  pointed  out  that  if  the  Lords 
insisted  on  their  amendments  they  would  l)e  supposed  to  have 
dealt  with  the  measure  in  a  jealous  and  grudging  spirit,  and  in  that 
way  the  Bill  would  not  have  the  conciliatory  effect  which  was  equally 
desired  by  both  parties,  and  proposed  as  a  concession  to  exclude 
compensation  when  it  had  been  varied  by  special  agreement. 
I^rd  Salisbury  was  proof  against  the  argument  and  deaf  to  the 
proposal,  but  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  saw  the  force  of  it,  and  de- 
clined to  do  anything  which   by  risking  the  success  of  the  Bill 
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would  be  "  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  tenant  farmers 
of  the  country."  The  division  resulted  in  a  tie,  48  peers  voting  on 
either  side.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  House  therefore  "  it 
passed  in  the  negative,"  so  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  to  give 
his  casting  vote  on  Lord  Carlingford's  amendment  with  the  non- 
contents,  having  previously  voted  with  the  "contents."  Lord 
Salisbury's  amendment  was  then  put  as  a  substantive  motion,  and 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Gerard  caused  it  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  After  this  its  eventual  rejection  was,  of  course,  assured.  The 
Commons  again  disagreed  to  it,  without  a  division  and  almost 
>vithout  debate,  and  on  its  second  return  to  the  Lords,  Lord  Salis- 
bury declined  to  carry  his  resistance  any  further.  It  was  ominous, 
however,  of  future  confusion  that  while  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
convinced  that  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  virtually  secured 
by  another  clause,  Lord  Bramwell  was  equally  certain  that  it  was 
not. 

Meanwhile  the  aflfairs  of  Egypt  had  more  than  once  again 
oc(5upied  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  discus- 
sion had  brought  out  into  greater  clearness  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  renewal  (July  27)  of  the  debate  on  the  propriety  of 
charging  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Indian  revenue — 
adjourned  fromMay  8 — Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Onslow's  resolution,  condemning  the  charge,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  vote  of  censure  and  force  a  resignation,  a  course  which 
personally  he  would  not  regret.  The  contention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  chief  benefit  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  to  India, 
and  that  consequently  she  ought  to  bear  her  fair  share — about  one 
seventh — of  the  total  cost  of  the  war.  The  weakness  of  this  line 
of  argument  was  manifest  as  soon  as  the  arguments  brought  in  its 
support  were  applied  to  the  Cabul  campaign ;  which  the  Liberals 
in  opposition  had  protested  against  charging  in  any  part  upon  the 
Indian  revenue.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  recognised  the  danger 
of  such  plea  before  the  close  of  the  debate,  and  justified  the 
Egyptian  war  on  the  wholly  new  ground  that  it  was  brought  about 
by  a  matter  involving  the  honour  of  the  British  Government.  In 
spite  of  the  contradictions  in  which  the  Grovernment  policy  in- 
volved its  apologists,  Mr.  Onslow's  resolution  was  negatived  by  210 
against  55, 

A  few  days  later  (Aug.  6),  Mr.  JohnMorley  asked  the  Prime 
Minister,  when  might  be  expected  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by 
British  troops,  anticipated  by  Lord  Hartington  early  in  the  session 
as  possible  before  its  close.  In  reply  to  this  and  further  questions 
from  Mr.  Bourke,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  others,  Mr.  Gladstone 
replied  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  their  troops  at  the  first  opportune  moment.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  effected  until  they  were  assured  "  not  merely 
to  seciure  tranquillity  for  the  moment,  but  likewise  to  obviate 
future  perturbations."  Although  the  six  months  anticipated  by 
Lord  Hartington  had  elapsed,  the  outbreak  of  cholera  had  delayed 
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the  final  departure  of  the  troops,  and  this  combined  with  other 
reasons  prevented  the  ministry  from  being  able  to  anticipate  any 
very   early   withdrawal  of  the  troops.      The  matter  was  again 
brought   forward   and   discussed    at   some   length   on   the   vote 
for  Diplomatic   Services  (Aug.   9),  when  Mr.  John  Morley  ex- 
pressed himself  as  quite  satisfied  with  the  recent  declarations 
of  the  ministry  respecting  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  but  he  was 
afraid  that  indecision  might  drift  them  into  permanent  annexation. 
The  risks  of  withdrawal  were  great,  but  to  overrate  them  was  the 
best  way  of  bringing  about  the  certain  disaster  of  permanent 
annexation.     Mr.  Bourke  said  that  if  the  army  were  withdrawn 
and  the  civil  officials  only  left,  we  should  still  be  responsible  for 
the  government  of  the  country.     He  and  his  friends  had  always 
opposed  the  war  as  unnecessary,  but  they  did  not  deny  that  its 
consequences  might  be  very  useful  to  England.     If  the  people  of 
Egypt  had  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  and  to  create  autono- 
mous arrangements,  the  whole  thing  would  collapse  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  if  the  Government  intended  to  see  that  the  work  was  properly 
done  before  withdrawing  they  ought  to  say  so  plainly.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  surprised  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bourke  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  war  as  unnecessary.     He 
seemed  to  have  completely  forgotten  a  certain   famous   speech 
directly  inciting  the  Government  to  hostilities  made  by   Lord 
Salisbury  in  Willis's  Eooms.     The  permanent  occupation  or  an- 
nexation of  Egypt  would  be  a  violation  of  the  pledges  of  the 
Government  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  England  and 
Egypt.     The  troops  would  be  gradually  withdrawn,  and  but  for 
the  cholera  outbreak  the  number  then  there  would  have  been  only 
6,000.     He  hoped  that  by  November  the  natives  would  be  able  to 
answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital,  so  that  a  further  large 
reduction  of  the  force  might  be  made. 

Sir  H.  Drummond  WolfiF  thought  the  appointment  of  Major 
Baring  was  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  made,  but  his  position 
as  Consul-General  would  prevent  him  from  coping  satisfactorily 
with  the  difficulties  before  him.  Mr.  Cowen  did  not  believe  that 
Egypt  would  be  left  to  itself  any  more  than  India.  In  some  shape 
or  other  our  hold  upon  it  would  be  sure  to  be  retained.  Lord 
Edmund  Fitzmaurice  entered  into  the  whole  question  at  great 
length.  He  did  not  apprehend  the  least  disagreement  between 
the  Consul-General  (Major  .Baring)  and  the  future  financial 
adviser  whose  name  would  be  announced  at  the  proper  time. 
Taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  he  concluded  by  say- 
ing, "  I  believe  that  possibly  those  who  at  a  future  time  look 
back  to  the  debates  of  the  present  time  will  realise  that  the 
Government  in  that  land  where  the  monuments  of  the  past  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  work  and  the  realities  of  everyday 
life  will  have  succeeded  in  establishing  something  far  more  useful 
than  the  Pyramids  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  early  kings,  at  the 
same  time  borrowing  something  of  their  character,  taking  at  least 
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one  of  their  characteristics  in  having  something  of  their  great 
solidity  and  their  majestic  strength." 

With  this,  after  a  few  words  from  Sir  S.  Northcote,  the  vote 
was  allowed  to  pass,  and  there  was  no  further  attempt  to  extract 
from  the  ministry  a  more  definite  declaration  of  their  intentions. 
Opinions  were  much  divided  as  to  whether  the  underlying  wish  of 
the  Government  was  not  to  retain  a  hold  upon  Egypt  until  after 
France  had  more  distinctly  developed  her  foreign  and  colonial 
policy,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  feeling  gathered  strength 
that  in  spite  of  itself,  of  its  convictions  and  its  assm*ances,  the 
English  Government  would  find  it  impossible  to  withdraw  the 
troops  altogether.  Even  those  most  opposed  to  the  continued 
occupation  admitted  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  large  force  ready 
for  service  at  Cyprus  and  elsewhere  within  striking  distance, 
whilst  others  found  a  spokesman  of  their  thoughts  in  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  was  reported  to  have  said  that  whether  Mr.  Glad- 
stone intended  to  keep  hold  of  Egypt  mattered  but  little,  sincB 
Egypt  was  determined  to  keep  hold  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  its  dealings  with  South  Africa  the  Government  were  able 
before  the  end  of  the  session  to  admit  its  disappointments  and  to 
define  more  explicitly  its  policy.    Mr.  Gladstone  declared  (Aug. 
6)  his  belief  that  the  Boer  Convention  had  on  the  whole  operated 
favourably  to  the  natives,  whose  position  was  better  than  it  would 
have  been  had  we  intervened  on  their  behalf.     The  Government 
did  not  accept  Sir  H.  Robinson's  views  as  to  the  ease  with  which 
order  could  be  restored,  but  the  real  deterrent  from  intervention 
nad  not  been  the  risk  and  the  cost  so  much  as   the  danger  of 
stirring  up  race  animosities.     Our  obligations  to  the  natives  did 
not  depend  on  the  convention,  but  if  the  latter  were  modified 
the  Government  would  not  force  on  their  own  views  irrespective 
of  parliamentary    control.      Referring  at  a  later  period  in  the 
debate  to  the  strictures  passed  upon  the  Government  for  restoring 
Cetewayo  to  Zululand,  Mr.  Gladstone  asserted  that  it  was  an  in- 
justice shown  to  the  late  king  (he  was  then  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  in  action)  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  when  he  was  Colonial 
Secretary  that  led  to  the  whole  diflBculty.  He  had  himself  received 
a  most  touching  letter  from  Cetewayo  complaining  of  this  injustice. 
Two  Irish  measures  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  at 
the  latest   possible  date.     One  of  these,  the  Voters'  Registration 
Bill,  was  an  act  of  simple  justice  destined  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the 
Irish  law,  which  compelled  any  elector  whose  vote  was  attacked  to 
appear  in  a  Registration  Court  to  defend  his  right.  Mr,  Trevelyan 
sought  to  throw  the  onus  of  proving  an  objection  on  the  objector. 
The  Bill  was  opposed  by  a  small  knot  of  Ulster  Conservatives  as  a  sop 
to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  passed  through  the  Committee  (Aug.  4)  ly 
a  large  majority,  only,  however,  to  be  summarily  rejected  when 
its  second  reading  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  (Aug.  21). 
The  sop,  however,  if  it  was  so  intended,  failed  to  conciliate  the 
Nationalists  when  the  Irish  Constabulary  Bill  was  brought  forward. 
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According  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  its  main  object  was  to  improve  and 
make  permanent  the  decentralisation  of  the  Irish  police,  a  system 
which  had  been  found  most  efifective  in  the  detection  of  crime. 
The  Nationalists,  however,  saw  in  its  provisions  fresh  means  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  to  suppress  popular  feeling,  and 
in  face  of  the  threatened  opposition  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  But 
the  greatest  surprise  reserved  for  the  House  was  the  introduction 
of  an  Irish  Tramways  Bill,  which,  when  it  came  on  for  discussion, 
was  found  to  contain  some  very  unexpected  proposals.  The  second 
reading  was  moved  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  (Aug.  14)  at  half-past 
two  in  the  morning,  with  a  few  words  of  explanation  as  to  its  provi- 
sions, who,  despite  of  his  declarations  when  opj)08ing  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power's  resolution  (April  10),  unfolded  an  elaborate  schemeforreliev- 
ing  Irish  distress  at  the  public  expense.  State  guarantees  on  new 
tramways  were  to  be  given  with  the  object  of  opening  up  agricul- 
tural districts  beyond  the  reach  of  railways,  the  emigration  grant 
was  to  be  increased,  and  money  to  be  advanced  on  easy  terms  to 
certain  land  companies  to  enable  them  to  purchase  estates  in  the 
open  market  and  resell  them  on  easy  terms  to  the  tenant.  Mr. 
PameU  on  behalf  of  his  friends  objected  to  so  much  of  the 
proposal  as  would  throw  the  entire  tramways  rate  (about 
40,000i.  per  annum)  upon  the  occupants  of  the  land  near  to  which 
the  tramways  passed,  but  he  was  ready  to  accept  a  compromise, 
once  put  forward  by  Mr.  Forster,  that  the  landlord  and  occupant 
should  equally  didde  the  burden  of  the  tramway  rate  between 
them.  To  the  proposal  of  emigration  he  preferred  a  scheme  of 
migration.  He  asserted  that  nothing  had  excited  so  much  feeling 
against  the  Government,  as  the  idea  that  their  policy  was  one  of  emi- 
gration and  nothing  else.  He  suggested  therefore  as  an  alternative 
that  a  portion  of  the  100,000^.  to  be  granted  for  emigration  should 
be  given  to  the  Land  Commissioners,  to  be  paid  out  at  so  much  per 
family  to  any  company  which  might  buy  an  estate  and  resettle 
families  from  the  congested  districts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Land 
Commission.  Mr.  Gibson  said  it  required  an  effort  of  terrific 
virtue  for  an  Irishman  to  refuse  the  offers  made  in  the  Bill.  Still 
he  could  not  in  the  least  understand  why  this  Bill  was  put  in 
now.  The  richest  counties  who  could  pay  rates  best  would  get 
the  lion's  share  of  the  aid  offered  for  the  construction  of  tramways. 
The  emigration  proposals  of  the  Government  were  of  the  pettiest 
kind,  but  the  proposal  to  divide  so  trifling  a  sum  into  two  parts 
was  absurd.  No  practical  scheme  of  migration  had  ever  been 
before  them  for  discussion,  though  a  number  of  speeches  had  been 
made  in  its  favour.  Colonel  King-Harman — a  strong  Conservative 
— supported  Mr.  Parnell's  suggestions.  lie  was  afraid  that  mi- 
gration would  not  do,  but  if  it  failed  they  would  be  no  worse  off 
than  now,  whereas  if  it  succeeded  a  great  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
Ireland  would  have  been  found.  Mr.  Trevelyan  accepted  the  propo- 
sal to  divide  the  sum  of  100,000i.  in  the  way  suggested.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  50,000^.,  spent  as  carefully  as  the  money  at  the 
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disposal  of  Mr.  Tuke's  fund,Tvould  go  far  to  show  whether  migration 
was  practicable  or  not. 

But  even  this  amount  of  concession  was  imavailing  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  one  of  those  "  scenes,"  of  which'there  had  been, 
happily,  but  few  repetitions  during  the  session.  Mr.  Healy,  on  the 
discussion  of  the  vote  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Household  (Aug. 
18)  denounced  the  Castle  administration  in  his  strongest  language, 
and  the  obstinate  persistency  with  which  the  Chief  Secretary  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  defended  all  the  acts  of  his  subordinates.  "  There  was," 
Mr.  Healy  went  on  to  say,  "  conspiracy  of  silence  both  in  the 
English  Press  and  on  the  Treasury  bench  in  regard  to  all  Irish 
grievances.  There  was  a  desire  to  'cushion'  everything.  The 
Chief  Secretary  had  made  his  defence,  and  he  would  if  he  had  been 
in  office  in  Cromwell's  time  have  got  up  and  defended  with  just  as 
much  aplomb  the  spitting  of  Irish 'babes  upon  English  bayonets. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  wanted  them  to  fight  in  velvet  in  that 
House,  but  when  they  got  over  to  Ireland  they  found  the  prison- 
cell  ready  for  them.  When  Irish  members  spoke  their  fall  mind 
the  plank-bed  was  the  reward  of  their  fulness  of  speech.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  treated  the  Irish  members  in  Ireland  as  his  ene- 
mies, and  he  could  not  expect  them  to  treat  him  otherwise  than 
as  their  enemy  in  that  House.  This  was  a  quarrel  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  a  struggle  of  the  Irish  people  fought  out  in  that  House  as 
their  forefathers  fought  it  out  in  different  circumstances.  It  was 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  they  could  import  into  that  House 
refinements  and  delicacies  of  speech.  It  was  as  much  a  war  now 
between  the  two  countries  as  ever  it  was.  The  Irish  members 
were  the  exponents  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed  in  Ireland 
and  which  inspired  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  with 
hatred  and  contempt  of  her  Majesty's  Government." 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  rose  and  replied  to  this  attack  in  a  digni- 
fied and  pathetic  speech..  His  own  personal  interest,  he  said,  in  the 
question  could  only  be  of  short  duration,  but  if  it  were  to  be  the 
last  time  he  were  to  speak  in  that  House,  he  would  use  the 
language,  not  of  rebuke  but  of  appeal  to  members,  to  question 
their  own  conscience,  whether  they  really  thought  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  use  deliberately  such  inflammatory  language,  and  so 
retard  as  long  as  possible  the  establishment  of  peace  and  concord 
between  Ireland  and  England.  To  this  appeal,  prefaced  by  an 
expression  of  admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Healy  replied  that 
war  between  the  two  countries  was  only  prevented  by  physical  force, 
and  the  Irish  members  were  only  able  to  express  by  their  speeches  the 
hatred  they  felt  towards  tlieir  rulers.  The  fact,  however,  remained 
obvious  to  all  unprejudiced  observers,  that  Lord  Spencer  by  his 
firmness  had  restored  order  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  disaffection  in  many  districts,  aggravated  rather 
gratified  a  certain  kind  of  Nationalist  members.  These  by  his  tact 
and  good  temper  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  managed  through  the  session 
to  keep  at  bay,  and  the  outbreak  towards  its  close  was  regarded  not 
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only  as  natural  to  politicians  who  owed  their  seats  to  their  avowed 
antagonism  to  all  forins  of  Government  originating  in  Westminster, 
but  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  testimony  of  submission  to  the  new  state 
of  things.  Whatever  obstruction  had  been  attempted  during  the 
session  by  the  Irish  members,  it  was  so  carefully  veiled  and  so 
discreetly  kept  within  bounds,  that  it  might  have  been  fairly 
supposed  that  they  recognised  the  justice  of  much  of  the  legislation 
of  previous  years  and  were  prepared  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

In  his  Budget  speech  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
explained  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  but  it  was  not  until  close  upon  the  end  of  the 
session  (Aug.  7)  that  he  was  able  to  bring  forward  for  discussion 
the  Bill  in  which  his  views  were  embodied.  The  real  point  of 
his  Bill  was,  that  if  it  became  law,  it  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  tamper  with 
the  sinking  fimd  created  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  1875.  By 
the  arrangement  then  made,  the  annual  service  of  the  debt  was 
fixed  at  28  millions,  a  sum  each  year  becoming  more  and  more  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  interest.  In  1885  certain 
annuities  amounting  to  800,000?.  a  year  would  terminate — and  two 
years  later  a  further  half-million — and  owing  to  these  and  other 
causes  the  interest  of  the  entire  debt  of  1885  would  not  absorb 
more  than  22^  millions.  With  the  permanent  surplus  of  5^ 
millions  Mr.  Childers  proposed  to  create  new  annuities,  which 
falling  in  from  time  to  time  would  operate  almost  automatically 
and  permanently  towards  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  The  objections 
raised  against  the  scheme  were  twofold  ;  some  of  the  Conservatives, 
drawing  their  leader  with  them,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  neither 
fair  nor  politic  to  set  apart  each  year  so  large  a  sum,  which  might 
be  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  relief  of  taxation,  whilst  those 
of  whom  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard  was  the  spokesman,  saw  in  the 
increasing  cancelling  of  Government  securities  a  source  of  serious 
inconvenience  to  investors  and  men  of  business.  Mr.  Childers' 
scheme,  however,  was  supported  by  a  very  large  majority,  irre- 
spective of  party,  and  with  but  few  modifications  became  law. 

The  summary  rejection  of  one  or  two  Government  measures 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  because  no  time  was  left  for  their  proper 
examination,  excited  but  little  surprise.  The  Irish  Registration 
Bill  indeed  was  very  simple  in  its  nature,  and  looked  upon  by  its 
supporters  as  an  act  of  common  justice  to  the  Irish  electorate, 
but  it  found  only  thirty- two  supporters  against  fifty-two  opponents. 
The  Local  Government  Board  (Scotland)  Bill,  liowever,  aimed 
at  remodelling  the  whole  system  by  which  Scotch  business  was 
managed  in  Parliament.  There  had  existed  for  some  time  a 
movement  in  favour  of  dissociating  the  administrative  duties 
liitherto  thrown  upon  the  Lord  Advocate,  a  purely  legal  officer ; 
but  the  ambition  of  the  Scotch  members  had  been  for  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  whilst  the  Government  proposal  apparently 
aimed  only  at  deprivingtheLord  Advocate  of  many  of  his  privileges 
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and    functions.     Sir    William    Harcourt    strongly   denied    that 
this  was    the  intention  of   the  Government,  but   at    the  same 
time  he    declined   to   explain   publicly  the   inner   views  of  the 
Cabinet ;  and  in  spite  of  a  very  great  division  of  opinion  among 
the   Scotch  members  themselves,  the   Bill  passed   through   the 
Commons  without  substantial  alteration.     In  the  House  of  Lords 
however,  its  career  was  very  brief,  and  it  was  rejected   on  the 
second    reading   (Aug.  21)  by  46  to  31   votes — a  result   which 
excited,  however,  less  surprise  than  the  far  more  crushing  defeat 
by  30   to   17   inflicted   on   Mr.  Anderson's  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Amendment  Act  (Aug.  17)  by  which  the  cruel  practice  of  pigeon 
shooting  for  wagers  was  proposed  to  be  limited  or  put  an  end  to. 
The  Peers  saw  in  the  proposal  the  first  attempt  to  interfere  with  field 
sports,  and  although  the  division  was  taken  at  a  moment  when 
attendance  in  London  must  have  required  a  temporary  cessation 
from  these  sports,  they  mustered  in  suflScient  strength  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Westbury  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

The  more  important  Bills  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
such  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  the  Irish  Tramways  Bill  (with 
its  emigi-ation  scheme  attached),  the  Bankruptcy  Bill — ^in  spite  of 
the  array  of  Law  Lords  and  ex-Chancellors — passed  the  House  of 
Peers  almost  without  discussion,  and  nearly  all  within  a  week 
of  the  prorogation.  That  event  took  place  on  Aug.  25,  when,  in  tlie 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  failure  of  the  policy  in  the  Transvaal 
was  admitted,  the  belief  expressed  that  the  misunderstanding  with 
France  arising  out  of  the  Madagascar  incident  would  be  removed, 
and  that  the  diuration  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  would  be 
measured  by  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  the  East,  although  the  desire 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  remained  unchanged. 

In  spite  of  the  complaints  brought  against  the  Grovemment, 
and  especially  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  waste  of  public  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  for  his  limpness  of  purpose 
on  various  occasions  when  public  business  might  have  been  pushed 
forward,  the  parliamentary  record  was  far  from  a  despicable  one. 
The  Bankruptcy  Bill,  and  the  Patents  Bill,  the  success  of  which 
was  due  cliiefly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tact  and  determination,  were 
achievements  which  had  baffled  numerous  law  reformers,  and  from 
which  more  than  one  Lord  Chancellor  had  turned  away  in  despair. 
The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  at  all  events  a  serious  eflFort  to 
remove  from  English  parliamentary  and  borough  elections  the 
stigma  which  attached  to  them  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country ; 
whilst  the  fate  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  had  shown 
that  even  in  the  Grand  Committees  the  creation  of  an  obstructive 
minority  was  possible,  and  its  power  unlimited  either  by  reproof 
or  penalty.  The  position  of  the  Ministry  at  the  close  of  the 
session  was  probably  stronger  than  at  the  outset ;  but  this  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Conservatives  to  impress  upon  the 
country  that,  if  accident  were  to  call  them  to  office,  they  were  pre- 
pared with  an  alternative  policy  productive  of  better  results.     The 
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inaction  of  the  Conservative  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
variously  explained,  and  at  times  it  was  suggested  that  it  arose 
from  as  great  a  divergence  of  opinion  between  them  and  their 
followers,  as  was  to  be  found,  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House, 
existing  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals. 

The  Parliamentary  reputation  which  most  gained  was  Mr.  G-. 

Trevelyan's,  whose  management  of  the  delicate  duties  of  his  office 

called   for  general  praise,  except  from  the   extreme  Irish  party, 

whose  blame,  however,  might  be  regarded  as  an  additional  tribute 

to  the  Chief  Secretary's  efficiency.     Mr.  Courtney  on  a  few  occasions 

had  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  even  in  office  he  was  prepared 

to  stand  by  opinions  which  were  not  those  officially  put  forward  by 

his  colleagues  and  superiors ;    Mr.  Childers'  fiasco  in  the  matter  of 

the  Suez  Canal  was  soon  forgotten,  but  the  difference  between  him 

and  his  great  predecessor  as  Finance  Minister  was  felt  throughout 

the  country,  and  his  first  Budget  even  was  accepted  rather  with 

tolerance  than   pleasure;     On  the  Opposition  side,  Lord  George 

Hamilton  on  more  than  one  occasion  showed  a  power  of  infusing 

dull  subjects  with  lively  interest ;  and  during  the  earlier  portion  of 

the  session  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  guerilla  attacks  on  friends 

and  foes  established  his  reputation  as  the  foremost  among  the  free 

lances  of  the  Lower  House. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Recess — Lord  Hartington  at  Sheffield — Mr.  Gladstone's  Voyage — The  Manchester 
Election — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  County  Franchise — The  Newcastle  and  Leeds 
Meetings— The  Conservative  Programme — Disintegration — The  Housing  of  the 
Poor— Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  State  Socialism — Mr.  Courtney's 
Revolt — Mr.  Goschen's  Plea  for  Moderate  Liberalism — The  Scotch  Campaign — 
The  Reading  Celebration — Lord  Hartington's  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views  of  the 
Franchise  Bill — Mr.  Bright's  Conservatism — Colonial  and  Egyptian  Policy. 

The  prorogation  of  Parliament  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
release  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Madagascar  missionary,  whose  misad- 
ventures at  one  moment  threatened  to  raise  diplomatic  diflSculties 
between  France  and  England.  Luckily  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Grranville  had  been  able  to  avoid  making  any  statement  in  Parlia- 
ment which  might  have  aroused  French  susceptibilities,  and  so 
have  rendered  diplomatic  negotiations  difficult.  Lord  Granville, 
by  the  display  of  both  firmness  and  tact,  was  thus  able  to  bring 
about  the  satisfactory  solution  of  an  imbroglio  without  any 
apparent  sacrifice  of  French  amour  propre ;  whilst  Mr.  Shaw  was 
compensated  for  the  annoyance  he  had  experienced  during  the  illegal 
imprisonment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  caprice  of  the 
French  Admiral.  The  tone,  however,  of  the  French  press  towards 
England  still  continued  very  bitter ;  and  although  its  interest  in 
Madagascar  sensibly  diminished  with  the  release  of  Mr.  Shaw,  it 
showed  itself  again  by  a  recrudescence  of  French  chauvinism  in  the 
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Chinese  seas,  and  an  increasing  activity  of  French  agents  in  Egypt. 
Wherever  the  two  countries  were  brought  face  to  face  on  a  foreign 
soil,  a  spirit  of  antagonism  and  mutual  distrust  became  apparent ; 
and  although  the  Ministers  of  both  countries  showed  themselves 
more  yielding  and  conciliatory  than  their  followers  in  the  press 
and  on  the  platform,  it  was  obvious  that  the  entente  cordiale 
between  the  two  nations,  so  far  as  concerned  the  people  at  large, 
was  in  danger.  In  home  politics  the  only  approach  to  any  test  of 
popular  feeling  lay  in  the  Rutlandshire  election,  where  the  Liberal 
candidate,  Mr.  Davenport  Bradley,  put  forward  as  the  nominee  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  was  only  able  to  secure  194  votes  against 
860  given  to  his  Tory  opponent  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  no  contest  had  occurred 
in  the  county  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  that  the  electorate 
was  absolutely  agricultural. 

The  first  to  break  silence  after  the  close  of  the  Session  was  Mr. 
Pamell,  who  at  Dublin  (Aug.  29)  honourably  complimented  the 
Government  for  passing  the  Fisheries  Act,  the  Labourers  Act, 
and  the  Tramways  Act,  whilst  speaking  confidently  that  the  past 
was  only  an  instalment  of  the  measure  of  local  self-government 
which  Ireland  would  ere  long  obtain.  Lord  Hartington's  speech 
at  the  Cutlers'  Feast,  at  SheflSeld  (Sept.  6),  was  necessarily  more 
apologetic,  both  in  regard  to  legislation  of  the  Session  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Government  policy.  He  dwelt  upon  the  ever- increasing 
diflficulties  of  passing  measures,  even  when  they  were  administra- 
tive, like  those  of  the  preceding  Session  ;  and  dimly  foreshadowed 
the  difficulties  awaiting  that  political  legislation  which  sooner  or 
later  would  be  inevitable.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office,  he  said  that  it  was  as  much  a  mistake  to  suppose 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Shaw  was  necessarily  a  cause  of  quarrel  between 
France  and  England,  as  it  was  to  imagine  that  his  release  removed 
the  ground  of  diflference  between  the  two  countries.  With  refer- 
ence to  Egypt,  Lord  Hartington,  however,  expressed  himself  in  a 
tone  of  optimism  or  indiflferentism,  which  scarcely  found  an 
echo  amongst  his  own  party : — "  It  is  no  light  thing,"  he  said,  "  to 
restore  authority  which  has  so  rudely  been  shaken,  especially  when 
that  Government  is,  regarded  from  a  European  point  of  view,  so 
defective  as  is  in  many  respects  the  Government  of  Egypt.  It  is 
no  light  thing  to  reconstitute  authority  which  has  almost  been 
cast  down  by  armed  insurrection,  and  which  has  rested  and  which 
still  rests  upon  foreign  armies  of  occupation."  But,  nevertheless, 
he  not  only  believed  that  we  should  do  it,  but  believed  it  so  strongly 
that  for  the  second  time  he  fixed  dates,  and  suggested  that,  "  If 
they  are  wise,  the  Khedive  and  his  Government  will  make  good 
use  of  the  time  which  lies  before  them  before  the  British  House  of 
Commons  again  comes  together  to  demand  an  account  of  the 
situation  ;  and  will  be  able  to  show  such  a  list  of  reforms  accom- 
plished, and  guarantees  for  freedom  and  order  given,  as  will  make 
it  an  easy  task  for  us,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  timid  of  our 
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critics,  greatly  to  reduce,  if  not  altogether  to  remove,  the  Army 
of  Occupation  from  the  soil  of  Egypt."  With  these  exceptions, 
for  some  weeks  after  a  long  and  tedious  Session  party  leaders  of 
all  shades  held  their  peace.  Mr.  Gladstone's  voyage,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Tennyson,  round  the  Orkneys  would  have  passed  un- 
noticed, but  for  its  suddenly  devised  extension  across  the  North 
Sea.  At  Copenhagen,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  at  the  Danish 
Court  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Greece,  and  a  host  of  other 
relatives  of  King  Christian ;  and  forthwith  the  wildest  stories  were 
set  afloat  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  English  Premier.  He  was 
credited  with  remodelling  the  whole  continental  policy  of  England, 
without  reference  to  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  and  apparently 
with  no  other  counsellor  than  the  Poet  Laureate.  A  northern 
alliance  for  France,  or  some  other  counterpoise  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck's federation  of  Southern  Europe,  the  fusion  of  Eastern 
Eoumania  with  Bulgaria  into  one  independent  State,  and  the 
consent  to  the  occupation  of  Armenia  by  Bussia,  were  among  the 
proposals  said  to  have  been  discussed  by  the  assembled  party.  As, 
however,  subsequent  events  gave  no  support  to  any  one  of  these 
dreams,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  voyage 
was  wholly  without  any  political  object. 

The  vacancy  at  Manchester,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Birley,  the  *' Minority"  Conservative  member,  was  the  occasion 
for  testing  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  Nine  Hundred,  who 
claimed  an  authoritative  voice  in  election  matters.  The  probable 
short  duration  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  possibly  a  tacit 
understanding  between  the  party  managers,  pointed  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  any  trial  of  strength.  This  compromise,  however,  was  by 
no  means  endorsed  by  the  advanced  Liberal  section,  who  found  in 
Dr.  Pankhurst,  a  previously  unsuccessful  candidate,  a  champion 
ready  to  take  the  field  without  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Organi- 
zation. His  views  upon  the  two  great  questions  of  the  day  were 
those  of  the  advanced  politicians  of  his  school — a  federation 
between  England  and  Ireland  after  the  models  of  the  United 
States  and  Himgary  ;  the  "  liberation  of  the  land  from  feudalism," 
and  its  subjection  to  national  control.  On  the  subject  of  the 
liquor  laws,  whilst  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance,  he  was 
opposed  to  Local  Option  and  to  Sunday  Closing ;  whilst  he  was 
ready  for  universal  suffrage  for  both  sexes  alike,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Liberal  organs  at  the  outset  of  his  canvass  loudly 
protested  against  Dr.  Pankhurst's  "individualism,"  which  they 
declared  rendered  all  his  Kadical  promises  and  beliefs  of  no  avail. 
His  open  defiance  of  the  local  party  leaders  was  denounced  as  **  a 
blow  at  an  invaluable  system  of  organization,"  and  he  was  accused 
of  having  attempted  to  revive  the  bad  old  plan  of  cliques  and 
coteries,  and  hole  and  corner  nominations,  and  of  being  in  revolt 
against  "  the  rational  and  convenient  system  by  which  the  repre- 
sentative council   of  a  party  chooses  the  candidate   whom  that 
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party  will  support."  The  apologists  of  the  Liberal  Association, 
finding  themselves  forced  to  make  some  defence  of  their  policy, 
averred  that  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Pankhurst's  determination  to  stand 
under  any  circumstances,  a  contest  would  have  involved  a  large 
expenditure  of  money,  and  split  up  the  party,  with  the  final  result 
of  returning  Mr.  Hoiddsworth  (the  Conservative  candidate)  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  by  a  large  majority.  The  abstention  of  the 
Association  from  any  active  interference  enabled  Dr.  Pankhurst  to 
appeal  to  the  constituency  as  the  only  representative  of  the 
principles  of  the  Association ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  threw 
out  the  hint  that  the  success  of  Dr.  Pankhurst  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  caucus  system,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a  schism 
in  every  constituency.  This  view  was  at  all  events  adopted  most 
heartily  by  the  Liberal  Association.  In  reply  to  a  summons,  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  members  of  the  Council  assembled  at  Man- 
chester to  discuss  the  situation,  and  of  these  scarcely  more  than 
a  score  lifted  their  hands  in  support  of  a  motion  to  adopt  Dr.  Pank- 
hurst as  their  candidate.  In  default,  however,  of  the  favour  of 
the  Association,  Dr.  Pankhurst  found  his  views  on  the  Irish 
question  such  as  to  draw  from  Mr.  Parnell  a  warranty  of  soimd- 
ness,  and  in  consequence  the  Manchester  branches  of  the  National 
League  at  once  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  Radical  candi- 
date. As,  however,  the  polling  day  drew  near,  mutual  concessions 
were  found  expedient ;  Dr.  Pankhurst  expressed  his  willingness  if 
elected  to  submit  to  a  test-ballot  his  claim  to  stand  again  at  the 
General  Election  ;  and  in  return  for  this  recognition  of  the  authority 
of  the  caucus,  a  section  of  the  Liberal  Association  consented  to 
canvass  on  Dr.  Pankhurst's  behalf,  and  to  attend  meetings  in 
support  of  his  candidature.  The  result  of  the  election  was,  how- 
ever, apparently  but  little  affected  by  this  tardy  truce.  Mr. 
Houldsworth  was  returaed  by  very  nearly  three  votes  to  every  one 
given  to  his  opponent  (18,188  to  6,216  votes)  out  of  a  register  num- 
bering nearly  53,000  voters.  The  result  was  regarded  by  both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  as  satisfactory ;  to  the  latter  in  showing 
the  small  weight  attaching  to  the  Irish  vote  ;  and  to  the  former,  as 
evidence  that  at  a  general  election  they  could  count  with  certainty 
upon  one  seat  at  least. 

The  energy  with  v/hich  botli  parties  organised  their  plans  and 
forces  for  the  autumn  campaign  in  the  provinces  was  a  fresh 
indication  that  statesmen,  in  and  out  of  office  alike,  looked  rather 
to  popular  favour  than  to  Parliamentary  prestige  for  influence  and 
support.  To  keep  themselves  and  their  programmes  constantly 
before  the  public,  to  take  advantage  of  every  occasion  to  assert 
party  claims  or  personal  merits,  became  the  object  of  every  one 
who  occupied  a  forward  position  in  politics.  But  the  limits 
hitherto  assigned  to  political  questions  were,  under  this  new 
system,  soon  found  to  be  too  narrow  to  express  the  politician's 
aim  or  to  rouse  public  interest.  Social  questions,  which  had 
hitherto  attracted  but  small  attention  from  statesmen,  especially 
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when  addressing  popular  assemblies,  were  suddenly  brought  into 
the  front  rank,  and  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  new  Eeform 
Bill,  which  was  declared  by  one  party  to  be  imperatively  demanded, 
and  by  the  other  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  (though  admitted  by 
both  to  be  imminent  and  inevitable),  would  be  attacked  and 
defended  upon  the  grounds  of  social  morality  rather  than  of 
political  expediency. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  first  to  open  up  the  political 
programme  of  the  Government,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Battersea  Radical  Association  soon  after  the  rising  of  Parliament. 
On  this  occasion  he  assumed  that  public  opinion  was  already  made 
up  as  to  the  need  of  a  County  Franchise  Reform  Bill,  but  he 
thought  it  would  have  to  ripen  considerably  before  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  question  could  be  looked  for.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  (Sept.  27)  a  more  important  element  to  the  Reform 
movement  was  contributed  by  a  mass  meeting  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  estimated  at  50,000  men,  who  assembled  to  "  pass  resolutions 
in  favour  of  assimilating  the  Borough  and  County  Franchises,  and 
urging  the  Government  to  accomplish  the  much-needed  measure 
of  justice  and  reform."  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  was  the  principal 
speaker  on  the  occasion,  expressed  his  belief  that  as  a  point  of 
tactics  the  Government  would  deal  with  the  franchise  first,  and 
leave  redistribution  to  be  dealt  with  when  they  had  a  million  and 
a  quarter  more  voters  to  appeal  to  in  support  of  their  proposals. 
In  the  event  of  the  House  of  Lords  throwing  out  the  Franchise 
Bill,  he  thought  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
prorogue  Parliament,  not  dissolve  it — call  another  Session  im- 
mediately, and  send  up  the  same  Bill  again  without  delay. 

The  mass  meeting  at  Newcastle,  however,  was  but  a  sort  of 
popular  prelude  to  the  more  highly  elaborated  method  of  agitation 
which  culminated  in  the  Reform  Conference  at  Leeds.  On  this 
occasion  (Oct.  17)  upwards  of  2,500  delegates,  representing  500 
Liberal  Associations  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  met  together  to 
determine  the  Liberal  programme  for  the  ensuing  Session.  The 
fact  that  the  Conference  was  usurping  a  function  hitherto  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Cabinet  scarcely  surprised  those  who  had  been 
studying  the  process  of  "  government  by  devolution."  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  who, 
although  only  a  recent  Parliamentary  recruit,  was  already  exer- 
cising an  ascendency  in  the  counsels  of  the  Radical  party ;  and 
Tinder  his  guidance  the  delegates  at  Leeds  gave  no  uncertain 
intimation  of  their  hopes  and  wishes.  On  the  necessity  of  an 
extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties  they  were 
unanimous  and  absolute ;  but  it  required  some  tact  and  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Chairman  to  conciliate  the  conflicting  views  as 
to  the  order  in  which  certain  other  instalments  of  Reform  should 
be  given.  Mr.  Frith  claimed  precedence  for  the  reform  of  the 
Government  of  London ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  (Birmingham)  and  Mr. 
John  Ellis  (North  Notts)  were  anxious  that  the  Local  Government 
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of  Counties  Bill  should  follow  upon  the  heels  of  the  County 
Franchise  Bill— even  if  Redistribution  were  postponed  to  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  and  this  latter  view  prevailed,  in  spite  of  a  direct 
resolution  proposing  to  leave  the  arrangement  of  the  Reform 
questions  to  the  responsible  Ministers.  The  minor  points  dis- 
cussed by  the  Conference  included  a  better  system  of  registration, 
the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling,  the  abolition  of  Parlia- 
mentary oaths,  and  the  admission  of  women  to  the  franchise. 
Votes  were  taken  in  support  of  these  various  questions ;  but  the 
favourable  vote  of  the  meeting  on  the  last  point  was  due  rather  to 
its  able  advocacy  by  the  daughters  of  Richard  Cobden  and  John 
Bright,  than  to  any  hearty  acquiescence  of  the  majority  with  the 
principle  at  stake  or  a  genuine  conviction  as  to  its  political  or 
general  expediency. 

Mr,  John  Bright,  although  a  delegate  to  the  Conference,  took 
no  active  part  in  its  deliberations  ;  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
over  which  he  presided,  he  cordially  endorsed  the  resolutions,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  on  the  subjects  of 
minority  members  and  the  uses  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
former  point  he  regarded  as  a  trick  invented  by  the  House  of 
Lords  for  robbing  the  great  towns  of  their  legitimate  power — their 
twelve  members  having  no  more  weight  than  fourteen  returned  by 
unimportant  constituencies.  Mr.  Bright's  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  consist  in  depriving  that  body  of  the  right  to  reject 
any  Bill  which  had  been  twice  sent  up  to  it  by  the  Conunons,  and  he 
would  thus  greatly  curtail  the  power  of  compromise,  which  under 
the  existing  system  the  House  of  Lords  exercised  with  but  slight 
scruple  when  dealing  with  bills  on  which  the  Liberal  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  a  strong  interest. 

The  agitation  commenced  at  Newcastle  and  fostered  at  Leeds 
was  not  long  in  awakening  a  lively  interest  in  politics  throughout 
the  country,  and  both  parties  set  themselves  to  work  in  earnest  to 
catch  the  popular  ear.  The  Birmingham  Liberal  Association, 
specially  convened,  passed  resolutions  demanding  an  immediate 
settlement  of  the  Franchise  question,  to  be  followed  without  delay 
by  a  Redistribution  scheme,  based  on  the  principle  of  equal 
electoral  districts  returning  one  member  each.  Although  simul- 
taneously a  Conservative  demonstration  was  taking  place  in 
Birmingham  (Oct.  1),  neither  of  the  principal  speakers  thought  fit 
to  allude  to  these  points.  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Mr.  Plunkett  were 
content  to  eulogise  (Oct.  1)  the  Jiarmony  existing  between  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote,  to  minimise  the  products 
of  the  preceding  Session,  and  to  protest  against  the  revolutionary 
progranMne  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Gibson  at  Glasgow  (Oct.  2), 
re-echoing  across  St.  George's  Channel  the  sentiments  that  were 
being  simultaneously  expressed  by  Sir  S.  Northcote  in  his  Ulster 
campaign  (see  Chapter  VL),  declared  that  Ireland  required  rest, 
not  only  from  agitation  but  from  disturbing  legislation  ;  and  that 
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he  looked  forward  to  the  gradual  rise  of  a  peasant  proprietary  as 
the  surest  meaus  of  ensuring  that  object. 

But  although  the  Conservative  leaders  had  spread  themselves 
over  the   three   kingdoms,  and  were  busy  in   stirring  up   their 
partisans,  a  more  general  and  academic  indictment  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  of  the  Whigs  in  particular,  was  thought  advisable.  In  the 
Quarterly  Review  appeared  an  article  attributed  to  Lord  Salisbury 
(by  whom  the  authorship  was  never  denied),  ostensibly  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Forster's  speeches  at  Devonport  (August  15) ;  it  was  in  reality 
a  party   manifesto,   and  a  brilliant  development  of  the  speech 
addressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Constitutional  Union  (p.  145) 
in  the    summer.      The    author  began  by    calling  attention   to 
the  recurrent  characteristics  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tions.     Irish   discontent  partially  bought   oflF,  the  surrender   of 
established  rights,  followed  by  the  melting  away  of  the  triumphant 
majority,  and  ending  in  its  legislative  paralysis.     After  describing 
the   dangers  consequent   upon  such   an   unsettled   condition    of 
politics,  the  author  defined  the  aim  which  the  Conservative  or 
Constitutional  party  should  keep  in  view.     He  thus  continued : — 
"  The  object  of  our  party  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  simply  to 
keep  things  as  they  are.     In  the  first  place,  the  enterprise  is  im- 
possible.    In  the  next  place,  there  is  much  in  our  present  mode  of 
thought   and   action  which  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  conserve. 
What  we  require  is  the  administration  of  public  aflFairs,  whether 
in  the  executive  or  the  legislative  department,  in  that  spirit  of  the 
old  Constitution  which  held  the  nation  together  as  a  whole,  and 
levelled  its  united  force  at  objects  of  national  import,  instead  of 
splitting  it  into  a  bundle  of  unfriendly  and  distrustful  fragments. 
The  dangers  we  have  to  fear  may  roughly  be  summed  up  in  the 
single  word — disintegration.     It  is  the  end  to  which  we  are  being 
driven,  alike  by  the  defective  working  of  our  political  machinery 
and  by  the  public  temper  of  the  time.     It  menaces  us  in  the  most 
subtle  and  in  the  most  glaring  forms — in  the  loss  of  large  branches 
and  limbs  of  our  empire,  and  in  the  slow  estrangement  of  the 
classes  which  make  up  the  nation  to  whom  that  empire  belongs. 
The  spirit  which  threatens  to  bring  it  upon  us  is  of  course  most 
marked  in  the  home  administration ;  but  it  has  left  broad  and 
discouraging  traces  on  our  external  policy  as  well.    Half  a  century 
ago,  the  first  feeling  of  all  Englishmen  was  for  England.     Now,  the 
sympathies  of  a  powerful  party  are  instinctively  given  to  whatever 
is  against  England.     It  may  be  Boers  or  Baboos,  or  Russians  or 
Afghans,  or  only  French   speculators — the   treatment   these   all 
receive  in  their  controversies  with  England  is  the  same :  whatever 
else  may  fail  them,  they  can  always  count  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  political  party  from  whom  during  the  last  half  century  the 
rulers  of  England  have  been  mainly  chosen.     But  it  is  in  home 
affairs  that  the  ominous  tendency  of  which  we  have  spoken  is 
most  conspicuous,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  danger  threatens  us 
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the  most  closely.     Of  course,  when  the  word  disintegration,  as  a 
possible  peril  of  the  present  time,  is  mentioned,  the  mind  naturally 
reverts  to  Ireland ;  and  Ireland  is,  no  doubt,  the  worst  symptom 
of  our  malady."     But  in  our  country  and  in  home  politics  the 
writer  gave  further  indications  of  the  same  spirit.     "  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance,"  he  went  on,  "  that,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  House  of  Commons  is  attaining  to  a  supremacy  in  the  State 
more  decided  than  it  ever  possessed  before,  it  should  appear  to  be 
entirely  losing  one  of  the  most  necessary  attributes  of  a  ruler. 
Our  ruler  is  no  longer  an  impartial  judge  between  classes  who 
bring  their  differences  before  him  for  adjustment ;  our  ruler  is  an 
Assembly  which   is  itself  the  very  field  of  battle  on  which  the 
contending  classes  fight  out  their  feuds.      The    settlement    by 
arbitration  has  given  place  again  to  the  settlement  by  civil  war ; 
only  it  is  civil  war  with  gloves  on.    This  is  not  the  Parliamentary 
Government  under  which  the  nation  lived  a  century  ago,  when  the 
position  of  a  strong  Minister  was  secure  from  the  sudden  revul- 
sions of  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  his  action  was  effectively  controlled  by  the  still  vigorous 
power  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  Only  those  who 
carefully  watch  the  progress  of  legislative  measures  and  the  prin- 
ples  on  which  they  are  constructed  can  realise  how  much  the  des- 
tinies of  many  innocent  classes  are  affected  by  the  busy  bargaining 
which  goes  on  in  the  heart  of  the  Liberal  party.     The  Radical 
desires  equality,  and  the  Whig  does  not.     Reticence,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  questions  popular  at  the  moment  with  the  party,  is 
an  obligation  of  prudence  which  is  felt  by  all  Radical  politicians, 
and  which  the  greater  mass  of  them  are  too  politic  to  resist.    They 
profess  that  their  unresting  advance  is  always  in  a  straight  line, 
and  that  it  is  along  the  road  to  which  they  complacently  give  the 
name  of  '  progress.'     But  if  it  be  progress,  it  must  be  progress 
somewhere.      Whither  are   they  'progressing?'     The   question 
has  often  been  asked,  and  has  never  been  definitely  answered.  The 
obvious  mode  of  determining  the  end  towards  which  a  traveller 
is  going  is  simply  to  produce  the  line  on  which  he  has  hitherto 
moved ;  and,  ascertained  in  this  manner,  the  object  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  equality  not  only  of  conditions  but  of  possessions,  and 
the  extermination  of  religious  dogma.  Radicalism,  acting  with  these 
objects,  and  pursuing  them  by  the  method  of  political  disintegra- 
tion, is  not  a  very  unusual  or  surprising  phenomenon.     The  long 
conflict   between   possession   and  non-possession,  which  was  the 
fatal  disease  of  free  communities  in  ancient  times,  threatens  many 
nations  at  the  present  day.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
malady,  when  it  once  fastens  on  a  free  State,  can  have  any  other 
than  a  fatal  issue.     It  slowly  kills  by  disintegration.     It  eats  out 
the  common  sentiments  and  mutual  sympathies  which  combine 
classes  into  a  patriotic  State.     The  internal  dissension  becomes 
constantly  more    rancorous ;   the  common  action   and   conmion 
aspirations  become  feebler.     The  organised  body  loses  its  defen- 
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sive  force  against  an  external  shock,  and  falls  under  the  power  of 
the  first  assailant,  foreign  or  domestic,  by  whom  it  may  chance  to 
be  attacked  after  the  final  stage  of  political  debility  has  set  in. 
But  the  existence  of  disquieting  symptoms  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
If  classes  are  not  in  actual  conflict,  they  are  at  least  watching 
each  other  with  vigilant  distrust." 

Passing  from  the  Eadicals  to  the  other  chief  section  of  the 
Liberal  party,  the  Whigs,  the  recognised  distributors  of  the  politi- 
cal Danegeld,  **  with  whom  the  Radicals  have  to  negotiate,  and 
whom  it  is  their  principal  function  to  squeeze,"  the  Reviewer  pro- 
ceeded : — "  The  present  Whig  party  is  a  mere  survival,  kept  alive 
by  tradition  after  its  true  functions  and  significance  have  passed 
away.  A  Whig  who  is  a  faithful  member  of  the  present  Liberal 
party  has  to  submit  to  this  peculiar  fate,  not  only  that  he  inherits 
the  political  opinions  he  professes — a  lot  which  befalls  many 
Englishmen — but  that  he  also  inherits  a  liability  to  be  compelled  to 
change  them  at  the  bidding  of  the  leader  whom  the  Radical  party 
may  have  chosen  for  him.  There  are  many  strange  and  unattrac- 
tive functions  which,  under  the  laws  of  caste,  a  Hindoo  cheerfully 
accepts  as  the  inherited  burden  of  his  life  ;  but  probably  few  of 
them  sufier  more  than  an  educated  Englishman,  who  thinks  that 
it  does  not  consist  with  the  honour  of  his  family  to  profess  in 
public  the  opinions  he  really  holds,  or  to  oppose  the  political 
changes  on  which  in  his  heart  he  looks  with  horror.  Such 
a  stress  upon  conviction  is  too  severe  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  party  are  sensibly  thinning  imder  its  pressure.  Many 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  genealogical  consistency  in 
the  choice  of  political  associates  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
maintenance  of  sound  principles  in  legislation  ;  and  therefore  have 
either  openly  joined  the  Constitutional  party,  or  co-operate  with  it 
upon  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  Others  have  taken  the 
plunge  into  advanced  Radicalism,  and  are  the  foremost  to  scoflf  at 
the  old-fashioned  pretensions  of  the  friends  they  have  left  behind. 
But  the  majority  have  neither  the  courage  to  abandon  their  Whig 
professions,  nor  to  part  from  their  Radical  allies.  They  may  often 
be  met  helplessly  lamenting  their  sad  fate ;  for  the  only  solution 
of  their  difficulties  that  has  yet  presented  itself  to  them  is  a  com- 
bination of  public  loyalty  with  private  imprecation." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer,  admitting  the  ordinary  starting  point 
of  all  discussion  that  the  concession  of  Home  Rule,  as  a  whole, 
was  impossible,  even  by  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberals, 
thought  that  the  task  before  the  country  would  be  a  far  more 
difficult  one.  Under  the  guise  of  legitimate  indulgences,  or  of 
carrying  out  accepted  principles,  the  nation  ran  the  danger  of 
being  led  into  concessions  which  would  make  Home  Rule  inevi- 
table. The  resolution  to  refuse  it  by  instalments  would  vanish 
from  the  minds  of  bargaining  politicians  when  votes  were  scarce, 
and  a  final  clearance  sale  of  English  rule  in  Ireland  might  at  any 
such  moment  be  thrown  upon  the  market.  "  The  air,"  he  concluded, 
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"  is  filled  with  rumours  of  new  negotiations  and  successful  bargains. 
Another  ^  deed  without  a  name '  is  likely  to  place  the  Irish  vote 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Grovemment  for  the  purposes  of  a  Eeform 
Bill,  Such  complaisance  at  such  a  crisis  will  deserve  warm  recog- 
nition ;  and  it  will  be  duly  given  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  for  the 
establishment  of  local  government  in  Ireland,  which  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  elective  councils.  No  doubt  the  day  will  come  when 
votes  will  again  be  in  request  for  a  critical  occasion ;  and  the 
entire  emancipation,  and  possibly  the  consolidation,  of  these  coirn- 
cils  will  be  the  price.  Will  the  Whigs  be  parties  to  this  arrange- 
ment also  ?  And,  if  so,  how  long  can  the  final  disintegration  of 
the  empire  be  postponed  ?  " 

The  Liberal  organs  in  reply  urged  that  the  real  promoters  of 
disintegration  were  not  those  who  by  decentralisation  strove  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  empire,  but  those  whose  veto  had  been 
fatal  to  every  timely  concession  to  Ireland ;  and  the  Stcmdard 
even  deprecated  the  alarmist  tone  of  the  writer  as  unbecoming 
to  a  statesman,  and  asserted  that  to  write  of  revolutionary  agencies 
as  if  they  were  irresistible  was  the  one  way  to  make  them  so. 

But  beside  the  political  difficulty  of  the  moment,  important  as 
it  was,  a  social  question  had  been  brought  into  prominence,  and 
for  a  time  at  least  seemed  to  absorb  the  attention  of  leaders  on 
both  sides.  The  discussion  was  first  prominently  brought  forward 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Eadical  progranmie,  who  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  (October)  discussed  the  question  of  housing 
the  poor  in  great  towns,  and  propounded  a  method  by  which  it 
might  be  accomplished  decently  without  expense.  His  scheme, 
which  revived  the  recollection  of  certain  Commimistic  experiments 
at  home  and  abroad,  attracted  but  little  notice  at  the  time.  Its 
principal  features  were — 1 .  The  municipality  to  be  compelled  to 
undertake  improvements  declared  necessary  by  municipal  medical 
officers  of  health  or  by  Tnedical  officers  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment  for  the  purpose.  2.  The  municipality  to  have  the  right  of 
compulsory  purchase.  3.  The  price  never  to  exceed  ten  years' 
purchase  of  the  rental.  4.  The  cost  to  be  met  by  a  tax  on  the 
owners  of  house  or  real  property  in  the  district.  But  a  few  weeks 
later  a  small  pamphlet,  written  not  for  political  purposes,  but  by 
a  missionary  working  among  the  poorest  districts  of  London, 
attracted  attention  in  both  the  press  and  pulpit,  and  speedily 
aroused  politicians  to  a  keener  sense  of  the  duties  which  lay  at 
their  very  doors.  The  "  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London  '*  startled  even 
the  most  careless,  revealing  a  seething  mass  of  vice  and  misery 
which  no  statesman  had  attempted  to  alleviate.  Mr.  Torrens's  Act 
of  1868,  its  amendment  in  1879,  and  Sir  E.  Cross's  Act  of  1882, 
dealing  especially  with  Artisans'  Dwellings,  had  rather  aggravated 
than  lessened  the  evil.  The  better  class  of  workmen  were  better 
housed,  and  in  some  cases  at  a  reduced  cost — but  the  poorer,  the 
more  degraded,  and  the  criminal  classes  were  crammed  more 
closely  together — and  rents  were  extracted  from  them  out  of  all 
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proportion  to  the  accommodation  afforded.  Lord  Salisbury  was  the 
first  to  grapple  with  the  diflSculty  presented,  heedless  of  the 
obloquy  which  might  be  heaped  upon  the  Conservative  leader  who 
tampered  with  Socialism,  and  recognised  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  the  decent  housing  of  the  people.  In  an  article  in 
the  NcUional  Review  (November)  on  "  Labourers'  and  Artisans' 
Dwellings,"  Lord  Salisbury  expressed  his  belief  that  the  moment 
was  favourable  for  dealing  with  such  a  question,  since  it  had  not 
then  become  the  subject  of  acute  political  controversy.  Answering 
by  anticipation  the  objections  of  those  who  would  deprecate  the 
intervention  of  the  State  in  any  social  questions.  Lord  Salisbury 
argued  that  loans  for  public  objects  had  been  the  recognised  prac- 
tice of  the  country  for  many  years.  Moreover,  however  admirable 
a  doctrine  laissez  /aire  might  be,  it  should  be  applied  not  only 
(as  had  hitherto  been  the  case)  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  but 
at  the  cost  of  the  wealthy.  New  streets,  railways,  viaducts,  law 
coiurts,  and  many  other  requirements  of  a  higher  civilisation,  had, 
compulsorily  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  swept  away  the  dwelliugs  of 
thousands  of  the  poor,  for  whom  no  adequate  accommodation  had 
been  provided  elsewhere.  After  discussing  the  rival  remedies  of 
the  **  Flat  System,"  as  illustrated  in  the  Peabody  and  similar 
buildings,  the  planting  out  in  the  suburbs  on  the  Gatliff  plan  and 
that  of  Shaftesbiury  Park,  Lord  Salisbury  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  first  step  should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  existing 
misery,  and  learning  how  far  the  earnings  of  the  very  poorest  can 
go  towards  paying  the  cost  of  decent  lodgings.  Loans  to  the 
Peabody  Trustees  to  extend  their  buildings  and  to  find  fresh  sites ; 
facilities  of  access  to  the  suburbs  afforded  by  all  railways  ;  sanitary 
inspection  of  all  speculative  buildings  in  London  and  the  suburbs, 
should  be  among  the  remedies  tried  :  although  Lord  Salisbury  re- 
garded these  at  the  best  as  palliatives.  He  was  rather  disposed 
to  think  that  the  ultimate  solution  would  be  found  in  the  exten- 
sion of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  system  under  which,  after  finding  some 
coiurt  where  the  buildings  are  out  of  repair,  inhabited  by  a  dense 
neglected  population,  the  leases  are  purchased  as  they  fall  in ;  and 
then  by  direct  contact  with  the  tenants  efforts  are  made  to  persuade 
them  to  preserve  the  rooms  which  she  has  put  in  repair.  The 
success  of  Miss  Hill's  efforts  was  undeniable,  for  she  had  managed 
to  reach  the  very  lowest  class  that  has  any  settled  habitation,  and 
by  universal  consent  had  raised  their  condition  without  increasing 
their  rent;  whilst  she  had  carefully  avoided  all  appearance  of 
charitable  relief  or  eleemosynary  aid  by  drawing  from  four  to  five 
per  cent,  from  the  investments  in  which  she  had  interested  herself 
and  her  lady  associates. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Liberal  party  would  allow 
their  opponents  the  monopoly  of  credit  which  might  accrue  from 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  therefore, 
without  loss  of  time,  hastened  to  contribute  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject.     In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (December) 
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on  the  "  Houses  of  the  Poor,"  he  congratulated  his  adherents  on 
the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  rich.     He  claimed  for  himself  the  merit  of  having  for  years- 
been  crying  in  the  wilderness  against  the  apathy  of  the  rich ;  and 
whilst  ready  to  welcome  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  fellow-worker,  he 
r^retted  that  the  Conservative  press  should  have  attempted  to 
make  party  capital  out  of  their  leader's  sympathy  with  the  poor. 
His  object  in  joining  in  the  discussion  he  explained  to  be  to 
supplement  Lord  Salisbury's  account  of  what  had  been  already 
attempted,  to  indicate  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  past  legislation, 
and  to  set  forth  proposals  of  a  more  drastic  kind  for  remedying 
the  misery  and  degradation  which  cast  a  shadow  over  our  pros- 
perity.    Wretched  dwellings,  Mr.  Chamberlain  maintained,  were 
only  one   incident ;   poverty,  ignorance,   and   crime   were   other 
factors  not  less  important.     Remedies  must  be  manifold  as  the 
disease.     Eeligion,  temperance,  and  charity  had  each  their  sphere 
of  usefulness,  but  at  least  equal  importance  must  be  assigned  to 
school  boards  and  trade  unions ;  and  he  hoped  that  Lord  Salisbury 
might  in  the  end  be  found  supporting  the  growing  agitation  for 
free  schools,  and  frankly  accept  the  trades'  union  movement,  the 
most  hopeful  of  the  means  whereby  the  working   class  might 
receive  a  better  adjusted  share  of  the  joint  profits  of  capital  and 
labour.      With  regard   to   the  main    remedy   for   overcrowding, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  constant  migration  from  the  agricultural 
districts,  Mr.  Chamberlain  argued  that  no  satisfactory  settlement 
of   social   questions   could   be   possible   until   the  arbitrary  and 
anomalous   system,   "by  which   in   England   alone  of  all   great 
civilised  countries  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil  are  practically 
forbidden  even   the  hope  of  ownership,  has  been  changed   into 
something  more  humane  and  sensible."     In  coming  next  to  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  previous  legislation,  he  found  it  chiefly, 
in  London,  because  of  the  want  of  an  eflScient  and  thoroughly 
representative  municipal  government ;  and  everywhere  because  the 
pressure  of  some  independent  authority  was  necessary  to  induce 
local  authorities  to  resist  the  opposition  of  the  small  house-pro- 
perty owners  to  any  form  of  sanitation.     The  Public  Health  Acts 
had  all  been  rendered  inoperative  by  this  form  of  selfish  obstruction ; 
whilst  Mr.  Torrens's  Act,  and  others  of  the  like  sort,  had  admitted 
such  wide  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  compensation,  that  the 
ratepayers  shrank  from  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  them. 
Even  Sir  E.  Cross's  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  embodying  the  most 
radical  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform,  had  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  its  friends,  because  they  were  tainted  and  paralyzed  by 
the  incurable  timidity  with  which  Parliament  was  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  sacred  rights  of  property.     In  this  lay  the  solution 
of  the  difl&culty ;    but  nothing  would  be  efiected   imtil   public 
opinion   had   considerably   advanced    on   the   relative   rights   of 
property  and  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  until  Parliament 
was  prepared  to  recognise  the  obligations  as  well  as  the  privileges 
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of  ownership,  and  to  insist  that  the  traffic  in  misery  and  vice 
should  no  longer  be  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  aided  or 
assented  to  its  existence.  Here  he  parted  company  with  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  State.  Lord 
Salisbury  appealed  to  private  charity,  and  was  in  favour  of  every- 
body doing  something  except  the  authors  of  the  mischief.  The 
idea  of  making  unremunerative  loans  to  irresponsible  persons  was 
in  his  opinion  merely  the  transfer  of  the  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  landlords  to  those  of  the  ratepayers ;  and  if  the  State  were 
to  become  the  general  landlord  and  lodging-house  keeper,  millions 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  would  be  inaugurated  in  a  way  which 
Lord  Salisbury  hardly  seemed  to  contemplate.  For  his  own  part, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  believed  that  the  only  solution  of  this  great  and 
important  question  was  to  throw  "  the  expense  of  making  towns 
habitable  for  the  toilers  who  dwell  in  them  upon  the  land  which 
their  toil  makes  valuable,  and  without  any  eflFort  on  the  part  of  its 
owners."  The  mode  by  which  his  scheme  might  be  carried  out 
Mr.  Chamberlain  embodied  in  a  series  of  proposals. 

1.  The  law  should  make  it  an  offence,  punishable  by  heavy 
fine,  to  own  property  in  a  state  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

2.  In  every  case  in  which  the  local  authority  acquired  property 
under  these  conditions,  the  arbitrator  should  be  empowered  to 
deduct  from  the  ascertained  value  such  sum  as  he  thought  fit  by 
way  of  fine  for  the  misuse  of  the  property. 

3.  Local  authorities  should  have  power,  subject  only  to  appeal 
to  the  High  Court,  to  close  such  property,  or  to  make  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  such  alterations  or  repairs  as  may  be  ordered 
by  the  sanitary  officer,  without  being  compelled  to  acquire  it. 

4.  Local  authorities  should  be  further  empowered  to  acquire 
any  lands  and  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  a  scheme  under  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts,  at  the  fair  market  value  of  the  same, 
with  no  allowance  for  prospective  value  or  compulsory  sale. 

5.  The  valuation  should  be  made  in  every  case  by  an  official 
arbitrator,  and  no  appeal  should  be  allowed  from  his  decision. 

6.  The  scheme  of  improvement  should  include  any  surrounding 
property  which  will  be  benefited  by  the  reconstruction  of  the 
imhealthy  area,  and  the  confirming  order  should  authorise  a  rate 
to  be  levied  on  the  owners  of  such  adjacent  property,  fairly  repre- 
senting the  appreciation  of  their  holdings  by  the  proposed  im- 
provement. 

7.  The  cost  of  any  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  an 
unhealthy  area  should  be  levied  on  all  owners  of  property,  in- 
cluding long  leaseholdors,  within  a  certain  district  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  scheme. 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  would  be,  argued  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
that  improvements  on  a  large  scale  could  be  undertaken  by  the 
local  authorities  without  fear  of  excessive  cost  or  additional 
burden  to  the  rated  occupier;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
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authorities  would  be  ready  to  put  an  end  quickly  to  the  scandals 
of  which  they  were  already  fully  cognisant.  But  it  would  be 
useless  to  advise  the  people,  if  the  people  would  not  help  them- 
selves. The  extension  of  the  sufifrage  and  a  redistribution  of  seats 
would  be  useless  if  they  did  not  lead  directly  to  the  practical 
solution  of  some  of  these  social  questions,  which  intimately  concern 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  and  in  the  settlement  of  which  they 
had  a  right  to  make  their  voice  heard. 

Meanwhile  the  spokesmen  of  both  parties  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  addressing  large  audiences  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country;  and  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike 
found  encouragement  and  support  for  their  respective  programmes. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  most  briefly  to  these 
meetings,  at  which  the  pressing  need  for  an  extension  of  the 
sufifrage  was  advocated  by  one  side,  and  the  dangers  attendant  on 
such  a  course  were  vividly  described  by  the  other.  Here  and  there 
the  individual  views  or  opinions  of  the  speaker  showed  themselves 
through  the  garb  of  party  fealty  with  which  each  covered  himself ; 
but  as  a  body  the  Liberals  displayed  greater  unanimity  than  their 
opponents,  most  of  them  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  modi- 
fying their  personal  preferences  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
subsequent  decisions.  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  at  Wolverhampton  (Oct.  13), 
insisted  upon  the  extension  of  the  franchise  as  the  first  work  to  be 
undertaken,  and  with  it  the  necessary  redistribution  of  power. 
Under  the  existing  working  of  the  Parliamentary  system,  the 
people,  he  held,  were  governed  by  a  minority  of  the  population,  a 
minority  of  the  voters,  a  minority  of  the  taxpayers  and  a  minority 
of  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  country.  Taking  as  an 
example  the  county  in  which  he  was  speaking  (StafiTordshire),  he 
showed  that  its  eight  boroughs  returned  thirteen  members,  four  of 
which  returned  seven,  and  four  others  six  members.  The  four 
boroughs  returning  seven  members  had  a  population  of  60,000,  the 
four  others  sending  six  members  had  500,000.  If  it  was  more  in 
consonance  with  public  feeling  that  property  should  receive  a  larger 
share  of  representation,  a  similar  anomaly  was  observable.  In  the 
four  boroughs  returning  the  seven  members,  the  income  from  all 
sources,  from  trade,  from  rents,  from  profits  on  which  income  tax 
was  payable,  amounted  to  643,000Z.,  whilst  the  income  of  the 
four  boroughs  having  only  six  members,  was  4,700,OOOZ.  Sir 
S.  Northcote's  Ulster  campaign  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  he 
crossed  St.  George's  Channel  and  continued  his  propaganda  almost 
up  to  the  gates  of  Hawarden  Castle.  At  Carnarvon,  replying  to 
an  address  from  the  Conservative  Associations  of  six  counties  of 
North  Wales  (Oct.  22),  he  comforted  his  hearers  for  their  small 
success  at  the  polls  with  an  historical  retrospect  of  the  country. 
Wales  was  the  cradle  of  the  British  Empire,  and  such  traditions 
and  the  pride  of  such  an  ancestry  should  make  Welshmen  Conser- 
vative. If  they  were  not  so,  it  was  because  Liberal  prejudice  had 
misrepresented  Conservative  principles ;  and  Sir  S.  Northcote  ap- 
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pealed  to  Welshmen  to  blend  their  Conservative  pride  in  an  ancient 
lineage,  with  national  sympathies  which  would  popularise  that 
pride  and  subordinate  it  to  the  service  of  the  nation.  On  the 
following  day  at  Bangor  (Oct.  23)  his  speech  was  rather  a  warning 
against  that  section  of  politicians  who  were  playing  either  a  selfish 
or  a  mad  game,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  he 
promised  his  hearers  that  such  men  should  be  checked  by  the 
steady  workmanlike  opposition  of  the  Conservatives. 

Mr.   Leatham's   bold  declarations  at   Huddersfield  (Oct.  24) 
were,  however,  more  valuable  and  interesting,  not  only  as  suggestive 
of  the  views  of  the  independent  Radicals  with  regard  to  future 
Irish  legislation,  but  as  indicative  of  the  temper  of  the  party  on 
which  the  Home  Rulers  seemed  at  one  time  to  lean,  and  from 
which   their  more  reasonable   demands   had   received  a  general 
support.     Mr.   Leatham's   speech,  moreover,  served  as  a  sort  of 
fresh  point  of  departure  for  many  subsequent  speakers,  Tories  as 
well  as  Whigs  and  Radicals,  who  seemed  to  find  courage  in  his 
words  to  express  their  own  inner  sentiments.     After  remarking 
that  some  one  would  say,  ^*  You  forgot  Ireland,"  he  went  on,  "  I 
wish  I  could  forget  Ireland.     Ireland  is  the  skeleton  in  our  cup- 
board, and  for  the  last  few  years  the  cupboard-door  has  stood  open 
both  night  and  day."     He  maintained  that  our  policy  had  been  a 
just  one,  and  that  the  next  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Ireland  would 
be  on  the  side  of  reason  and  justice.     "  We  must  persist  in  our 
policy  of  absolute  and  unfaltering  justice  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  must  be  no  trifling  about  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 
.  .  .  Sincerely  as  I  am  attached  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  warm  as 
is  my  allegiance  to  those  who  lead  it,  I  would  renounce  both, 
rather  than  admit  that  upon  this  supreme  and  cardinal  question  it 
was  possible  to  give  way.     The  country  which  begins  to  parley  with 
its  own  dissolution  is  lost.     The  obligation  to  maintain  the  body 
politic  is  vital ;  it  is  this  which  made  the  Americans  of  the  North 
struggle  to  the  death  in  order  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  the 
same   obligation  compels  us.     To  maintain  their  great  America 
whole  and  indivisible,  the  Americans  of  the  North  changed  for  a 
time  their  whole  nature.     Grod  grant  that  it  may  never  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  change  ourselves.     A  nation  of  unmartial  shopkeepers 
and  of  patient  farmers  became  at   once  the  most  rest)lute,  the 
sternest,  and  perhaps  the  fiercest  among  men.     They  flung  economy 
to  the  winds ;  they  turned  their  backs  upon  prosperity ;  steadfastly 
they  looked  death  in  the  face.     Is  it  nothing— a  sentiment  which 
is  so  great  that  it  should  so  seize  upon  a  whole  people  and  change 
and  transform  them  at  its  pleasure  ?     The  whole  world  trembled 
with  the  shock  and  shuddered  at  the  carnage.     But  they  saved 
their  country.     And  so,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can 
save  ourselves." 

At  Wrexham,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  and  at  Tavistock  Lord 
Arthur  Russell  (Oct.  24),  representing  distinct  phases  of  Liberal 
opinion,  agreed  in  the  need  for  extending  household  sufirage  to  the 
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counties ;  whilst  on  the  same  day  Earl  Percy  and  Sir  Hardin^e 
GriflFard  at  Newcastle,  and  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  at  West  Mailing, 
denounced  the  squeezableness  of  their  opponents  and  their  readi- 
ness at  any  moment  to  abandon  fixed  principles  when  expediency 
seemed  to  require  a  change  of  front.  In  Scotland,  a  libersd 
demonstration  at  Aberdeen  (Oct  26),  largely  attended  by  the 
leading  landowners  of  the  northern  counties,  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  an  extension  of  the  suflFrage,  and  at  Dumfries  (Oct  29) 
the  Attorney  General  replied  vigorously  to  the  charge  of  financial 
extravagance  brought  against  the  Liberals  by  Mr.  Gibson,  at 
Glasgow  (Oct.  2);  and  urged  upon  his  hearers  to  discuss  amongst 
themselves  the  question  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise ;  and  in 
respect  to  redistribution  insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  faggot- 
votes,  and  that  there  should  be  a  real  local  representation,  not  a 
mere  representation  of  numbers. 

Much  wider  interest,  however,  was  aroused  by  a  speech  from 
Mr.  L.  Courtney,  delivered  on  the  same  night  to  his  constituents, 
at  a  moment  when  his  name  was  being  actively  put  forward  as 
that  of  a  fitting  successor  to  Sir  Henry  Brand,  whose  approaching 
retirement  from  the  Speakership  had  been  recentlj  announced. 
The  names  of  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Sir  Henry 
James  had  likewise  been  canvassed ;  but,  except  in  the  first  case, 
no  formal  offer  of  support  from  the  Government  was  publicly 
announced.  Mr.  Courtney's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
the  House,  and  his  firmness  and  fairness  displayed  in  the  chair  on 
more  than  one  difficult  crisis,  had  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by 
many,  in  the  House  and  outside,  as  the  probable  nominee  of  the 
Government  should  he  consent  to  abandon  the  chances  of  a  more 
active  political  life.  His  habit  of  expressing  his  individual  views 
irrespective  of  the  ties  of  office  and  party,  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  his  rapid  ad- 
vancement from  one  post  to  another  seemed  to  suggest  that  such 
an  exercise  of  independent  judgment  was  not  always  displeasing  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  party.  On  the  present  occasion  the  resolutions  of 
the  Leeds  Conference  were  fresh  in  public  recollection,  and  so  far 
the  speeches  of  both  members  of  the  Government  and  of  their 
supporters  wholly  endorsed  the  views  expressed  bj  the  Leeds 
delegates. 

Mr.  Courtney  took  a  very  different  course,  and  after  touching 
upon  measures  which  he  hoped  would  engage  the  attention  of 
Parliament  during  the  three  sessions  which  he  assumed  yet  re- 
mained for  its  work,  he  laid  stress  upon  the  reform  of  county 
government,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  liquor  traffic,  he 
maintained,  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  county  parliaments,  the 
creation  of  which  he  advocated  before  the  county  franchise  was  ex- 
tended, as  that  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  the  crowning  work  of 
the  present  Parliament.  Speaking  of  the  Leeds  Conference,  he 
said : — 

^<  What  appeared  to  be  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  the 
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I^eeds  Conference  was  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of  their  conduct. 
They  seemed  to  act  as  if  there  were  no  other  people  in  the  world 
but  themselves.  That  certainly  was  often  a  very  convenient  prin- 
ciple to  go  on.  The  Conference  passed  their  resolutions  and  took 
no  account  of  any  but  the  English  people.  But  I  would  have  people 
always  to  think  of  Ireland  when  they  were  revolving  reforms  of  any 
kind.  That  was  now  necessary.  If  the  Conference  at  Leeds  had 
been  asked  if  they  would  have  their  measure  applied  to  Ireland  they 
would  have  felt  the  question  to  be  a  staggerer,  though  they  might 
have  said  that  they  would  let  the  same  measure  be  applied  to  that 
country.  I  ask,  too,  why  should  the  Government  put  the  question 
of  refoifm  forward  piecemeal  when  it  would  be  impossible,  in  all 
likelihood,  to  pass  a  measure  thus  incomplete,  as  would  certainly 
have  been  the  case  in  1876.  The  Conference  did  not  find  it  so 
easy  to  limit  their  proposal  to  the  franchise.  The  question  of 
woman's  suffrage  was  forced  on  them,  and  they  resolved  that  in  the 
event  of  any  coming  franchise  bill  women  must  have  their  votes, 
and  he  believed  that  on  a  Reform  Bill  being  brought  forward 
women  would  then  soon  have  votes.  The  Conference  further  took 
the  step  of  condemning  the  minority  vote,  and  they  thus  raised  the 
whole  question  of  representation,  though  they  did  not  intend  at  first 
to  do  so."  Mr.  Courtney,  moreover,  joined  issue  with  Mr.  Bright  in 
some  of  his  observations  made  at  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  and  in 
a  letter  regarding  the  temperance  and  licensing  questions.  He 
believed  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bright  at  Birmingham,  in  which  he 
spoke  lightly  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  could  hardly  be  read  by 
Mr.  Bright's  admirers  without  regret.  Mr.  Bright  had  spoken 
slightingly  of  the  minority  question,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
known  men  of  common-sense  care  much  about  these  questions.  Mr. 
Courtney  ventured  to  think  that  there  were  some  persons  who  had 
the  credit  of  possessing  common-sense  by  whom  the  question  of 
minority  representation  was  thought  of  great  importance,  as,  for 
instance.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Professor  Fawcett,  as  well  as  the 
late  President  Garfield.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  then  constituted,  might  be 
relied  on  to  reverse  the  resolution  of  the  Leeds  Conference  re- 
specting minority  representation. 

On  all  the  most  important  points,  Mr.  Courtney  thus  placed 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  his  own  party.  He  was 
willing  to  see  the  franchise  question  postponed  for  one,  or  even  for 
two  years.  He  upheld  the  principles  of  minority  representation, 
and  counted  upon  woman  suffrage  as  one  of  the  planks  of  the  new 
Kadical  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  Courtney's  opinions,  however,  had  seemingly,  so  far,  found 
no  echo  within  the  Cabinet ;  for  even  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  who  was 
engaged  on  a  political  campaign  in  Scotland,  gave  no  sign  that  he 
in  any  way  sympathised  with  his  Radical  colleague.  Speaking  at 
Glasgow  (October  30),  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  franchise  first  and  separately.     He  regarded  an  identity 
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of  franchise  as  even  more  valuable  as  a  first  step  in  redistribution 
than  for  its  own  sake ;  but  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  latter 
were  dealt  with  in  1884  or  1 885,  for  it  would  become  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  future  of  our  politics,  and  would  be  the  means  by  which 
the  tyranny  of  the  few  voters  over  the  many  would  be  put  an  end 
to.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  moreover,  whilst  defending  the  Grovernment  from 
the  charge  of  having  wasted  the  time  of  the  Session,  thought  that 
some  further  chauges  would  be  necessary,  either  in  the  matter  of 
procedme,  or  by  widening  the  powers  of  the  delegation,  by  which 
the  House  could  retain  greater  control  over  its  own  time.  The 
task  of  the  Liberals,  he  thought,  should  be  to  revive  local  self- 
government  throughout  the  country — in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
counties ;  and  in  such  a  revival  of  interest  some  practical  solution 
of  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  might  possibly  be  found. 
Touching  our  foreign  politics,  he  claimed  for  Lord  Granville  the 
merit  of  having  consistently  adhered  to  the  policy  of  common 
action  with  the  other  Powers.  By  virtue  of  this,  and  the  consider- 
ation for  the  feelings  of  other  nations,  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  Madagascar  incident  had  been  removed.  In  Egypt,  true  to 
the  promise  that  British  forces  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  a 
native  army  was  ready  to  take  its  place.  Sir  C.  Dilke  foresaw  the 
substantial  reduction  of  the  British  force  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  a  move  away  from  Cairo  towards  the  coast. 

Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  almost  simultaneously  at  Eeading, 
naturally  interpreted  current  events  in  a  very  diflFerent  spirit.  He 
thought  that  the  hope  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the 
French  Republic,  especially  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  was 
wholly  illusory,  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  French  Government 
being  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  weak  and  shifting  central 
power.  He  maintained  that  to  withdraw  from  Egypt,  after  parad- 
ing outward  signs  of  British  supremacy,  would  be  the  starting- 
point  of  intrigues,  of  which  the  French  would  be  the  authors  or 
fosterers ;  and  he  added  that,  apart  from  all  party  politics,  without 
any  relation  to  the  division  that  separates  Liberal  from  Tory,  if, 
after  all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made,  after  all  the  blood  that 
had  been  shed,  and  the  treasure  that  had  been  poiured  out,  the 
issue  should  be  that  another  Power  should  gain  an  influence  in 
Egypt  superior  to  our  own,  the  Government  would  meet  with  the 
almost  imanimous  condemnation  of  all  parties  and  all  sections. 

As  to  Ireland,  a  scheme  of  local  government  was  talked  about, 
which  would  concede  a  portion  of  Home  Rule,  and  this  would 
mean  the  subordination  of  the  Protestants  in  the  north  to  Mr.  . 
Parnell  and  the  other  three  provinces.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
sentiment  of  this  country  would  never  tolerate  injustice  and 
oppression  to  be  practised  by  the  Roman  Catholics  upon  our  own 
kindred  and  co-religionists  in  Ulster.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  alive  to  the  danger  that 
attached  to  such  apparently  innocent  propositions,  and  should 
insist  that  sufficient  secm-ities  were  taken  that  no  damage  or  injury 
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should  be  done  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Imperial  con- 
nection between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Having  spoken  of  the 
divided  coimsels  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  subject,  he  dealt  next  with 
the  proposed  suffrage  reforms.     He  observed  : — 

"  I  do  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  present  to  us  a  scheme  for  the  alteration  of  the  suffrage 
without  telling  us  what  their  intentions  as  to  the  redistribution  of 
seats  may  be ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  that  improbable. 
In  1866  a  similar  proposition  was  made,  and  a  motion  condemning 
it  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  That  motion  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  is  now  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  he  showed  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  the  utter  impossibility  of  separating  the  question  of  the 
suffrage  from  the  question  of  the  redistribution.  I  believe  his 
speech,  which  was  then  spoken  of  as  unanswerable,  would  be  a 
perfect  mine  of  argument  against  any  Government  that  should 
propose  such  a  separation,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Govern- 
ment can  commit  itself  to  such  a  policy.  But  on  the  point  of 
redistribution,  it  is  a  matter,  I  think,  that  ought  not  to  be  decided 
without  allowing  the  people  of  this  country  to  have  their  voice  in 
it,  because  on  the  arrangement  of  the  redistribution  the  possession 
of  the  political  power  in  the  future  will  very  largely  depend." 

The  plea  put  forward  by  Mr.  Goschen  at  Edinburgh  (Oct.  31), 
in  behalf  of  "  Moderate  Liberalism,"  was  as  far  removed  from 
Sir  C.  Dilke's  essay  on  the  virtues  of  the  Kadical  programme  as  it 
was  from  Lord  Salisbury's  gloomy  prognostics  of  the  future  of 
the  world  ruled  in  accordance  with  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  Eecognising  with  unfeigned 
regret  that  the  country,  or  at  least  the  Liberal  section,  had  made 
up  its  mind  for  a  reduction  of  the  county  franchise,  he  hoped 
that  the  influence  of  the  educated  classes,  the  traditional  good 
feeling  pervading  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community,  the  sense 
of  fair  play  which  so  strongly  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  the  sobriety  of  judgment  in  politics  which  our  working 
classes  show  in  such  striking  contrast  to  their  fellow  workmen 
abroad,  may  all  work  together  to  prove  that  the  country  was  right. 
As  to  redistribution,  they  were  all  agreed  that  there  must  be  a 
large  redistribution,  but  he  was  totally  opposed  to  equal  electoral 
districts.  Having  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  the  army 
in  eflSciency,  he  alluded  to  Liberal  foreign  policy,  and  added : — 

"  A  foreign  diplomatist  once  told  me  that  an  eminent  *  English 
Conservative  statesman,'  speaking  of  Cyprus,  had  said  to  him  that 
the  English  people  'liked  getting  something.'  They  may  have 
liked  getting  Cyprus,  but  I  do  not  think  they  like  it  now  they  have 
got  it.  For  my  part,  I  believe  no  more  fatal  mistake  was  ever 
made,  and  I  allude  to  it  not  for  the  sake  of  making  a  party  attack, 
but  because  it  so  strikingly  exemplifies  the  vice  of  a  policy  of 
'  grabbing.'  It  was  with  that  unfortunate  transaction  that  the  ball 
was  set  rolling  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  which  has  not  stopped  yet. 

N  2 
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Conservatives  often  taunt  the  Liberals  with  having  weakened  the 
influence  of  the  country  abroad.  The  seizure  of  Cyprus,  after  the 
fireworks  exploded,  weakened  our  influence  to  an  extraordinaiy 
extent,  because  it  shook  confidence  in  our  disinterestedness.  The 
Turk  had  difficulty  in  believing  the  honest  professions  of  a  Power 
which  had  seized  on  one  of  his  provinces  at  a  time  of  his  extremest 
need.  The  French  extorted  conditions  about  Egypt  which  after- 
wards produced  the  most  serious  complication.  Tunis  was  also 
seized  as  a  direct  consequence,  and  the  native  Egyptians,  in  their 
turn,  were  deeply  stirred  by  the  seizure  of  Tunis.  Such  have  been 
the  results,  hostile  in  many  ways  to  English  interests,  of  the  high- 
handed act  on  the  part  of  England,  of  questionable  morality,  based 
on  the  principle  that  Englishmen  'liked  getting  something.'" 
As  to  Ireland,  he  said,  if  asked  whether  at  this  time  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  constitutional  changes,  he  unhesitatingly  answered 
"  No."  He  agreed  with  the  view  expressed  by  Lord  Hartington 
last  year,  that  it  was  not  a  moment  to  give  fresh  powers  to  local 
bodies,  when  the  risk  would  be  run  that  those  powers  would  be  used 
for  increasing  social  and  political  difficulties.  Nor  could  he  con- 
ceive that  it  was  the  moment  for  dealing  with  the  Irish  franchise. 
He  was  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  have  equal  laws  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  but  when  a  coimtry  was  in  a  state  of  more 
than  veiled  rebellion,  he  drew  the  line. 

A  couple  of  days  later  (Nov.  2),  lecturing  at  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institute,  Mr.  Goschen  gave  his  hearers  a  carefully 
prepared  Academic  discourse  on  "  Laissez-Faire  and  Government 
Interference."  He  traced  the  revolution  in  recent  years  in  public 
sentiment  respecting  the  functions  of  the  Government,  and  gave  as 
instances  the  legislation  on  compulsory  education,  ships  and  sailors, 
prevention  of  accidents  in  mines,  and  referred  to  the  land  agitation 
as  an  insurrection  against  the  principle  of  laissez-faire.  While 
recognizing  the  honest  aims  which  often  inspired  the  demand  for 
Government  interference,  he  pointed  out  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  beset  the  course  upon  which  the  public  was  electing 
to  travel,  and  said  if  this  system  of  State  Socialism  was  to  be  ex- 
tended, he  would  rather  see  such  interference  entrusted  to  local 
authorities  than  to  the  central  Government.  Speaking  of  the 
desire  for  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor,  he  said  in  his  opinion 
the  real  remedy  was  to  insist  on  a  more  thorough  enforcement  of 
the  responsibility  of  house-owners.  Those  who  let  out  rooms  unfit 
for  habitation  should  be  warned,  and  if  necessary  punished,  like 
tradesmen  who  offered  putrid  food  for  sale. 

Opinions  such  as  these  had  as  little  in  common  with  the  forward 
policy  explained  by  Sir  C.  Dilke  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  as  they 
had  with  the  fervid  appeals  for  resistance  addressed  by  the  Duke 
of  Eichmond,  Sir  Richard  Cross  and  others  to  the  Conservatives  of 
Aberdeen,  and  through  them  to  the  country  at  large.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  defended  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
appealed  to  the  widespread  desire  of  membership,  and  to  the  con- 
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ditioDs  under  which  the  peers-roll  was  recruited,  as  evidence  of  its 
real  popularity  among  all  classes  of  Liberals. 

This  argument  was  also  put  forward  by  Lord  Salisbury,  who  in 
his  Reading  speech,  above  referred  to,  maintained  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  by  anything  short  of  a  revolution  was 
scarcely  within  the  purview  of  practical  politics,  and  that  although 
from  fear  of  death  a  body,  like  an  individual,  might  do  strange  acts, 
it  would  scarcely  commit  suicide.  Lord  Salisbury,  moreover, 
traced  the  strong  Conservative  bias  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power ;  and  whilst  admitting  that  to 
be  a  lasting  institution  that  body  must  have  the  support  of  popular 
sentiment,  he  saw  no  evidence  of  the  permanence  of  the  ultra- 
Liberalism  which  had  set  itself  in  antagonism  to  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  the  Legislature. 

Throughout  the  month  the  torrent  of  speeches  by  public 
men  on  politics  never  ceased  to  flow,  but  from  those  of  the 
Ministerial  leaders,  from  the  Premier  to  the  Postmaster-General,  it 
was  diflBcult  to  discover  whether  any  definite  course  of  action 
during  the  ensuing  Session  had  been  determined  upon.  According 
to  an  announcement,  which  claimed  to  come  from  a  responsible 
source,  the  County  Franchise  Bill  had  been  selected  by  the  Cabinet 
as  the  first  Government  measure,  but  as  to  its  details  and  scope  even 
the  members  of  the  Government  were  not  in  unison  amongst 
themselves.  The  Franchise  Bill  would,  it  was  declared,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Redistribution  Bill  applying  to  Ireland  as  well  as 
to  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  House  and  the  country  might  have 
before  them  together  the  whole  Ministerial  scheme ;  but  on  all 
these  surmises  and  semi-oflScial  assertions  very  considerable  doubt 
was  thrown  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet.  On 
this  occasion  the  Prime  Minister  went  out  of  his  way  to  ridicule 
the  premature  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  dis- 
played by  the  newspapers.  To  the  surprise  also,  if  not  to  the  dis- 
may, of  some  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  adopted  a  very  difierent 
tone,  he  added  the  ambiguous  statement  that  he  doubted  as  much 
the  policy  of  being  too  soon,  as  of  being  too  late  in  the  determina- 
tion of  legislative  measures. 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  parliament- 
ary connection  with  the  borough  of  Reading  (Nov.  14)  was  the 
occasion  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  Liberal  demonstration. 
Politicians  holding  views  so  .  widely  divergent  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  John  Walter  and  Mr.  John 
Morley,  took  the  opportimity  of  bearing  testimony  to  their  regard 
for  the  Member  for  Reading,  and  of  explaining  what  were  the 
common  grounds  on  which  Liberals  of  all  shades  could  meet ; 
but  Mr.  John  Morley's  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  hoUowness  of 
Liberalism  (which  he  likened  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  bronze 
charger  recently  removed  from  the  Hyde  Park  Arch)  could  hardly 
have  been  to  the  taste  of  many  of  the  guests  present.  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre's  speeches  were  devoted  principally  to  a  review  of  the 
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achievements  of  Liberalism  since  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston ; 
to  a  eulogy  of  its  "  cosmopolitan  "  foreign  policy,  at  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  used  to  sneer,  but  which  was  now  bearing  precious 
fruits  ;  and  to  a  defence  of  the  destructiveness  of  a  Liberal  policy, 
which  in  the  first  instance  had  to  remove  abuses,  before  the  wall 
of  construction  could  with  safety  be  commenced. 

The  London  Liberal  Associations  were  not  likely  to  allow  to 
pass  without  challenge  the  decision  of  the  Leeds  Conference,  by 
which  the  importance  of  London  Municipal  Reform  was  relegated 
to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Liberal  programme.     The  Metro- 
politan Liberal  Councils  accordingly  called  a  meeting  (Nov.  16) 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.     Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  presided, 
described   the    existing    Govemment   of    London   as   absolutely 
intolerable — instancing  two  vital  points  on  which  it  was  powerless 
— the  housing  of  the  poor  and  the  supply  of  wholesome  water. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that   the   Cabinet   fully  recognised   the 
paramount  need  of  immediate  reform,  and  that  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Session  the   introduction  by  the  Prime   Minister   of  his 
County  Franchise   Bill  would  be   immediately   followed   by  the 
Home  Secretary's  proposal  of  the  Govemment  of  London  Bill. 
This  latter,  he  thought,  might  be  divested  of  party  prejudices, 
and  referred  to  a  Grand  Committee,  by  which   its  complicated 
details  might  be  calmly  discussed  and  improved.    He  was  sanguine, 
too,  that  a  Redistribution  Bill  would  form  part  of  the  Ministerial 
programme,  claimed  for  Greater  London  64  Members  (in  place  of 
the  existing  22),  and  inclined  to  the  subdivision  of  large  elector- 
ates, and  the  application  of  one-member  constituencies,  as  the 
real  way  by  which   the   representation  of  minorities   might   be 
secured. 

The   Conservatives,  under  the   inspiration   of  the   new  Lord 
Mayor  (Mr.  W.  Fowler,  M.P.),  at  once  replied  (Nov.  19),  denounc- 
ing the  projected  unification  of  the  Government  of  London,  and,  a 
few  days  later,  Lord  Salisbiuy,  at  the  City  Carlton  Club  (Nov.  22), 
supported  this  view,  arguing  that  London  was  an  agglomeration  of 
towns  between  which  there  was  no  community  of  either  interest  or 
feeling.     He  denied  that  the  Municipality  would  be  useful  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  and  held  that  the  delegation  of  so  much  work 
to   unpaid   members   would   be   a   total   error,  and   end   in   the 
administration  of  a  vast  community  of  irresponsible  professional 
advisers.     On  tjiese  and  other  grounds  he  promised  to  oppose  the 
Govemment  of  London  Bill  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  Lords,  should  Mr.  Fowler's  opposition  in  the 
Commons  prove  unsuccessful.     With  this  assurance  the  question ^ 
so  far  as  leading  politicians  were  concerned,  was  allowed  to  drop 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  and  public   speakers  were  occupied 
with  the  wider,  though  possibly  not  more  pressing,  demand  for  a 
Franchise    Bill.      On   this   point  Mr.    Chamberlain    once   more 
sounded  an  alarm,  which  for  a  moment  spread  consternation  in  the 
Liberal  camp,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  was  represented  by  the  London 
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press.   Speaking  at  Bristol  (Nov.  26),  and  going  through  the  thirty 
questions,  the  solution  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Midlothian 
campaign  had  declared  to  be  pressing,  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed 
that  the  Government  had  already  dealt  with  eight  of  them,  in 
addition  to  the  time-devouring  Irish  Land  Question,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  list.     Going  from  the  past 
to  the  future,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  very  anxious  to  deal  with  the 
Government  of  London  in  the  next  Session,  as  well  as  with  the 
County  Franchise,  if  possible,  but  he  thought  that  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  elbow  out  of  the  way  so  pressing  a  matter  as  the  ex- 
tension of  household  franchise  to  the  counties.     He  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary   to    deal   with    this,   before    attempting   a 
Eedistribution  measure — first,  because   it  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives  to  ofiFer  them  all  the  resisting  surface 
which  a  Eedistribution  Bill  would  ofiFer,  before  bringing  in  the 
simpler  measure ;  next,  because  it  was  impossible  to  project  a  fair 
Redistribution  Bill  till  after   the  county   electorates   had   been 
enlarged,  and  their  precise  strength  on  the  Eegister  accurately 
estimated.     Mr.  Chamberlain  re-expressed   his  own   strong   pre- 
ference for  manhood  suflFrage,  while  avowing  that  the  time   for 
manhood  sufiFrage  had  not  yet  come.     Though  he  did  not  positively 
announce  that  Ireland  would  be  included  in  the  Government  Eeform 
Bill,  he  admitted  that  there  was  only  one  possible  answer  to  the 
question.     The  objection  to  assimilating  the  Irish  franchise  to  the 
English  was  after  all  more  obvious  than  forcible.     Such  a  course 
would  inevitably  have  great  inconveniences,  but  the  alternative 
course   might   be   attended   by   still  greater.     Mr.    Chamberlain 
treated  the  very  general  dislike  felt  for  three-cornered  constituencies 
and  the  cumulative  vote  as  tantamount  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
whole  principle  of  minority  representation.     So  long  as  it  remained 
true  that  "the  minority  not  represented  in  one  place  finds   its 
exponent  in  another,'*  there    would  be   no  need  to  secure  that 
minorities  should  be  represented  everywhere.     On  the  following 
day  (Nov.  27)  Lord  Hartington  spoke,  but  in  a  very  diflFerent  tone, 
at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester.     He  admitted  that  Lord 
Salisbury  could  certainly  force  a  dissolution,  if  he  pleased,  on  the 
Franchise  Bill,  supposing  that  the  Government  decided  to  introduce 
it ;  and  he  admitted  that,  so  far  as  appearances  went.  Lord  Salisbury 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so,  since  he  had  recently  become  a  great 
admirer  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  wanted  to  introduce  a 
sort  of  reference  of  every  constitutional  change  to  a  popular  plebis- 
cite, by  using  the  House  of  Lords  to  compel  a  dissolution.     Lord 
Hartington  reminded  the   meeting  that  no  such  plebiscite  was 
taken  before  the  great  Constitutional  change  of  1867,  a  change, 
nevertheless,  proposed  by  a  Government  in  a  minority,  and  there- 
fore a  Government  needing  a  much  more  stringent  check  on  the 
use  of  its  responsibility  than  Governments  supported  by  a  majority 
require.     He  charged  the  steady  loss  of  influence  by  the  House  on 
Lord  Salisbury's  own  extraordinary  tactics.     A  House   that  had 
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never  in  his  recollection  acceded  to  any  measure  for  extending 
popular  rights,  except  under  absolute  compulsion,  could  not 
expect  to  retain  its  influence  in  such  a  country  as  England. 

On  the  subject  of  reform,  Lord  Hartington  reproached  the 
Leeds  and  London  Conferences  with  having  neglected  practical 
diflBculties  to  press  on  a  measure  which  could  hardly  be  shaped 
until  these  had  been  overcome.     He  thought  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  either  abolishing  the  40«.  freehold  qualification  for 
counties,  or  in  extending  that  qualification  to  boroughs,  and  yet 
without  some  decision  on  that  point,  even  the  Franchise  Bill 
could  not  be  introduced.     He  saw  still  further  difficulty  in  either 
excluding  Ireland  from  its  scope,  or  in  extending  to  Ireland  a 
measure  which  must   increase   the   numerical  strength  and  the 
political    power  of  the  Irreconcilables.       Although  he  did  not 
assert  that  these  and  like  difficulties  were  insurmountable.  Lord 
Hartington   expressed    a  wish    that    they  would   be   faced   and 
answered  by  those  who  pressed  the  Franchise  Bill  so  urgently  upon 
the  Government.  Speaking  a  few  days  later  at  Accrington  (Dec.  1 ) 
he  reverted  again  to  this  point,  and  hinted  that  if  he  were  to 
accept  without  demur  such  a  Reform  Bill  as  had  been  sketched 
out  by  the  Radical  Caucus,  and  advocated  by  its  nominees,  it  would 
be  triumphantly  asserted  that  in  the  Cabinet  itself  the  Whigs  had 
consented  to  give  way  to  the  Radicals.     Personally,  he  was  in- 
different to  such  an  imputation  ;  and  willingly  admitted  that  the 
Whigs  had  never  been  the  leaders  in  Reform.     Their  part,  and  he 
claimed  credit  for  it,  had  been  to  accept  Reform  in  time ;  and 
then  by  their  influence  to  moderate  it  and  to  prevent  it  being  too 
violent  or  too  abrupt.     As  might  have  been  expected,  these  some- 
what divergent  utterances  were  subjected  to  the  usual  magnifying 
process  of  a  party  press,  and  rumours  of  dissension  in  the  Cabinet 
were  rife.     Mr.  Chamberlain's  rejoinder  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-thinkers  was  not  long  delayed.     Speaking  at  Wolver- 
hampton (Dec.  4),  chiefly  on  the  county  franchise,  he  said  that  he 
was  completely  unaware  of  the  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  of  which 
the  newspapers  said  so  much.     "  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet  is  anxiously  pursuing  the  same  general 
objects,  is  governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  is  actuated  by  the 
same  loyalty  to  the  great  chief  whose  long  experience  and  com- 
manding ability  entitle  him  to  influence  and  authority  among  his 
colleagues,' and  whose  long-tried  sympathy  with  the  popular  rights 
has  given  him  the  confidence  and  the  admiring  affection  of  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen."     Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to 
argue  for  the  right  of  Ireland  to  a  full  share  in  the  proposed 
Electoral  Reformj  and  then  he  insisted  on  the  advisability  of 
separating  the  Franchise  Bill  from  the  Redistribution  Bill.     As  to 
Redistribution,  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  that  in  the  House 
of  Commons  forty  members  for  certain  constituencies  represent  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  persons,  while  forty  other  members  repre- 
sent more  than  six  millions  and  a  quarter ;  so  that  the  six  millions 
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are  thrown  in,  as  it  were,  to  be  represented  implicitly,  and  not 
explicitly  by  any  representative  machinery  at  all.  As  for  the 
Lords  rejecting  the  Franchise  Bill,  Mr,  Chamberlain  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  nobility  might  be  endued,  in  the  language  of  the 
Church,  "  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding," 

On  the  same  day  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Gr,  0.  Tre- 
velyan)  addressed  his  constituents  at  Kelso,  urging  the  imperative 
and  immediate  need  of  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the 
counties,  not  only  in  order  that  the  unenfranchised  many  might 
receive  their  due,  but  that  the  enfranchised  few  might  be  saved 
from  the  nuisance  of  agents  and  canvassers.  He  emphatically 
called  for  the  settlement  of  the  Franchise  question  before  any  Re- 
distribution scheme  was  broached,  and  opposed  the  idea  of  per- 
mitting non-resident  voters  to  vote,  maintaining  that  the  one 
thing  on  which  the  party  was  in  earnest  was  that  "  the  people  who 
live  outside  the  county  should  not  have  a  vote  for  that  coimty, 
and  that  persons  who  live  in  a  county  must  and-  shall  have  votes 
for  that  county.'  Advocating,  moreover,  the  extension  of  house- 
hold franchise  to  Ireland,  he  declared  that  the  very  worst  recipe 
for  keeping  Ireland  quiet  would  be  "  to  doctor  its  representation 
in  a  manner  which  everyone  who  gains  or  loses  by  it  knows  to  be 
grossly  unjust."  Referring  also  to  Sir  S.  Northcote's  proposal  to 
redistribute  representation  in  Ireland,  not  with  reference  to  popu- 
lation to  existing  electorates,  he  solemnly  declared,  spealong 
doubtless  from  Lord  Spencer's  point  of  view,  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  public  mind,  that  such  a  redistri- 
bution would  immensely  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  that  country. 

Mr.  John  Morley  at  Newcastle  (Dec.  12)  and  Mr,  W.  E. 
Forster  in  a  still  more  important  speech  at  Bradford  on  the  following 
day,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  "  one-man-one- vote  ''principle,  applic- 
able alike  to  towns  and  counties,  and  of  including  Ireland  in  any 
suffrage  which  was  proposed  for  England  and  Scotland.  The 
latter  further  urged  that  in  the  creation  of  electorates  returning 
one  member  each,  the  extinction  of  corruption  as  well  as  the 
true  representation  of  minorities  were  to  be  looked  for.  The  most 
important  speeches,  however,  with  which  the  year  closed  were 
those  of  Mr.  John  Bright  at  Keighley  (Dec.  14),  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  Edinburgh  "  trilogy."  The  former  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  prefer  to  force  a  dissolu- 
tion on  the  Redistribution  proposals  of  the  Government,  than  on 
the  Franchise  Bill,  and  that  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  and 
county  franchise  might  therefore  become  law  after  a  show  of  oppo- 
sition. But  on  the  question  of  405.  freeholders,  and  on  property 
qualifications  in  general,  Mr.  Bright  showed  himself  at  variance 
with  at  least  the  more  Radical  section  of  his  colleagues,  and  was 
consequently  taunted  with  becoming  Conservative  in  his  old  age. 
Mr.  Bright's  rejoinder  to  such  criticism  was  that  the  English  con- 
stitution was  not  based  on,  and  never  aimed  at  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage ;  and  that  the  aim  of  every  reformer,  who  was 
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not  at  heart  a  revolutionist,  should  be  to  enlarge  as  far  as  possible 
the  existing  basis  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  to  substitute  some 
alien  foundation.  On  the  question  of  the  representation  of 
minorities,  he  was,  as  ever,  convinced  that  the  "  unicorn  "  system  at 
present  in  partial  use  was  un-English  and  imjust ;  and  he  held  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  elect  on  one  list  the  full  number  of 
members  to  which  each  town  or  county  might  be  entitled,  rather 
than  to  divide  it  into  wards  or  districts  with  one  or  more  members 
for  each  division. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  the  course  of  his  three  days'  cam- 
paign at  Edinburgh,  travelled  over  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  policy  of  the  Grovemment,  and  could  nowhere  find 
cause  for  aught  but  reprobation  and  censure.  In  Egypt  he  held 
that  we  should  have  upheld  Arabi,  relieved  the  Fellaheen  of  their 
liabilities,  ignored  the  claims  of  the  bondholders,  and  established 
artificially  a  Constitutional  Government  under  a  trustworthy  and 
energetic  Prince.-  With  regard  to  the  suffrage  question  at  home, 
he  declared  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  labourer  to  be 
"  premature,  inexpedient,  imnatural,  and  therefore  highly  danger- 
ous," whilst  the  demand  for  redistribution,  which  he  regarded 
as  another  name  for  disfranchising  the  smaller  boroughs,  was  un- 
needed,  uncalled  for,  and  unjust.  Nevertheless,  Lord  R.  Churchill 
was  anxious  to  see  introduced  into  the  constituencies  urban  popu- 
lations now  partially  or  wholly  imrepresented,  an  expedient  by 
which  the  artisan  voters  already  exercising  a  predominating 
influence  in  so  many  places  would  be  rendered  stronger  stilL  In 
dealing  with  the  future  l^islation  of  Ireland,  Lord  R.  Churchill 
followed  the  line  opened  by  Mr.  Leatham  at  Huddersfield  some 
six  weeks  previously.  He  would  regard  the  Irish  demand  for 
Home  Rule  in  the  same  light  as  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union 
r^arded  the  Southern  claim  for  the  exercise  of  State  rights,  which 
eventually  led  to  the  Civil  War ;  and  he  would  meet  any  demand  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Union  with  an  unchangeable  "  No."  He  accused 
the  Liberal  Government  of  having  been  the  cause  of  Irish  misery, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  Irish  anarchy,  which  had  been  helped  on 
by  the  headlong  zeal  of  those  who  were  now  powerless  to  hold  in 
check  the  force  they  had  evoked. 

Two  bye  elections,  York  (Nov.  22)  and  Ipswich  (Dec,  12),  prac- 
tically left  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  unchanged,  each  party 
gaining  a  seat  from  the  opponent.  At  York,  Mr.  F.  Lockwood, 
Q.C.,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  contest  the  seat 
against  a  local  candidate  (Sir  F.  Milner),  and  being  the  first  to  go 
to  the  poll  under  the  new  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  was  only  defeated 
by  a  small  majority ;  whilst  at  Ipswich,  Sir  T.  Charley  found  him- 
self made  the  scape-goat  of  certain  religious  differences,  to  which  he 
was  personally  a  stranger,  but  which  had  been  imported  with  keen- 
ness into  the  political  struggle. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  Lord  Derby  had,  on  two  important 
occasions,  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  views  by  which  he  pro- 
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posed  to  direct  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  country.  The  vexed 
question  of  our  relations  with  the  Transvaal  Grovernment  and  our 
engagements  towards  the  Colonists  at  Cape  Town  seemed  to 
promise  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  misunderstanding  and  mutual 
recriminations.  Successive  Colonial  Ministers  had  failed  to  per- 
suade the  South  African  Colonists  to  take  any  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  confederation,  though  probably  the  only  measure  which 
could  secure  them  against  the  double  danger  of  the  natives  and 
the  Dutch.  The  restoration  of  Cetewayo,  so  far  from  bringing 
peace  to  Zululand,  had  been  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  a  tribal 
war,  in  which  Cetewayo  had  been  worsted  and  was  for  a  time 
supposed  to  be  slain.  Upon  this,  the  Transvaal  Boers  not  satisfied 
with  openly  neglecting  the  terms  of  the  convention  by  which 
they  were  bound,  desired  to  throw  off  the  remaining  traces  of 
British  supremacy.  Envoys  were  therefore  despatched  to  London 
to  negotiate  the  cancelling  of  their  debt,  and  entire  removal  of 
the  nominal  suzerainty  which  restrains  them  from  doing  as  they 
please  with  their  native  neighbours.  The  general  feeling  that 
the  Bechuanas  were  entitled  to  protection,  and  that  the  great 
trade  route  from  Cape  Colony  to  Central  Africa  and  Zambesi 
should  not  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  Boers,  influenced  Lord 
Derby  in  arriving  at  the  solution  which,  whilst  conceding  many  of 
the  points  demanded  by  the  Delegates,  was  recognised  as  a  fair 
settlement  of  a  question  of  which  the  solution  by  force  of  arms 
was  imanimously  rejected. 

In  our  still  more  remote  Australian  Colonies,  diflSculties  of 
a  different  nature  had  arisen,  but  out  of  the  demand  for  the 
annexation  of  New  Guinea  the  deferred  Australian  Confederation 
seemed  likely  to  spring.  In  April  the  country  was  startled  by  the 
publication  of  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  the  police  magistrate 
of  Thursday  Island— one  of  the  numerous  group  which  almost 
bridges  the  eighty  miles  of  sea  between  Cape  York  and  New 
Guinea — had  crossed  over  to  Port  Moresby,  hoisted  the  British 
flag,  and  taken  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  Queensland.  This  autocratic  act  was,  however, 
disowned  by  the  Home  Government,  and  Lord  Derby  pointed 
out  that,  even  if  annexation  was  desirable,  it  could  not  be  allowed 
to  a  single  colony  to  assume  so  vast  an  addition  to  itself  alone. 
If,  he  suggested,  the  Australian  Colonies  would  combine  to  share 
the  responsibility,  the  matter  would  be  placed  on  a  different 
footing.  The  hint  was  immediately  taken,  and  the  results  of  the 
Conference  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Throughout  the  year  Egypt  had  occupied  the  unceasing  atten- 
tion of  English  statesmen,  and  in  December  the  hopes  of  realising 
the  promise  of  withdrawing  our  troops  seemed  as  far  off  as  they 
were  in  January.  The  sudden  success  of  the  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan 
had  upset  all  previous  calculations,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  Upper  and  even  Lower  Egypt  forced  the  Government 
at  the  last  moment  to  countermand  the  order  for  the  withdrawal 
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of  our  troops  from  Cairo,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  Alexandria 
garrison  to  a  minimum.  The  Suez  Canal  question,  which  had 
been  left  in  abeyance  ever  since  the  outburst  of  feeling  in  Parlia- 
ment, once  more  came  up  for  discussion.  M.  de  Lesseps  taking 
advantage  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  invitation,  attended  the  Guildhall 
banquet,  and  in  a  judicious  and  conciliatory  speech  paved  the  way 
for  a  better  understanding  between  himself  and  the  British  ship- 
owners, whilst  somewhat  ostentatiously  putting  aside  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Government.  He  next  visited  the  chief  commercial 
and  shipping  centres — Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle — and, 
finally,  after  a  series  of  interviews  in  London,  the  bases  of  an 
agreement  were  arranged  which  differed  from  that  previously 
proposed  by  the  Government  in  many  important  points.  No 
public  money  was  to  be  advanced  in  lieu  of  the  8,000,000^.  the 
Government  had  been  ready  to  grant ;  a  second  canal  was  to  be 
cut  at  the  cost  of  the  company ;  this  country  was  to  be  represented 
on  the  governing  council  not  only  by  the  official  directors,  but  by 
seven  delegates  of  the  shipowners,  forming  also  a  consultative 
body  in  London,  At  the  same  time,  it  was  urged  that  the 
gravest  objections  to  the  Ministerial  arrangement  had  not  been 
removed.  Tlie  administration  of  the  old  canal  was  still  to 
remain  Frendh,  and  that  of  the  new  one  would  never  cease 
to  be  French  also.  M.  de  Lesseps  declared  that  during  his  life- 
time and  that  of  his  son  the  Canal  would  never  cease  to  be 
French.  The  claim  of  the  company  to  a  monopoly  was  asserted 
as  strongly  as  ever,  and  the  demand  that  the  shares  held  by  the 
English  Government  should  be  given  full  voting  power  was 
rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  Government  entered 
a  protest  beforehand  against  the  alteration  in  the  status  of 
the  Canal  Company  under  the  existing  concession  without  the 
Khedive's  assent.  At  this  point  the  negotiations  remained  sus- 
pended, but  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  new  terms, 
although  changed  somewhat  in  form  from  those  presented  by  Mr. 
Childers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  imported  but  little,  if  any, 
superior  advantages  for  British  commerce. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  political 
events  of  the  year  that  the  attitude  of  parties  had  during  its 
course  become  more  distinctly  marked,  and  the  lines  of  future 

Ejlicy  more  clearly  established.  The  more  Kadical  section  of  the 
iberals  had  by  the  administrative  skill  displayed  by  their  leader 
in  the  Cabinet  conciliated  a  large  section  of  the  public,  whose 
desires  turned  rather  to  useful  legislation  than  to  the  triumph  of 
any  section  of  political  opinions.  From  this  and  other  causes  the 
Radicals  in  office  and  in  Parliament  found  their  influence, 
seconded  by  their  far-reaching  organisation,  so  much  increased 
that  they  were  in  a  position  to  bring  to  the  front  the  demand 
for  a  new  Eeform  Bill;  and  although  amongst  themselves 
they  were  divided  as  to  the  safest  means  by  which  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  and  the  redistribution  of  seats  could  be  effected, 
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they  were  united  in  the  belief  that  some  scheme  of  reform 
should  be  no  longer  postponed.  The  Conservatives  on  their  part 
found  it  expedient  at  least  to  sink  any  minor  divergences  of 
opinion  in  order  to  display  a  united  front  to  the  proposed 
constitutional  change.  After  much  hesitation  they  seemed  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  oppose  any  extension  of  the  franchise  either  by 
the  admission  of  the  agricultural  labourer  into  the  county,  or  of 
the  suburban  artisans  into  the  boroughs.  They  were  equally 
agreed  to  resist  any  attempt  to  create  a  central  government  for 
the  metropolis,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  certainly  un- 
manageable and  probably  dangerous ;  but  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
the  large  centres  of  population  in  England  and  Scotland,  they 
seemed  prepared  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  a  State  Socialism, 
which  would  provide  land  for  the  peasantry  of  the  former  country, 
and  dwellings  for  the  workmen  of  the  latter  at  the  cost  of  the 
landowner  and  taxpayer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IRELAND. 

Imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Davitt  and  Healy — The  Mallow  Election — The  Dnblin 
Trials — James  Carey— The  Pamell  Testimonial — The  Mouaghan  Election — The 
Orange  Lodges. 

Our  record  of  last  year  in  Ireland  closed  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  unwritten  chronicle  might  prove  brighter  than  the 
chronicle  which  was  just  completed.  There  was  hardly  time  to 
entertain  such  pleasing  anticipations  before  they  were  inexorably 
dissipated.  The  month  of  January  had  run  barely  half  its  course 
before  a  succession  of  events  proved  not  only  that  the  relations 
between  the  neighbouring  islands  were  as  unhappy  as  ever,  but 
that  the  new  year  was  destined  to  leave  behind  it  as  gloomy  a 
memory  as  either  of  its  predecessors.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  that  while  1882  was  conspicuously  a  year  of  crime,  1883 
was  a  year  of  punishment  of  crime. 

In  December  of  1882  the  Irish  Executive  had  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  certain  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  Mr. 
Healy,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Biggar,  M.P.,  which  appeared  to  the  Castle 
authorities  to  call  for  prosecution.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  Mr. 
Biggar's  case  came  before  the  Waterford  Sessions,  Waterford 
having  been  the  scene  of  his  offending  utterances.  The  prosecution, 
however,  came  to  nothing.  Mr.  Biggar  had  made  a  very  violent 
attack  upon  Lord  Spencer,  and  had  passed  the  severest  strictures 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  jury  in  the  Hynes  case ;  but,  however 
much  his  remarks  might  have  oflFended  against  the  canons  of 
political  good  taste,  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  justify  the 
interference  of  the  law.     Mr.  Biggar  was  committed  for  trial  at 
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the  Spring  Assizes  after  being  allowed  to  find  bail  and  give 
securities  in  small  amounts ;  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the 
matter. 

The  Executive  would,  perhaps,  have  displayed  greater  dis- 
cretion if  they  had  treated  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Davitt, 
and  Mr.  Healy  with  politic  indifference  from  the  beginning. 
Failing  this,  the  wisest  course  might  have  been  to  let  the  matter 
drop  in  all  three  cases.  An  unsuccessful  prosecution  is,  indeed, 
always  bad  for  an  Executive,  but  it  is  not  the  worst  that  can 
befall  it.  A  successful  prosecution  may  sometimes  have  more 
disastrous  consequences.  It  proved  so  in  this  instance.  The 
Executive,  fearing  that  its  action  with  regard  to  Mr.  Biggar 
might  make  it  appear  too  easy-going,  determined  to  push  things 
farther  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Quinn,  a 
secretary  of  the  National  League.  They  were  called  upon  to  find 
securities  for  their  good  behaviour,  or  to  go  to  prison  for  six 
months.  To  men  in  their  position  there  was  of  course  no  alter- 
native. To  have  consented  to  find  securities  would  have  been  to 
admit  that  they  were  wrong,  and  to  discredit  them  for  ever  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  appealing.  In  sending 
them  to  prison,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Castle  authorities  were  only 
increasing  their  opponents'  popularity  and  power  in  the  country  a 
thousandfold.  Mr.  Davitt  had,  indeed,  passed  a  large  part  of  his 
life  in  prison,  but  every  fresh  incarceration  made  him  more  and 
more  of  a  martyr  in  Irish  eyes,  and  he  invariably  came  out  of  con- 
finement a  far  more  potent  political  force  than  he  had  entered  it- 
Mr.  Healy,  on  the  other  hand,  although  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Pamellite  party  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  few  leading 
Nationalist  members  who  had  not  suffered  imprisonment  for  his 
opinions.  It  was,  dramatically,  the  one  thing  wanting  to  his 
career,  and  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  six  months'  seclusion 
was  but  a  trifle  in  contrast  with  the  increase  of  influence  and 
authority  which  was  certain  to  accompany  it.  But  the  prosecutions 
did  something  more  than  merely  increase  the  personal  and 
political  popularity  of  Mr,  Davitt  and  Mr.  Healy.  The  opponents 
of  the  National  movement  were  always  most  anxious  to  see  a 
split  in  the  Pamellite  ranks.  Such  a  split  they  thought  had 
occurred  after  the  formation  of  the  new  National  League,  when 
Mr.  Davitt  made  proclamation  of  marked  difference  of  opinion 
with  Mr.  Pamell,  and  was  severely  censured  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  for  doing  so.  There  did,  indeed,  seem  at  moments  the 
possibility  of  the  National  movement  being  divided  into  the  two 
camps  of  the  Parnell  party  and  the  Davitt  party.  But  any  such 
division,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  completely  put  an  end  to  by  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Healy.  The  necessary  inter- 
course caused  by  common  imprisonment  between  Mr.  Davitt  and 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Mr.  Pamell's  lieutenants  was  in  itself  enough  to 
solder  close  the  two  powers  in  the  National  party.  In  the  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  imprisonment  all  small  differences 
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were  forgotten,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Mr.  Davitt  finally 
came  out  of  prison,  he  gave  in  his  adherence  cordially  to  the 
National  League,  with  which,  at  its  first  inception,  he  appeared  to 
be  at  odds.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  Mr. 
Davitt's  connection  with  the  agitation  in  Ireland  that  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Land  League  has  always  been  content  to  act  loyally 
with  Mr.  Pamell,  and  has  steadily  rejected  the  many  opportunities 
of  setting  himself  in  opposition. 

Of  course  the  Executive  could  not  allow  its  action  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  considerations  as  these,  if  the  speeches  of  either 
Mr.  Davitt  or  Mr.  Healy  seriously  called  for  strong  measures. 
But  the  offending  orations  were  hardly  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  justify  the  temporary  martyrdom  of  their  speakers.  They  had 
said  nothing  very  new  or  very  surprising,  and  in  making  an 
example  of  them,  the  Executive  only  succeeded  in  making  Mr. 
Davitt  more  popular  than  before,  in  raising  Mr.  Healy  to  the 
front  rank  among  the  politicians  of  the  Pamellite  party,  and  in 
eflfectually  preventing  for  the  time  any  suggestion  of  a  split 
between  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
adherents  of  Mr.  Davitt  on  the  other. 

The  Government  was  engaged  on  yet  a  third  prosecution,  the 
results  of  which  were  equally  feivourable  to  the  Nationalists. 
United  Ireland  was  the  paper  of  all  others  in  Dublin  which 
expressed  most  frankly  the  opinions  of  the  advanced  party  in 
Ireland.  At  the  time  of  the  Government  descent  upon  the  Land 
League  this  journal  was  promptly  proscribed,  and  for  a  long  time 
made  its  appearance  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  being  printed 
now  in  Paris,  now  in  Liverpool,  and  smuggled  into  Ireland  as 
chance  permitted  or  opportunity  ofiered.  It  now  made  its  appear- 
ance again,  and  was  as  active  as  ever  in  its  support  of  the  extreme 
National  party.  Its  editor  was  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  a  young 
man  of  education  and  ability,  conspicuous  among  the  prominent 
non-Parliamentary  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  for  his  "  irreconcilable  " 
opinions.  He  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  come  forward  at  the 
time  of  the  Hynes  trial  to  give  his  testimony  to  the  riotous  con- 
duct of  the  jury  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  verdict.  After  the  execution  an  article  appeared  in 
United  Ireland  entitled  "  Accusing  Spirits,"  in  which  a  bitter 
attack  was  made  upon  the  Government  of  Lord  Spencer.  On  the 
15th  of  January  Mr.  William  O'Brien  was  committed  for  trial  for 
having,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  indictment,  published  a  false, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libel  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent 
o  fbringing  the  government  of  the  country  and  the  administration 
of  the  law  into  hatred  and  contempt,  and  in  order  to  incite  hos- 
tility against  the  same,  and  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  of  raising  discontent  and  disaCFection  among 
the  Queen's  subjects. 

At  this  time  Mr.  William  O'Brien  was  a  candidate  for  the 
small  constituency  of  Mallow,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  constitu- 
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encies  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  It  was  very  small ;  it  was  popularly 
held  to  be  very  rotten.  During  the  old  Parliament  it  had  been 
represented  by  a  very  moderate  Home  Euler,  Mr.  John  George 
McCarthy.  That  a  Home  Ruler  of  any  shade  should  be  able  to  sit 
for  Mallow  seemed  remarkable  enough,  but  it  was  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  a  Home  Ruler  would  have  no  chance  again.  At 
the  General  Election  Mr.  William  M.  Johnson,  an  Irish  Liberal 
lawyer,  had  been  elected  by  a  considerable  majority  over  his  Con- 
servative opponent.  When,  on  the  formation  of  the  Ministry, 
Mr.  Johnson,  as  the  new  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  went  down 
again  to  Mallow,  a  Home  Rule  candidate  was  run  in  opposition 
to  him.  The  result  was  discouraging  enough  to  the  Home  Rulers. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  returned  by  a  larger  majority  than  before,  while 
the  Home  Rule  candidate  got  very  considerably  less  votes  than 
had  been  won  by  Mr.  Johnson's  Conservative  rival.  Now,  in  the 
beginning  of  1883,  Mr.  Johnson,  having  accepted  other  duties, 
was  leaving  Parliamentary  life ;  Mallow  was  again  vacant,  and  the 
National  party,  apparently  forgetful  of  their  former  rebuflF,  were 
bringing  forward,  not  a  nominal  Home  Ruler,  but  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  uncompromising  champions  of  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Pamell. 

The  struggle  was  watched  by  both  sides  with  the  keenest 
interest.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  O'Brien  would  imdoubtedly  be  a  very 
severe  check  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Nationalist  party ;  his  success 
would  be  a  decided  triumph  for  them.  Tlie  issue  seemed  doubtful 
until  the  beginning  of  the  United  Ireland  trial.  With  his  com- 
mittal for  trial  Mr.  O'Brien's  chance  of  election  became  a  certainty. 
Two  days  after  the  formal  committal  he  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two  votes  over  Mr.  Naish,  the 
new  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  and  the  Nationalists  had  scored 
their  greatest  success  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Pamell  for  Cork 
City.  The  trial  itself  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury. 

During  the  week  of  the  Mallow  election  several  executions  took 
place,  which  were  the  subject  of  much  comment  in  the  Nationalist 
Press  and  on  Nationalist  platforms.  Patrick  Higgins,  Thomas 
Higgins,  and  Michael  Flynn  were  hanged  for  the  murder  of  the 
Huddys  in  the  Joyce  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  previous 
year ;  Sylvester  Poff  and  James  Barrett  were  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  Brown  near  Castle  island.  Considerable  belief 
in  the  innocence  of  PoflF  was  expressed  in  Ireland,  and  a  wide- 
spread sympathy  for  the  dead  man  was  finding  vent  in  bitter 
criticismis  of  the  administration  of  justice,  when  a  series  of  events, 
the  most  startling  and  the  most  impressive  that  had  yet  occurred 
in  the  history  of  Ireland  under  the  new  Government,  diverted 
public  attention  from  everything  except  certain  proceedings  in  the 
Dublin  Police-court  and  in  Kilmainham  Court-house. 

On  the  13th  of  January  Dublin  was  surprised  by  a  mysterious 
police  raid  on  various  houses,  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  no  less 
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than  seventeen  persons,  most  of  them  in  an  humble  way  of  life,  but 
one  of  them,  a  well-to-do  tradesman,  and  recently  elected  Town 
Councillor,  by  name  James  Carey,  of  whom  the  year  was  to  hear 
more.  The  arrests  were  made  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  in- 
quiries which  had  been  going  on  at  the  Castle  under  the  peculiar 
statutory  powers  allowed  by  the  Crimes  Act  of  examining  witnesses 
without  bringing  any  specific  charges  against  individuals,  and  so 
obtaining  information  not  otherwise  to  be  got  at.  The  seventeen 
prisoners  were  at  once  charged  with  conspiracy  to  murder  certain 
Grovernment  officials  and  other  persons.  Attempts  were  made  on 
behalf  of  many  of  the  prisoners  to  obtain  bail,  but  bail  was  in 
every  instance  steadily  refused.  Two  days  later  three  more  men 
were  arrested. 

The  news  of  these  arrests  created  great  excitement  on  both 
sides  of  St.  George's  Channel.  In  Ireland  all  who  belonged  to  the 
disaffected  portion  of  the  community  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  authorities  had  made  one  more  needless  blunder  in  arresting  a 
number  of  inoffensive  men  and  putting  them  to  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance and  indignity  by  repeated  examinations.  The  refusal  of  bail 
was  regarded  as  a  special  grievance,  and  the  complaints  against  the 
harshness  of  the  executive  were  many  and  bitter.  Others,  how- 
ever, were  more  disturbed  by  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Castle  had 
really  been  fortunate  enough  to  place  its  hand  upon  any  of  those 
unknown  criminals  who  were  held  responsible  for  the  mysterious 
murders  of  the  preceding  year.  While  they  hoped,  with  the 
London  Times,  "  that  there  is  at  length  a  probability  of  securing 
the  clue  to  a  series  of  atrocious  crimes,  perpetrated  with  a  cold- 
blooded deliberation  and  remorseless  purpose  not  easily  paralleled, 
save  among  the  fanatics  of  Nihilism,"  they  felt  that  it  did  not 
follow  that  even  now  the  Government  was  in  the  possession  of 
legal  proof.  Any  such  doubt  was  soon  to  be  removed.  On  January 
20  the  prisoners  were  brought  before  the  court,  and  it  was  made 
known  that  one  of  their  number,  Eobert  Farrell,  a  labourer,  and  an 
old-time  Fenian,  had  turned  informer.  Farrell's  evidence  was 
startling.  Something  had  always  been  known  by  the  outer  world 
of  the  Fenian  organisation,  but  Farrell's  revelations  disclosed  the 
existence  of  an  organisation  inside  that,  a  mysterious  inner  circle, 
composed  of  men  carefully  selected  from  the  larger  body,  and 
organised  for  the  assassination  of  Government  officials  and  others, 
The  scheme  of  this  inner  circle  was  managed  with  an  ingenuity 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Nihilist  committee.  Its  mem- 
bers were  unacquainted  with  the  bulk  of  their  associates;  each 
man  only  knew  the  colleague  who  swore  him  in,  and  who  was 
known  as  his  "right,"  and  another  introduced  by  himself,  and 
who  was  styled  his  "  left."  The  chief  business  of  this  inner  circle, 
as  far  as  Farrell's  knowledge  of  it  went,  was  to  try  and  assassinate 
the  then  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Forster.  Farrell  described  with  great 
coolness  and  elaborate  minuteness  of  detail  a  series  of  plans  to  take 
Mr.  Forster's  life,  each  of  which  only  failed  through  some  mere 
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chance,  some  bungle  in  the  working  of  a  preconcerted  signal,  or 
some  error  in  the  calculation  of  the  hour  at  which  the  Chief 
Secretary's  carriage  would  pass  by  an  appointed  spot.  Farrell 
himself  was  never  a  member  of  the  inner  circle,  nor  was  he  ever 
present  at  any  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  planning  the 
murder  of  any  one ;  but  he  admitted  being  implicated  in  certain 
attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Chief  Secretary.  He  furthermore 
stated  that  one  of  the  prisoners,  Hanlon,  had  given  him  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Field. 

Farrell's  evidence  aroused  the  most  intense  excitement  every- 
where. It  was  whispered  abroad  that  the  Government  expected  to 
elicit  from  this  inquiry  information  not  merely  with  regard  to  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Field,  but  the  murders  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  and 
public  curiosity  was  strained  to  its  highest.  On  the  27  th  evidence 
was  given  implicating  Joseph  Brady,  Timothy  Kelly,  John  Dwyer, 
Joseph  Hanlon,  and  a  car-driver,  Kavanagh,  in  the  Field  attack. 
One  of  the  witnesses,  Lamie,  was,  like  Farrell,  an  informer,  who 
had  been  a  Fenian.  He  gave  some  curious  evidence  of  the  for- 
mation of  vigilance  committees  to  see  that  the  orders  of  the 
Directory  were  carried  out.  One  of  these  vigilance  committees 
had  been  broken  up  by  the  fight  in  Abbey  Street,  when  apparently 
a  Fenian  named  Poole  was  being  marked  for  assassination.  The 
work  was  interrupted  by  the  detectives,  and  in  the  scuffle  that 
followed  Sergeant  Cox  was  killed. 

On  February  3  the  inquiry  first  was  directed  towards  the 
Phoenix  Park  miurders.  Knives  were  produced  which  had  been 
found  in  James  Carey's  house,  deadly-looking  weapons,  such  as  are 
used  by  surgeons  for  amputation.  The  medical  men  who  had 
examined  tlie  bodies  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke 
considered  that  the  knives  corresponded  to  the  nature  of  the 
wounds  inflicted.  A  chairmaker  and  his  wife,  who  lived  at  the 
strawberry  beds,  identified  Edward  O'Brien  and  Joseph  Brady  as 
being  in  the  Phcenix  Park  on  the  day  of  the  murder.  The  keeper 
of  a  deerkeeper's  lodge  testified  to  seeing  a  car  with  Joseph  Brady 
on  it  pass  out  of  the  Chapelizod  Gate  on  the  evening  of  the 
murder.  Another  witness  had  seen  Brady  and  M'Caffrey  in  the 
park  on  the  evening  of  the  murder.  On  February  10  Michael 
Kavanagh,  the  car-driver,  turned  informer.  His  evidence  was 
startling.  On  May  6,  1882,  he  drove  Joe  Brady,  Tim  Kelly,  and 
two  other  men,  whose  names  he  did  not  know,  but  one  of  whom  he 
identified  as  Patrick  Delaney,  to  the  Phcenix  Park.  There  they 
found  James  Carey  ;  there  Carey  gave  the  signal  for  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  by  raising  a  white 
handkerchief.  Kavanagh  saw  the  murder  committed;  then  his 
four  passengers  got  on  again  to  the  car  and  he  drove  off  as  fiwt  as 
he  could,  retiurning  to  the  city  in  a  roundabout  way.  On  the 
night  of  the  Field  outrage  he  drove  Brady  and  Daniel  Delaney  to 
Hardwicke  Street,  where  Tim  Kelly  and  Hanlon  were,  and  after 
the  assault  he  drove  Brady  and  Kelly  away. 
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But  the  crowning  surprise  came  on  February  17,  when  James 
Carey  entered  the  court  as  an  informer.  This  Carey  had  eon- 
ducted  himself  all  through  the  course  of  the  investigations  thus 
far  with  cool  eCFrontery.  His  position  among  the  other  prisoners 
was  peculiar.  He  belonged  to  a  somewhat  better  class  in  life  than 
the  rest.  His  place  on  the  town  council  he  owed  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  ex-suspect.  He  had  been  arrested  under  the  old 
Coercion  Act  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  an  outrage  in 
Amiens  Street.  After  his  release  he  stood  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tions for  town  coimcillor,  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority 
over  a  Liberal  and  Eoman  Catholic  opponent.  His  demeanour 
during  the  early  part  of  the  investigation  was  noisily  defiant.  He 
protested  loudest  when  he  was  first  arrested  ;  we  hear  of  him 
swaggering  out  of  the  prison  van  to  the  first  examinations  smoking 
a  cigar,  ostentatiously  dressed  to  mark  the  distinction  between  his 
position  and  that  of  his  fellow-prisoners ;  again  we  hear  of  him 
losing  his  temper  and  assaulting  the  governor  of  Kilmainham 
Gaol.  But  after  the  evidence  of  Farrell  and  Lamie  his  audacity 
appears  to  have  broken  down.  He  determined  to  save  his  own 
neck  at  any  hazard,  and  he  turned  informer. 

Carey,  on  his  own  showing,  was  the  worst  of  the  assassins.  He 
had  lured  other  men  into  the  organisation ;  had  plotted  murders, 
had  arranged  the  Phcenix  Park  assassination,  and  given  the  signal 
when  the  deed  was  to  be  done.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
knives  were  chosen  as  the  weapons  to  be  employed  in  committing 
the  crime.  In  1861  Carey  had  joined  the  Fenians,  and  was  a  pro- 
minent member  until  1878,  In  1881  the  Invincibles  were  formed, 
outside  the  Fenian  body,  though  composed  of  men  drawn  from  its 
ranks.  The  oath  which  Carey  took  as  leader  of  this  body  pledged 
him  to  obey  all  the  orders  of  the  Irish  Invincibles,  under  penalty 
of  death.  At  the  head  of  the  organisation  appeared  to  be  a  mys- 
terious person,  whose  name  Carey  never  knew,  but  who  was  always 
called  "No.  1."  He  gave  most  of  the  orders,  he  seems  to  have 
supplied  the  money.  After  the  attempts  on  Mr.  Forster  failed, 
and  when  Mr.  Forster  and  Earl  Cowper  resigned,  it  was  No.  1  who 
settled  that  Mr.  Burke  was  to  be  the  victim.  Carey's  evidence 
practically  closed  the  inquiry.  The  prisoners  were  at  once  com- 
mitted for  trial.  The  trials  began  in  April,  and  did  not  last  very 
long.  Brady,  Curley,  Fagan,  and  Kelly  were  found  guilty,  the 
latter  after  the  jury  had  twice  disagreed,  and  were  sentenced  to 
death.  Caffrey  and  Delaney  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to 
death.  Delaney's  sentence  was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  The  five  others  were  hanged.  Mullett  and  Fitzharris  were 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  the  remaining  prisoners 
to  various  periods  of  penal  servitude. 

Carey's  evidence  failed  to  connect  the  Land  League  as  a  body 
with  the  "  Invincibles."  When  it  first  became  known  that  James 
Carey  had  turned  informer,  and  that  he  had  apparently  inculpated 
the  Land  League  in  his  evidence,  public  curiosity  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Irish  Sea  held  its  breath.  What  might  not  come  next  1  The 
wildest  improbabilities  were  gravely  suggested  ;  the  enemies  of  the 
Land  League  exultingly  announced  that  the  time  had  at  last  come 
when  the  secrets  of  the  nefarious  body  were  to  be  revealed,  and  its 
flimsy  pretence  of  constitutional  agitation  finally  torn  away  from  it, 
while  others  went  even  so  far  as  to  hint  with  unmistakable  clear- 
ness that  the  true  heads  of  the  Invincibles  would  now  be  found 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  These  pre- 
dictions, however,  were  not  verified.  Some  humble  members  of  the 
Land  League  were  accused  by  Carey  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  assassination,  but  his  evidence  absolutely  failed  to 
show  any  connection  between  the  Land  League,  as  an  organised 
body,  and  the  Invincibles.  Carey  accused  the  wife  of  a  secretary 
of  the  English  branch  of  the  Land  League — a  man  named  Frank 
Byrne — of  having  brought  over  weapons  from  London  to  Dublin 
for  assassination  purposes,  but  on  being  confronted  with  the 
woman,  who  was  immediately  arrested,  Carey  at  once  declared  that 
she  was  not  the  woman  he  meant.  A  man  named  Sheridan,  who 
had  figured  in  the  debates  on  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  another 
named  Walsh,  who  were  implicated  by  Carey's  evidence,  got  away 
to  the  United  States.  Frank  Byrne  and  Walsh  were  in  France  at 
the  time  when  the  disclosures  were  made  in  Kilmainham  Court- 
house. They  were  arrested  in  reply  to  the  appeal  of  our  Grovem- 
ment,  and  examined,  but  were  speedily  set  at  liberty,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  case  to  justify  their  extradition,  and  made  their 
way  to  America. 

A  curious  piece  of  evidence  came  out  in  the  trial  in  support  of 
the  claim  made  by  the  leaders  of  what  may  be  called  the  Parlia- 
mentary part  of  the  national  movement,  that  their  action,  far  from 
having  anything  in  common  with  the  actions  of  the  secret  societies, 
was  actually  inimical  to  these,  and  was  in  consequence  bitterly 
obnoxious  to  them.  One  of  the  assassins  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he 
recorded  from  time  to  time  his  opinions  of  the  political  events 
going  on  around  him,  and  one  of  these  records  gave,  in  clear  and 
direct  language,  full  expression  to  the  writer's  scorn  and  contempt 
for  Mr.  Pamell  and  those  who,  like  him,  were  practising  the 
methods  of  constitutional  agitation. 

The  trial  made  it  evident  that  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  was  a  mischance,  wholly  unplanned  and  wholly  uninten- 
tional. While  the  horror  of  the  murder  was  first  fresh  in  men's 
minds,  it  seemed  obvious  that  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  had  been 
sacrificed  by  the  irreconcilable  party  as  an  immediate  answer  to  the 
message  of  peace  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sending  to  the  dis- 
traughted  country.  The  Government  had  recalled  a  thoroughly 
impopular  and  unsuccessful  Chief  Secretary,  and  were  sending  in 
his  place  a  young  man  of  ability,  of  unprejudiced  sympathy  with 
the  work  entrusted  to  him,  who  was  known  to  be  in  the  most  com- 
plete agreement  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  seemed  almost  certain 
that  his  murder  was  the  deliberate  answer  of  the  secret  societies  to 
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any  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  Ireland.     It  is  gratifying,  as  far  as  anything  in  the  hideous 
tragedy  can  be  gratifying,  to  find  that  this  theory  was  erroneous. 
The  evidence  of  the  chief  criminal  made  it  clear  that  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder,  horrible  though  it  was,  was  not  so  absolutely  horrible 
as  it  had  first  appeared.     The  assassination  was  entirely  aimed  at 
Mr.  Burke,  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  the  secret  societies  had  in  all  the  range  of 
Castle  authority.     He  was  believed  to  have  all  the  threads  of  their 
workings  in  his  hands  ;  it  was  at  him  the  blow  was  levelled,  not  at 
the  friendly  stranger.     Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was  murdered 
not  because  he  had  come  with  a  message  of  conciliation  to  those 
who  would  not  be  conciliated,  but  because  he  was  walking  in  the 
company  of  a  man  marked  for  death.     The  murderers  of  Mr. 
Burke  did  not  even  know  who  his  companion  was — did  not  learn 
till  later  that  the  brave  man  who  had  fallen  in  the  effort  to  save 
his  companion  was  the  new  Chief  Secretary.    The  levity  of  destiny 
shows  only  too  painfully  in  the  chance  which  killed  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  and  deepened  the  darkness  of  the  gloom  in  which  the 
struggle  between  the  two  countries  was  going  on.     But  the  horror 
of  the  murder  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Phoenix  Park  assassins  had  not  compassed  the  death  of  one  who, 
judged  even  by  their  own  dark  canons,  was  innocent  of  all  offence 
against  the  country  which,  in  their  madness,  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  serving. 

One  result  of  the  trials  was  to  fully  justify  the  Government  in 
any  action  which  had  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  a  new  chief 
secretary  for  Mr.  Forster.  However  excellent  Mr.  Forster's  inten- 
tions, however  praiseworthy  his  motives,  the  result  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  not  success.  With  all  the  instruments  of  coercion  in 
his  hands,  he  did  not  know  how  to  employ  them  properly.  It 
reads  like  the  grimmest  of  satires  upon  his  term  of  ofi&ce  to  know 
that  at  a  time  when  the  gaols  were  choking  with  the  number  of 
Mr.  Forster's  **  suspects ;  "  when,  according  to  his  own  belief,  he 
had  every  dangerous  man  in  the  island  under  lock  and  key,  his  own 
life  was  in  incessant  danger  at  the  hands  of  men  of  whose  existence 
and  purposes  he  was  guilelessly  unaware.  Only  a  succession  of 
chances,  that  read  almost  like  providential  miracles,  saved  him, 
time  after  time,  from  men  whom  a  word  of  his,  or  a  stroke  of  his 
pen,  could  at  any  moment  have  clapped  in  safe  keeping,  had  he  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  their  existence.  The  law  gave  him  power  to 
arrest  on  suspicion,  but  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  only  body  of 
men  whose  plans  were  really  dangerous,  whose  actions  were  really 
deadly. 

The  informer's  own  fate  was  dramatically  tragic.  For  some 
time  he  remained  in  Kilmainham  Prison.  His  life  would  not  have 
been  worth  an  hour's  purchase  had  he  been  turned  out  free  into 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  and  yet,  with  reckless  effrontery,  he  wrote 
letter  after  letter  to  the  Town  Council,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
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announcing  that  he  would  soon  take  his  seat  amongst  them  again. 
Meanwhile  preparations  were  being  made  to  get  him  out  of  the 
country.  He  really  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  go,  to  be 
deeply  angered  against  the  Castle  authorities  for  refusing  to  pay 
him  any  reward.  At  last  he  seemed  to  be  got  rid  of,  to  have  dis- 
appeared; no  one,  it  was  thought,  knew  whither.  Most  people 
conjectured  that  he  would  be  successfully  buried  from  knowledge  or 
pursuit  in  some  Crown  colony,  or  possibly  in  the  wardership  of  some 
Government  prison,  where,  under  an  assumed  name,  he  might 
probably  escape  detection  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Suddenly, 
one  day  towards  the  end  of  July,  came  a  startling  telegram  from 
the  Cape,  from  the  representatives  of  the  firm  of  Donald  Currie, 
announcing  that  James  Carey,  the  informer,  had  been  shot  dead  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Cape  by  a  man  named  O'Donnell,  who  had 
travelled  out  with  him  on  the  same  ship  from  England  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  him.  At  first  the  news  was  doubted.  There 
was  something  grimly  dramatic  about  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
former was  struck  down,  that  at  first  people  refused  to  believe  it. 
But  the  news  was  soon  corroborated.  O'Donnell  was  brought  to 
England,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  early  in  December.  It 
is  as  well  to  conclude  the  list  of  the  year's  executions  at  once  by 
mentioning  that  on  Tuesday,  December  18,  Joseph  Poole,  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  a  suspected  informer  named  Kenny,  was  hanged 
in  Dublin. 

After  the  ghastly  revelations  in  Kilmainham  Court-house  there 
came  a  season  of  comparative  quiet  in  Ireland.  So  terribly  had 
the  public  ear  been  crammed  with  horrors  in  Dublin,  that  a  series 
of  trials  going  on  in  Belfast  raised  little  excitement,  and  passed  off 
comparatively  unnoticed.  Yet  at  any  other  time  these  trials  would 
have  roused  the  keenest  attention.  A  murder  conspiracy  was 
being  unravelled — a  conspiracy  scarcely  less  deadly  than  that  of 
Dublin,  though  its  aim  was  the  assassination  of  local  landlords 
rather  than  of  prominent  Government  officials.  As  usual,  the 
evidence  of  an  informer  was  necessary  to  complete  the  Government 
case,  and  a  James  Carey  was  found  to  bring  guilt  home  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  conspirators  in  the  person  of  one  Patrick  Duffy. 
Ten  of  the  twelve  men  brought  to  trial  were  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  penal  servitude ;  of  the  remaining  two,  one  received  seven, 
the  other  five  years  of  imprisonment. 

Early  in  March  the  Parliamentary  party  lost  one  of  its  most 
remarkable,  and  certainly  one  of  its  most  picturesque  figures,  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Dillon.  Mr.  Dillon's  appearance 
singled  him  out  at  once,  whether  on  the  back  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  on  the  crowded  platform  of  an  Irish  meeting, 
as  a  man  remarkable  among  his  fellows.  His  grave,  melancholy 
face,  his  intensely  dark  hair  and  eyes,  gave  him  a  curiously  Spanish 
air,  more  appropriate  to  those  stately  faces  that  smile  from  the 
canvases  of  Velasquez  in  the  great  gallery  of  Madrid  than  to  a 
nineteenth  century  member  for  Tipperary.     He  was  one  of  the 
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few  followers  of  Mr.  Pamell  whose  appearance  in  any  sense  corre- 
sponded to  the  ideal  picture  of  a  member  of  a  revolutionary  party. 
Those  who  watched  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  felt  instinc- 
tively that  he  would  have  found  more  fitting  surroundings  in  some 
Jacobin  convention,  some  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  the  year 
1 793.     Mr.  Dillon's  character  did  not  wholly  belie  his  appearance. 
He  was  among  the  extremest  of  the  extreme  section  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
following.     His  speeches  had  been  wilder,  and  had  raised  fiercer 
controversy  than  those  of  any  of  his  colleagues.     The  son  of  a  rebel 
of  '48,  he  inherited  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  uncompromising 
hostility  of  Young  Ireland,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  scant  belief 
in  Parliamentary  agitation,  and  his  preference  for  other  means  of 
winning  redemption  if  other  means  were  possible.     He  was  un- 
doubtedly out  of  place.     Thirty  years  earlier  he  would  have  flung 
himself  enthusiastically  into  the  movements  of  the  national  party ; 
have  matched  passions  with  Mitchel ;    perhaps  have  striven  to 
emulate  the  glowing  oratory  of  Meagher,  and  have  followed  Smith 
O'Brien  from  London  to  Ballingarry,  and  from  Ballingarry  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.     He  should  have  played  the  father's  part,  the 
father  the  son's.     John  Dillon  the  elder  had  a  belief  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  English  statesmen  and  politicians,  of  which  his  son 
inherited  no  jot.     Had  the  elder  Dillon  lived  to  carry  out  his 
cherished  purpose  of  effecting  a  lasting  union  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Irish  Nationalism  and  the   leaders  of  the  English 
Liberal  party,  the  story  of  Irish  politics  for  the  last  twenty  years 
might  have  been  very  different. 

John  Dillon  the  younger  was  rimioured  to  be  at  odds  with  Mr. 
Pamell  on  many  points.  People  talked  of  him  as  being  anxious  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  Mr.  Pamell,  as  scheming  to  wrest  the 
leadership  away  from  him.  Mr.  Dillon  never  showed  the  least  sign 
of  any  such  purpose.  Whenever  he  found  that  he  could  not  work 
in  complet^e  unison  witli  his  chief,  instead  of  thrusting  himself  for- 
ward and  declaring  his  own  views,  he  simply  held  aloof  and  was 
silent.  In  the  end  his  health  gave  way,  and  retirement  from 
political  life  became  inevitable.  He  had  desired  to  resign  more 
than  once  before,  but  had  been  restrained  by  his  friends;  now, 
however,  the  condition  of  his  health  rendered  rest  imperative.  He 
resigned  his  seat,  and  went  away  to  recover  his  strength  in  Italy 
and  Colorado ;  and  his  vacant  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Mayne,  who 
was  of  course  an  ardent  Parnellite. 

In  the  month  of  May  a  fresh  stimulus  to  popular  excitement 
was  given  by  the  case  of  the  Kerry  Sentinel.  The  proprietor  of 
this  paper  was  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  who  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment in  the  preceding  year  for  a  speech  he  delivered,  and 
who  was  rewarded  for  his  imprisonment  by  being  elected  to 
represent  Westmeath  in  Parliament,  while  still  confined  in  Mul* 
lingar  Gaol.  The  offence  with  which  the  paper  was  charged  was 
the  issue  of  certain  seditious  proclamations  alleging  to  emanate 
from  the  "  Invincibles,"  calling  upon  the  people  to  assemble  in  a 
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particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  being  sworn  in,  and  threatening 
those  who  refused  with  the  fate  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Burke.  The  sub-inspecter  of  constabulary  who  examined  this 
document  noticed  that  there  were  some  lines  at  the  tep,  impressed 
by  type  but  not  marked  in  ink,  which  had  evidently  nothing  to 
do  with  the  purport  of  the  proclamation.  On  carefully  investi- 
gating these  lines,  he  read  the  words,  "  Yours  very  truly,  Michael 
Davitt."  As  a  letter  from  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  had  appeared  in  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  and  in  no  other  local  paper,  the  sub-inspecter  at  once 
concluded  that  the  "  Invincible  "  manifesto  had  been  printed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Kerry  Sentinel.  He  accordingly  directed  the  seizure 
of  the  newspaper  under  the  powers  allowed  him  by  the  Crimes 
Act.  Mr.  Edward  Harringten,  editer  of  the  paper  and  brother  of 
the  proprietor,  with  a  number  of  his  compositers,  was  prosecuted. 
The  case  of  the  defence  was  that  the  document,  though  un- 
doubtedly printed  in  the  offices  of  the  Kerry  Sentinelj  was  so 
printed  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  responsible  authori- 
ties of  the  paper ;  that  it  was  done  in  all  probabUity  as  a  joke,  as 
otherwise  the  oflfenders  would  scarcely  have  been  careless  enough 
te  let  it  be  so  easily  known  where  the  proclamation  was  printed, 
or  where  the  alleged  meetings  of  "  Invincibles  "  were  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Edward  Harringten,  however,  and  his  foreman  were  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  two  compositers  te  two 
months'  imprisonment  eacli.  Energetic  efforts  were  made  in  Par- 
liament by  Mr.  Harrington  and  his  friends  to  have  the  sentence 
mitigated,  but  the  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  Mr.  Harringten 
suffered  the  full  term  of  his  imprisonment,  not  being  set  at  liberty 
until  early  in  the  following  January 

A  curious  incident  which  took  place  about  this  time  served  te 
illustrate  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  existing  Irish 
movement  and  its  predecessors.  For  the  first  time  in  Irish 
history  the  supreme  influence  of  religious  authority  at  Kome  ap- 
peared te  have  lost  its  hold  upon  the  country.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  priesthood  throughout  Ireland,  especially  of  the  younger 
priests,  were  well  known  te  be  in  sympathy  with  the  agitation 
which  was  led  by  Mr.  Pamell.  Many,  however,  of  the  older 
priests,  and  of  the  holders  of  higher  ecclesiastical  offices,  bishops 
and  archbishops,  were  decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  movement, 
though  hitherte  they  had  practically  abstained  from  any  strong 
manifestation  of  opinion.  So  quiet,  indeed,  had  even  some  of  the 
most  marked  opponents  of  the  land  agitation  among  the  Irish  priest- 
hood kept,  that  it  was  not  uncommonly  whispered  that  the  Par- 
nellite  party  were  too  strong  for  the  priests  to  venture  inte  open 
opposition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  popular  movement  in 
Ireland  which  seems  likely  te  be  successful  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  bring  the  priests  with  it.  Their  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people  is  very  great,  but  that  hold  is  only  retained  so  long 
as  they  keep  with  the  people.  A  movement,  therefore,  that  does 
not  enrol  the  priests  on  its  side  is  seldom  looked  upon  as  serious 
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in  Ireland.     The  Young  Ireland  movement  was  practically  entirely 
unsupported  by  the  priesthood,  and  it  was  the  steady  opposition 
of  the  priests  which  did  most  to  lessen  the  formidable  character  of 
the  Fenian  insurrection.     To  many,  therefore,  who  were  studjdng 
the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  most  serious  features 
of  the  case  was  the  steady  support  given  to  the  popular  move- 
ment by  a  large  proportion  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  absence  of 
overt  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  remainder.     Now,  however,  an 
effort  was  being  made  by  those  in  authority  in  Kome  to  pit  the 
strength   of  ecclesiastical  authority  against  the  strength  of  the 
national  agitation.     The  result  was  curiously  significant.      The 
direct  cause  of  the  attempt  was  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Parnell,  which 
was   being  organised  by   the  National   League    throughout  the 
country.     Mr.  Parnell  was  known  to  have  suffered  heavy  pecu- 
niary losses  by  his  absorption  in  political  life.     His  property  was 
neglected,  his  private  means  were  being  exhausted  ;  and  many  of 
those  who  were  most  concerned  in  keeping  him  as  the  leader  of  the 
movement,  judged  that  no  more  fitting  method  of  at  once  gaug- 
ing his  popularity  and  exhibiting  the  national  gratitude  could  be 
found  than  by  means  of  a  national  testimonial.     Accordingly,  a 
subscription  was  set  going,  and  one  of  the  earliest  subscribers  to 
it  was  Archbishop  Croke,  the  ecclesiastical  hero  of  the  Nationalists. 
His  example  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  priests  in  his  diocese  of 
Cashel,  and  by  the  priesthood  in  general  throughout  the  country. 
The  Vatican  seems  to  have  taken  alarm  at  the   action  of  the 
national  members  of  the  Irish  clergy.     It  had  already  in  vague 
and  general  terms  formulated  an  indictment  against  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Land  League,  and  there  were  many  in  Bome 
who  appeared  to  consider  that  Archbishop  Croke  was  not  acting 
in  accordance  with  tlie  spirit  of  this  indictment  in  lending  his 
archiepiscopal  support  to   the   leader  of   the  National  League. 
Archbishop  Croke  was  summoned   to  Eome ;   was  said  to  have 
been  severely  rebuked  for  the  part  he  had  played.     Before,  how- 
ever, the  news  of  the  nature  of  his  reception  had  become  known, 
the  Papal  authority  was  manifested  in  a  more  direct  way  in  Ireland 
itself.     While  the  subscription  was   going  on,  and    money  was 
coming  in  with  reasonable  if  not  with  startling  rapidity,  suddenly, 
without  warning,  like  lightning  from  a  clear  sky,  an  angry  message 
came  from  Rome.  This  message  took  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Pope  to  the  Irish  bishops,  discountenancing  in  the  most 
uncompromising  manner  the  projected  tribute  to   Mr.  Parnell. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  English  press  were  inclined 
to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  such  an  utterance  from  the 
Flaminian  gate.     The  influence  of  the  Holy  See  had  always  been 
paramount  in  Ireland ;  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  this  new 
document  would  have  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  hopes 
and  purposes  of  the  agitators  against  whom  it  was  directed.     The 
letter,  indeed, did  not  come  directly  from  the  Pope  itself— a  circum- 
stance that  was  generally  overlooked  at  first,  but  which  was  eagerly 
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dwelt  upon  afterwards,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  by  many  to 
relieve  the  Pope  as  far  as  possible  from  personal  responsibility  for 
the  epistle.  The  letter  was  signed  by  Cardinal  Simeoni,  prefect, 
and  Monsignor  Domenico  Jacobini,  secretary  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation de  Propaganda  Fide. 

The  result  of  what  the  Times  called  *Hhe  thunder  of  the 
Papal  rescript "  must  have  proved  surprising,  not  merely  to  the 
Vatican,  but  to  impartial  sudents  of  the  Irish  question  everywhere. 
For  the  first  time  practically  since  the  new  phase  of  Irish 
agitation  had  been  inaugurated,  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  had  definitely  pronounced  against  it.  For  the  first  time 
ecclesiasticism  had  deliberately  pitted  itself  against  the  popular 
party  as  represented  by  Mr.  Pamell.  The  answer  of  the  Irish 
National  party  was  one  which  might  fairly  be  called  of  uncom- 
promising defiance.  The  Papal  letter  was  clear  and  precise  enough 
in  its  summons  to  the  country  to  abandon  the  proposed  tribute  to 
Mr.  Pamell,  and  in  abandoning  it  to  tacitly  acknowledge  the  error 
of  the  course  it  had  been  pursuing.  The  leading  men  of  the 
Nationalist  party  all  over  the  country  replied  to  the  letter  in  the 
most  energetic  terms.  Men  of  whose  earnest  catholicity  there 
could  not  be  the  slighest  doubt  were  emphatic  in  their  refusal  to 
recognise  the  authority  of  the  Pope's  letter,  or  to  allow  their 
political  action  to  be  guided  by  it.  These  sentiments  found  an 
echo  in  every  part  of  Ireland  where  the  principles  represented  by 
the  National  League  had  influence ;  the  subscriptions  to  the 
tribute  poured  in  with  greater  rapidity  than  before.  Dramatically 
the  Papal  letter  was  a  failure,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Vatican  something  worse.  Its  only  influence,  indeed,  was  to 
decrease  for  the  time  the  number  of  priests  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Nationalist  movements ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
not  merely  failed  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  National  party,  it 
strengthened  it,  and  created  the  widest  breach  that  had  yet  been 
made  between  the  Irish  people  and  the  authority  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  From  Eichmond  Prison  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Healy  wrote 
long  letters  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Davitt's  letter  expressed  the 
greatest  regret  at  the  Papal  action,  and  called  upon  the  country  to 
show  its  sense  of  indignation  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
Parnell  tribute  fourfold.  Mr.  Healy's  letter  more  bitterly  and  more 
fiercely  appealed  to  the  national  feeling  against  what  he  declared 
to  be  the  English  conspiracy  at  the  Vatican. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Healy  was  the  attitude  more  or  less  of 
every  man  who  took  any  part  in  the  National  movement.  While 
the  counsel, even  the  commands  of  the  Pope  were  cordially  rejected, 
such  rejection  was  justified  on  the  grounds  that  his  Holiness  had 
been  deliberately  misinformed  by  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
communication  upon  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  The  presence 
of  Mr.  Errington  in  Rome  was  made  the  plea  for  this  belief.  Mr. 
Errington's  position  was  curious.  He  had  entered  Parliament  as 
a  Home  Ruler  in  the  early  quiet  days  of  the  movement,  when  to 
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be  a  Home  Ruler  was  to  be  in  the  van  of  Irish  polities,  and  meant 
in  England  a  member  of  Parliament  who  once  a  year  or  so  took 
part  in  a  grave,  eloquent,  and  decorous  debate  on  Home  Bale. 
But  the  peaceful  days  of  the  Consulship  of  Mr.  Butt  had  passed 
away ;  with  Mr.  Parnell's  leadership  a  new  order  of  things  came 
into  existence,  and  an  easy-going  politician  could  no  longer  count 
on  being  returned  for  an  Irish  constituency  by  avowing  Home  Rule 
proclivities.  Mr.  Errington  had  no  sympathy  with  the  new  phase 
of  the  movement,  and  instead  of  taking  any  prominent  part  in 
Parliament  after  the  General  Election,  he  entrusted  himself 
with  an  amateur  diplomatic  mission  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  Vatican 
of  the  real  position  of  Irish  affairs.  Mr.  Errington 's  mission  soon 
became  notorious.  In  the  House  of  Commons  incessant  questions 
were  poured  in  upon  the  Government  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
their  relations  with  Mr.  Errington,  and  the  precise  amount  of 
official  or  semi-official  dignity  with  which  the  agente  vaccomeTidato, 
as  Mr.  Errington  came  to  be  styled,  was  invested.  But  while  the 
annoyance  felt  in  England  about  Mr.  Errington  was  confined  to  a 
feeling  of  dislike  at  opening  up  regular  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  the  Vatican,  the  feeling  in  Ireland  was  very  different.  The 
Nationalists  saw  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Errington  in  Rome  distinct 
proof  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  poison  the 
ears  of  the  Pope  against  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Saints.  The 
extreme  improbability — nay,  more,  the  practical  impossibility,  not 
to  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  plot  did  not  strike  the  followers 
of  the  National  League.  They  only  saw  that  Mr.  Errington  was 
in  Rome ;  that  he  was  hostile  to  their  cause ;  that  he  was  in  some 
sort  of  communication  with  the  British  Government,  and  that  there 
came  letters  from  the  Leonine  City  assailing  their  leader  and  their 
cause.  If  the  epistle  of  Cardinal  Simeoni  was  indeed  due  to  the 
influence  and  the  advice  of  any  person  outside  the  circle  of  the 
Propaganda,  the  Holy  See  had  little  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
result  of  such  advice  and  such  influence.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  no  one  could  have  anticipated  the  spirit  in  which 
a  document  of  so  much  importance  would  be  received  in  Ireland. 
Respectful  submission  was  the  least  that  might  be  looked  for,  and 
in  its  stead  came  angry  defiance,  fierce  denunciation,  or  unconcerned 
indifference.  The  National  party  went  on  just  the  same  as  if  no 
rescript  had  been  written,  and  it  was  soon  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  Papal  letter  had  only  given  a  further  impetus  to  Mi\  Parnell's 
popularity,  had  consolidated  his  following,  and  strengthened  his 
authority. 

Curious  proof  of  Mr.  Parnell's  increased  popularity  was  given 
in  July.  On  June  4  Mr.  Healy,  together  with  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr.  Quinn,  was  allowed  to  leave  Richmond  Prison,  after  serving 
four  out  of  the  six  months  of  imprisonment  ordered  in  the  sen- 
tence. A  month  later  (July  2),  Mr.  Healy  was  elected  member 
for  Monaghan  county,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Ulster.  Six 
months  earlier,  any  one  who  should  have  said  that  it  would  be 
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possible  for  a  Parnellite  politician  to  represent  an  Ulster  county 
would  have  been  laughed  at  heartily  for  his  folly ;  but  the 
seemingly  impossible  had  come  to  pass. 

The  choice  of  the  Nationalist  candidate  was  in  itself  peculiar. 
Instead  of  attempting  the  attack  upon  Ulster  with  some  mild- 
mannered  politician,  the  Nationalists  put  forward  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  uncompromising  of  Mr.  Pamell's  lieutenants. 
Mr.  Healy  had,  however,  some  special  qualifications  for  the 
position.  He  was  well  known  to  be  a  master  of  the  Land  Act, 
to  have  worked  long  and  hard  at  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Healy  clause.  He  had  been  personally 
complimented  at  Westminster  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself  upon 
his  knowledge  of  that  measure,  a  knowledge  not  only  far  beyond 
that  of  his  own  leader,  or  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  but  said  at  the 
time  to  be  beyond  that  of  any  member  of  the  House,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  and  of  Mr.  Law.  When 
Monaghan  was  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Litton, 
appointed  to  a  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  the  Nationalists 
resolved  to  contest  the  seat,  and  to  put  Mr.  Healy  forward  as  their 
champion.  The  campaign  was  skilfully  managed.  Mr.  Healy  went 
through  the  county  Monaghan,  accompanied  by  JNIr.  Pamell,making 
speeches  everywhere  on  the  Land  question,  without  intruding 
allusions  to  the  Home  Rule  doctrines,  which  might  have  soimded 
unpleasantly  in  the  ears  of  Ulster  farmers.  Little  was  spoken  of 
beyond  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Healy  to  the  Land  Bill,  and 
the  strong  necessity  that  existed  for  still  further  amending  and 
improving  that  measure.  Vexed  questions  were  kept  in  the 
background ;  the  Land  question  alone  was  insisted  upon,  and  on 
the  Land  question  Monaghan  county  was  won  for  the  Pamell 
party.  The  feelings  with  which  this  victory  were  regarded  in 
England  were  sufficiently  represented  by  a  cartoon  in  Punchy  in 
which  Mr.  Parnell  was  represented  as  cutting  a  square  piece 
marked  Monaghan  out  of  Mr.  John  Bull's  overcoat,  and  observing, 
**  Bedad,  I've  been  and  spoilt  his  Ulster  anyhow."  Mr.  Healy's 
vacant  place  in  Wexford  was  immediately  filled  by  Mr.  Redmond, 
brother  of  the  member  for  New  Ross,  who  was  elected,  in  his 
absence,  by  a  large  majority  over  the  Liberal  candidate,  the 
O'Connor  Don,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  old  family  and  great 
position  in  Wexford.  Mr.  Redmond,  the  newly  elected  member, 
was  an  exceedingly  young  man,  not  long  of  age,  who  had  thought 
fit  to  leave  Ireland  somewhat  hurriedly  in  the  previous  year,  in 
consequence  of  a  very  violent  speech,  containing  some  eloquent 
references  to  arms  and  insurrection,  which  he  had  delivered  at 
Cork.  The  Parnellite  paity  was  strengthened  later  on  in  the 
year  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Small  for  Wexford  county ;  of  Mr. 
Lynch  for  Sligo  county,  and  of  Mr.  McMahon  for  Limerick. 

On  July  4  a  banquet  was  given  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Cork  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition.  The 
city  of  Cork  had  been  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  being 
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the  scene  of  the  Eojal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  for  1883. 
When,  however,  it  was  decided  that  the  Agricultural  Show  was  to 
be  held  in  Limerick,  the  Cork  Corporation  resolved  to  hold  an 
Industrial  Exhibition  as  some  compensation  to  themselves  and 
their  fellow-townsmen  for  the  loss  of  the  other  attraction.  The 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  were  successfully  carried  out ;  it 
was  opened  by  Lord  Bandon  with  great  success  on  July  2,  and 
the  banquet  was  the  justifiable  celebration  of  a  well-organised 
and  happily  completed  enterprise.  It  was  not  a  little  curious  to 
find  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell  prominent  among  the  distinguished 
guests,  who  included  Lord  Bandon  and  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  as 
well  as  moderate  Home  Kulers  like  Mr.  Shaw  and  Colonel  Colthurst, 
who  had  but  little  reason  to  love  the  party  which  Mr.  Parnell 
represented.  That  Mr.  Parnell  should  be  present  at  the  banquet 
was  only  natural ;  he  was  member  for  the  city,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  were  strongly  National.  But  it  was 
surprising  to  find  men  of  such  markedly  different  opinions,  pro- 
minent members  of  the  landlord  class,  which  it  was  Mr.  Pamell's 
aim  to  destroy,  consenting  to  take  part  in  any  ceremony  in  which  he  , 
had  a  share.  The  fact,  slight  though  it  was,  served  to  show  how  very 
much  the  position  of  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  strengthened  of  late. 

Early  in  August  the  Government,  after  pleasing  one  party  in 
Ireland  by  the  Tramways  Act,  succeeded  in  giving  more  general 
satisfection  by  accepting  the  tender  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails  as  heretofore 
between  Holyhead  and  Kingston.  This  fine  line  of  boats  was 
exceedingly  popular  with  those  whose  business  in  life  frequently 
called  upon  them  to  cross  St.  George's  Channel,  and  there  was 
general  discontent  expressed  in  Ireland  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Government,  in  renewing  the  contract  for  the  carriage  of 
the  mails,  was  about  to  accept  the  tender  of  another  company, 
whose  boats  might  be  less  suitable  for  passenger  traffic.  The 
dissatisfaction  was  so  general  that  the  Government  consented  to 
reconsider  its  decision,  and  the  result  was  that  the  contract  was 
renewed  with  the  original  Company.  It  was  a  curious  experience 
for  the  Government  to  have  to  deal  with  a  question  on  which  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Ireland  was  in  agreement,  and  they  undoubtedly 
acted  wisely  in  taking  a  step  which  gave  satisfaction  to  Irishmen  of 
every  variety  of  political  party  or  opinion. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Law,  in  September,  the  Government 
lost  a  zealous  and  valuable  public  servant,  and  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellorship  one  of  the  ablest  holders  of  that  office.  Mr.  Law's 
name  will  be  especially  remembered  for  the  signal  service  he  ren- 
dered to  two  Liberal  Governments,  first  by  his  drafting  of  the  Bill 
disestablishing  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  secondly  by  his  drafting 
and  management  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1 880. 

Mr.  Pamell's  victory  at  Monaghan  aroused  the  greatest  excite- 
ment in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  Orange  lodges  were  resolved 
to  challenge  Mr.  ParnelPs  alleged  power  in  Ulster,  and  whenever  a 
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Nationalist  meeting  was  organised  for  any  Ulster  town  an  oppo- 
sition Orange  meeting  was  got  up  for  the  same  time  and  place. 
Such  demonstration  and  counter-demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
Green  and  Orange  parties  was  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to 
the  public  peace.  For  generations  the  hostility  between  Orange 
and  Green  had  run  too  fiercely  to  be  smoothed  down  by  the  soft- 
spoken  lyric  of  Thomas  Davis,  and  the  feeling  had  now  been 
exceptionally  stimulated  by  what  the  Orange  lodges  regarded  as 
the  Parnellite  invasion  of  Ulster.  In  the  month  of  September 
Orange  and  Green  meetings  were  held  at  Dungannon  and  Omagh, 
and  only  the  effective  presence  of  military  and  constabulary  pre- 
vented some  serious  breach  of  the  peace.  At  this  critical  juncture 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  undertook  a 
crusade  into  Ulster  against  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  English  Conservative  press  commended  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
highly  for  repeating  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  tactics  in  Ulster ; 
while  Liberal  journalism  contented  itself  chiefly  with  good- 
humouredly  bantering  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  on  his  Irish 
crusade.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  speeches,  naturally  enough,  did 
not  exceed  the  bounds  of  statesmanlike  criticism  of  the  action  of 
political  opponents.  But  though  the  utterances  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  could  not  be  regarded  as  inflammatory  in  their 
language  or  their  purpose,  they  had  a  decidedly  inflammatory  efifect 
in  Ulster.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  crusade  being  undertaken 
roused  the  Orange  lodges  to  enthusiasm.  Other  speakers,  less 
temperate  and  judicious  than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  did  much  by 
impetuous  and  unreasoned  harangues  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  faction, 
and  for  a  time  the  situation  in  Ulster  almost  suggested  the  begin- 
ning of  a  civil  war.  Whenever  a  Nationalist  meeting  was  called  a 
counter  Orange  demonstration  was  summoned,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  authorities  violent  physical  contests  often  took  place 
between  the  followers  of  the  two  factions.  The  executive  did  their 
best  to  deal  with  the  serious  difficulty  in  an  impartial  manner. 
Whenever  it  was  considered  that  meetings  thus  organised  and 
counter-organised  would  lead  to  distiu-bance,  they  adopted  the 
plan  of  proclaiming  both  meetings.  One  prominent  Orangeman, 
Lord  Kossmore,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to 
disturb  the  peace,  and  by  his  defiance  of  the  law's  authority,  was 
promptly  removed  from  his  position  as  justice  of  the  peace — a  step 
which,  while  it  roused  the  greatest  anger  in  the  Orange  lodges, 
served  to  show  even  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  National  party 
that  the  executive  was  holding  its  scales  with  justice,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  no  infringement  of  the  law  from  any  political 
party  in  the  island.  The  English  press  on  the  whole  was  pretty 
unanimous  in  its  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  Orange  leaders. 
The  journals  devoted  to  the  Ministry  were,  naturally,  especially 
warm  against  a  *  series  of  assaults  directed  quite  as  much  against 
the  existing  Government  as  against  the  Irish  Nationalists ;  and 
even  the  most  strenuous  journalistic  adherents  of  the  Opposition 
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were  compelled  to  censure  the  manner  in  which  the  politicians  of 
the  school  of  Lord  Rossmore  had  chosen  to  defend  their  principles, 
A  paper  like  Punch,  which  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  pretty 
fairly  what  the  bulk  of  the  country  feels  at  any  given  moment  on 
any  given  question,  was  especially  severe  in  its  condemnation  of 
the  Orange  policy,  and  of  the  professing  loyalty  which  was  even 
more  dangerous  to  law  and  order  than  avowed  disloyalty.  When 
the  year  ended  the  situation  in  Ulster  was  still  unsettled.  Lord 
Eossmore,  smarting  under  his  dismissal  from  the  justiceship  of  the 
peace,  was  becoming  more  violent  than  ever  in  his  attacks  upon 
the  Government;  Orange  manifestoes  of  exceptionally  warlike 
character  were  freely  circulated,  and  a  pair  of  meetings.  Nationalist 
and  Orange,  which  were  announced  to  be  held  at  Dromore  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  were  looked  forward  to  by  impartial 
politicians  with  well-justified  alarm. 

One  of  the  latest  events  of  the  year  was  also  one  of  the  most 
remarkable — the  solemn  presentation  to  Mr.  Parnell  of  the  long- 
collected,  much-discussed  testimonial.  A  banquet  to  Mr.  PameU 
was  given  in  the  Eotunda,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  December  11. 
The  testimonial,  originally  intended  to  be  limited  to  some  fourteen 
thousand  pounds,  had  swelled  to  some  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds, 
Mr.  ParnelPs  speech  on  this  occasion  came,  like  so  many  other  of 
his  utterances,  upon  the  world  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise. 
It  had  been  confidently  expected  in  many  quarters  that  the  tone  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  speech  would  be,  if  not  exactly  conciliatory  towards 
the  Government,  at  least  uttered  in  no  unfriendly  or  unsympathetic 
spirit.  The  speech,  however,  was  given  in  most  uncompromising 
terms. 

Mr.  PameU  began  by  contrasting  the  position  of  the  Irish 
question  at  that  moment  with  its  position  three  years  before,  when 
the  Land  League  was  founded.  But  though  much  had  been  done 
since  to  further  the  weU-being  of  Ireland,  there  was  yet  much  to 
do.  There  must  be  no  more  coercion,  and  there  must  be  no  more 
emigration.  On  this  latter  point  Mr.  Parnell  had  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  Koman  CathoUc  bishops  in  Ireland,  who, 
in  a  circular  issued  in  July,  had  declared  themselves  very  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Government  emigration  policy.  Mr.  Parnell 
sharply  censured  the  conduct  of  Lord  Spencer  and  of  Mr.  Trevelyan. 
For  Lord  Spencer  he  found  this  excuse,  that  he  first  came  over  to 
Ireland  as  a  sort  of  inferior  bottle-holder  to  Mr.  Forster,  and  was 
only  carrying  out  the  same  principles  in  a  higher  position.  Be- 
tween Mr.  Trevelyan,  however,  and  Mr.  Forster  there  was  this 
great  difiference,  that  while  Mr.  Forster  always  tried  to  overwhelm 
his  opponents  hj  saying  that  his  great  ambition  was  to  enable 
every  one  in  Ireland  to  do  what  they  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  great  ambition  appeared  to  be  to  prevent  anybody  in 
Ireland  from  doing  what  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do.  In  support 
of  this  charge,  he  adduced  the  case  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Timothy  Harrington,  of  the  seizure  of  the  Kei^ry  Sentinel  and  the 
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imprisonment  of  its  editor — "  as  well  might  you  flog  a  schoolmaster 
because  an  idle  schoolboy  drew  an  idle  picture  on  his  slate " — for 
the  proclamation  of  the  Nationalist  meetings  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  But,  in  spite  of  the  Government,  the  National  position 
was  a  strong  one,  and  its  cause  a  winning  one.  Even  coercion 
could  not  last  for  ever,  but  if  it  were  to  be  renewed  it  should  be  by 
a  Tory  and  not  a  Liberal  Government.  "Beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  it  will  be  for  the  Irish  people  in  England — separated,  isolated 
as  they  are — and  for  your  independent  Irish  members,  to  determine 
at  the  next  General  Election  whether  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal  English 
Ministry  shall  rule  England.  This  is  a  great  force  and  a  great 
power.  If  we  cannot  rule  ourselves  we  can  at  least  cause  them  to 
be  ruled  as  we  choose.  This  force  has  already  gained  for  Ireland 
inclusion  in  the  coming  Franchise  Bill.  We  have  reason  to  be 
proud,  hopeful,  and  energetic,  determined  that  this  generation 
shall  not  pass  away  until  it  has  bequeathed  to  those  who  come  after 
us  the  great  birthright  of  national  independence  and  prosperity." 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Parnell's  utterances. 

The  uncompromising  and  emphatic  vigour  of  this  speech 
naturally  roused  the  greatest  excitement  in  both  countries.  The 
Freeman^a  Journal^  after  declaring  that  the  banquet  would  "  live  in 
the  memory  of  all  who  were  present,  and  in  the  records  of  the 
time,  as  the  most  magnificent  of  Irish  national  demonstra- 
tions," added  that  Mr.  Parnell's  speech  "  demolishes  the  fictions 
about  facts  and  treaties  with  the  Government  like  so  many  houses 
of  cards."  The  English  papers  for  the  most  part  were  surprised  by 
Mr.  Parnell's  tone.  The  Times  declared  that  "  no  more  uncompro- 
mising defiance  was  ever  flung  in  the  face  of  a  nation  or  a  Govern- 
ment," but  consoled  itself  by  believing  that  Mr.  Pamell  had 
**  overrated  his  strength,"  while  his  attack  upon  the  Irish  executive 
might  "  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  Lord  Spencer's  administration  in 
Ireland  is  an  obstacle  the  Land  I^eague  party  cannot  get  oven" 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  utterance  of  the  London  press,  how- 
ever, was  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  entitled  "  The  Master 
of  the  Situation."  It  said  "  the  young  Irish  squire  of  English 
education  and  American  descent "  was  "  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  figiure  in  the  empire.  .  .  .  One  of  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  ...  he  is,  beyond  question,  one  ot 
the  most  powerful.  ...  He  is  not  only  the  chief  of  a  devoted 
party,  as  much  the  *  uncrowned  king  of  Ireland '  as  in  the  days 
before  Kilmainham,  but  he  aspires,  not  without  solid  ground  for 
his  ambition,  to  play  the  part  of  a  Parliamentary  Warwick,  and  to 
pose  as  the  master  of  the  situation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament," 
"  One-half  of  our  recent  mistakes,"  the  Pall  Mall  went  on  to  say, 
"  have  arisen  from  our  not  taking  sufficient  account  of  Mr.  Pamell 
and  the  people  who  think  with  Mr.  Pamell.  ...  It  would  be  equally 
irrational  to  wax  wroth  at  what  is  described  as  his  ^  malevolent 
language,'  or  the  *  brutality '  of  his  vituperation.  We  gave  them 
the  plank  bed,  the  solitary  cell,  and  prison  fare.     They  give  us  in 
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return  *  vulgar  obloquy  and  truculent  abuse.'  So  far  as  the  ex- 
change goes  we  have  so  much  the  best  of  that  we  need  not  be  too 
squeamish  about  the  quality  of  their  compliments."  The  article 
concluded  by  saying  that  though  ^^Mr.  Pamell's  claim  to  be 
master  of  the  situation  cannot  be  fully  recognised  until  he  gives 
proof  that  he  can  hold  together  a  party  which  has  never  before 
been  held  together  for  any  length  of  time,"  yet,  "should  Mr. 
Pamell  really  unite  Irishmen,  and  teach  ihem  submission  and 
loyalty  to  their  own  leader,  he  will  do  more  for  Ireland  than  any- 
thing he  has  as  yet  even  attempted." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE   AND   HALT. 
I.  FRANCE. 

The  new  year  of  1883  opened  in  the  midst  of  the  stormy  and 
conflicting  emotions  roused  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France  by  the  death  of  Leon  Gambetta.  Rarely,  indeed,  has 
been  witnessed  a  more  imposing  spectacle  than  that  of  the  public 
funeral  decreed  to  his  remains  by  the  State  ;  never  were  demon- 
strations of  national  regret  and  sense  of  loss  more  universal.  But, 
already,  those  whose  pretensions  to  power  had  been  silenced  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  existence,  were  beginning  to  speak  boldly.  "  We 
ought  to  make  haste,"  said  the  Gazette  de  France ;  "  now  that 
Grambetta  is  dead,  the  Count  de  Chambord  must  show  himself  at 
once."  And  the  Canatitutionel  to  this  replied,  "  Conservatives 
must  remember  that  the  royalist  solution  of  the  situation  is  not 
the  only  one."  Thus  provoked,  the  Gazette  de  France  retorted, 
"The  royalists  alone  can  deal  with  the  present  situation,  for 
Prince  Victor  is  a  minor.  Waiting  is  impossible.  We  must  take 
time  by  the  forelock." 

This  declaration  disturbed  Prince  Napoleon  (Jerome),  afraid 
of  being  anticipated  by  the  Count  de  Chambord.  For  a  while, 
though,  he  hesitated,  amused  by  the  project  of  abdicating  his 
pretensions  in  favour  of  his  son,  for  whom  he  proposed  to  obtain  a 
post  in  the  Italian  army,  in  the  hope  that  King  Humbert  would 
present  his  nephew  to  the  Courts  of  Eiurope  as  heir  to  the  throne 
of  the  Napoleons.  But  Prince  Jerome's  fears  of  the  Count  de 
Chambord  got  the  upper  hand,  and  on  January  13  he  sent  for  MM. 
Philis  and  Georges  Lachaud,  to  whom  he  c(»nmunicated  the  text 
of  a  manifesto,  which  it  was  decided  to  placard  and  distribute 
gratuitously,  in  order  to  produce  as  great  an  effect  as  possible.  In 
spite  of  the  representations  and  remonstrances  of  the  larger 
number  of  the  Prince's  immediate  circle,  this  manifesto  appeared 
oa  the  morning  of  January  15.  It  was  a  wordy  document,  opening 
with  violent  abuse  of  the  Republic,  which  was  followed  up  by 
separate  indictments  of  every  branch  of  the  administration. 
"  After  twelve  years'  trial  of  a  Parliamentary  Republic,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  you  have  no  Government  .  .  .  the  army  is  given  up  to 
inooinpetent  men  .  •  •  the  administration  is  the  slave  of  the  most 
miserable  electioneering  interests  .  •  .  the  magistracy  is  menaced 
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.  .  .  Our  finances  are  dilapidated  .  .  .  Religion  is  attacked  by 
a  persecuting  atheism."  In  conclusion,  Prince  Napoleon  pro- 
claimed himself  ready  to  raise  up  the  fallen  nation,  and  bade 
France  remember  that  as  the  "  heir  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon 
III.  he  was  the  only  man  living  whose  name  had  united  the  votes 
of  seven  million  three  hundred  thousand  men." 

The  immediate  result  of  this  manifesto  was  the  arrest  of  its 
author,  who  was  lodged  in  the  Conciergerie  before  the  close  of  the 
day.  On  January  31  the  magisterial  investigation  into  his  case 
was  concluded,  and  on  February  9  he  was  released.  The  decision 
of  the  thirteen  judges  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  was  said 
to  have  been  unanimous,  and  to  have  been  expected  by  the  Go- 
vernment, who  had  already  introduced  (Jan.  21)  two  Bills  deal- 
ing with  the  questions  raised  by  the  manifesto  of  Prince  Napoleon. 
M.  Falli^res,  in  introducing  these  measures  said,  "  What  we  ask  of 
you  is  to  give  us  the  powers  necessary  if  the  case  happened — 
to  take  preventive  measures  against  any  member  of  one  of  these 
families,  whose  conduct  shall  appear  to  us  a  menace  to  the  public 
peace,  or  a  danger  to  the  security  of  the  State. 

**  There  is  another  point  to  which  we  think  it  right  to  call 
your  attention — viz.,  the  posts  held  in  the  army  by  some  of  the 
persons  in  question.  Serious  inconveniences  might,  at  a  given 
moment,  result  from  this  situation ;  and  we  have  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  ask  of  you  the  rigTit  of  placing  them,  if  circumstances 
require  it,  en  disponibUitS.  We  have  consequently  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  you  the  following  Bill: — 

^^'Olauae  1. — A  decree  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
adopted  at  a  Cabinet  Council  may  enjoin  any  member  of  one  of 
the  families  which  have  reigned  in  France,  and  whose  presence 
is  calculated  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the  State,  to  quit  imme- 
diately the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

"  *  Clause  2. — Any  person  coming  under  the  foregoing  clause, 
who,  after  being  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  quitting  France, 
through  the  aforesaid  measures,  has  returned  thither  without  the 
permission  of  the  Government,  shall  be  taken  before  the  police 
courts  and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  five 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  punishment  he  shall  be  recon- 
ducted to  the  frontier. 

*' '  Clause  3. — Those  persons  coming  under  the  foregoing  clauses 
who  form  part  of  the  army  may,  to  whatever  branch  they  belong, 
be  placed  in  the  state  of  disponibiliU  provided  for  by  the  Law 
of  the  19th  of  May,  1834.'" 

This  Bill  was  received  with  incessant  interruptions  from  the 
Reactionaries,  such  as  "  Why  not  shoot  them  at  once  ?  "  **  This 
is  a  law  of  general  safety,"  &c. ;  whilst  the  Extreme  Left  gave 
vent  to  excessive  indignation  at  the  permissive  character  of  Clause 
3,  some  exclaiming  "  Dismiss  them  at  once  1 "  others,  "  It  ought 
to  have  been  done  ten  years  ago ; "  and  M.  Cl^menceau  called 
out  "Are   you   going   to  wait    till   they  haveshot  you?"    An 
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equally  stormy  reception  was   given   to  the    second   Bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  M.  Dev^,  and  which  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Clause  1 . — Whoever,  by  any  of  the  means  named  in  Article 
23  of  the  Law  of  the  29th  of  July,  1881,  shall  commit  an  outrage 
against  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment of  from  six  months  to  two  years,  and  by  a  fine  of  from 
100  fr.  to  3,000  fr.,  or  by  either  of  these  penalties  singly. 

"  Clause  2. — The  removal  or  defacing  of  the  public  emblems 
of  the  authority  of  the  Republican  Grovernment,  out  of  hatred  of 
or  contempt  for  that  authority,  and  the  exhibition  in  public  places 
or  meetings,  the  distribution  or  sale,  of  all  signs  or  symbols  calcu- 
lated to  spread  the  spirit  of  rebellion  or  disturb  the  public  peace, 
shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  of  from  three  months  to  one 
year,  and  a  fine  of  from  1 00  fr.  to  2,000  fr.,  or  either  of  these 
penalties. 

"  Clause  3. — The  offence  provided  for  by  Article  24,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Law  of  the  29th  of  July,  1881,  and  those  provided  for  by 
Clauses  1  and  2  of  the  present  Bill,  shall  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  police  courts,  and  the  prosecution  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  common  law  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  code 
of  criminal  investigation. 

"  Clause  4. — Article  463  of  the  Penal  Code  applies  to  the 
offences  provided  for  by  the  present  Bill." 

Another  Bill  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Ballue  befoie  the 
close  of  the  sitting,  who  proposed  that  the  Orleans  princes  should 
be  deprived  of  their  military  positions,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  been  conferred  on  them  in  violation  of  the  Law  of  the  19th 
of  May,  1834,  which  forms  the  organic  statute  on  the  promotion  of 
oflScers.  These  princes,  contended  M.  Ballue,  enjoyed  the  same 
privileges  as  if  they  were  members  of  a  reigning  family.  The 
Due  de  Chartres  had,  indeed,  renounced  his  pay,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, but  his  family  had  just  then  exacted  forty  millions  firom 
impoverished  France,  so  that  his  disinterestedness  gave  him  no 
title  to  public  gratitude.  If  the  Government  wished  to  put  the 
principle  of  military  subordination  beyond  question,  the  Orleans 
princes  should  at  once  be  struck  off  the  Army  List.  His  Bill 
embodied  these  objects.  Ultimately  M.  Falli^res  suggested  the 
reference  of  his  own  and  of  M.  Ballue's  proposals  to  the  same 
committee  as  that  on  M.  Floquet's  Exile  Bill,  which  was  to  be 
nominated  on  the  23rd.  Urgency  was  then  voted  on  the  Ballue 
proposals,  by  407  to  94,  and  M.  Laroche  Joubert  ironically 
moved  that,  in  the  face  of  prevailing  excitement  both  in  and  out 
of  doors,  these  Bills  had  better  be  discussed  at  Versailles  instead 
of  Paris. 

On  the  24th  it  was  known  that  the  Cabinet  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  oppose  M.  Floquet's  proposal  demanding  the  instant 
expulsion  of  all  members  of  former  reigning  families,  but  it  was 
also  understood  that  complete  agreement  by  no  means  prevailed  as 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Ministerial  Bills.     A  meeting  took  place 
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on  the  25th  between  the  committee  and  Ministers,  at  which  Mr. 
Duclerc  stated  his  objections  to  the  Floquet  Bill,  and  added  that 
his  colleagues  had  commissioned  him  to  defend  the  Grovemment 
Bill.  Various  questions  were  asked,  and  Ministers  having  retired, 
M.  Floquet  was  sent  for,  and  promised  to  agree  to  whatever  the 
committee  should  decide.  The  Expulsion  Bill  was  then,  by  6 
votes  to  4,  with  1  neutral,  remodelled  thus  : — 

^^  1.  The  soil  of  France,  Algeria,  and  the  colonies  is  forbidden 
to  all  members  of  families  which  have  reigned  over  France. 

**  2.  The  persons  described  in  the  foregoing  clause  shall  enjoy 
no  political  rights  in  France.  At  elections,  ballot  papers  bearing 
the  names  of  these  persons  shall  be  treated  as  null.  They  shall  not 
in  any  capacity  form  part  of  the  French  Army. 

^'  3.  Any  person  named  in  Clause  1  who  shall  have  contravened 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  shall  be  taken  before  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Courts  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  of  from 
one  to  five  years.  On  the  expiration  of  his  punishment  he  shall  be 
conducted  to  the  frontier." 

M.  Madier  de  Montjau  declined  the  post  of  reporter,  and  after 
a  tie  between  M.  Lockroy  and  M.  Viette,  M.  Marcou  was  elected 
by  6  votes  to  5. 

On  the  following  day  M.  Duclerc,  having  been  taken  ill,  was 
unable  to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  committee.  Further 
attempts  were  meanwhile  made  at  compromise.  On  the  27th  the 
five  moderates  of  the  committee  presented  a  declaration  in  fiivour  of 
the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  Grovemment  Bill  as  a  sufficient 
safeguard.  The  majority  of  6  had  just  agreed  to  insert  this  dedar 
ration  in  M.  Marcou's  report,  when  M.  Falli^res  and  M.  Devte 
solicited  a  fresh  interview  with  the  committee.  They  annoimced 
that  nine  of  the  Ministers  (the  whole  Cabinet  with  the  exception 
of  M.  Duclerc,  ill,  and  Admiral  Jaur^guibury,  resigned)  had  agreed 
to  M.  Fabre's  counter-project,  which  was  substantially  the  same  as 
the  declaration  of  the  minority.  The  question  was  thus  re-opened, 
and  the  committee  by  7  to  4  decided  to  begin  afresh,  and  the 
Fabre  scheme  was  adopted  by  6  to  5,  M.  Ballue  turning  the  scale 
in  its  favour.  After  an  hour's  adjournment,  M.  Fabre  read  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted  by  6  to  5 : — 

^^  An  incident  has  offered  the  Grovemment  and  the  Chamber 
occasion  for  considering  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  put  an^id 
to  the  exceptional  situation  in  which  the  repeal  of  the  exile  laws 
(contrary  to  the  examples  of  all  Governments  which  have  preceded 
the  Republican  Government)  has  placed  the  members  of  the 
families  which  have  reigned  in  France.  M.  Floquet  submitted  a 
proposal  which  was  declared  urgent,  and  which  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  proposal  of  MM.  Lockroy  and  Ballue.  The  Govern- 
ment, on  its  side,  has  submitted  a  Bill  on  the  same  subject.  The 
members  of  the  Govemment  heard  by  the  committee  have  rejected 
M.  Floquet's  proposal,  which  seemed  to  them  excessive.  Never- 
theless, the  committee  at  first  adopted  this  proposal,  oombined 
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with  those  of  MM.  Ballue,  Lockroy,  Duclaud,  De  la  Porte,  and 
Liouville.  But  in  consequence  of  the  compromises  which  have 
been  proposed,  the  Ministry  has  made  fresh  declarations,  which 
have  led  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  submit  the  following 
proposal  to  you ; — 

^^^  Clause  1. — The  members  of  families  which  have  reigned  in 
France  can  fulfil  no  electoral  function  and  no  civil  or  military 
employment.  Voting  papers  bearing  the  names  of  the  above- 
mentioned  persons  will  not  be  counted. 

*•  *  Clause  2. — A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Bepublic,  de- 
livered at  a  Cabinet  Council,  may  order  any  member  of  one  of  the 
&milie8  which  have  reigned  in  France,  and  whose  presence  is  cal- 
culated to  compromise  the  safety  of  the  State,  to  at  once  leave  the 
territory  of  the  fiepublic. 

"  *  Clause  3. — ^Any  person  coming  under  the  foregoing  clause, 
who,  after  having  been  conducted  to  the  frontier  and  having  left 
France  in  consequence  of  the  aforesaid  measures,  returns  without 
Government  authorisation,  shall  be  brought  before  a  correctional 
tribunal  and  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  one  to  five  years. 
After  the  expiry  of  this  term  he  shall  be  again  conducted  to  the 
frontier.' " 

This  report  was  at  onoe  presented  to  the  Chamber,  and  the 
debate  was  set  down  for  Monday,  the  29th,  but  suddenly  there 
appeared  a  Havas  note  announcing  that  M.  Duclerc  refused  the 
compromise.  The  President,  who,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ministers, 
had  first  learnt  M.  Duclerc's  decision,  in  which  Greneral  Billot  con- 
curred, from  the  newspapers,  sent  Greneral  Pitti^  to  him  to  inquire 
if  it  were  authentic.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  he  convened 
a  Cabinet  Council,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  ministers  should  all 
resign.  M.  Duclerc's  resignation  was  then  obtained  ;  it  was  decided 
that  the  eight  Ministers  who  had  been  in  favour  of  the  compromise 
should  carry  the  matter  through  and  present  themselves  to  the 
Chamber  as  still  in  office.  Accordingly,  M.  Falli^res  accepted  the 
Premiership,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 

^^  In  consequence  of  a  disagreement  which  has  occurred  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  which  figures 
in  the  order  of  the  day  of  this  sitting,  the  Ministers  yesterday 
handed  their  resignation  to  the  President  of  the  Bepublic.  Three 
of  these  resignations  have  been  accepted.  They  are  those  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  and  Marine.  The  other  resig- 
nations have  been  withdrawn.  The  President  of  the  Bepublic  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  confiding  to  me  the  Premiership.  Although 
I  have  not  had  time — for  this  office  was  only  confided  to  me  a  few 
hours  ago— to  complete  the  Cabinet,  I  felt  that  our  first  duty  was 
to  place  oiurselves  at  your  disposal.  We  consider  it  a  question  of 
honour  to  settle  as  early  as  possible  the  question  submitted  to 
your  deliberation — not  that  the  country  has  anything  to  fear  for 
its  security,  but  because  when  such  questions  are  raised  before 
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Parliament,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  they  should  be 
speedily  settled." 

The  passing  of  the  Bill  as  drawn  by  M.  Fabre  was  now  con- 
sidered a  settled  thing.     On  February  1  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
adopted  a  resolution  to  remain  in  permanent  sitting  until  the 
proposals  before  it  on  the  Expulsion  Bill  should  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  House  did  not  rise  till  midnight,  having  previously  passed 
the  whole  Bill  by  343  to  1 63.     The  Senatorial  Committee,  how- 
ever, recommended  its  rejection  (February  8).     In  the  course  of 
the  debate  (February  11),  M.  Challemel  Lacour    made  a  very 
powerful  speech  in  its  favour ;  and  M.  Dev^s  put  very  forcibly  the 
point  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  Orleanist  Princes  having 
gone  to  Frohsdorf  was  to  class  their  pretensions  as  Legitimist. 
On  the  12th  the  Government  attempted  conciliation,  by  accepting 
M.  Barbey's  counter-proposition  empowering  "  the  President  of  the 
Republic  in  Cabinet  Council  to  banish  any  prince  whose  demon- 
strations or  acts  tended  to  jeopardise  the  Republic ; "  this  was  lost 
by  148  to  132.     The  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  then  put.     The  first 
clause,  disqualifying  any  prince  for  political  or  military  posts,  was 
lost  by  172  to  80.     On  clause  the  second,  M.  Leon  Say  moved  an 
amendment,  to  the  effect  that  any  prince  who  publicly  acted  as  a 
.  pretender  should  be  punished  with  exile ;  which  was  carried  by 
165  to  127.     The  Chamber  of  Deputies  instantly  sent  back  the 
Bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  substituting  for  it,  as  the  final  ex- 
pression of  its  views,  the  Barbey  proposal,  which  had  commanded 
an  imposing  minority  in  the  Senate ;  but  the  Senatorial  Committee, 
by   7    to  1,   pronounced    against    the    Deputies'    amendments, 
and  demanded  (February  16)  the  pure  and  simple  rejection  of  the 
Bill.     On  the  following  day  the  Senate  threw  out  the  Bill,  by  142 
to  137. 

Ministers  at  once  resigned,  and  a  new  Cabinet,  after  some 
negotiations,  was  formed,  in  which  M.  Ferry  took  the  Premier- 
ship and  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction;  General  Thibaudin 
became  Minister  of  War ;  M.  Charles  Bnm  of  Marine ;  M.  Chal- 
lemel Lacour  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  of  the 
Interior  ;  M.  Martin  Feuillee  of  Justice  ;  M.  Tirard  of  Finance  ; 
M.  Raynal  (a  Jew)  of  Public  Works  ;  M.  Meline  (a  protectionist) 
of  Agriculture ;  M.  Cochery  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  M. 
Herisson  of  Commerce.  On  February  22,  the  new  Ministers  ap- 
peared in  the  Chamber,  when  M.  Ferry  read  a  declaration,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  passages : — 

'^  It  is  especially  important  to  close  the  incident  which  has  so 
unfortunately  disturbed  the  accord  between  the  two  Assemblies 
of  the  Republic.  Oiu*  first  duty  will  be  to  satisfy  and  appease, 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  just,  legal,  and  possible,  your  legiti- 
mate demands ;  and  we  are  resolved  on  immediately  exercising  for 
this  purpose  the  imquestioned  rights  conferred  on  the  Executive 
Power  by  the  Law  of  May  19,  1834.  We  think  there  is  at  present 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  .  .  .  The  urgent  measures,"  he  went  on 
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to  say,  ^^  those  which  are  ripest  and  can  wait  no  longer,  are  easily 
enumerated.  Not  to  speak  of  the  reform  of  the  magistracy,  which 
has  just  taken  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  which  Parliament  is 
in  honour  bound  to  bring  to  a  termination ;  or  of  the  municipal 
law,  on  which  it  will,  we  think,  be  easy  for  the  Government  and 
the  Chambers  to  agree ;  or  of  the  Army  Bills,  which,  like  the 
army  itself,  occupy  the  chief  place  in  our  common  thoughts — there 
have  been  placed  on  the  orders  of  the  day  of  the  Chamber,  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Bill,  so  impatiently  awaited  by  the  country, 
and  the  Bills  relative  to  superannuations  and  provident  societies — 
Bills  which,  with  that  on  trades  unions,  will  give  a  special  stamp 
to  the  work  of  this  legislature.  On  our  side,  gentlemen,  we  shall 
shortly  lay  before  you  the  ordinary  Budget  of  1884,  which  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Chamber,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  the  strictest  economy.  We  shall  open 
negotiations  with  the  great  railway  companies  with  a  firm  hope 
that  they  will  result  in  just  agreements,  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  State,  and  facilitating  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  public 
works  without  overcharging  our  credit.  We  shall  likewise  shortly 
submit  to  you  measmres  completing  the  organisation  of  the  French 
Protectorate  in  Tunis,  convinced  that  such  an  organisation  as  we 
desire  will  enable  us  rapidly  to  reduce,  in  a  considerable  propor- 
tion, the  expenses  of  the  occupation. 

"  The  foreign  policy  of  this  Cabinet,  like  that  of  all  its  prede- 
cessors for  the  last  eleven  years,  can  only  be  a  policy  of  peace." 

The  declaration  was  well  received,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  an 
explanation  from  General  Thibaudin  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  utilise  the  Law  of  1834  which  had  been  referred  to. 
Amongst  its  main  provisions  were  these  : — 

**  Article  6. — ^The  placing  in  non-activity,  by  withdrawal  of 
functions,  is  effected  by  Royal  decision,  on  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  War. 

"  Article  8. — Officers  in  non-activity  by  withdrawal  or  sus- 
pension of  functions  are  capable  of  being  again  placed  in  activity. 
The  time  passed  by  them  in  non-activity  is  reckoned  as  effective 
service  solely  as  negativing  dismissal  from  the  service  and  as 
regards  superannuation  allowances.'^ 

A  report  therefore  of  the  Minister  of  War  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  appeared  in  the  Official  Journal  of  February  25, 
which  after  reciting  the  commonplaces  proper  to  the  situation, 
went  on  to  declare  that  there  was  ground  "for  applying  to  the  under- 
mentioned officers  the  provisions  of  the  Laws  of  the  19th  of  May, 
1834,  Articles  2, 3, 4,  5,  and  6  ;  of  the  4th  of  August,  1839,  Articles 
2,  3,  and  5,  especially  the  last  paragraph  ;  and  of  the  13th  of  March, 
1875,  Article  8  ;  and  for  placing  them  in  non-activity.  These  officers 
are  M.  d'Orleans  (Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis),  Due  d'Aumale, 
General  of  Division,  on  the  retired  list;  M.  d'Orleans  (Robert 
P.  L.  E.  F.),  Due  de  Chartres,  Colonel  of  the  12th  Regiment  of 
Chasseurs ;  and  M.  d'Orleans  (F.  P.  M.),  Due  d'Alenpon,  captain 
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in  the  12th  Regiment  of  Artillery.  If  you  approve  of  this  pro- 
posal I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  to  sign  the  accompanying 
Decree.  Accept,  &c."  This  document  was  followed  by  the  Decree, 
and  the  situation  it  created  wan  eventually  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Senate.  On  March  1,  when  the  question  as  to  the  l^^ality 
of  the  action  taken  in  respect  of  the  Orleanist  Princes  w&s 
raised  by  General  Robert  before  the  Upper  House,  M.  Ferry 
demanded  the  order  of  the  day,  which  was  at  once  voted  by  154 
to  110. 

In  his  declaration  the  Premier  had  given  prominence  to  the 
Magistracy  Bill;  the  Chamber,  which,  in  June  1882,  had,  by  a 
coalition  of  Extremists  and  Reactionaries,  endorsed  the  principle 
of  elective  judges,  referring  the  settlement  of  details  to  the  com- 
mittee, reversed  its  decision  when  the  report  was  presented,  on 
January  27,  by  274  to  224.  The  Reactionaries  again  voted  in  a 
mass  for  a  system  condemned  by  them  as  revolutionary,  but  38 
Republicans  changed  sides,  and  33  became  neutral,  against  whom 
we  must  set  off  18  new  recruits.  The  attempt  to  split  up  Clause  1, 
so  as  to  take  a  separate  division  on  the  abolition  of  irremovalHlity 
and  on  election,  having  been  defeated,  both  these  innovations  were 
negatived,  and  the  conmiittee  declared  that  the  Bill  was  at  an 
end.  M.  DevAs  thereupon  stated  that  the  Government  scheme 
should  be  at  once  brought  forward.  The  two  most  important 
clauses  of  this  Bill  were  that  empowering  the  Government  to 
reduce  the  number  of  judgeships,  and  that  which  suspended 
judicial  irremovability  for  three  months.  Submitted  to  the 
Chamber  on  January  29,  the  Bill  went  up  to  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  on  July  31,  with 
amendments,  to  which  the  Deputies  agreed  on  August  1.  One 
clause  only,  that  debarring  magistrates  from  seats  in  Parliament, 
had  been  struck  out  by  the  Senate,  M.  Ferry  agreeing,  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  question  of  the  "  parliamentary  incompati- 
bility of  officials  "  should  be  dealt  with  by  anotlier  Bill.  In  spite 
of  the  Ministerial  pledges,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Chamber  to 
reinsert  the  clause,  and  this  motion  was  only  defeated  by  215  to 
1 97,  so  that  but  for  the  votes  of  Ministers  and  Under-Secretaries 
Government  would  have  been  in  a  minority.  The  feeling  of  the 
Extreme  Left  was  so  strong  that  they  maintained  that  neither 
deputies  nor  senators  should  fill  judgeships,  embassies,  military 
commands,  nor  even  paid  offices  of  departments  or  municipalities. 
On  November  24,  the  Bill  promised  by  M.  Ferry  passed  the 
Chamber.  It  was  a  compromise,  for  whereas  the  Radicals  con- 
tended that  a  seat  in  Parliament  should  necessitate  the  resignation 
of  any  public  appointment,  the  Bill  as  it  passed  permitted  Ambas- 
sadors, Ministers,  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  and  Professors  to  con- 
tinue to  sit ;  but  military  men  on  the  active  list  were  shut  out ; 
and  any  Senator  or  Deputy  becoming  a  director  of  a  company 
subsidised  by,  or  having  a  contract  with,  the  State  will  forfeit  his 
seat,  though  he  will  be  eligible  for  re-election.     So,  too,  with  all 
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persons  whosie  names  figure  with  their  parliamentary  qualification 
in  prospectuses  or  circulars  of  financial  undertakings. 

In  dealing  with  these  questions,  the  Grovemment  of  M,  Ferry 
appeared  to  be  feeling  their  way  towards  taking  up  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  Extremists.  As  the  year  went  on  this  intention 
became  more  clearly  defined.  When  the  Chamber  (March  5)  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  Bevision  of  the  Constitution,  which  had 
been  revived  by  the  Extremists,  who  hoped  to  overturn  the  Cabinet 
with  the  aid  of  the  Reactionaries,  the  only  interesting  incident  of 
the  debate  was  the  speech  of  M.  Jules  Ferry.  He  reminded  ^the 
Chamber  that  it  had  already  voted  revision,  fomteen  months  ago, 
when  it  overthrew  Gambetta;  that  nothing  had  come  of  the 
resolution ;  that  any  Cabinet  taking  it  up  to  the  Senate  would 
encounter  a  certain  rebuff;  that  a  revision  campaign  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  move  ;  that  the  country  wanted  stability ;  and  that 
the  eve  of  the  Senatorial  elections  of  January,  1885,  would  be  quite 
early  enough  to  moot  the  question.  Although  in  August,  1881, 
the  Premier  had  given  the  watchword  *'  no  revision,"  he  was  of 
course  unable,  in  bis  new  situation  and  with  his  new  colleagues, 
to  do  more  than  beg  for  a  postponement,  but  he  boldly  made  this 
a  question  of  confidence.  The  result  justified  his  determination. 
On  March  6  the  Chamber  expressed  its  confidence  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Government  respecting  revision,  and  refused,  by 
307  to  205,  to  consider  the  Andrieux-Barodet  proposals.  But  if 
they  were  resolved  to  meet  the  Extremists  in  the  Chamber  with  a 
firm  front,  the  Cabinet  seemed  equally  determined  to  make  no 
dangerous  concessions  to  the  Reactionary  party  in  the  Senate. 
M.  Waldeck-Bousseau  met  M.  Jules  Simon's  Bill  on  Associations 
with  the  announcement  that  he  should  decline  to  give  "  unlimited 
freedom  to  monastic  communities."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  of  this  Bill,  which  had  been  originally  submitted  by  M. 
Dufaure  just  after  the  anti- Jesuit  decrees,  would  be  to  legalise  the 
Jesuit  and  other  monastic  communities,  and  to  rescind  all  the 
decrees  under  which  successive  Governments  since,  and  even  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  have  asserted  a  right  of  control  over  monasteries. 
The  Bill  was  rejected  by  169  to  122,  and  the  unhesitating  atti- 
tude of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  showed  its  effects  in  the  imexpected 
smallness  of  the  minority,  which  was  composed  wholly  of  the 
Reactionaries  and  the  Jules  Simon  group,  who  had  for  the  last  few 
years  coalesced  on  most  of  the  important  questions  decided  by  the 
Senate.  On  May  14,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Angoulfime,  which 
was  the  most  thoroughgoing  political  harangue  which  had  been 
heard  in  France  since  the  death  of  Gambetta,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  insisted  with  significant  force  on  the  necessity  that 
order  and  liberty  should  go  hand  in  hand.  "  The  Republic,"  he 
said,  "  will  be  the  universally  recognised  Government  of  France 
as  certainly  as  day  comes  after  night,  and  one  season  follows 
another.  But  with  what  delay  will  that  definitive  evolution  be 
accomplished  ?    Those  who,  like  myself,  believe  that  every  day 
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i;?hich  passes  without  this  result  being  obtained  is  a  loss  of  pros- 
perity, tranquillity,  and  work  for  the  country,  put  themselves  that 
question  with  their  hearts  full  of  patriotic  anxiety.  Gentlemen, 
during  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  lived  a  life  of  strife.  The 
Bepublican  Grovernment  has  been  constantly  assailed ;  it  has  been 
vouchsafed  no  peace  or  respite ;  it  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
power  without  having  really  exercised  it.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  Any  one  who  will  examine  accomplished  facts  with  im- 
partiality will  be  constrained  to  own  that,  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted by  the  struggle,  Democracy  has  gained  strength.  Seeing 
that  so  much  has  been  done,  I  cannot  help  inquiring  what  could 
have  been  accomplished  if  France  had  not  been  condemned  to 
expend  so  much  of  her  force  in  internal  strife.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  men  who  always  accuse  their  adversaries  of  perfidious  in- 
tentions, and  I  believe  that  many  of  them  are  men  of  good  faith ; 
BO  I  ask  them  just  to  calculate  what  the  continuance  of  a  sterile 
struggle,  without  hope  of  any  possible  issue,  may  cost  the  gran- 
deur of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  this  department  can,  perhaps, 
better  than  any  one  in  France  understand  how  disastrous  for  com- 
merce and  industry  political  strife  must  be.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  all  suffer  from  its  effects  ?  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  more 
patriotic  and  wise  to  fortify  Republican  institutions  which  have 
the  resolute  adhesion  of  the  country,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
greater  development  of  its  material  interests  ?  With  regard  to 
the  duty  of  the  Government  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  it  should 
have  no  greater  care  than  to  insure  and  render  definitive  the 
work  of  pacification  and  unification,  the  completion  of  which  is 
so  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  France.  It  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  discern  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed  calmly  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  I  am  convinced  that  after  so  many  trials 
and  sacrifices  the  country  longs  for  a  stable  state  of  affairs,  which 
would  enable  the  Eepublican  Government  to  work  in  peace  at 
internal  organisation.  The  Government  should  assure  to  all  that 
quota  of  justice  and  protection  which  can  be  only  given  by  a 
militant  Government,  which  has  abdicated  none  of  those  traditions 
which  are  the  glorious  inheritance  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
That  duty,  gentlemen,  is  to  be  a  Government."  In  touching  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau  declared,  in  con- 
clusion, that  he  would  permit  free  discussion  of  all  and  every  subject, 
but  that  he  would  not  allow  the  Kepublic  to  be  outraged,  though 
he  wished  to  welcome  all  those  who  would  loyally  adhere  to  the 
existing  form  of  Government. 

In  July,  M.  Ferry  promptly  declined  to  be  present  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  on  the  Place  de  la  Republique,  because 
the  President  of  the  Municipality  announced  his  intention  of 
demanding,  in  his  speech,  autonomy,  and  a  Mayor  for  Paris,  as  also 
of  urging  on  the  Premier  the  desire  felt  by  his  party  for  a  general 
amnesty.  M.  Ferry  also,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  through 
Normandy  in  the  month  of  October,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
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the  Extremists  in  the  speeches  made  by  him  at  Bouen  and  at 
Havre.  A  reply,  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto,  was  instantly  issued 
by  the  "  Union  of  the  Permanent  Radical  Committees,"  which 
was  signed  by  MM.  Cl^menceau,  Laisant,  and  others.  This 
document  asserted  that  ^'  for  the  last  twelve  years  the  Bepublio 
had  been  attacked  by  Beactionaries  and  Clericals  with  the  conniv* 
anoe  of  Bepublican  apostates ;  that  sincere  Democrats  must  defeat 
these  machinations,  and  band  together  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bepublic." 

It  was  also  attempted  to  mak^  capital  out  of  the  incidents 
which  attended  the  visit  paid  to  Paris  by  the  King  of  Spain  in  the 
course  of  the  same  month.     The  Government,  it  was  maintained, 
were  guilty  of  a  disgraceful  want  of  patriotism  in  receiving  a  prince 
fresh  from  Berlin,  who  had  donned  a  Prussian  uniform,  and  ac- 
cepted the  honorary  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of  Uhlans  in  garrison 
at  Strasbourg.     The  King  was  received  on  hia  arrival  with  hooting, 
and  other  manifestations  of  hostility  so  offensive  that  the  President 
of  the  Bepublic  was  forced  to  make  a  formal  apology,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  in  the  Ojfftdal  Journal  was  exacted  by  the  Spanish 
Government.     The  Minister  of  War,  General  Thibaudin,  who  had 
feigned  illness  in  order  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  official  cere- 
monial of  the  King's  reception,  became,  for  a  moment,  the  hero  of 
the  Extremists,  but  some  idea  of  the  want  of  unity  which  causes 
the  weakness  of  their  party  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on 
a  subscription  being  opened  to  present  hira  with  a  sword  of  honour 
on  his  resignation  of  his  portfolio,  only  half  the  sum  necessary  was 
forthcoming. 

The  results  of  the  elections  to  the  Departmental  Councils,  which 
took  place  in  the  same  month  (October),  were  such  as  to  encourage 
the  Government  to  persevere  with  firmness  in  the  policy  of  moder- 
ation which  they  had  from  the  first  pursued.  Boughly  speaking, 
these  Councils  now  contain  over  2,000  Eepublicans,  to  1,000  Be- 
actionaries of  various  shades,  and  this  shows  a  considerable  gain  to 
the  existing  order  of  things,  even  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
of  1880.  Anarchist  demonstrations  have  also  proved  abortive;  the 
gathering  at  St.  Maud^,  to  celebrate  Napoleon's  Day  (August  15), 
laid  bare  the  internal  divisions  of  the  Bonapai'tist  faction ;  and  the 
Legitimist  banquets,  which  had  in  previous  years  been  a  source  of 
annoyance,  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  which 
took  place  at  Frohsdorf,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  August  23. 
But  this  death  gave  to  the  Orleanist  princes  a  political  im- 
portance which  they  had  never  before  possessed.  (See  **  Annual 
Begister,"  1883,  p.  225.) 

The  colonial  policy  pursued  by  the  Ferry  Cabinet  has  undoubt- 
edly been,  in  a  high  degree,  popular  with  the  country.  The 
settlement  of  Tunis,  delayed  by  the  fall  of  M.  de  Freycinet  in 
July,  1 882,  has  been  pushed  forward.  M.  Cambon,  the  Minister 
Besident,  came  over  to  Paris  inmiediately  after  M.  Ferry's  acces- 
sion to  oflSce,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  Government  with  a  view 
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to  putting  an  end  to  the  ill-defined  situation  of  the  French  by  ob- 
taining the  ratification  of  the  Convention,  the  articles  of  which  ran 
as  follows : — 

"  Art.  1. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
its  Protectorate  by  the  French  Government,  His  Highness  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  engages  to  make  the  administrative,  judicial,  and  financial 
reforms  which  the  French  Government  shall  deem  desirable. 

"ilr^.  2. — The  French  Government  shall  guarantee,  at  the  time^ 
and  under  the  conditions  which  to  it  shall  seem  best,  a  loan  to  be 
issued  by  His  Highness  the  Bey  for  the  conversion  or  reimbursement 
of  the  consolidated  debt,  amounting  to  125,000,000  fr.,  and  of 
the  floating  debt,  to  the  maximum  extent  of  17,549,300  fr.  His 
Highness  the  Bey  engages  not  to  contract  any  further  loan  for  the 
account  of  the  Regency,  without  the  authorisation  of  the  French 
Government. 

^^Art,  3. — His  Highness  the  Bey  shall  charge  on  the  revenues  of 
the  Regency — (1)  The  sums  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  loan 
guaranteed  by  France ;  (2)  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  piastres 
(1,200,000  fr.),  the  amount  of  his  civil  list ;  the  surplus  revenue 
being  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the  Regency 
and  the  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  the  Protectorate. 

"  Art.  4. — ^The  present  arrangement  confirms  and  completes, 
where  needful,  the  Treaty  of  May  12,  1881.  It  shall  not  alter 
the  provisions  already  agreed  to  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  war 
contributions. 

"  Art.  5. — ^The  present  Convention  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic." 

The  Ratification  Bill  also  contained  a  clause  authorizing  the 
Government,  in  case  of  need,  to  advance  sums  to  the  Bey  at  4  per 
cent,  interest,  to  be  paid  back  within  ten  years  from  January  1, 1889, 
the  total  of  these  sums  not  to  exceed  2,500,000  fir.  per  annum. 
Proceedings  upon  this  Bill  were  not  completed  till  the  end  of 
June,  but  that  for  the  organization  of  the  new  Tribunals  passed 
both  Houses  in  March,  and  the  Tribunals  themselves  were  formally 
installed  on  April  24.  They  were  intended  to  have  present  juris- 
diction in  cases  between  Frenchmen  and  natives  in  Tunis,  aii^ 
eventually  between  the  Bey's  subjects  in  their  litigation  witii  one 
another.  Ultimately,  it  was  understood,  their  action  would  also 
extend  to  foreigners ;  that  is,  when  all  the  Powers  had  agreed  to 
repeal  the  Capitulations.  The  long-standing  question  of  the  com- 
pensations due  to  foreigners  settled  at  Sfax  when  the  bombardment 
took  place,  was  decided  by  a  decree  of  the  Bey  published  on  May  7, 
and  awarding  various  sums,  to  the  amount  of  1,447,854  fir. 

The  friendly  offices  of  England  as  mediator  in  the  quarrel 
between  France  and  Madagascar  were  declined  by  the  Government 
of  M.  Duclerc  by  a  Note  of  January  24,  but  it  was  not  until  May  17 
that  news  was  received  of  the  presence  of  a  French  fleet  in 
Malagasy  waters.  It  was  explained  that  the  fleet  in  question 
consisted  only  of  a  frigate,  three  corvettes,  and  a  gunboat,  imder 
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the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Letbidre,  and  belonged  to  the 
ordinary  naval  station  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  it  was  added^  that 
Admiral  Pierre,  who  was  on  board  the  frigate  Flore,  would  replace 
Rear-Admiral  Lethi^re,  who  was  about  to  return  to  Europe.  A 
significant  paragraph,  however,  appeared  in  the  Tempa  of  May  18. 
"  It  is  possible,"  said  that  journal,  "  that  Admiral  Pierre,  after 
taking  over  the  command,  may  present  a  Note  to  the  Malagasy 
Government,  asserting  the  rights  of  France  on  the  north-western 
coast  of  the  island  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Note 
will  not  possess  the  character  of  an  ultimatum.''  No  one,  therefore, 
was  surprised  when,  at  the  Cabinet  Council  of  May  25,  the  Minister 
of  Marine  communicated  to  his  colleagues  a  telegram,  dated  2ian- 
zibar,  May  23,  which  contained  most  important  intelligence  from 
Madagascar.  By  that  telegram  Admiral  Pierre,  Commander  of  the 
French  Naval  Division  in  the  Indian  Seas,  announced  that  he  had 
commenced  putting  into  execution  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  his  Government.  He  informed  the  Cabinet  that  he 
had  done  away  with  all  the  military  posts  that  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment had  established  on  Sakalava  territory,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Madagascar,  over  which  territory  France  claims  to  exercise 
her  protectorate.  The  French  Admiral  also  announced  that  he  had 
seized  the  Custom  House  Station  of  Mayunga,  which  commands  the 
road  and  river  leading  to  Antananarivo.  The  Hova  garrison  occu- 
P3ring  the  Mayunga  Station  he  described  as  having  been  driven 
out.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  the  Flore,  carryiiig  the  flag 
of  Admiral  Pierre,  arrived  off  Tamatave,  and  on  the  evening  of 
June  1  an  ultimatum  was  handed  to  the  Governor  of  Tamatave,  to 
be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  Antananarivo, 
demanding : — 

"  1.  The  recognition  of  all  rights  the  French  claim  in  viftue  q£ 
all  treaties  they  have  made  with  the  Malagasy. 

"  2.  The  right  to  become  proprietors  of  land. 

*'  3.  An  indemnity  of  1,000,000  fr.  in  payment  of  certain  claims 
which  have  been  made  by  French  citizens." 

The  Malagasy  reply  to  the  French  ultimatum  was  negative.  It 
was  communicated  to  the  French  Consul  on  Saturday  the  9th,  and  on 
Sunday  the  10th  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  six  vessels,  opened  fire 
on  the  fort,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  point  on  which  the  town 
is  built.  Soon  after  the  firing  commenced  the  Hovas  were  seen  to 
evacuate  their  position,  retreating  in  good  order  to  the  hills,  and 
on  June  14  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  fort.  By  an  official 
document,  issued  on  the  same  day,  Tamatave,  and  the  adjacent 
territory  occupied  by  the  French,  was  declared  by  Admiral  Pierre 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Since  this  date  a  desultory  warfare  has  been 
carried  on,  in  which  the  chief  incidents  have  been  occasional  night 
attacks  by  the  Hovas,  or  the  burning  of  villages  by  the  French. 
Further  details  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  capture  of  Tama- 
tave were,  however,  communicated  to  the  French  Government  by 
the  Ambassador  of  England  on  July  10.     According  to  this  ipfor- 
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mation,  Admiral  Pierre,  on  June  22,  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Consulate,  one  Adrianizza,  a  Hova  by 
birth,  on  the  charge  of  conniving  with  the  enemy.  Admiral  Pierre 
was  alleged  to  have  ordered  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Pakenham,  to 
leave  the  town  within  a  specified  time,  and  Mr.  Pakenham,  being 
ill,  had  died  before  the  time  expired.  He  was  also  alleged  to  have 
arrested  Mr.  Shaw,  the  agent  of  one  of  the  Protestant  missions  at 
Antananarivo,  and  who  wielded  great  influence  there.  Lastly,  he 
was  alleged  to  have  prevented  an  English  man-of-war,  the  Dryadj 
from  conmiunicating  with  the  shore,  in  spite  of  the  request  of  the 
captain,  who,  however,  had  confined  himself  to  a  verbal  protest. 
This  intelligence  was  received  with  the  utmost  incredulity  by  the 
French  Government,  and  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  July  17,  declared,  in  reply  to  M.  Charmes,  that  he 
was  ^^  certain  that  Admiral  Pierre  had  not  ignored  the  consider- 
ations mutually  incumbent  upon  two  great  civilised  nations,  nor 
forgotten  the  rules  imposed  by  international  relations."  On  an 
investigation,  however,  of  the  above  allegations  they  were  found  to 
be  correct,  and  an  indemnity  of  25,000  fr.  was  paid  by  the  French 
Government  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  a  despatch  written  containing  a 
general  expression  of  regret. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  Tonquin  question  did 
not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  French  politics.  After  the 
publication  of  the  semi-official  note,  in  the  LiberU  (Dec.  27, 
1882),  respecting  the  measures  intended  by  the  Government,  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  sleep  until,  on  March  13,  M.  de  Saint- 
Vallier  put  a  question  in  the  Senate  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afiairs  on  the  situation  of  the  French  colonies,  and  especially  of 
Tonquin.  In  reply,  M.  Challemel-Lacour  said  "  a^  regarded  the 
question  of  Tonquin,  the  Government  had  definite  resolutions, 
which  it  would  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  after 
the  Easter  vacation,  in  the  form  of  a  demand  for  a  vote  of  credit. 
Referring  to  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  1874,  he  regretted  that 
the  Sovereign  of  Annam  had  violated  the  treaty,  and  recognised 
the  suzerainty  of  China ;  and  that  he  had  permitted  the  persecu- 
tion of  French  subjects,  and  encouraged  brigandage.  The  Govern- 
ment was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  The 
head  of  the  expedition  recently  sent  out  had  only  received  instruc- 
tions to  restore  order  and  enforce  respect  for  treaties  ;  but  he  had 
been  compelled  to  do  more,  in  the  presence  of  serious  hostilities. 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  To  withdraw  was  out  of  the  question. 
Nor  was  a  conquest  of  Tonquin  contemplated ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pursue  an  energetic  policy,  lest  what  is  said  in  China 
should  be  believed — viz.,  that  the  French  occupation  was  tempo- 
rary, and  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  end." 

The  Bill  was  not  laid  on  the  table  until  May ;  it  demanded 
the  inscription  in  the  ordinary  Budget  of  1833  of  a  supplementary 
credit  of  5,500,000  fr.  for  the  expedition  to  Tonquin.  In  the  pre- 
amble it  was  stated  that  a  "  General  Civil  Commissary  would  be 
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placed  at  the  he^^i  of  the  expedition,  which  would  be  charged  to 
organise  the  Protectorate,  and  to  insure  the  raising  of  the  sums 
destiaed  to  defray  the  costs  of  French  occupation."  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  this  credit  (May  15),  which  was  followed  with 
languid  attention,  M.  Challemel-Lacour  stated  that  "  since  Com- 
mandant Eivi^re  had  seized  the  fortress  of  Hanoi,  he  had  been 
constrained  to  resume  action,  but  that  the  French  garrisons  were 
now  safe."  A  second  clause,  added  to  the  Bill  by  the  Chamber,  and 
stipulating  for  the  establishing  by  law  a  Civil  Commissaryship, 
was  struck  out  when  the  credit  passed  the  Senate  (May  24),  but 
the  Government  acted  on  the  recommendation,  and  on  June  13 
M.  Harmand  was  gazetted  Civil  Commissary-General  in  Tonquin. 
But  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tonquin  credit  was  voted, 
disastrous  tidings  had  reached  the  Government.  Commandant 
Riviere  had  been  forced,  by  the  attacks  of  the  Black  Flags,  to  make 
a  sortie  from  Hanoi ;  he  was  accompanied  by  only  150  men,  the 
bulk  of  his  force,  numbering  some  400,  having  been  left  in  the 
citadel.  With  this  handful  of  men  he  met  the  enemy  on  ground 
covered  with  a  bamboo  thicket  from  the  shelter  of  which  the 
Annamites  shot  down  Riviere  and  his  troops.  On  June  3  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  detailed  explanations,  in  the 
Senate,  as  to  the  measures  which  Government  then  thought  it 
necessary  to  take.  Three  ironclads  had  sailed  from  Quiberon, 
Brest,  and  Corfu,  to  be  followed  by  other  vessels ;  reinforcements 
had  been  sent  up  to  Tonquin  by  the  Governor  of  Cochin  China, 
and  several  companies  had  also  been  despatched  from  New  Cale- 
donia. At  the  beginning  of  July  it  was  hoped  that  forces  would 
be  on  the  spot  of  a  sufficiently  imposing  character  to  provide  for 
every  emergency.  M,  Challemel-Lacour  then  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  Bouree  Treaty,  and  the  relations  between  France  and 
China.  He  pointed  out  that  M.  Bouree  had  never  been  authorised 
by  the  Home  Government  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  that  he  had  never  applied  for  such  authoris- 
ation, and  had  acted  spontaneously  and  precipitately,  so  much  so 
that  the  Viceroy  of  Pe  Tclii  Li,  with  whom  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  the  requisite 
powers  to  treat  or  were  anything  but  a  mere  eclaireur.  M. 
Bouree  appeared  to  have  acted  under  the  impression  that  in 
October  or  November,  1882,  a  war  between  France  and  China 
respecting  Tonquin  was  inevitable,  and  he  took  upon  himself, 
without  instructions  or  authorisation,  to  prevent  it.  .  .  .  The 
document  which  had  then  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Bouree  was  not  a 
Treaty  or  a  Convention,  but  merely  the  draft  of  a  Convention  or  a 
kind  of  memorandum.  Its  conditions  were  utterly  unacceptable. 
The  whole  document  was  at  variance  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  1874.  It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the 
arrangement  made  by  M.  Bouree  had  been  disavowed,  and  that  he 
himself  had  been  recalled.  .  .  In  conclusion,  M.  Challemel-Lacour 
denied  there  was  any  reason  to  apprehend  war  with  China,  and 
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emphatically  aflSrmed  that  Tonquin  was  "  outside  the  frontiers  of 
the   Chinese   Empire."     Never  were  the  vicissitudes   of  French 
foreign  policy  more  strikingly  illustrated;   both  M.  Barthdemy 
St.  Hilaire  and  M.  Gambetta  had  recognised  the  right  of  China 
to  concern  herself  in  the  affairs  of  Tonquin ;  M.  de  Freycinet  had 
insisted  that  they  did  not  regard  her ;  M.  Duclerc  had,  it  was 
asserted,  sent  M.  Bouree  to  Pekin,  and  M.  Bouree  was  now  dis- 
avowed by  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  who,  however,  entrusted  a  mis- 
sion to  M.  Tricou,  which  had  no  meaning  unless  the  suzerainty  of 
China  in  Annam  were  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
settling  the  points  in  dispute.     Meanwhile  some  doubt  appeared  to 
exist  as  to  whether  France  were  really  at  war,  even  with  Annam. 
On  July  22,  in  reply  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  said  : — "  The  Government  of  Annam,  the  Emperor 
Tu  Due,  has  never  declared  war  against  us ;  but  I  take  the  liberty 
to  observe,  that  the  Due  de  Broglie  seems  not  to  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  be  certain  whether  we  are  at  war  with  the  Annamites,  or 
even  with  the  Chinese.     We  have  not  declared  war  against  Annam." 
The  Due  de  Broglie :  "  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know." 
M.  Challemel-Lacour:  "The  Due  de  Broglie  seems  satisfied, 
and  I  might  sit  down ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied.     I  should  be  in- 
sincere towards  the  Senate,  the  country,  and  myself,  if  I  did  not 
add  something.     No,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  state  of  declared  war  with 
Annam.     We  neither  desire  the  destruction  of  that  Empire  nor  its 
dynasty.     Neither  has  Annam  ever  protested  against  the  treaty  of 
which  we  demand  the  fulfilment.     But  I  should  deceive  you  if  I 
were  not  to  say  that  the  facts  taken  altogether,  the  language  of 
Annam,  and  the  conduct  of  Annam,  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  its  Ambassadors,  oblige  us  to  believe  that  in 
reality  we  are  in  a  state  of  war  with  Annam.     There  is  no  war 
declared,  but  there  is  open  war.     It  is  but  too  clear,  from  the 
admissions  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  its  diplomatists,  that 
the  Chinese  and  Annamite  bands,  whether  under  black  or  yellow 
flags,  are  paid  by  the  Annamite  Empire.     What  matters  whether 
we  are  at  war  with  adventurers  or  with  a  Government  which  sup- 
ports and  pays  them  ?  " 

For  a  moment,  however,  the  war  in  Tonquin,  whether  ^*  de- 
clared" or  "open,"  seemed  likely  to  come  to  an  end.  On 
August  25  the  preliminaries  of  a  Treaty  were  signed  at  Hu6 
between  France  and  Annam.  The  conditions  were : — 1.  Full  and 
entire  recognition  of  the  French  Protectorate  over  Annam  and 
Tonquin ;  2.  The  dc^^itive  annexation  of  the  province  of  Binh- 
Thuan  to  French  Coc/un  China ;  3.  Occupation  by  the  French 
troops  of  the  forts  of  Jhuan-An  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Hue) ; 

4.  The  immediate  recall  of  the  Annamite  troops  from  Tonquin ; 

5.  That  all  mandarins  should  be  ordered  to  take  up  their  posts; 

6.  Confirmation  of  all  nominations  made  by  French  authority; 

7.  France  undertook  to  expel  from  Tonquin  the  bands  known  as 
the  "Black  Flags,"  ar  I  to  ensure  freedom  of  trade.     This  Treaty 
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contained  provisions  certain  to  be  unacceptable  to  China,  and  the 
negotiations  pending  between  that  Power  and  France  have  led 
to  no  result. 

The  Yellow  Book  on  China  and  Tonquin,  issued  when  the 
Chambers  reassembled  on  October  23.  contained  the  Chinese  reply 
to  the  last  French  memorandum  under  date  of  the  16th.  The 
Marquess  Tseng  stated  "  that  the  French  proposals  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  China  in  Annam  ...  In  the  absence 
of  the  old  arrangements,  by  which  the  King  of  Annam  was  inde- 
pendent (as  previous  to  1876)  of  any  power  but  the  Emperor  of 
China,  no  other  would  be  accepted  which  did  not  give  China 
exclusive  control  over  the  Red  River."  But  China,  he  added,  was 
prepared  to  open  that  river  for  commerce  to  all  nations  having 
treaties  with  the  Empire. 

The  French  continued  to  make  good  their  advance,  and  when 
the  report  on  the  Tonquin  credit  was  presented  to  the  Chamber 
(Dec.  2),  it  was  announced  that  the  Government,  in  accord  with 
the   military  chiefs  and   Civil  Commissioner  (M.    Harmand)  at 
Tonquin,  were  convinced  of  the  necessity,  if  France  wished  to  keep 
the  land  conquered,  and  turn  the  delta  of  the  Red  River  into  a 
sort  of  intrenched  camp  by  taking  possession  of  Sontay,  Bacninh, 
and  Hong-Hoa,  of  at  once  raising  the  number  of  land  troops  in 
Tonquin  to  8,000,  at  least.     The  question  of  their  sufficiency  the 
committee  on  the  report  left  to  Admiral  Courbet.     The  report 
further  declared  that  "  nothing  irreparable  had  as  yet  taken  place 
between  France  and  China."     The  Government  had,  it  declared, 
promised  that  if  further  increase  were  necessary  the  matter  should 
be    laid   before   Parliament,   but    it   was   hoped    that   with    the 
5,300,000  fr.  voted  last  May,  and  the  9,000,000  fr.  new  solicited,  it 
would  be  able  to  meet  all  expenses  up  to  January  1,  1884.     These 
two  credits,  however,  did  not  comprise  the  sums  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  the  maUrid  supplied  by  the  naval  and  artillery  ser- 
vices to  the  expedition,  estimated  at  3,000,000  fr.     If  these  sums 
did  not  figure  in  the  present  Bill,  it  was  because  it  only  applied  to 
the  expenditure  which  must  be  charged  on  the  Budget  of  1882, 
and  the  contracts  this  restoration  of  the  TnaUriel  implied  could 
not  be  made  soon  enough  for  the  expenditure  thereby  entailed  to 
figure  in  the  present  year's  estimates.     This  credit  was  adopted  on 
December  10,  by  381  to  146,  after  a  stormy  debate,  at  the  close  of 
which  various  orders  of  the  day  were  submitted.      That  of  M.  Paul 
Bert,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Cabinet,  was  as  follows :  "  The 
Chamber,   convinced  that  the  Government  will   display   all   the 
necessary  energy  in  defending  in  Tonquin  the  rights  and  honour  of 
France,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day."     This  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  carried  by  375  to  206,  the  minority  consisting  of  the  entire 
Right  and   Extreme  Left,  with  a  portion  of  the    Radical  Left. 
When  the  credit  of  20,000,000  fr.,  intended  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition  during  the  first  six  months  of  1884,  came  before 
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the  Chamber  a  few  days  later  (Dec.  16)  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
prefatory  statement,  which,  after  explaining  that  the  9,000,000  fr. 
just  voted,  coupled  with  the  5,898,000  fr.  previously  accorded,  were 
required  for  the  present  year,  and  that  next  year's  estimates 
assigned  only  614,000  fr.  for  Tonquin,  said: — "The  agitation  an- 
nounced at  Hue,  and  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  King  Hiep 
Hoa,  which  is  not  yet  ofificially  confirmed,  yet  is  unfortunately  but 
too  probable,  enforce  on  us  an  extreme  vigilance  in  the  direction 
of  Annam.  It  is  necessary  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the  towns 
occupied  by  us,  while  maintaining  a  sufficient  effective  for  the 
expeditionary  force.  We  have  therefore  to  send  to  Tonquin  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  which  will  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
a  general  of  division  commanding  in  chief.  We  shall  thus,  more- 
over, be  merely  conforming  to  the  mission  given  us  by  the  Chamber 
of  displaying  all  the  requisite  energy  for  defending  in  Tonquin  the 
rights  and  honour  of  France.  In  these  circumstances,  we  ask  for 
a  credit  of  17,000,000  fr.,  and  to  this  should  be  added  a  siun  of 
8.000,000  fr.,  representing  the  value  of  the  deliveries  which  were 
made  in  1883  by  the  naval  construction  and  artillery  departments, 
and  which  cannot  be  replaced  till  1884,  as  shown  in  a  note  to  the 
BUI  of  November  8  last— total,  20,000,000  fr." 

This  credit,  also,  was  promptly  voted  by  312  to  180,  and  in  the 
Senate  both  were  carried  almost  unanimously.  On  the  very  day 
on  which  they  were  taken  (Dec.  20)  the  telegram,  announcing  the 
capture  of  Sontay  by  the  French  troops  under  Admiral  Courbet, 
reached  Paris.  It  was  read  by  M.  Ferry — who  had  taken  over  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  retirement,  through  ill  health, 
of  M.  Challemel-Lacour — in  the  speech  by  which  he  wound,  up  the 
debate^  with  great  effect.  The  first  credit  was  then  adopted  by 
211  to  7  ;  and  the  second,  after  a  few  words  from  the  Bonapartist 
Marshal  Canrobert,  who  declared  the  country's  honour  to  be  at 
stake,  but  desired  a  plan  of  conciliation,  was  carried  by  215  to  6. 
The  bulk  of  the  Reactionaries  did  not  vote  at  all.  The  last  news 
of  the  year,  which  reached  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  month,  was  that 
M .  Tricou  had  arrived  at  Hue,  and  was  there  engaged  with  M. 
Champeaux  in  revising  the  Treaty  concluded  on  August  25.  The 
Chinese  Government  was  also,  so  it  was  said,  about  to  make  new 
proposals. 

French  finances,  during  1883,  presented  the  same  imsatisfactory 
features  as  in  1882.  Intoxicated  by  the  surplus  revenues  of  1880 
and  1881,  the  Chamber  had  run  up  expenditure  and  remitted 
taxes,  as  if  it  could  count  on  the  surplus  of  every  year  being 
superior  to  that  which  had  gone  before  it.  Not  even  the  critical 
statements  elicited  during  the  debates  on  the  Extraordinary  Budget 
for  1883  (Dec.  1882)  seemed  to  have  much  effect  in  enlightening 
the  body  of  the  Deputies.  When  the  Conversion  Bill  came  before 
the  Chamber  in  April,  M.  Ferry  was  obliged  energetically  to  com- 
bat an  amendment  for  devoting  the  34,000,000  fr.  expected  to  be 
saved  by  conversion  to  the  relief  of  agriciQture.     He  deprecated 
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the  reduction  of  the  land  tax  as  premature,  whilst  admitting  the 
desirability  of  consideriug  the  reduction  of  conveyancing  duties, 
and  of  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  part  of  the  cost  of  local  roads  ; 
but,  he  added,  "as  regarded  the  Budget  of  1884,  the  Chamber 
must  reflect  that  the  policy  of  unlimited  public  works  was  incom- 
patible with  remissions  of  taxation."  "  If,"  said  M.  Ferry,  "  the 
Chamber  would  make  up  its  mind  to  say,  'Better  relieve 
agriculture  this  year  than  multiply  railways,'  then  it  would 
approach  the  solution  of  the  diflBculty  which  was  crippling  PVench 
finance."  When  the  Bill  came  before  the  Senate,  M.  Chesnelong 
urged  that  "  unless  M.  de  Freycinet's  plan  of  public  works  was 
abandoned,  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  improvement  in  tlie 
financial  situation."  M.  Tirard,  in  reply,  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  of  "late  years  they  had  been  going  too  fast;  the 
Budget  of  1882  was  in  deficit,  and  the  Budget  of  1883  would  be 
in  the  same  situation."  He,  however,  denied  that  a  loan  was 
imminent.  "  In  1883,"  he  said,  "  there  would  be  no  loan  ...  As 
for  1884,  money  must  be  borrowed  for  the  extraordinary  works,  as 
had  been  always  understood."  But,  when  the  Extraordinary 
Estimates  for  1884  were  laid  on  the  table  (Aug.  1)  it  was  found 
that  it  was  intended  to  apply  36,000,000  fr.  of  the  loan  of 
300,000,000  fr.  Eedeemable  Three-per-cents  to  covering  the  deficit 
of  the  Extraordinary  Budget  for  1883.  Of  the  remaining 
264,000,000  fr. ;  140,000,000 fr.  were  to  be  expended  on  canals; 
110,000,000  fr.  on  war  material  and  fortifications ;  11,000,000  fr. 
on  naval  improvements  and  military  posts ;  and  3,000,000  fr. 
on  subterranean  telegraphs.  The  interest  and  redemption 
of  the  whole  to  be  covered  by  a  charge  levied  on  the 
Ordinary  Budget.  When  the  Extraordinary  Budget  came  to 
be  taken  by  the  Chamber,  in  November,  almost  the  only  point  at 
issue  between  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Rouvier  was  the 
reporter,  and  M.  Tirard,  was  as  to  the  amount  which  should  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  "  There  was,"  M.  Eouvier  contended, "  no 
real  deficit.  The  whole  difficulty  lay  in  this  matter  of  the  sinking 
fund.  The  system  proposed  by  the  committee  would  produce  a 
better  effect  on  the  public  mind  than  M.  Tirard's,  inasmuch  as  it 
removed  the  prevalent,  but,  as  he  believed,  unwarranted  appre- 
hensions of  a  deficit  ...  As  regarded  the  Public  Works  Estimate, 
he  defended  the  expenditure  incurred.  In  four  years  railways  had 
been  constructed  on  which  two  milliards  had  been  expended,  and 
this  expenditure  had  caused  an  annual  charge  on  the  country 
of  not  more  than  54,000,000  fr.  These  railways  might  remain 
some  time  unproductive,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  bring  life  and  prosperity  to  the  districts  they  traversed  .  .  . 
Their  construction  was  a  democratic  duty."  M.  Rouvier,  in  the 
name  of  the  committee,  maintained  that  deficits  only  existed 
because  the  Government  persisted  in  redeeming  debt,  whilst  they 
were  adding  largely  to  it.  This  was  the  contention  also  of 
M.  Tirard ;  but,  less  logical  than  M.  Rouvier,  he  refused  to  agree  tg 
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the  reduction  of  redemption  urged  by  the  committee.  On  this 
point  the  whole  discussion  turned.  The  reduction  proposed  by 
the  committee  was  rejected  on  December  1  by  287  to  183,  and  on 
the  20th  the  whole  budget  was  disposed  of.  By  the  narrow  majority 
of  237  to  218,  an  amendment  was  adopted  ordering  a  valuation  of 
landed  property  as  regards  the  land  tax  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  departments;  and  by  221  to  218  it  was  also  resolved  that  land 
ceasing  to  be  agricultural  and  becoming  devoted  to  manufactures  or 
commerce  should  be  taxed  as  houses. 

The   Army  Estimates,  passed  (Dec.  6)   after  a   short  general 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  General  Campenon,   who  had 
succeeded  General  Thibaudin  as  Minister  of  War,  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  of  prudence  in  matters  of  change,  and  of  proceeding 
experimentally.     He  remarked  that  8,000,000  fr.  had  been  saved  in 
the  Estimates,  but  hoped  that  the  state  of  the  revenue  would  not 
necessitate   this   deduction  another   year.       The   Budget   of  the 
Ministry    of  Marine  also   passed  without  much  comment,  Vice- 
Admiral  Peyron  pointing  out  the  importance  of  torpedo  vessels, 
the  construction  of  which  had  been  pressed  forward  by  his  pre- 
decessor.  Admiral   Jaureguiboury,   added    that    the    department 
would  not  lay  down  any  large  war  vessels  next  year,  and  declared 
that  an  expenditure  of  60,000,000  fr.  must  be  incurred  for  the 
artillery  necessary  for  the  fleet  and  the  coast  defences.     A  lively 
discussion  arose,  as  usual,  over  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship, 
which   gave   rise   to   the   regular   series   of  declarations.      MM. 
Lockroy   and   Clemeuceau,   as   representatives   of  the   school   of 
radical  measures,  refusing  to  sanction  the  Concordat,  and  wishing 
to   reject  the  Budget;  whilst  M.  Paul  Bert,   standing  for  Radi- 
calism  with  a  future,  accepts  the  Concordat  as  a  treaty  to  be 
denounced  by-and-bye,  and  meanwhile  determined  to  use  it  in 
order  to  put  the  Government  screw  on   the   clergy;  whilst  the 
Cabinet  defended  the  status  quo  as  leaving  little  to  be  desired. 
Certain  payments  to  the  clergy  were  struck  out,  and  the  stipend 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  reduced,  but  these  items  were  re- 
inserted by  the  Senate.     The  Budget  was  not  sent  to  the  Upper 
House  until  the  closing  days  of  December,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  the  Eeactionaries  announced  their  intention  of  abstaining  from 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  sufficient  time 
had  not  been  given  for  consideration.      But  it  was  understood 
that  if  the  Senate  would  sacrifice  its  pride,  and  vote  the  Budget 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  might  be  induced 
to  accept  the  Senatorial  amendments.     This  was  done  (Dec.  29), 
after  a  powerful  appeal  by  M.  Ferry.      "  The  Senate,"  he  said, 
"  has  sacrificed  its  scruples,  and  patriotically  voted  the   Budget, 
heedless   of  epigrams,  and  the  Chamber  will  meet  this  sacrifice 
by  making  a  lesser  one."     The  Premier  concluded  his  speech  by 
the  important  declaration  that  the  "  new  year  would  be  a  year  of 
constitutional  reforms."     The  Budget  was  then  voted. 

The  revenue  returns  for  eleven  months  of  1883  showed  at  the 
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beginning  of  December  a  deficit  of  55,110,000  fr.  The  items  of 
taxation  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  this  deficit  was  due  were 
registration  and  stamp  duties.  Eegistration  showed  a  diminution 
as  compared  with  the  estimates  of  42,900,000  fr.,  and  stamps 
3,300,000  fr.  Customs  duties  also  showed  considerable  short- 
comings ;  but  the  duties  on  home  consumption — excise  profits  on 
state  monopolies,  &c,,  showed  an  increase  of  10,690,000  fr.  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  show  a  real  diminution  in  the  yield  of 
these  sources  of  revenue ;  they  are  shortcomings  as  regards  the 
estimate,  for  more  revenue  was  expected,  and  expenditure  was 
adjusted  according  to  the  higher  estimate.  What  the  figures 
show  is  not  that  revenue  is  diminishing,  but  that  the  estimate  was 
wrong.  The  returns  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  1882, 
give  an  increase  of  33,908,000  fr.  If  registration  duties  have 
not  yielded  so  much  as  last  year  by  9,900,000  fr.,  customs  duties 
have  produced  10,400,000  fr.  more;  home  duties  23,400,000  fr., 
and  sugar — an  article  singled  out  from  the  mass  of  taxed  articles 
in  the  French  returns  which,  as  compared  with  the  estimate, 
yielded  13,400,000  fr.  less — ^yields,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
3,200,000  fr.  of  increase.  The  postal  service,  which  has  also  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate,  yields  an  increase  of  6,347,000  fr.  From 
these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  Tirard's  description  of  the 
position  of  afiFairs  is  not  without  justification,  though  his  assertion 
that  there  is  no  real  deficit  can  hardly  be  called  a  correct  statement 
of  the  situation. 

The  Finance  Minister  has  endeavoured  to  meet  his  difficulties 
by  retrenchment.  He  has  reduced  the  interest  on  the  Five-per- 
cent. Debt,  and  he  has  concluded  conventions  with  the  great 
railway  companies,  by  which  the  latter  have  engaged  to  construct 
the  lines  included  in  the  Freycinet  scheme.  The  convention 
signed  in  May  between  the  Government  and  the  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Mediterranean  Company  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  conventions,  to  be  concluded  between  the  Northern  Rail- 
way and  the  other  great  companies  of  France  and  the  State.  It 
stipulated  for  the  concession  to  the  company  of  new  lines  com- 
prised in  M.  de  Freycinet's  scheme  of  public  works,  the  total 
length  of  which  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  kilometres.  The 
capital  for  construction  is  to  be  raised  by  the  company,  which  was 
authorised  to  issue  Three-per-cent.  debentures.  In  addition  to  the 
relief  thus  to  be  obtained,  M.  Tirard  has  reduced  the  public 
works  expenditure  by  one-half,  to  that  extent  diminishing  the 
growth  of  the  debt.  Several  of  the  estimates  in  the  Budget  for 
1884  have  also,  as  has  been  stated,  been  reduced.  But  it  is 
contended  that  all  his  retrenchments  are  insufficient.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  revenue  will  not  exceed  119^  millions  sterling,  and 
consequently  there  will  still  be  a  deficit  of  over  l,600,000i.  This 
deficit  is  foreseen,  without  taking  into  account  the  supplementary 
estimates,  and,  above  all,  without  taking  into  accoimt  the  expenses 
of  the  Tonquin  expedition.     It  is  therefore  maintained  that  the 
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present  financial  situation  in  France  is  this :  the  largest  debt 
in  the  world,  growing  rapidly  ;  and  unmanageable  floating  debt, 
a  constantly  increasing  expenditure  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  slacken- 
ing yield  of  taxes  and  recurring  deficits  of  indefinitely  large 
amounts. 


U.  ITALY. 

The  first  important  event  of  the  year  in  Italy  was  the  signature 
by  the  King,  on  March  1,  of  the  decree  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.     These  payments  were  to  commence  on  April  12, 
and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  Signor  Magliani  made  his  Budget 
statement  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     He  began  with  the  tri- 
umphant announcement  that  last  year's  surplus,  which  he  had 
estimated  at  7,000,000  lire,  had  exceeded  12,000,000  lire,  and  he 
added,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  expenditure  entailed  by  the 
inundations  in  Venetia,  i.e.  some  30,000,000  lire,  the  surplus  would 
have  amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000,000  lire.     This  large  surplus 
was  to  be  mainly  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  24,000,000  lire  in 
the  year's  revenue,  and  by  economies  efiected  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration to   the  amoimt  of   12,000,000  lire.      The  ordinary 
receipts  during  the   last  five  years  had  increased  at  the  average 
rate  of  21,000,000  lire  each  year,  and  the  Government  had  been 
able  to  dispense  with  the  issue  of  new  Rente  to  the  amount  of 
96,000,000  lire,  which  had  already  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
Signor  Magliani  ascribed  the  progressive  financial  improvement 
which  these  figures  indicated  to  the   economic  progress   of  the 
nation.     The  commerce  of  the  country  was,  he  declared,  constantly 
growing,  and  had  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  by  500,000,000 
lire,  while  the  difiference  between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports had  fallen,  in  the  same  term  of  years,  from  233,000,000  to 
76,000,000  lire.   He  emphatically  repudiated  Protectionist  theories 
and  doctrines,  but  he  believed  and  hoped  that  wise  legislation 
would  succeed  in  developing  national  resources.     The  Budget  for 
1883-84,  said  the  speaker,  would  therefore  close  with  a  surplus, 
"no  recourse  being  had  to  those  extraordinary  resources  which 
Parliament  had  authorized  ; "  and  he  added,  that  he  had  "  full  con- 
fidence that  the  Budget  equilibrium  would  be  maintained  in  the 
following  year  in  spite  of  the  final  abolition  of  the  Grist  Tax." 
Referring  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  Signor  Magliani 
said  the  arrangements  which  had  paved  the  way  for  the  operation 
had  been  successful,  and  he  specially  and  warmly  praised  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  firms  which  had  been  engaged  in  it.     After 
laying  on  the  table  the  report  on  the  results  of  the  Metallic  Loan, 
the  Finance  Minister  proceeded  to  sketch  the  Budget  of  1 884  ;  he 
enumerated  the  sources  of  revenue  by  which  the  Exchequer  was  to 
be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  Grist  Tax,  and  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  revision  by  the  House  of  the  Customs  TariflF.     In  conclu- 
sion, he  again  repeated  that  the  financial  position  of  the  country 
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was  very  good,  and  that  the  Budget  equilibrium  could  be  main- 
tained— if  expenditure  was  carefully  restricted — without  issuing 
fresh  Rente  or  otherwise  drawing  on  extraordinary  resources. 

In  connection  with  this  eloquent  and  hopeful  statement,  it  is 
necessary  to  note  that  the  statistics  published  in  the  preceding 
February  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  do  not  seem  fully  to  warrant 
Signer  Magliani's  description  of  the  progressive  growth  of  Italian 
commerce.  According  to  the  report  for  1882,  Italian  exports 
amounted  to  1,155,570,000  lire,  showing  a  decrease  of  36,752,000 
lire  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  14,369,000  lire  in  the  value  of  goods 
imported,  namely,  1,346,380,000  lire,  the  largest  amount,  by  more 
than  fourteen  millions,  that  Italy  has  ever  imported  in  a  given 
year.  Here,  however,  we  must  note  that  the  unusual  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  which  figures  in  the  category  of  metals  has  con- 
tributed materially  in  raising  the  total  value  of  the  imports.  The 
gold  coin  imported  in  1880  was  only  9,000,000  lire,  and  the  silver 
coin  23,500,000  lire;  while  in  1881  the  gold  coin  imported  amounted 
to  71,500,000  lire,  and  in  1882  to  62,000,000  lire  ;  and  as  regards 
silver,  23,500,000  lire  were  imported  in  1880,  18,000,000  lire  in 
1881,  and  54,500,000  in  1882.  The  decrease  in  exports  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way,  for  the  quantity  of 
gold  coin  sent  out  of  Italy,  which  amounted  to  7,500,000  lire  in 
1880,  and  to  nearly  20,000,000  lire  in  1881,  fell  last  year  to  only 
970,300  lire ;  and  the  quantity  of  silver  coin  exported  fell  from 
12,250,000  lire  in  1880  to  7,250,000  lire  in  1881,  and.  to  a  little 
under  3,000,000  lire  in  1882. 

The  only  class  showing  any  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
exports  is,  indeed,  that  of  cattle  and  animal  products,  which  appears 
to  show  a  total  increase  of  about  47,000,000  lire.  Woollen  goods, 
silk,  and  wine  all  show  a  considerably  decreased  exportation,  the 
single  item  of  wine  having  decreased  by  nearly  18,000,000  lire. 

The  Opinione,  the  organ  of  the  old  Right,  drew  attention  also 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  Rente  payable  on  the  Consolidated  Debt 
in  1876,  when  Sella  had  accomplished  an  equilibrium  for  the  first 
time  between  revenue  andexpenditure,  amounted  to  365,389,000  lire, 
and  on  the  Redeemable  Debt  to  50,642,000  lire,  making  a  total  of 
a  little  over  416,000,000  lire,  representing  a  nominal  capital  alto- 
gether of  8,455,896,000  lire — the  country  is  now,  in  1882,  burdened 
with  the  annual  payment  of  nearly  441,000,000  lire  interest  on  the 
Consolidated  Debt  and  40,703,000  lire  on  the  Redeemable  Debt, 
representing  together  a  nominal  capital  of  9,846,759,000  lire,  and 
showing  an  increased  indebtedness  since  1876  of  1,390,863,000  lire. 
**This  increased  debt,"  said  the  Opmione,  "contracted  in  the 
seven  years  since  1876,  when  the  equilibrium  was  attained,  is  a 
matter  we  submit  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  occupy  themselves 
with  finance ;  and  it  is  for  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions, 
both  political  and  economical,  from  the  fact."  The  question, 
however,  remains.  Has  the  money  been  wisely  employed  in  the 
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development  of  Italian  resources,  and  is  it  producing  a  return 
which  makes  the  burden  worth  bearing  ? 

The  general  impression  made  by  the  Finance  Minister's  state- 
ment was,  however,  so  favourable  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Opposition  to  join  issue  with  the  Government  on  financial  ques- 
tions. A  vigorous,  but  fruitless,  attack  had  been  made  on  their 
foreign  policy  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Foreign  Office 
Estimates  in  March  previous.  It  was  led  by  Signor  Minghetti, 
who  was  ably  seconded  by  Signor  Sidney  Sonnino.  Both  speakers 
blamed  Signor  Mancini,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
whole  Cabinet,  for  having  refused  the  invitation  of  England  to 
co-operate  with  her  in  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Egypt,  and 
for  having  thereby  lost  a  great  opportunity  of  strengthening  the 
position  of  Italy  in  Europe.  Signor  Minghetti,  whose  speech  em- 
bodied the  opinions  of  the  men  of  Cavour's  day,  set  forth  by  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  accomplished  of  Italy's  living  states- 
men, stated  that  just  as  the  events  of  1879-80  had  diminished  the 
influence  of  Italy  in  Egypt,  so  the  events  of  1881-2  had  offered 
the  opportunity  of  restoring  it.  He  asserted  that  the  invitation 
of  England  "  had  been  rejected  the  very  day  it  was  made,  without^ 
it  might  be  said,  reflection — without  foreseeing  the  consequences." 
In  conclusion,  Signor  Minghetti  read  Sir  Augustus  Paget's  report 
to  Lord  Granville  of  some  explanations  which  Baron  Blanc  (then 
Secretary-General  for  Foreign  Affairs)  had  given  him  on  October 
27,  1882,  to  the  effect  that  the  Italian  Government  was  not 
jealous  of  the  preponderating  influence  of  England  in  Egypt,  and 
that  it  was  confident  the  interests  of  Italy  in  that  country  would 
never  suffer  in  the  hands  of  Eugland.  That  this  language  might 
not  be  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  because  of  English  success 
Baron  Blanc  had  appealed  to  the  Ambassador  as  to  whether  he  had 
not  always  spoken  in  the  same  sense,  and  said  that  he  knew  his 
sentiments  were  also  those  of  Signor  Mancini,  and  that  the  policy 
which  had  been  settled  was  to  complete  the  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Germany  by  one  with  England.  "  If  such  a  policy,"  added 
Signor  Minghetti,  "  was  followed  with  firmness  and  ability,  he 
should  be  glad  to  give  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  his  sup- 
port." Signor  Mancini,  in  reply,  first  touched  on  other  points 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate  condemning 
Irredenta  demonstrations ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  bombs  which 
were  exploded  in  front  of  the  Austrian  Embassy  at  Rome  on 
February  27,  he  added — "  disgraceful  insults  to  a  friendly  nation 
represent  neither  a  theory  nor  a  principle."  As  regarded  Tunisian 
affairs,  negotiations  were,  he  said,  pending  to  obtain  a  treatment 
for  Italy  corresponding  to  the  position  she  had  there  acquired  by 
treaties.  Italy  had  declared  that,  when  she  clearly  understood  the 
laws  that  were  to  regulate  Italian  interests,  she  would  take  into 
consideration  the  proposal  to  concede  to  France  the  exercise  of  the 
Consulate  jurisdiction  created  by  the  capitulations.  The  Treaty 
of  Commerce  and  the  choice  of  new  Ambassadors  proved  that  a 
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better  understanding  had  been  established  with  France.  Signer 
Mancini  then  examined  at  great  length  the  accusations  directed 
against  the  attitude  assumed  by  Italy  in  the  Egyptian  question. 
**  Italy,"  he  said,  "  had  not  given  a  categorical  refusal  to  England's 
invitation.  Her  refusal  had  not  been  absolute,  for  the  Govern- 
ment had  reserved  their  final  reply  till  they  should  have  seen  the 
results  of  the  conference."  Public  opinion  in  Italy  was  against 
an  armed  intervention.  Austria  and  Germany  had  not  given  their 
consent ;  and  further,  "  the  deliberations  of  the  Government  were 
not  a  little  influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  France  also  would 
have  intervened  had  the  Italian  flag  floated  alongside  the  English. 
.  .  .  The  duration  and  expense  of  the  expedition  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  foresee,  and  the  financial  and  economic  pro- 
granmie  of  the  Government  would  have  been  upset  without  ade- 
quate compensation."  Signer  Mancini  next  gave  details  as  to  the 
losses  suffered  by  Italians  in  Egypt,  the  Sfax  affair,  and  the 
insult  to  the  Italian  Consul  at  Tripoli,  stating  that  the  satisfaction 
which  Italy  had  demanded  had  been  given.  He  presented  Green- 
Books  relating  to  the  Turco-Greek  dispute,  the  demand  for 
reparation  for  the  massacre  at  Beitul,  and  the  recent  incident  at 
Tripoli.  In  conclusion,  he  demanded,  amidst  much  cheering,  an 
explicit  vote  of  confidence ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  on 
the  following  day  the  evident  feeling  of  the  Chamber  rendered  any 
challenging  of  opinion  superfluous,  and  thie  debate  ended  without 
any  4l|e  being  taken  on  that  point.  It  was,  however,  clear  to  all 
observers  that  the  struggle  was  only  averted,  and  could  not  be 
long  delayed :  it  was  also  thought  that  when  it  came  it  would 
present  new  features,  and  lead,  perhaps,  to  a  reshaping  of  the 
constituent  elements  in  Italian  politics.  The  political  situation 
of  the  country  had  been  much  changed  by  recent  electoral  legisla- 
tion. Its  full  effects  were  not  yet  evident,  but  it  was  clear  that 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  had  led  to  increased  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  extreme  Kadicals,  and  thus  intensified  the  opposition 
made  by  those  whose  tendencies  were  of  a  Conservative  character. 
The  Premier,  a  man  of  great  astuteness,  would  certainly  not  be 
the  last  to  detect  the  growing  force  of  Conservative  feeling  in  the 
Chamber  and  in  the  country :  it  gradually  became  clear  that  he 
was  drawing  closer  to  the  Eight,  that  the  position  of  the  more 
Liberal  members  of  his  Cabinet  was  daily  more  uneasy,  and  that 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  spreading  in  the  ranks 
of  his  old  supporters  in  the  Extreme  Left. 

On  May  11,  Signer  Depretis  spoke  at  length  in  defence  of  the 
severely  repressive  policy  with  which  he  had  been  charged  in 
respect  of  political  agitation.  "  Our  Government,"  he  said,  "  like 
that  of  other  countries,  has  become  very  difficult.  Facts  demon- 
strate that  when  we  desire  to  push  reforms  too  far,  mischief 
ensues ;  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  turn  back.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  advance  at  a  more  moderate  rate."  This  statement 
was  felt  to  be  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Radicals.     Signer  Nicotera 
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at  once  met  it  by  a  motion  implying  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Grovernment ;  it  was  understood  that  the  long-expected  moment 
had  come,  and  that  the  debate  on  this  motion  would  determine  the 
lines  of  division  in  the  Chamber  for  the  future.  The  debate^ 
which  occupied  a  whole  week,  opened  on  ]\Iay  12,  and  on  the  very 
first  day  Signor  Minghetti,  the  ex-chief  of  the  Conservative 
Ministry,  and  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  Opposition,  expressed 
his  "  unreserved  "  intention  of  coalescing  with  Signor  Depretis, 
and  of  supporting  him  in  his  recently  developed  policy  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Eadieal  advance.  The  Premier  himself,  assured  of  the 
support  of  his  ancient  opponents  of  the  Right,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  the  Conservative  elements  in  his  own  party,  took  up  an  uncom- 
promising attitude.  He  said,  he  would  not  be  contented  with  any 
doubtful  vote,  and  would  be  neither  a  tolerated  nor  an  absolved 
minister.  He  had  no  desire  to  remain  in  office  unless  the  country 
had  need  of  him.  In  reference  to  the  accusations  of  the  Radical 
party  as  to  his  severity  in  repressing  agitation,  he  instanced  the 
condition  of  Europe.  Everywhere,  declared  Signor  Depretis, 
vigorous  measures  of  repression  were  required.  The  line  taken  by 
Signor  Depretis  was  hotly  followed  by  Signor  Mancini,  who,  in 
allusion  to  the  alliance  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Opposition, 
asserted  that  "  if  new  friends  had  joined  the  Ministerial  ranks,  the 
Grovernment  could  only  rejoice ;  it  was  a  victory  for  their  party 
and  its  illustrious  chief,  Depretis."  The  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Signor  Baccarini,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Signor  Zanardelli, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  speeches  towards  the  close  of  the  debate 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  declarations  and  policy  of  Signor 
Depretis  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  clear  that  these  two 
Ministers  had  resolved  to  unite  with  the  Extreme  Left,  and  with 
the  leaders  of  the  so-called  "  Historic  "  Left,  such  as  Crispi,  Cairoli, 
and  Nicotera ;  but  it  was  also  clear  that  their  combined  efforts  to 
detach  Depretis  from  his  new  Conservative  supporters,  and  to  keep 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party,  were  doomed  to  be  defeated. 
The  vote  taken  was  twofold.  First,  on  an  amendment  hostile  to 
the  Premier,  there  were  present  410  Deputies,  and  the  votes 
given  numbered  355 — ^against  the  amendment  301,  in  its  favour 
64.  Next,  an  amendment  expressing  full  confidence  in  the 
Cabinet  was  put  to  the  vote  ;  at  this  were  present  382 — in  favour 
348,  against  29,  neutral  4.  The  leaders  of  the  party  hostile  to 
the  present  policy  of  Signor  Depretis  left  the  Chamber  with  their 
friends  after  the  first  vote.  Thus  ended  the  most  important  debate 
heard  in  the  Italian  Chamber  since  the  Right  left  power,  and 
which  has  fixed  the  direction  and  tendencies  of  the  Conservative 
reaction  which  has  set  in  over  Italy.  The  Ministers  of  Justice 
and  of  Public  Works  decided  to  offer  their  resignations,  and  the 
Cabinet  was  reconstructed  a  few  days  later  by  the  Premier.  Signor 
Zanardelli  was  replaced  as  Minister  of  Justice  by  Senator 
Giannuzzi  Savelli,  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  a  Neapolitan 
whose  character  has  always  stood  high  as  a  magistrate  ;  the  port- 
folio of  Public  Works  was  accepted  by  Signor  Genala,  a  Deputy 
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best  known  for  the  moderation  of  his  views  and  his  competence  in 
railway  matters. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bight  in  thus  coming'  to  the  support  of 
Depretis  was,  undoubtedly,  popular  in  the  country,  but  especially 
in  North  Italy ;  and  Signor  Minghetti,  going  down  to  Bologna 
immediately  after  the  division,  was  received  with  demonstrations 
of  great  enthusiasm.      The  results  of  the    municipal  elections, 
which  took  place  in  the  second  week  in  June,  were  also  in  the 
highest  degree   significant,  as  showing  the  increasing  influence 
which  the   Clerical  and  Conservative  party  are  gaining,  almost 
everywhere,  by  their  compact  organisation  and  discipline.     The 
Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  undismayed  by  the  check  which  they 
had  received  in  Parliament,  were  bent  on  the  work  of  re-forming 
their  broken  ranks.     On  November  18,  Signor  Crispi  delivered  an 
address  at  Palermo,  at  which  it  is  said  10,000  people  were  present. 
He  announced  that  the  party  had  been  re-organised,  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  opposing  the  present  Government,  and  of  carrying 
into  execution  its  old  political  programme,  but,  whilst  condemning 
their   conduct   of  home   affairs,   he   also   declared   his   complete 
approval  of  the  foreign  policy  of  those  in  power.     These  were  the 
lines  indicated  also  by  the  speakers  at  the  great  political  banquet 
given  at  Naples  the  night  (Nov.  26)  before  the  Chambers  re- 
sumed their  sittings  after  the  summer  recess,  and  at  which  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberals  in  opposition  came  together.     Seven  ex- 
Secretaries-General  and  over  eighty  Deputies  were  present  to  meet 
the  ex-Ministers,  Cairoli,  Zanardelli,  Baccarini,  Nicotera,  Crispi, 
and   Doda.     The  speakers  all  condemned  the  transformation  of 
policy  by  which  the  present  Premier  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
support  from  the  Right,  whilst  holding  on  to  the  Left.     Signor 
Cairoli   expressed   his  deep  regret   that   the    Government  found 
nothing  but  indulgence  for  the  clerical  party  whilst  laying  a  heavy 
hand  upon  the  Radicals ;  but  he  spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the 
relations  with  Germany  and  Austria  which  Depretis  had  fostered  ; 
and   his   declarations   on   this  head   were   confirmed    by   Signor 
Zanardelli,  who,  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  questions  of  internal 
reforms,  added  that  the  whole  country  desired  that  a  close  agree- 
ment should   be   maintained  between  Italy  and  the   powers   of 
Central  Europe.     This  banquet  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  Left 
has  succeeded  in  reconstituting  itself  on  a  sufficiently  strong  basis 
to  make  a  formidable  party  in  the  Chamber ;  but  it  now  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  past  experience  has  taught  the  Liberal  leaders 
how   to  hold  together.     The  first  trial  of  strength  was   at  the 
election,  on  November  29,  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chamber,  which 
resulted  in  a  Ministerial  triumph,  for  the  Government  candidates 
for  these   and   other    parliamentary  posts   were   returned   by   a 
majority  of  eighty.     Nor  have  the  Left  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  only  incident  which  has  since  that  date  attracted 
public  attention  to  their  leaders.     On  December  6,  Signor  Nicotera 
meeting  Signor  Lovito,  Secretary-General  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
lobby,  said  tx)  him,  "  I  will  not  strike  you,  but  I  spit  on  you,"  and 
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thereupon  spat  in  his  face.  The  reasons  given  by  Signor  Nicotera 
for  this  conduct  were  that  during  last  election  he  had  been  made  the 
object  of  a  scurrilous  libel  by  one  Calabritto.  He  intended  to  let 
the  matter  drop,  but  had,  within  a  few  days,  received  information 
that  Calabritto  had  been  (presumably  for  the  attack  on  himself) 
created  a  Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  by  Signor  Depretis,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and  further,  that 
the  father  of  Calabritto  had  been  appointed  to  a  Government 
post  of  3,000  lire  a  year.  His  first  intention,  Signor  Nicotera  de- 
clared, had  been  to  insult  Signor  Baccelli,  but  chance  had  placed 
Signor  Lovito  in  his  way.  A  duel  with  swords  was  fought,  in  the 
fields  behind  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  on  the  following  morning, 
between  Signor  Nicotera  and  the  aggrieved  Chief  Secretary ;  both 
were  more  or  less  severely  wounded,  and  both  were  formally  cen- 
sured by  the  House.  An  oflBcious  statement  was  also  made  in  the 
columns  of  the  Stampaj  to  the  efiFect  that  the  "present  Cabinet" 
did  not  decorate  Calabritto.  It  will,  however,  be  remembered 
that,  strictly  speaking,  the  present  Cabinet  only  came  into  exist- 
ence last  May.  Authority  was  demanded  by  the  Public  Prosecutor 
to  proceed  against  Signor  Nicotera  for  his  assault  on  a  public 
functionary,  and  against  both  Signor  Nicotera  and  Lovito  for 
having  engaged  in  a  duel. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  application  came  before  the  Chamber, 
it  also  adopted,  by  a  large  majority,  the  motion  to  pass  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Signor  Baccelli's  University  Reform  Bill.  The  motion 
approved  formally  of  the  chief  principles  of  the  Bill,  which  em- 
bodied the  most  important  measure  of  domestic  reform  taken  into 
consideration  since  the  two  Houses  reassembled.  It  provides,  by  a 
series  of  new  laws,  for  giving  the  Italian  Universities  a  complete 
autonomy,  for  leaving  secondary  education  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  provincial  administrations,  and  reserving  to  the  State  full 
control  of  primary  education.  An  attempt  was  made  (Dec.  16)  to 
attack  Signor  Mancini,  in  reference  to  the  delay  in  presenting  a 
Bill  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  Assab ;  but  he  declared 
that  it  would  be  laid  on  the  table  in  January,  1884,  and  that  he 
intended  to  provide  for  periodic  communication  between  Assab, 
Aden,  and  the  mother  country.  The  foreign  policy  of  this  Minister, 
and  the  persistency  with  which  he  has  sought  the  German  alliance, 
received  the  most  flattering  encouragement  from  the  visit  paid  to 
Rome,  on  December  17,  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany ;  but  the 
visit  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  he  was  as  anxious  to  pay  as 
the  King  of  Italy  was  to  receive,  and  which  Germany  greatly 
desired  to  see  arranged,  has  remained  impossible.  The  Sovereigns 
of  a  Catholic  country  cannot  go  to  Rome  without  formally  visiting 
the  Pope ;  the  Pope  refuses  to  receive  the  Emperor,  who  must  needs 
be  the  guest  of  the  King  of  Italy ;  and  the  King  of  Italy  cannot 
receive  the  Emperor  in  any  other  city,  since  such  an  act  might 
seem  to  imply  a  wavering  in  the  determination  to  hold  Rome  aa 
the  capital  of  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GERMANY. 

DuKiNa  the  first  half  of  the  year,  public  attention  was  almost 
entirely  absorbed  in  Germany  by  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  Towards  the 
end  of  January,  a  letter  addressed  by  the  German  Emperor  to  the 
Pope  on  December  22,  1883,  was  published  at  Berlin,  suggesting 
in  very  conciliatory  terms  that  if  the  Vatican  would  agree  to  the 
names  of  the  clergy  being  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Government 
before  they  enter  on  their  benefices,  steps  would  be  taken  for 
modifying  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  in  other  respects.  This  at  once 
produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ultramontane 
members,  both  in  the  German  and  in  the  Prussian  Parliament :  they 
withdrew  certain  obstructive  motions  of  which  they  had  given 
notice,  and  for  a  time  ceased  their  bitter  opposition  to  the 
Government.  On  January  30,  the  Pope  answered  the  Emperor's 
letter,  accepting  for  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  in  Prussia  the 
duty  of  notifying  ecclesiastical  appointments  to  the  Government 
before  they  are  carried  out.  This  produced  great  indignation 
among  the  Prussian  Ultramontanes,  who  did  not  expect  what 
seemed  so  unconditional  a  surrender,  and  they  resumed  their 
old  policy  of  uncompromising  opposition.  In  the  debate  in 
the  Prussian  Chamber  (Feb.  21)  on  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Worship,  Herr  Windthorst  declared  that  the 
Government  did  not  desire  peace  with  the  Vatican,  although  the 
Emperor  was  in  favour  of  it  himself,  and  demanded  that  the  schools 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
No  such  demand,  however,  was  contained  in  the  note  from 
Cardinal  Jacobini  to  Dr.  Von  Schlozer  (dated  Feb.  19)  which 
followed  the  Pope's  letter  ;  the  only  conditions  laid  down  in  that 
note  being  that  the  new  Bill  to  be  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment should  afibrd  sufficient  guarantees  for  "  the  free  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,"  and  ''  freedom  in  regard  to  the  training 
and  education  of  the  clergy,"  and  that  the  notification  of  ecclesias- 
tical appointments  to  existing  vacancies  should  only  take  place  upon 
the  Bill  being  passed  by  the  Prussian  Chamber,  the  introduction  of 
rules  with  regard  to  the  notification  of  such  appointments  being 
made  dependent  on  further  modifications  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  that  neither  side  was  disposed  to 
make  concessions  without  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, anxious  to  propitiate  a  Church  to  which  obedience  in 
spiritual  matters  is  professed  by  a  third  of  its  subjects,  and  to  gain 
over  to  its  side  a  corresponding  number  of  deputies  of  the  "  Centre  " 
party  in  Parliament,  naturally  sought  to  obtain  some  guarantee 
that  its  efibrts  in  this  direction  would  achieve  that  object ;  while  the 
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Vatican   skilfully  evaded   making   any  pledges,  arid   left  Prince 
Bismarck  in  the  dark  as  to  its  intentions.     On  February  22,  Herr 
von  Gossler,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
House   on    the    subject,   seemed   inclined    altogether    to    reject 
Cardinal  Jacobini's  proposal,  and  declared  the  duty  of  notifying 
ecclesiastical  appointments  to  the  State  authorities  to  l)e  "  the  gist 
of  the  whole  present  situation."     Notwithstanding  this.  Dr.  Von 
Schlozer,  in  a  note  to  Cardinal  Jacobini,  dated  May  5,  treated  this 
point   as   one    of  subsidiary   importance.      He   stated   that  the 
Government  merely  regarded  it  as  a  point  of  honour   that   the 
Vatican  should  sanction  the  notification  of  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments in  Prussia  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  done  in  other  States  ; 
adding  that  his  Government  would  be  prepared  to  limit  such 
notifications  to  the  appointments  of  beneficed  clergy,  vicars,  vicars- 
general,  and  deans.     Cardinal  Jacobini,  however,  adhered  to  his 
former  proposal ;  and  the  result  was  that  a  Bill  was  introduced 
(June  11)  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  which  went  much  further 
than  any  of  the  concessions  which  had  been  previously  promised. 
Under  this  Bill  the  obligation  of  notifyii^g  appointments  was  limited 
to  permanent  appointments  bestowed  upon  ordained  priests,  and  the 
faculty  of  exercising  spiritual  functions  was  extended  to  all  the  sees 
in  the  kingdom ;  while  questions  relating  to  ecclesiastical  offices, 
the  appointment  of  teachers  in  ecclesiastical  training  colleges,  and 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  rights  in  vacant  sees  were  transferred  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  the  hierarchy.     The  Bill 
passed,  the  Liberals  only  voting  against  it.    But  the  Vatican  was 
still  not  satisfied,  and  Cardinal  Jacobini,  in  a  note  dated  July  20, 
simply  repeated  his  former  declaration,  that  the  consent  of  the 
Holy  See  to  the  notification  of  ecclesiastical  appointments,  even 
within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  new  law,  must   depend  upon 
the    Church   being    granted    entire    liberty    as  to    ecclesiastical 
jmdsdiction  and  the  education  of  the  clergy.     Matters  remained  at 
this  stage  until  December,  when  the  Prussian  Government  made 
further  concessions  to  the  Holy  See,  by  re-installing  the  Bishop  of 
Limburg,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  Falk  Laws, 
and  resuming  the   payment  of  the   State  contributions  for  the 
maintenance  of  Boman  Catholic  priests  and  bishoprics  in  the  dioceses 
of  Culm,  Ermland,  and  Hildesheim,  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  Kulturkampf.   All  this  showed  that  in  the  long  struggle 
between  Prussia  and  the  Vatican  the  latter  had   triumphed ;  and 
the  reconciliation  was  proved  to  the  world   by  the   visit  of  the 
German  Crown  Prince  to  the  Pope,  which  the  indignant  Progressists 
described  as  a  second  "journey  to  Canossa." 

In  the  German  Parliament,  the  principal  Bills  passed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  were,  the  Budgets  for  the  years  1883-4  and 
1884-5  ;  the  Working  Men's  Insurance  Bill ;  the  literary  and  com- 
mercial Conventions  with  France  and  Italy  respectively ;  and  the  bill 
for  the  reduction  of  the  bounty  on  exported  beetroot  sugar.     On  the 
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question  of  the  Biennial  Budget,  which  was  known  to  be  a  favouiite 
project  of  Prince  Bismarck's,  the  Reichstag  had  hitherto  proved 
obdurate ;  but  it  was  urged  by  an  Imperial  message  at  once  to  vote 
the  Budget  for  both  years,  in  order  to  leave  more  time  for  dealing 
with  the  Workmen's  Accidents  Insurance  Bill,  which  the  Emperor 
stated  that,  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  he  was  anxious  to  see 
carried  as  quickly  as  possible.     The  House  was  strongly  averse  to 
passing  a  Budget  so  long  before  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  but 
being  unwilling  to  meet  the  Imperial  message  with   an   abrupt 
refusal,  it  referred  the  Bill  to  the  Budget  Committee.     The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Herr  Von  Bennigsen,  suggested  to  Prince 
Bismarck  that,  in  view  of  the  strong  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  in  the  House  and  the  country  on  the  subject,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  should  be  postponed  to  the  autumn  Session ; 
but  the  Chancellor,  who  had  now  given  up  all  hope  of  obtaining 
the  support  of  the  National  Liberals,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  the  Centre  party  and  the  Conservatives  by  his  ecclesias- 
tical policy,  declined  to  accept  this  suggestion,  and  at  the  same 
time  vented  bitter  reproaches  on  the  party  of   which    Herr  von 
Bennigsen  was  the  head.     The  result  was  that  the  Bill  passed ;  but 
Herr   von   Bennigsen    resigned   his   seat,   both    in    the   German 
Keichstag  and  in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  alleging  as  his  reason  for 
doing  so,  that  the  increasing  strife  of  parties,  and  the  dissensions 
among  the  Liberals  themselves,  had  led  him  to  the  conviction  that 
his  policy  of  conciliation  had  no  chance  of  success.     This  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  National  Liberal  party.     Herr  von  Bennigsen 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Verein  in  the  old  kingdom 
of   Hanover,  and    afterwards  played  a  conspicuous   part  in   the 
Reichstag,  first   of   North  Grermany    and   afterwards   of  United 
Germany.     His  great    abilities  speedily  raised  him  to  the  front 
rank   among  German  Liberals,  and  at  the  end  of  1877  he  was 
invited  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  enter  his  Ministry,  but  declined  the 
offer  on  finding  that  no  other  Liberal  was  to  become  his  colleague. 
With  him  disappeared  the  last  chance  of  a  compromise  between 
the  Liberals  and  the  Chancellor ;  and  the  National  Liberal  party, 
which  had  now  lost  nearly  all  the  men  who  once  made  it  pre- 
dominant in  the  Empire,  sank  into  insignificance. 

The  Working  Men's  Insurance  Bill  was  in  some  measiure  a  sop 
to  the  Socialist  party,  as  the  Church  Bill  passed  this  year  in  the 
Prussian  Chamber  was  to  the  Clerical  party.  The  object  of  the 
Government  was  to  disarm  the  Socialist  agitation,  by  showing  the 
poorer  classes  that  the  State  would  actively  exert  itself  on  their 
behalf ;  but  the  measure,  as  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  is  a  very  in- 
complete one,  as  it  excludes  agricultural  labourers  from  its  sphere 
of  operation,  and  gives  the  working  men  who  will  be  affected 
by  it  very  little  control  over  the  administration  of  the  funds. 

The   conventions  with    France   and   Italy  were   both   passed 
without  much  opposition.     The  former  simplified  and  extended 
the  mutual  protection  which  had  been  afforded  by  former  con- 
It 
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ventions  to  the  literary  and  artistic  works  of  the  two  countries. 
No  formalities,  such  as  previcfus  registration,  are  required  ;  and  the 
period  to  which  the  protection  applies  now  amounts  to  thirty  years 
for  original  productions,  and  ten  years  for  the  rights  of  transla- 
tion, of  artistic  reproduction,  and  of  dramatic  or  musical  repre- 
sentations. As  to  the  Commercial  Convention  with  Italy,  this  was 
the  first  international  enactment  that  reduced  several  of  the  duties 
of  the  protectionist  tariff  of  1 879.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  origi- 
nally a  free-trader,  has,  since  he  allied  himself  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, become  a  staunch  protectionist ;  but  he  has  found  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  for  Grermany  the  rights  of  the  most  favoured 
nation,  to  make  some  concessions  to  Italy  in  direction  of  free  trade. 

Some  changes  in  the  Prussian  Ministry  were  caused  by  the 
resignation,  on  February  7,  of  General  von  Kameke,  the  Minister 
for  War,  and  that  of  Admiral  von  Stosch,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  a 
month  later  (March  12).  The  latter  is  believed  to  have  resigned 
because  the  Cabinet  had  declined  to  accept  his  proposal  to  appro- 
priate 30,000,000  marks  for  the  extension'  of  the  fortifications  of 
Kiel ;  while  General  Kameke  had  shown  too  much  inclination  to 
yield  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Liberals  on  the  Military  Budget.  The 
new  War  Minister  was  Lieutenant-General  von  Bronsart  von  Schell- 
endorff,  a  well-known  military  writer;  and  Vice- Admiral  von 
Caprivi  was  appointed  the  successor  of  Admiral  von  Stosch. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  some  alarm  was  caused  by  the 
unexpected  convocation  of  the  German  Parliament  for  *'  an  autumn 
session."  The  object  of  the  measure  was  stated  to  be  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  House  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Spain ;  but  it 
was  feared,  in  view  of  the  increasing  bitterness  of  the  French 
papers  in  regard  to  Germany,  that  Prince  Bismarck  would  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  meeting  of  the  House  to  take 
oflScial  notice  of  their  attacks.  The  Imperial  Speech,  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  German  Parliament,  however,  made  no 
allusion  to  foreign  policy,  and  the  House  separated  after  approving 
the  Treaty. 

The  winter  session  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  or  Landtag, 
was  opened  on  November  27.  The  chief  subject  dealt  with  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  wis  the  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  exempting  small  incomes  from  the  income  tax.  Under 
the  existing  law  no  incomes  are  exempt  that  do  not  amount  to  less 
than  420  marks (2 IZ.) a  year;  while  under  the  Government  scheme 
the  limit  of  exemption  is  to  be  fixed  at  1,200  marks  (60i.)  a  year, 
and  the  rate  of  the  tax,  which  at  present  is  3  per  cent,  for  all 
incomes,  is  to  be  graduated  from  1  per  cent,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
3  per  cent,  for  incomes  ranging  from  1,200  to  10,000  marks. 
The  result  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  would  be  a  deficit  of 
6,267,000  marks  ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  this  deficit  it  is  pro- 
posed to  levy  a  tax  on  interest  derived  from  investments,  rising  from 
\  per  cent,  on  a  yearly  interest  of  600  marks  to  2  per  cent,  on  one 
of  10,000  marks.      The  Bills  on  this  subject  did  not,  however, 
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come  on  for  discussion  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  most 
interesting  debate  of  December  was  that  on  Herr  Stern's  motion 
for  introducing  the  ballot  in  parliamentary  and  communal  elec- 
tions in  Prussia.  Herr  Stern  urged  that  this  measure  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  the  exercise  at  elections  of  undue  influence 
by  the  Government  and  the  large  landowners  ;  but  Herr  von  Putt- 
kamer,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  energetically  protested  against 
this  statement,  and  declared  that  the  Government  were  so  convinced 
of  both  the  political  and  the  moral  disadvantages  of  the  ballot  that 
they  were  seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  proposing  to  the 
Federal  Council  the  abolition  of  the  ballot  at  the  elections  for  the 
German  Parliament  (Reichstag).  Herr  von  Puttkamer  concluded 
by  stating  that  it  was  not  the  Government,  but  the  Progressists, 
who  exerted  influence  on  the  elections  by  poisoning  the  minds  of 
the  electors.  This  remark  called  forth  a  sharp  retort  from  Pro- 
fessor Virchow,  the  Progressist  leader,  who  said  that  the  ballot 
"  is  the  chief  pillar  of  the  union  of  North  and  South,  which  has 
recently  to  a  marked  extent  been  shaken,"  and  that  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  weaken  it  any  further.  After  two  days'  debate,  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  National  Liberals 
who  voted  against  it  declared  that  if  the  Government  were  to 
carry  out  their  threat  of  endeavouring  to  abolish  election  by  ballot 
for  the  German  Parliament,  the  National  Liberals  would  oppose 
such  a  measure. 

In  foreign  politics  Germany  maintained  her  predominance, 
though  the  haughty  and  imcompromising  spirit  which  marked 
Prince  Bismarck's  direction  of  affairs  caused  much  irritation  among 
her  adversaries.  A  decree  issued  by  the  Prussian  Government 
in  January,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  Danish  residents  of  North 
Schleswig  shall  leave  the  country  unless  they  elect  to  become 
Prussian  subjects  when  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  gave 
rise  to  an  acrimonious  controversy  between  the  newspapers  of 
Copenhagen  and  Berlin,  and  was  sharply  commented  upon  both  in 
the  Danish  and  the  Prussian  Parliament ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  made  a  subject  of  diplomatic  communication.  In  the 
same  month  considerable  agitation  was  caused,  both  in  France  and 
Germany,  by  a  speech  delivered  at  a  dinner  at  Strasburg  to  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Field  Marshal  vou 
Manteuffel.  Remarking  on  the  systematic  opposition  offered  by  the 
deputies  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  German  Parliament  to  every 
measure  likely  to  contribute  to  the  Germanisation  of  that  province, 
the  Field-Marshal  said  that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Alsatian  deputies  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  grant  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  the  full  constitutional  rights  which  were  enjoyed  by  the 
other  territories  of  the  Empire.  One  of  the  deputies  (M.  Antoine) 
had  terminated  his  electoral  address  with  the  words  "  protest  and 
action,"  and  an  appeal  from  Bordeaux  called  for  war  in  order 
that  Alsace-Lorraine  should  not  remain  German.  As  a  soldier,  con- 
tinued the  Field-Marshal,  the  idea  of  war  could  only  be  welcome 
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to  him ;  but  as  Civil  Grovemor  of  Alsace-Lorraine  he  did  not 

desire  war,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  people  of  that  province 

also  did  not  desire  it.     He  was  averse  to  exceptional  measures,  but 

the  agitation  which  was  continually  going  on  outside  the  country 

for  the  separation  of  Alsace-Lorraine   from  Germany,  was  now 

shown  to  have  connections  in  the  country  itself;  and  Germany 

could  never  accord  full  constitutional  rights  to  Alsace-Lorraine  so 

long  as  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  rights  would  be 

used  to  endanger  German  interests.     The  warning  conveyed  in 

this  speech  was  a  pretty  plain  one,  yet  the  anti-German  agitation 

in    Alsace-Lorraine    continued    to    increase  ;    French    patriotic 

pamphlets  and  pictures  were  largely  sold  in  the  shops,  and  the 

speeches  of  M.  Antoine  and  his  friends  daily  grew  more  violent. 

At  length  (August  25)  M.  Antoine  was  impeached  for  high  treason, 

and  the  agitation  then  gradually  subsided^ 

Such  incidents  as  the  above  naturally  produced  a  great  deal  of 
irritation  in  France,  and  the  newspapers  of  that  country  expressed 
increasing  hostility  to  the  German  nation  and  its  rulers.     The 
two  Governments,  however,  remained  on  amicable  terms.     Ger- 
many made  no  opposition  to  the  colonial  policy  of  France,  though 
the  French  claims  to  Madagascar  were  regarded  by  public  opinion 
in  the  Fatherland  to  be  quite  unjustifiable.     During  M.  Wadding- 
ton's  visit  to  Berlin,  in  May,  an  exchange  of  pacific  assurances  took 
place ;  but  the  violence  of  the  attacks  on  Germany  in  the  French 
press  caused  such  an  outburst  of  indignation  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck, through  his  organ,  the  Nord-deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitungy 
issued  a  very  significant  warning  (August  22)  to  those  who  were 
provoking  an  open  breach  between  the  two  countries.     "  France," 
the  article  said,  "  appears  to  be  the  only  Power  which  is  constantly 
menacing  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  it  must  be  recognised  that 
such  a  state   of  things  cannot  continue  without  seriously  com 
promising  that  peace  whose  maintenance  is  the  aim  of  all  serious 
politicians.  ...  *  A  force  de  peindre  le  diable  sur  les  murs,  il 
finit  par  apparaitre  en  personne.' ''     This  warning,  however,  pro- 
duced but  little  effect,  as  was  shown  by  the  reception  given  1x)  the 
King  of  Spain  in  Paris  in  the  following  month,  after  he  had  been 
created  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  a  colonel  in  a  regiment  of 
Uhlans.     The  provocation  given  to  Germany  by  the  scandalous 
scene  which  took  place  on  this  occasion  was  great,  but  her  Govern- 
ment studiously  abstained  from  taking  any  notice  of  it ;  and  when 
the  German  Crown  Prince  paid  a  return  visit  to  Madrid,  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  order  to  avoid  any  further  demonstration  which  might 
be  dangerous  to  European  peace,  by  way  of  Italy.     The  result  of 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  Paris  mob  was  only  still  further  to 
isolate  France  in  Europe,  and  greatly  to  improve  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  Spain,  which  had  been  somewhat  strained 
by  the  obstacles  at  first  raised  by  the  latter  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
commercial  treaty  between  the  two  States. 

In  the  month  of  April  reports  of  an  alliance  between  Germany, 
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Austria,  and  Italy  were  largely  circulated,  and  it  seems  certain 
that,  although  no  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  subject,  a  verbal 
agreement  was  arrived  at,  by  which  Italy  bound  herself  to  join 
Austria  and  Germany  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  France  on  the 
latter  Power,  or  by  Russia  on  the  former.  This  agreement  was  to 
be  of  the  same  duration  as  the  Austro-German  alliance,  which 
terminates  in  1889,  unless  it  should  be  prolonged  before  that  date. 
The  relations  of  Germany  with  Russia  were  somewhat  dis- 
turbed during  the  summer  by  the  rivalry  betwen  the  latter  Power 
and  Austria  in  the  East,  by  the  gradual  concentration  of  Russian 
troops  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  by  certain  anti-German 
speeches  attributed  to  General  Gourko,  the  new  Governor-General 
of  that  country ;  but  the  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  intimate 
union  between  Austria  and  Germany  given  in  September  by  the 
meetings  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Kalnoky  at  Salz- 
burg, and  between  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria  at  Ischl, 
appears  to  have  effectually  tamed  the  war  party  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  at  the  end  of  November  a  meeting  took  place  at  Friederichs- 
ruhe  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  M.  de  Giers,  which  completely 
re-established  the  old  friendly  understanding  between  the  German 
and  Russian  courts.  Thus,  judging  by  the  diplomatic  results  of 
the  year,  the  European  situation  is  everywhere  pacific,  though  the 
feeling  that  prevailed  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  other  European 
capitals,. with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  was  one  of  anxiety  and 
uneasiness,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  saying 
attributed  to  Prince  Bismarck,  that  if  he  had  only  sensible  people 
to  deal  with,  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  assured. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EASTEHN   EUBOPE. 

I.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  first  noteworthy  incident  of  the  year  in  Austro-Hungarian 
politics  was  the  debate  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on  a  petition 
for  the  repeal  of  Jewish  Emancipation,  presented  by  the  member 
for  the  constituency  of  Tapolcza,  on  January  23.  The  debate 
lasted  three  days.  A  statement  was  made  by  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  M.  Tisza,  declaring  that  he  could  not  support  a  motion 
which  asked  for  special  legislation  against  the  Jews,  who  had  to  a 
contsiderable  extent  been  assimilated  to  the  Hungarians.  At  the 
same  time  he  admitted  that  though  opposed  to  legislation  against 
any  race  or  creed,  he  thought  new  laws  were  needed  on  the  subject 
of  usury,  and  of  the  license  to  sell  spirits.  The  motion  was  then 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  At  the  beginning  of 
February,  public  opinion  in  Galicia  and  at  Vienna  was  much 
agitated   by  the  news  that  M.  ICaminski,  one  of  the  Galician 
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members,  had  resigned  his  seat,  in  consequence  of  an  action 
brought  by  him  against  Baron  Schwarz,  the  contractor  for  the 
Galician  railways,  to  recover  a  sum  of  625,000  florins,  which  he 
alleged  had  been  promised  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  in 
assisting  the  Baron,  by  his  action  in  the  Reichsrath,  to  obtain 
the  contract  for  the  above  railways.  Another  Gralician  member. 
Dr.  Wolski,  who  had  prepared  the  claim  for  M.  Kaminski,  and  had 
presented  it  to  the  civil  court,  resigned  shortly  afterwards,  the 
Polish  Club  having  unanimously  pronounced  a  severe  censure  on 
Messrs.  Kaminski  and  Wolski  for  their  conduct  in  the  matter. 
An  interpellation  on  the  subject,  signed  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
four  clubs  of  the  Right,  Prince  Liechtenstein,  Count  Hohenwart, 
Dr.  Rieger,  and  Count  Grocholski,  was  brought  before  the  Reichs- 
rath on  February  8,  asking  the  Government  whether  it  would  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  action  brought  by 
M.  Kaminski  against  Baron  Schwarz,  and  what  were  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Ministry  to  give  the  contract  to  a  single  con- 
tractor, instead  of  dividing  it  among  a  number  of  contractors  or 
doing  the  work  itself.  The  chairman  of  the  Liberal  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  suggested  that  the  matter  should  be  inquired  into, 
not  by  the  Government  officials,  but  by  a  committee  of  fiftieen 
members  appointed  by  the  House.  The  answer  of  the  Ministry 
was  given  by  Baron  Pino,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  on  Feb.  10. 
He  said  that  a  most  searching  investigation  was  already  being 
made  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  reason  why  Baron  Schwarz  was 
given  the  contract  was,  that  his  estimate  was  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  Government.  The  Premier  subsequently  said  that  if 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  were  decided  upon.  Ministers  would 
give  it  every  assistance  ;  and  a  division  having  been  taken  on  the 
question,  it  was  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  a  very  large  majority. 
The  Committee  was  appointed,  but  it  was  ultimately  decided 
(May  17)  that  there  was  no  ground  for  taking  any  further  steps 
in  the  matter. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  great  alarm  was  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  a  Socialist  society  at  Vienna,  known  as  the  **  Poison 
League."  Twenty-nine  members  of  this  society,  comprising  two 
women,  and  men  who  were  by  occupation  joiners,  shoemakers, 
metal  workers,  and  waiters,  were  brought  to  trial  on  March  8,  on 
a  charge  of  having  robbed  a  shoe  manufacturer  named  Mer.stallinger, 
of  having  propagated  Socialist  doctrines,  and  of  having  formed 
secret  clubs  in  connection  with  foreign  anarchists.  A  leaden  case, 
containing  1,750  grammes  of  cyanide  of  potas^ium — more  than 
enough,  according  to  the  Public  Prosecutor,  to  kill  3,000  people — 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  prisoners.  The  two  chief 
members  of  the  society,  Engel  and  Pfleger,  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge,  and  admitted  that  the  robbery  of  Merstallinger  was  one  of 
a  series  committed  or  planned  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
revolutionary  propaganda  with  funds.  Engel  stated  that  the 
various  clubs  belonging  to  the  society  were  managed  from  head- 
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quarters ;  that  each  member  of  a  club  had  a  number,  and  only 
knew  personally  those  who  bore  the  number  before  and  after  his 
own ;  and  that  the  head  of  the  society  was  a  man  named  Hotze, 
who  had  gone  to  America  with  part  of  the  money  that  had  been 
stolen  from  Merstallinger.     Another  of  the  prisoners,  Penkert, 
who  was  described  in  the  indictment  as  the  intellectual  leader  of 
the  movement,  and  as  being  in  connection  with  Most  and  other 
foreign  anarchists,   protested   against    the    statement    that   the 
Socialists  desire  revolution,  and  said  that  at  the  Socialist  Congress 
in  London,  to  which  he  was  sent  by  the  Swiss  workmen,  no  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  adopting  illegal  means  of  solving  the  social 
problem  were  adopted.     The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  all  the 
prisoners  were  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  that 
only  those  who  were  implicated  in  the  theft  from  Herr  Merstal- 
linger were  punished  ;  but  other  revelations  of  Socialist  conspiracies 
were  made  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  Socialism  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  danger  of  the  monarchy. 

The  conciliation  policy  of  Count  Taaffe,  and  the  consequent 
gradual  removal  of  the  German  element  from  the  predominance 
which  it  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  western  half  of  the  monarchy,  has 
given  rise  to  a  bitter  feeling  among  the  Germans  of  Austria,  which 
found  expression  in  a  very  violent  speech  made  by  Herr  Schonerer, 
the  radical  deputy,  at  a  Wagner  meeting  got  up  by  some  students 
of  the  Vienna  University  on  March  8.  In  this  speech  Herr 
Schonerer  is  stated  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  a  separa- 
tion from  Austria  of  its  German  provinces  might  be  a  desirable 
event ;  and  for  this  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him  by  the 
Government.  The  matter  was  laid  before  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  Reichsrath,  as  under  the  Austrian  law  a  deputy  cannot,  be 
brought  to  trial  under  such  circumstances  without  the  permission 
of  the  House.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  permission 
should  be  given,  and  the  matter  was  debated  at  a  secret  sitting  on 
March  13.  Herr  Schonerer  then  declared  that  he  had  been  in- 
correctly reported,  and  demanded  further  inquiry.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Herr  Tomaszczuk,  another  member  of  the  Radical  party, 
and  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Left ;  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  was  then  rejected  by  a  majority  of  156  to  107. 
Another  instance  of  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  in  Austria 
occurred  during  the  debate  on  the  middle-class  schools  on  March 
11.  The  Slovenian  members,  fearing  an  attack  from  the  Germans, 
prolonged  the  discussion  by  continually  bringing  up  members  of 
their  own  side,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  House,  which 
was  anxious  to  break  up  for  the  Easter  holidays,  decided  to  close 
the  debate,  although  not  a  single  German  member  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  Sturm,  on 
behalf  of  the  German  deputies,  protested  against  this  proceeding, 
declaring  that  it  was  "  a  parliamentary  monstrosity,"  and  an- 
nounced that  henceforward  his  party  would  not  hold  themselves 
bound  by  any  considerations  of  parliamentary  etiquette,  but  would 
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unscrupulously  make  use  of  all  their  rights  in  prolonging  or 
shortening  the  debates  as  they  might  deem  fit.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Right  attempted  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  but 
without  success.  When  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  was  resumed 
after  the  Easter  holidays,  there  were  more  squa})bles  between  the 
Radicals  and  the  Ministerial  party.  One  of  the  deputies  compared 
the  policy  of  Baron  Conrad,  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
Religion,  to  the  kiss  of  Judas — a  simile  which  the  Baron  de- 
scribed as  "  infamous."  The  debate  was  hottest  over  Section  48 
of  the  Bill,  providing  that  the  director  of  each  school  must  be 
of  the  same  religion  as  the  majority  of  his  pupils — which  was  ulti- 
mately accepted  after  eight  hours'  discussion.  Herr  Schonerer 
proposed  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  Jews  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  to  oflBciate  as  directors  of 
the  ^schools  in  question  ;  but  this  intolerant  proposal,  which  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  its  author  is  one  of  the  leading  Austrian 
Radicals,  did  not  come  on  for  discussion,  as  the  debate  was  closed 
before  Herr  Schonerer  could  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in 
favour  of  his  amendment.  Another  provision  of  the  bill^  reducing 
the  period  of  full  compulsory  attendance  at  school  from  eight 
years  to  six,  with  the  proviso  that  the  pupils  should  continue  to 
attend  for  half  the  day  during  the  remaining  two  years,  was  passed 
with  but  little  opposition,  it  being  generally  admitted  that  the 
existing  law,  though  suitable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
inflicted  a  hardship  on  the  rural  population  by  entirely  withdrawing 
children  from  field  work  for  so  long  a  period  as  eight  years. 

While  educational  questions  were  stirring  party  passions  in 
the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna,  they  were  also  raised  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  with  a  similar  result.  The  Hungarian  Bill  relative  to 
middle-class  schools,  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  March,  dealt 
a  hard  blow  at  the  German  element  in  Transylvania,  by  with- 
drawing from  it  the  control  of  its  schools  and  transferring  such 
control  to  the  Magyar  officials.  One  of  the  Radical  members,  M. 
Madarasz,  even  proposed  to  shut  out  the  German  language 
altogether  from  the  schools  in  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  but  the 
necessity  of  retaining  German  as  the  medium  of  education  was 
universally  recognised,  and  M.  Madarasz's  proposal  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority. 

Great  excitement  was  produced  in  the  country  by  a  decree, 
dated  May  22,  dissolving  the  Bohemian  Diet,  and  ordering  a 
newly-elected  Diet  to  assemble  on  July  5.  Another  step  was 
thus  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  predominance  of  the  German 
element,  as  under  the  new  system  of  election  the  Czechs  were  sure 
of  a  majority.  The  result  was  foreshadowed  by  the  elections  for 
the  Galician  Diet,  in  which  the  Poles  obtained  a  complete  victory 
^  over  the  Ruthenian  candidates  (May  30).  This  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  growing  insignificance  of  the  German  Centralist 
party,  which  had  originated  and  maintained  the  so-called  Ruthenian 
agitation   when   the  Centralist  policy  was   at  its   height   under 
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Count  Stadion  (the  "  inventor  "  of  the  Ruthenians),  and  Herr  von 
Schmerling.  So  artificial  an  agitation,  without  any  basis  in 
political  tradition  or  feeling,  could  not  last,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  had  endeavoured  to  dissociate  the  Ruthenians  from 
their  Polish  countrymen  by  setting  up  a  Ruthenian  nationality 
which  had  no  existence  except  in  the  brains  of  ethnologists,  now 
gave  up  their  fruitless  opposition  to  the  national  and  political 
union  of  the  Polish  and  Ruthenian  races — a  union  which,  like 
that  of  the  English  and  Welsh,  had  lasted  for  centuries. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Bohemian  Diet,  in  which,  as 
was  anticipated,  the  Czechs  had  a  large  majority,  two  important 
measures  were  introduced  by  their  leaders.  One,  of  which  Count 
Clam-Martinitz  was  the  author,  demanded  that  instruction  in  both 
German  and  Czechish  should  be  made  obligatory  in  all  the  higher 
schools  of  Bohemia ;  and  this  was  passed  without  much  opposition. 
But  the  second,  brought  in  by  Dr.  Rieger,  proposed  to  abolish  the 
special  representation  possessed  by  the  landowning  class,  and 
thereby  to  secure  to  the  Czechs  a  permanent  majority  in  the  Diet — 
a  proposal  which  naturally  met  with  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  German  deputies,  two  of  whom,  Drs.  Schmeykal  and  Herbst, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  German  districts  of  Bohemia 
should  be  separated  from  that  province  altogether,  and  annexed 
to  Upper  Austria.  This  suggestion,  and  the  deep  mistrust  of  the 
Czechs  expressed  by  all  the  German  speakers  on  this  occasion, 
seems  to  have  inspired  some  alarm  into  the  majority,  especially  as 
it  showed  that  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Rieger  to  Dr.  Schmeykal, 
on  August  I,  proposing  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  nation- 
alities, had  produced  no  effect ;  and  Dr.  Schmeykal  having  subse- 
quently declared  in  the  House  that  if  the  proposal  to  alter  the 
electoral  law  were  persevered  with  the  German  deputies  would 
withdraw,  the  motion  was  dropped.  Shortly  after,  the  Diet  was 
closed ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  passed  without  any  further 
noteworthy  dispute  between  the  nationalities  of  Cisleithania. 

Hungary,  which  had  formerly  been  tolerably  free  from  con- 
flicts of  this  kind,  was  this  year  much  agitated  by  disorders  in 
Croatia.  These  disorders  began  in  August  by  the  escutcheons 
with  Hungarian  and  Croatian  mottoes,  which  had  been  erected  on 
the  public  oflBces  at  Agram,  being  torn  down  by  the  people,  who 
regarded  the  placing  of  inscriptions  in  the  Hungarian  language 
on  these  escutcheons  as  an  insult  to  the  Croatian  nationality. 
This  demonstration  was  approved  all  over  Croatia,  and  even  the 
Ban,  or  head  of  the  Croatian  administration  (Count  Peyatchevitch), 
admitted  that  the  erection  of  the  escutcheons  with  Hungarian 
mottoes  was  unconstitutional.  The  incident  revived  several  old 
grievances  of  the  Croatians,  one  of  which  is  that  they  have  only 
two  deputies  in  the  Upper  House  at  Pesth,  which  has  731 
members  in  all,  and  only  44  members  in  the  Lower  House,  which 
is  composed  of  444  members,  elected  by  men  paying  eight  florins 
(158.)  a  year  in  taxes.     Under  an  agreement  made  in  1868  the 
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Croatians  were  accorded  a  certain  amount  of  home  rule  ;  although 
governed  by  a  viceroy  (Ban),  who  is  a  nominee  of  the  Hungarian 
Government,  they  have  a  separate  legislature  and  officials,  who 
deal  with  all  matters  falling  within  the  competence  of  the 
Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  and  Public  Worship  and 
Education;  and  under  these  circumstances  they  consider  that 
they  have  a  right  to  a  larger  share  of  representation  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  than  other  parts  of  Hungary  which  have 
only  provincial  rights.  A  further  grievance,  which,  however,  is 
shared  by  all  the  populations  of  Hungary,  is  the  excessive  bur- 
then of  taxation.  The  peasants  are  forced  to  sell  their  land  in 
order  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  them,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  series  of  outrages  on  the  Jews,  whom  they  look 
upon  as  the  accomplices  of  the  tax-gatherer.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  these  cases  of  Jew-baiting  in  Hungary  was  the 
Tisza-Eszlar  trial,  in  which  some  Jews  of  that  village  were  accused 
of  having  murdered  a  Christian  servant  girl  named  Esther 
Solymosi  as  a  sacrifice  at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  This 
trial  lasted  from  June  till  August,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
acquittal  of  the  accused,  although  even  the  magistrates  and  the 
police  showed  a  strong  bias  against  them.  Another  instance  of 
the  anti-Semitic  feeling  in  Hungary  was  the  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  December  11,  when  a  Bill  authorising  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians  was  introduced  in  the  Upper  House.  But 
the  main  cause  of  the  disturbances  in  Croatia  was  the  ambition  of 
the  Croatians  to  become  the  centre  of  a  South  Slavonian  Empire. 
The  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  1,910,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1,800,000  are  Slavs;  in  Dalmatia,  480,000  out  of  the 
500,000  inhabitants  are  also  Slavs;  and  if  to  this  "triune 
kingdom  "  were  added  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  a  South  Slavonic 
State  would  be  formed  with  an  almost  homogeneous  population, 
composed  of  some  3,500,000  Croatians  and  Servians,  and  with 
distinctly  marked  frontiers.  The  dream  of  the  Croatians  is  that 
this  territory  should  be  attached  to  the  Austro-Himgarian 
monarchy  by  a  personal  union  only,  similar  to  that  which  now 
exists  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  scheme  is  of  course 
opposed  both  by  the  Hungarians  and  the  Germans ;  but  the 
Federalist  tendency,  which  is  daily  growing  in  strength  in  the 
western  half  of  the  empire,  has  excited  hopes  in  the  Croatians 
which  mere  opposition,  however  powerful,  cannot  suppress;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  take  every  opportunity  of  jealously 
guarding  their  nationality  and  preparing  for  the  separation  which 
they  look  upon  as  being  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  The  incident 
of  the  escutcheons  ended  in  a  compromise  by  which  they  were 
replaced  without  any  inscriptions  at  all ;  but  the  separatist  feeling 
which  it  disclosed  became  stronger  than  ever,  and  riots  took  place 
both  in  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  which  had  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
troops.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Hungarian  Pailiament 
on  October  10,  and  the  action  of  the  Government,  thanks  to  tliQ 
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skilful  strategy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Tisza,  was  approved  by 
a  majority  of  82 ;  but  shortly  before  Christmas  there  was  an 
outburst  of  national  fanaticism  in  the  Croatian  Diet  which  might 
have  had  serious  consequences  if  the  Croatians  had  been  more 
united.  There  are,  however,  five  parties  in  the  Diet :  the 
moderate  party,  under  Miskatovitch,  which  gives  a  conditional 
support  to  Baron  Khuen,  the  successor  of  Count  Peyatchevitch  as 
Ban ;  the  independent  party,  which  demands  a  federalist  re- 
organisation of  the  monarchy ;  the  members  of  the  newly-created 
province  of  the  Military  Frontier ;  the  Servian  members ;  and  the 
"  Irreconcilables,"  led  by  M.  Starchevitch,  who  refuse  to  recognise 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  sovereign  of  Croatia. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Austria  during  the  year  were  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  The  competition  between  her  and  Bussia  for 
the  predominance  among  the  Slavonic  nationalities  in  south- 
eastern Europe  was  manifested  in  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic 
manoeuvring  and  coimter-manoeuvring,  but  neither  side  was  dis- 
posed to  push  matters  to  an  extremity,  and,  outwardly  at  least, 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  Governments  remained  throughout  the 
year  on  "amicable  terms" — to  borrow  the  expression  used  by 
Count  Kalnoky,  in  his  speech  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  delegations 
on  October  29.  At  the  same  time  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  made  the  significant  statement,  that  should  a  war 
break  out  at  some  future  period  between  Austria  and  Bussia, 
Austria  "  would  not  stand  alone  " — a  statement  which  was  pro- 
bably provoked  by  a  concentration  of  Bussian  troops  which  had 
shortly  before  taken  place  on  the  Galician  frontier.  With  Italy 
the  "  friendly  understanding"  had  developed  into  an  " alliance," 
and  the  I^eague  of  Peace  formed  by  Prince  Bismarck  now  extends 
from  Kiel  to  Palermo,  and  from  the  Bhine  to  the  eastern  borders 
of  Himgary.  As  regards  the  small  Danubian  States,  Austria  re- 
mained on  good  terms  with  all  of  them  excepting  Boumania,  whose 
refusal  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Danubian  Conference  gave 
much  dissatisfaction  at  Vienna.  An  indiscreet  speech,  for  which 
the  Boumanian  Government  afterwards  apologised,  was  also  made 
by  a  Boumanian  senator,  M.  Gradisteanu,  who  stated  at  a  banquet 
at  Jassy,  in  June,  that  the  Boumanian  crown  is  incomplete,  as  it  is 
not  yet  adorned  *'  with  the  pearls  of  Bukovina,  Transylvania,  and 
Southern  Hungary ; "  but  the  visit  of  King  Charles,  and  of  M. 
Bratiano,  his  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Austrian  capital  during  the 
autumn,  contributed  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  the  friendly 
relations  which  had  previously  existed  between  the  Cabinets  of 
Vienna  and  Bucharest. 


n.  RUSSIA. 

The  year  l)egan  in  Bussia  with  a  financial  scandal.  A  Govern- 
ment Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
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result  was  the  discovery  of  defalcations,  amounting  to  400,000 
roubles,  in  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  which  till  last 
year  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
MakofF.  In  consequence  of  these  disclosures  M.  MakofF  com- 
mitted suicide  (Feb.  27)  ;  and  M.  PerfelieflF,  formerly  his  chief 
assistant,  also  made  an  attempt  on  his  life,  but  the  wound  which 
he  inflicted  upon  himself  was  not  fatal.  As  regards  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Empire  generally,  M.  Bunge,  the  Finance. 
Minister,  admitted,  in  the  Report  presented  by  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  that  much  remained  to  be  done  in  order  to 
establish  a  satisfactory  balance  betA^een  revenue  and  expenditure, 
and  urged  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  of  peace  as  the  only  means 
of  attaining  this  object. 

The  long  delayed  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  III.  took  place  in  May.  All  the  sovereigns  and 
governments  of  Europe  were  represented  at  this  magnificent  dis- 
play, which  lasted  from  May  27  (the  day  of  the  coronation)  till 
June  2,  and  the  event  called  forth  enthusiastic  manifestations  of 
loyalty  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Considerable  disappoint- 
ment was  felt,  however,  at  the  absence  from  the  manifesto  issued 
by  the  Czar  of  any  promise  of  liberal  reforms.  Riots  took  place 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  May  27 ;  and  on  May  28  M.  Tchitcherin,  the 
Mayor  of  Moscow,  delivered  a  speech  at  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
the  mayors  of  150  provincial  towns,  at  which  he  declared  that 
there  was  no  harmony  in  the  administration,  and  that  the  initia- 
tive of  reform  should  be  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  "  When  Peter  the  Great,"  he  said,  "  called  Russia  a  riuned 
temple,  he  added  that  an  architect  was  needed  who  should  gather 
together  and  replace  the  scattered  stones,  and  build  up  with  them 
an  edifice  under  the  roof  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  might 
be  fostered  and  protected.  At  that  time,  perhaps,  such  an  archi- 
tect was  indeed  wanted.  Russia  was  then  unemancipated  and 
enslaved ;  but  now  that  Russia  is  free,  the  actors  have  changed 
their  parts.  Power  is  no  longer  where  it  was ;  it  now  belongs  to 
the  people."  The  only  measure  of  a  liberal  character  which  was 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  was  one  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  members  of  the  religious  sects,  who  were  in  future,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
orthodox  church.  They  are  to  be  allowed  to  trade,  to  hold  public 
offices,  and  to  perform  public  religious  services,  in  private  houses 
or  in  buildings  reserved  for  that  purpose,  so  long  as  the  public 
peace  was  not  disturbed  thereby.  They  were  still  forbidden,  how- 
ever, to  send  religious  processions  into  the  streets,  or  to  sing  their 
hymns  in  public,  though  they  were  permitted  to  conduct  fimerals 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  sect  in  the  public  churchyards. 

During  the  coronation  the  Nihilists  made  no  sign,  though  the 
dismissal  from  the  army  of  five  officers  of  the  16th  Mingrelian 
Grenadier  Regiment  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the 
Nihilist  organisation  (Feb.  15),  and  the   facts  disclosed  in  the 
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trial  of  eighteen  Nihilists  at  St.  Petersburg  (April  5  to  21), 
showed  that  the  organisation  still  had  members  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  army,  and  that  its  operations  were  conducted  with 
great  ability  and  daring.  At  the  trial  referred  to  it  was  proved 
that  one  of  the  accused  was  in  possession  of  five  treasonable  letters 
written  by  a  Nihilist  who  was  at  the  time  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  the  Public  Prosecutor  remarked 
that  these  letters  could  not  have  been  composed  and  sent  without 
the  direct  help  of  the  officials  of  the  prison,  and  that  this  and 
other  circumstances  proved  that  the  entire  garrison  of  that  fortress 
was  tainted  with  Nihilism.  Another  of  the  accused,  Bogdano- 
vitch,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  confessed  to  having  joined  the 
Nihilists  in  1870  as  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Committee,  which 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  helping  such  members  of  the 
society  as  might  be  in  prison,  &c. ;  and  it  also  appeared  that  a 
Nihilist  "  passport  service  "  had  been  organised,  with  the  object  of 
forging  passports  for  members  of  the  society,  to  enable  them  to 
travel  freely  in  Bussia.  These  documents,  some  of  which  were 
produced  in  court,  were  facsimiles  of  the  passports  issued  by  the 
various  European  Governments,  even  the  seals  and  stamps  being 
imitated  so  closely  that  they  could  only  be  distinguished  with 
difficulty  from  the  originals. 

In  the  month  of  September  fresh  outbreaks  against  the  Jews 
took  place  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  but  they  were 
speedily  suppressed  by  the  troops.  The  Nihilist  paper,  Narodnaya 
Volya^  which  had  not  appeared  for  several  months,  expressed 
approval  of  these  outrages,  and  stated  that  the  days  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  administration,  including  **  Tolstoi  the  hangman," 
would  soon  be  numbered.  Part  of  this  prediction  was  carried 
out  by  the  murder  of  Colonel  Soudaikin,  the  chief  of  the  secret 
police,  on  December  28.  This  energetic  officer  had  for  some  time 
been  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Nihilists.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Secret  Anti-Nihilist  Society,  known  as  O.B.P.T. 
(Obtchestvo  Boriby  Pretiv  Terroristov — Society  for  Active  Resist- 
ance against  the  Terrorists),  which  was  founded  at  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  end  of  1882,  and  did  good  service  in  discovering  some  of 
the  principal  haunts  of  the  Nihilists,  and  assisting  to  capture 
their  leaders.  The  murder  was  committed  by  a  man  named 
DegayefF,  who  was  formerly  himself  a  Nihilist,  and  was  employed 
as  a  decoy  to  bring  Nihilists  to  his  house,  where  their  meetings 
were  watched  by  the  police ;  and  it  was  in  this  house  that  he  shot 
Colonel  Soudaikin  and  his  nephew  while  they  were  drinking  tea. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  murder  a  Nihilist  proclamation 
was  issued,  contrasting  the  peaceful  life  led  by  the  Czar  while  he 
was  on  his  recent  visit  to  Denmark  with  the  incessant  anxieties 
suffered  by  him  in  his  palace  at  Gatchina,  and  declaring  that  he 
will  never  enjoy  peace  in  Russia  so  long  as  he  does  not  grant  his 
people  a  Constitution.     This  new  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the 
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Nihilist  organisation  naturally  produced  great  alarm  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  the  year  closed  with  rumours  of  attempts  on 
the  life  of  the  Czar,  of  captures  by  the  police,  and  of  proposed 
reforms. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  prevalent  tendency  of  Eussian  policy  was 
decidedly  pacific.  Since  the  death  of  Grambetta  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  with  France  seems  to  have  been  abandoned ;  and  M.  de 
Giers'  visits  to  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  to  Berlin 
at  its  close,  did  much  to  reassure  the  Austro-Hungarian  and 
German  Governments  as  to  Eussia's  designs.  While  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Navigation  of  the  Danube  was  sitting  in  London, 
Eussia  demanded  that  she  should  be  given  the  right  of  regulating 
the  navigation  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  that  river ;  and  this  demand 
was  acceded  to  by  the  Powers,  subject  to  the  necessary  reservations 
as  to  preventing  interference  with  the  navigation  of  the  other 
branches.  A  question  of  much  greater  importance,  which  it  was 
at  one  time  feared  might  light  up  a  conflagration  in  the  East, 
was  raised  by  the  dismissal,  by  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  of 
his  Eussian  Ministers.  The  action  of  Eussia  in  this  matter,  how- 
ever, was  most  conciliatory,  and  testifled  to  a  sincere  desire  for 
peace. 


ni.  TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

The  subject  which  most  occupied  the  attention  of  Turkish 
statesmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  the  disturbed  state  of 
Albania  and  Armenia.  In  the  former  province  complete  anarchy 
prevailed ;  the  Turkish  authorities  had  lost  all  control  over  the 
people,  trade  caravans  were  constantly  pillaged,  and  even  the 
foreign  consuls  were  insulted.  The  tribe  of  Malissori,  numbering 
some  60,000  men,  made  a  raid  on  Scutari,  but  after  some  fighting 
were  repulsed  by  the  Turkish  troops.  On  March  21,  however, 
they  again  entered  the  town,  and  shot  Stephen  Vrbitza,  brother  of 
the  Montenegrin  ex-Minister,  alleging  that  two  of  their  tribe  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Montenegrins.  This  was  the  origin  of  a 
series  of  engagements  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  in  which  the 
Turkish  troops  mostly  sided  with  the  Montenegrins  against  the 
Albanians.  At  length  a  large  force,  under  Assym  Pasha  and  Hafiz 
Pasha,  was  sent  into  the  district  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
after  some  sanguinary  encounters  the  rising  was  suppressed.  As 
to  Armenia,  reports  were  rife  in  January  of  a  "  Pan-Armenian 
insurrection,''  supported  by  Eussia,  and  of  a  conspiracy  at  Erzer- 
oum  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  old  Armenian  Empire 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  ;  but  the  only  foundation  for 
these  reports  seems  to  have  been  the  appearance  of  guerilla 
bands  in  Upper  Armenia,  and  the  discontent  manifested  by  the 
Armenians  generally  at  the  delay  of  the  Porte  in  introducing 
the  promised  reforms.     Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Armenian 
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Patriarch,  Monsignor  Narses,  the  agitation  which  prevailed  in  the 
province  was  appeased,  and  some  500  persons  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  movement  were  released.  A 
body  of  Turkish  troops,  however,  was  sent  into  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts to  keep  order. 

In  February  the  question  of  the  governorship  of  the  Lebanon 
gave  rise  to  some  delicate  negotiations  between  the  Powers.  Under 
the  arrangement  entered  into  after  the  sanguinary  contest  between 
the  Druses  and  the  Maronites  in  1860,  the  districts  inhabited  by 
these  tribes  were  to  be  administered  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Gover- 
nor-General, appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers  every  ten 
years.  Rust  em  Pasha  had  held  this  appointment  since  April  22, 
1873,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  consider  whether  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  should  be  re-appointed,  or 
whether  the  post  should  be  given  to  some  other  candidate.  As  an 
administrator,  Rustem  Pasha  had  shown  great  ability ;  the  area 
of  cultivation  in  the  province  was  trebled,  its  powers  of  production 
had  increased  by  two-fifths,  and  the  total  of  the  imposts  levied 
upon  the  population  amounted  on  an  average  to  only  about  two 
shillings  a  head.  The  province  had  become,  in  a  word,  a  pattern 
of  sound  administration  ;  and  accordingly  England,  by  a  circular 
addressed  on  January  31  to  the  British  representatives  at  the 
chief  European  capitals,  recommended  that  "  in  the  interests  of 
order  and  good  government "  the  appointment  of  Rustem  Pasha 
should  be  renewed.  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  made  no  objection 
to  this  proposal ;  but  France  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  Rustem 
had  rendered  himself  unpopular  among  the  Maronite  Christians, 
upon  whom  France  had  always  relied  as  the  agents  of  her  in- 
fluence in  Syria.  The  Porte  accordingly  suggested  another  can- 
didate, Prenk  Bib  Doda,  a  young  man  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
and  chief  of  the  Albanian  Mirdites.  This  candidate  was  supported 
by  France,  but  England  objected  that  "  one  so  yoimg  and  inex- 
perienced, and  ignorant  of  the  local  languages  "  could  hardly  be 
fitted  for  the  post.  Ultimately  a  Roman  Catholic  Albanian, 
named  Wassa  Effendi,  Lieut.-Govemor  of  the  Vilayet  of  Adrian- 
ople,  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  governed 
provinces  in  the  empire,  was  selected  for  the  appointment  (May  8), 
and  he  arrived  at  Beyrout  to  take  up  his  duties  on  June  7. 

Another  question  of  Eastern  politics  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Powers  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  that  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube.  The  duration  of  the  European  Com- 
mission, formed  under  Article  XVI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  for 
clearing  the  mouths  of  that  river  from  the  impediments  to  its 
navigation,  had,  by  a  Treaty  concluded  between  the  Powers  in 
London  on  March  13,  1871,  been  prolonged  until  April  24,  1883, 
and  it  was  provided  by  the  same  Treaty  that  the  conditions  of  the 
re-assembling  of  a  "  Riverain  Commission  **  for  the  control  of  the 
navigation,  under  Article  XVII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  above  re- 
ferred to,  should  be  fixed  by  a  previous  understanding  between  the 
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Eiverain  Powers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  co-signatories  of 
the  Treaty.  Further  stipulations  in  regard  to  the  European  Com- 
mission were  made  in  1878  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Article  LIII. 
of  that  Treaty  provides  that  Roumania  should  be  represented  on 
the  European  Commission,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
should  be  extended  as  far  as  Galatz  ;  Article  LIV.,  that  one  year 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  assigned  for  the  duration  of  the 
Conmiission,  the  Powers  should  come  to  an  understanding  as  to 
the  prolongation  of  its  powers ;  and  Article  LV.,  that  regi^tions 
for  the  navigation  and  river  police  of  the  part  of  the  river  between 
the  Iron  Gates  and  Galatz  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Commission, 
assisted  by  delegates  of  the  Riverain  States.  The  latter  provision 
was  duly  cai'ried  out,  and  the  question  then  arose  by  whom  the 
regulations  should  be  enforced.  It  was  proposed  that  this  duty 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  Mixed  Commission,  in  which  Austria,  in 
virtue  of  the  great  commercial  interests  she  has  at  stake,  should  be 
represented  as  well  as  the  Riparian  States ;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
posed that  the  Austrian  member  of  this  Mixed  Commission  should 
be  the  President,  and  that  he  should  have  a  casting  vote  in  case 
of  an  equal  division  of  opinion.  The  Riparian  States,  and  espe- 
cially Roumania,  having  strongly  objected  to  this  proposal,  M. 
Barr^re,  the  French  member  of  the  European  Commission,  laid 
before  it  a  plan  for  compromising  the  difficulty.  He  suggested 
that  Austria,  Roumania,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  should  each  have  a 
representative  on  the  Mixed  Commission,  and  that  each  of  the 
members  of  the  European  Commission  should  serve  on  it  succes- 
sively for  six  months  at  a  time,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
countries  they  represented  ;  Austria  presiding,  but  without  a 
casting  vote.  Roumania,  however,  objected  to  the  presence  of  any 
Austrian  member  whatever  on  the  Mixed  Commission  ;  notwith- 
standing which  the  plan  was  agreed  to  by  the  other  commissioners 
and  delegates,  although  Bulgaria  made  reservations  to  the  effect 
that  the  Austrian  and  Roumanian  members  of  the  European 
Commission  should  be  debarred  from  serving  on  the  Mixed  Com- 
mission, as  those  countries  would  already  be  represented  there  by 
permanent  members.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  her 
consent  to  a  prolongation  of  the  powers  of  the  European  commis- 
pion  after  April  24,  1883,  must  be  conditional  on  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  her  being  made. as  to  the  Mixed  Commission  ; 
while  Russia  indicated  that  her  consent  to  such  prolongation  would 
depend  on  concessions  being  made  to  her  with  regard  to  the 
Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  over  which  the  European  Commission 
had  hitherto  not  exercised  its  right  of  control. 

Under  these  circumstances  England  proposed  to  the  Powers 
that  a  Conference  should  assemble  in  London  to  consider  the 
following  questions: — (1)  The  prolongation  of  the  powers  of  the 
European  Commission;  (2)  the  confirmation  of  the  regulations 
for  the  Mixed  Commission  ;  and  (3)  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  European  Commission  to  Ibraila.     The  Conference  held  its 
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first  meeting  on  February  8.  The  majority  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries decided  to  admit  representatives  from  Roumania  and  Servia 
to  the  Conference,  but  with  a  consultative  voice  only,  and  to  accept 
representations  from  the  Bulgarian  representative  only  through 
the  Turkish  Ambassador.  Servia  accepted  this  decision,  but 
Boumania  and  Bulgaria  protested,  and  took  no  part  in  the  Con- 
ference, though  its  protocols  were  communicated  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. After  sitting  nearly  a  month,  the  Conference  arrived 
at  the  following  decisions,  which  were  embodied  in  a  Treaty  signed 
on  March  10 : — 

1.  That  the  duration  of  the  European  Commission  should  be 
prolonged  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  that  on  the  ex- 
piration of  this  term  the  Commission  should  continue  to  exercise 
its  functions  for  terms  of  three  years,  unless,  one  year  before  the 
expiration  of  any  such  term,  notice  should  be  given  by  one  of  the 
contracting  Powers  of  a  wish  to  propose  modifications  in  the 
constitution  or  powers  of  the  Commission. 

2.  That  the  regulations  as  to  the  Mixed  Commission  should  be 
adopted,  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  Roumania  and  Bul- 
garia would  also  adopt  them,  in  view  of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Powers  on  the  subject,  and  of  concessions  which  Austria  offered  to 
make  as  regards  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors  by  the  Riverain 
States,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  double  representation  of 
Austria  and  Roumania  on  the  Mixed  Commission. 

3.  That  the  powers  of  the  European  Commission  should  be 
extended  to  Ibraila. 

4.  That  with  regard  to  those  portions  of  the  Kilia  branch  of 
the  Danube  of  which  both  banks  belong  to  either  Russia  or 
Roumania,  or  which  divide  the  territories  of  those  States,  any 
works  to  be  undertaken  should  be  carried  out  by  either  Russia  or 
Roumania,  provided  that  the  plans  are  communicated  to  the 
European  Commission,  with  the  sole  object  of  establishing  that 
the  proposed  works  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  other  branches  of  the  river. 

A  period  of  six  months  was  assigned  for  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  Treaty,  during  which  time  it  was  hoped  that 
the  adhesion  of  all  the  Riverain  Powers  would  be  received.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case  ;  Roumania  persisted  in  her  objection  to 
the  presidency  of  Austria  in  the  Mixed  Commission  ;  and  although 
her  King,  and  M.  Bratiano,  her  Prime  Minister,  paid  a  visit  to 
Vienna  in  the  autumn,  thereby  giving  a  proof  of  their  desire  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government, 
the  difficulty  remained  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Of  the  other  small  States  of  Eastern  Europe,  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  occupied  the  most  attention.  In  January  the  strong  anti- 
Russian  feeling  which  had  for  some  time  been  manifested  in 
Eastern  Roumelia,  spread  to  Bulgaria.  The  local  prefects,  who 
were  mostly  Russians,  disregarded  the  existing  laws,  and  carried 
on  the  administration  according  to  their  fancy,  thereby  creating 
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much  discontent  among  the  native  population.     The  result  was 
that  the  Eadical  Cabinet  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  com- 
posed mainly  of  members  of  the  Conservative  party.     The  Badi- 
cals  now  began  to  agitate,  not  only  against  the  Government,  but 
against  the  Sovereign  himself,  and  they  issued  a  seditious  procla- 
mation declaring  that  "  the  Battenberg  prince  must  be  expelled 
from  the  country  on  the  day  of  the  Czar's  coronation."    At  the 
beginning  of  March  the  quarrels  between  the  Badicals  and  Con- 
servatives again  culminated  in  a  Cabinet  crisis.    The  Conservative 
Cabinet  resigned ;  and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed  (March  16),  the 
leading  members  of  which   were  the  Eussian  Generals  SobolefF 
and  Kaulbars,  the  former  as  Prime  Minister  and  the  latter  as 
Minister  for  War.     This  result  of  the  crisis  caused  general  indig- 
nation in  Bulgaria.     Both  parties  now  perceived  that  they  had 
been  duped  by  the  Bussians,  who,  since  the  time  of  Prince  Dou- 
doukoflF-KorsakoflF,  the  first  Russian  commissioner,  had  skilfully 
sown  dissensions  between  them  in  order  to  gain  power  for  them- 
selves.    The  two  Bussian  generals,  together  with  the  Panslavist 
agitator,  M.  Jonin,  who  had  been  appointed  the  Bussian  diplo- 
matic agent  at  Sofia,  had  become  practically  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  the  Conservative  leader,  M.  Natchievitch,  joined  the 
Badicals  under  M.  Zankoff,  to  put  an  end  to  Bussian  supremacy 
and  prepare  a  new  Constitution  in  place  of  the  one  which  had  been 
suspended  in  1881.     A  compact  was  signed  with  this  object  in 
August,  and  laid  before  Prince  Charles,  who  received  it  favourably ; 
but  the  Bussian  generals  promptly  interposed,  and  Prince  Charles, 
fearing  a  military  revolution,  yielded  to  their  objections.     At  the 
beginning  of  September,  however,  finding  that  the  officers  of  the 
army  had  refused  to  join  in  any  action  against  him,  he  dismissed 
Generals   Soboleff  and  Kaulbars,   appointed   M.  Zankoff  Prime 
Minister,  and  convoked  the  Sobranye  or  National  Assembly,  which 
resolved  that  in  future  the  War  Minister  should  be   a   purely 
administrative  official,  responsible  to  the  Chamber,  and  that  the 
real  commander  of  the  army  should  be  the  Prince.     The  new 
coalition  Cabinet  was  hailed  with  great  rejoicings  in  all  parts  of 
Bulgaria,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Bussian  generals  produced 
universal  satisfaction.     This  step  was  followed  on  October  26  by  a 
decree  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Bussian  officers  in  the  Bulgarian 
army,  and  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Kotelnikofi",  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bussian  Government,  as  Minister  for  War.     The  order 
dismissing  the  Bussian  officers  in  the  Bulgarian  army,  however, 
was  revoked  in  November,  an  arrangement  having  been  entered 
into  on  the  subject  between  the  Bulgarian  Ministry  and  Colonel 
Kaulbars,  who  was  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  on  a  mission  to  Sofia 
for  this  pmpose.     Under  this  arrangement  all  the  Bussian  officers 
in  the  Bulgarian  service  are  to  be  under  the  direct  orders  of  the 
Prince,  and  to  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  Bulgarian  laws. 
As  to  the  question  of  framing  a  new  Constitution,  the  Sobranye 
decided  in  December  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  an  "Upper 
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House,"  as  in  other  constitutional  countries ;  but  no  other  altera- 
tion is  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  of  Tirnovo  until  it  has  had 
a  three  years'  trial. 

In  Servia  things  were  pretty  quiet  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  except  that  the  old  ecclesiastical  conflicts  were  revived 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Anti-Eussian  archimandrite  Marazo- 
viteh  to  be  Metropolitan  of  Belgrade,  on  April  2.  This  appoint- 
ment was  due  to  the  Ministry  of  M.  Pirotchanatz,  which 
was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Austria ;  but  when  the  elec- 
tions took  place  for  the  Skouptchina  in  August,  the  Radicals 
obtained  a  large  majority  both  over  the  Ministerialist,  or  philo- 
Austrian  party,  and  the  Liberal,  or  philo-Russian  party,  under  M. 
Ristitch.  Notwithstanding  this  the  Government  remained  in  office, 
and  managed  to  carry  some  of  its  measures  by  using  the  right 
granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution  of  nominating  45  members  of 
its  own  party  to  the  Chamber.  The  Radical  feeling  in  the  country, 
however,  daily  grew  stronger,  and  at  the  end  of  September  the 
Pirotchanatz  Ministry  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Liberal 
Cabinet  formed  by  M.  Kristitch,  who  was  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Ristitch  Ministry,  and  had  in  that  capacity  obtained  a  high 
reputation  for  administrative  ability.  The  new  Premier,  a  man  of 
"  blood  and  iron,"  began  his  period  of  office  by  closing  the  Skoupt- 
china. His  next  step,  in  view  of  the  attempts  of  the  Radical 
party  to  stir  up  an  insurrection,  was  to  order  the  disarmament  of 
the  militia,  and  at  the  same  time  the  laws  relating  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  public  meeting  were  suspended,  and  the  dis- 
turbed districts  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  Finally,  on  the  night 
of  November  6,  the  Radical  leaders  at  Belgrade  were  dragged  out 
of  their  beds  and  taken-  to  prison.  Outbreaks  of  the  peasantry 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  two  towns, 
Alexinatz  and  Kujacevatz,  were  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  but 
the  insurrection  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  troops,  and  before 
the  end  of  November  quiet  was  reestablished,  though  the  high- 
handed measures  of  the  Government  left  much  latent  discon- 
tent. 

Although  "  the  cockpit  of  Europe "  has  this  year  afforded 
several  opportunities  for  conflicts  among  the  European  powers,  the 
general  tendency  of  events  has  been  not  only  to  avoid  such  con- 
flicts, but  gradually  to  emancipate  the  smaller  States  on  the 
Danube  from  foreign  control.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
Turkish  Government  seemed  inclined  to  approach  Russia ;  but  the 
result  of  the  pourparlers  which  took  place  in  October  between 
Mukhtar  Pasha  and  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  was  that 
Turkey,  if  not  actually  admitted  into  the  Austro-German  alliance, 
was  brought  into  close  relations  with  it,  and  Lord  Dufferin's 
renewed  representations  in  favour  of  reforms  being  granted  to 
Armenia  consequently  remained  without  any  practical  effect, 
especially  as  the  view  held  on  the  Continent  on  this  subject  was 
that  to  grant  any  rights  of  self-government  to  Armenia  would  be 
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to  prepare  the  way  for  the  subjection  of  that  province  to  Russia. 
Roumania,  too,  notwithstanding  her  dispute  with  Austria  as  to 
the  Danubian  commission,  formally  proclaimed  her  adherence  to 
the  policy  of  Germany,  through  the  speech  of  her  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Bratiano,  in  the  Roumanian  Chamber  in  November.  M. 
Bratiano  quoted  on  this  occasion  the  following  words,  spoken  to 
him  by  Prince  Bismarck  at  his  late  visit  to  Berlin :  "  If  you  wish 
for  peace,  join  us  ;  if  you  want  war,  you  must  go  to  someone  else"; 
and  he  thus  concluded  his  speech  amid  the  loud  applause  of  the 
House :  "  We  are  for  peace,  and  anyone  wishing  to  provoke  a  war 
will  find  us  an  enemy."  In  Bulgaria,  as  has  been  shown  above, 
the  influence  of  Russia,  whicli  had  until  this  year  been  paramount, 
has  almost  disappeared,  thanks  to  the  independent  attitude 
assumed  by  Prince  Alexander  since  his  visits  in  the  summer  to 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  to  the  coalition  against  the  Russian 
Generals  of  the  Bulgarian  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  As  has 
frequently  been  the  case,  Russian  policy  once  more  failed  through 
the  over-zeal  of  its  agents.  The  attempt  of  General  Kaulbars 
and  M.  Jonin  to  force  Prince  Alexander  to  abdicate  his  powers  by 
means  of  a  military  revolution,  was  probably  not  authorised  by 
the  Russian  Government,  though  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
approved  had  it  been  successful.  As  it  turned  out,  Bulgaria  has 
asserted  her  independence,  and  Russia,  being  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war,  has  been  obliged  to  accept  a  situation  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  somewhat  humiliating  to  her.  The  visits  of  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  in  April,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  in  August,  to 
Constantinople,  were  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  Russia,  who 
doubtless  would  have  been  glad  to  promote  a  coalition  of  the 
Slavonic  States  with  their  Ottoman  neighbour  against  Austria. 
Another  move  in  this  direction  was  made  on  August  12,  when 
the  Servian  pretender.  Prince  Peter  Karageorgievitch,  who  was 
exiled  from  Servia  for  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  the  late 
Servian  Prince  Michael,  was  married  to  the  Princess  Zorka  of 
Montenegro ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  repetition  of  the  rumours 
of  a  Balkan  Federation  under  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  which 
had  prevailed  during  the  preceding  year.  The  party  of  Prince 
Karageorgievitch,  however,  possesses  but  little  influence  in  Servia, 
and  the  present  King  of  that  <50untry  would  certainly  not  join  a 
federation  under  the  Prince  of  Montenegro.  Prince  Karageor- 
gievitch is  a  protegS  of  Russia,  but  Russia  has  now  little  influence 
among  the  Balkan  States  except  in  Montenegro  itself,  and  the 
Servian  pretender  will  probably  have  to  be  content  with  the  posi- 
tion of  brother-in-law  to  the  prince  who  rules  at  Cetinye. 
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I.    BELGIUM. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  adoption  by  the 
Legislative  Chambers  of  a  Bill  presented  by  the  Government 
relative  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  right  of  vote.  There 
had,  hitherto,  been  three  classes  of  electors  in  Belgium,  all  of 
whom  possessed  a  rating  qualification,  which  was  fixed  at  a  mini- 
mum of  10  francs  for  communal,  20  francs  for  provincial  rates,  or  42 
francs  of  direct  taxation.  The  principle  of  this  electoral  reform  was 
the  addition  of  educational  capacity  to  the  former  rating  qualifi- 
cation. The  new  law  was  naturally  only  applicable  to  the  lower 
classes  of  electors.  Ministers  of  State,  members  of  both  legisla- 
tive chambers,  of  provincial  and  communal  councils,  professors  and 
liolders  of  diplomas  delivered  by  the  Universities  or  other  State 
recognised  establishments  of  public  instruction,  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  magistrates, 
members  of  the  clergy  receiving  as  such  a  salary  from  the  state, 
&c.,  in  short,  nineteen  classes  of  citizens  whose  educational  attain- 
ments were  otherwise  patent,  were  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  new  law.  For  such,  however,  as  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
"  privileged  "  classes,  a  carefully  elaborated  system  of  examination 
was  laid  down — and  the  successful  candidates  acquired  thereby 
the  right  of  voting  in  all  communal  and  provincial  elections.  This 
examination  comprised  all  the  subjects  recognised  as  obligatory  by 
Art.  6  of  the  law  of  1879,  i.e.  reading  and  writing,  in  the 
mother  tongue,  either  French  or  Flemish,  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic and  of  the  legal  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  the  out- 
lines of  geography,  national  history,  and  of  la  morale.  In  order 
to  insure  impartiality,  each  jury  appointed  to  examine  the  candi- 
dates was  to  be  composed  of  three  members,  all  belonging  to 
districts  outside  that  in  which  the  examination  was  held  ;  one 
member  was  to  be  chosen  from  the  officials  of  State  schools,  one 
from  those  connected  with  private  (clerical)  schools,  whilst  the 
third,  who  was  the  ex  officio  chairman,  was  to  be  wholly  discon- 
nected with  any  teaching  body. 

The  total  number  of  the  new  electors  called  into  existence  under 
the  new  law  has  not  yet  been  as  fully  ascertained  ;  but  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  some  50,000  had  qualified  themselves,  involving 
an  increase  of  44  per  cent,  of  the  previously  existing  number  of 
provincial  and  communal  electors. 
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With  strange  inconsistency,  just  at  the  time  when  the  G-overn- 
ment  was  urging  forward  its  scheme  of  electoral  reform,  the 
members  of  the  Extreme  Left  intervened  with  another  more  radical 
and  entailing  the  revision  of  certain  articles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage. 
Already  in  1881  the  Radicals  had  brought  this  question  before  the 
Chamber,  at  the  time  that  the  law  on  the  local  governing  bodies 
{Deputations  Permanentes)  had  teen  under  discussion,  and  their 
attitude  on  that  occasion  had  very  nearly  brought  about  a  minis- 
terial crisis.  It  was  therefore  to  the  regret  of  the  moderates  that 
the  same  proposition — entailing  the  same  risks  as  previously  for  the 
Liberal  party,  should  have  been  brought  forward  just  when  the 
Government  was  partially  entering  into  the  views  of  the  advanced 
party  by  the  suppression  of  the  rating  qualification.  The  debates 
which  ensued  were  animated  and  frequently  violent,  but  the  reso- 
lution was  finally  rejected  by  116  against  10,  the  Right  voting  on 
this  occasion  with  the  Left.  The  significance  of  this  vote  was 
that  it  clearly  showed  that  public  opinion  in  Belgium  was  opposed 
to  any  revision  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  direction  of  universal 
suflfrage. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session,  a  Bill  brought  forward  but  finally 
rejected  after  lengthy  debates,  proposed  the  suppression  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  clerical  charges  (vicariate)  which  had  lapsed  in 
consequence  of  the  excommunications  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1879,  the  suppression  of  the  traitements  dea 
chanoineSj  and  the  sensible  diminution  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Bishops,  who,  in  1879,  and  subsequently  had  taken  the  lead  in 
open  revolt  against  the  laws.  The  legislature  of  the  year  was 
marked  by  a  farther  inroad  on  special  class-privileges.  Hitherto, 
the  seminarists  and  students  at  the  normal  schools  had  been 
exempted  from  military  service.  The  suppression  of  this  favour, 
long  demanded  by  the  Liberals,  was  at  length  voted  by  the 
Chambers,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  members  of  the 
Right,  who  maintained  that  the  real,  but  unavowed  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  raise  obstacles  to  the  recruitment  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  This  argument  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  M.  Bara,  who  showed  that  more  than  40  per  cent,  of 
the  seminarists  never  undertook  cures,  but  became  Jesuits,  Domi- 
nicans, or  professors  in  Catholic  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  notorious  that  large  numbers  of  young  men  only  entered  the 
seminaries  in  order  to  avoid  the  military  service. 

In  spite  of  the  Act  passed  in  1882,  on  the  Deputations  Per- 
manentesy  the  Government  found  itself  forced  to  revise  the  law 
relating  to  the  pecuniary  liability  of  communal  and  provincial 
bodies.  The  main  object  of  the  measure  had  been  to  ensure  the 
complete  execution  of  the  law  on  primary  teaching ;  but  in  several 
Catholic  communes,  hostile  to  the  law  of  1879,  the  legal  prescrip- 
tions had  been  ignored,  and  the  official  teachers  remained  unpaid, 
and  the  Deputations  Perrrianentes  had  ratified  these  illegal  pro- 
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ceedings.  In  the  face  of  such  organised  hostility,  the  Government 
found  itself  powerless,  and  forced  on  various  occasions  to  appeal  to 
the  Chambers  to  vote  important  sums  of  money  for  the  teachers' 
salaries.  Prior  to  the  law  of  1879,  the  Government  had  the  right 
to  inscribe  in  the  communal  and  provincial  budgets  the  sums  re- 
quired by  the  law  for  the  expenses  of  public  instruction ;  but  had 
not  the  power  to  force  the  communal  or  provincial  councils  to  pay 
the  sums  thus  apportioned,  the  Deputations  Permanentea  or  the 
Communial  Councils  taking  alone  the  right  of  issue  mandata  de 
paiement  (warrants)  for  all  expenses  referring  either  to  the  pro- 
vince or  to  the  commune.  The  new  law  put  an  end  to  this  situa- 
tion, by  giving  the  Government  the  right  of  issuing  warrants  in 
the  event  of  refusal  by  the  Deputationa  Permanentea. 

The  year's  budget,  as  presented  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
disclosed  a  deficit  of  about  25,000,000  francs,  to  cover  which  new 
taxes  had  to  be  imposed.  To  cover  one-half  of  this  deficiency,  the 
Government  proposed  taxes  on  securities  of  various  sorts  {valeura 
7iiobUi^rea\  on  Stock  Exchange  transactions,  as  well  as  on  coflfee, 
alcohol,  and  tobacco.  The  tax  on  cofiee  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  but  all  the  other  taxes,  after  certain  modifications  by 
the  Chambers,  were  voted,  after  stormy  debates,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  extreme  Left  more  than  once  united  with  the  Sight 
against  the  Government,  thereby  threatening  to  bring  about  a 
Ministerial  crisis,  and  creating  considerable  anxiety  throughout 
the  country. 

In  military,  and  even  in  civilian  circles,  some  excitement  was 
occasioned  by  the  summary  dismiasal  of  Lieut.-General  Brialmont. 
The  Ministry,  against  the  tone  of  public  opinion,  were  forced  to 
this  step  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office. 
General  Brialmont,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Eoumanian  Govern- 
ment, had  undertaken  to  advise  upon  certain  strategic  works  which 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Cabinet  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  Habs- 
burg  monarchy.  General  Brialmont  having  gone  to  Eoumania 
without  the  necessary  authorisation  from  the  Minister  of  War, 
was  therefore  suspended  temporarily  from  the  Belgian  service. 
But  his  reinstatement  was  not  long  postponed,  for  the  Belgian 
army  could  scarcely  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  officer  who 
as  military  engineer  occupies  one  of  the  foremost  places  in 
Europe. 

The  coolness  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  had  naturally 
grown  out  of  the  events  of  1850  and  the  proclamation  of  Belgian 
independence,  has  for  years  been  dying  away,  and  evidence  that 
cordial  relations  might  be  restored  grew  stronger  year  by  year. 
The  journey  of  King  William  III.  to  Belgium,  and  the  return 
visit  of  Leopold  II.  to  Holland  in  the  course  of  the  year,  gave  official 
recognition  to  this  change  of  feeling.  The  interviews  between 
the  two  monarchs  were  of  the  most  cordial  nature ;  and  the  hearty 
receptions  mutually  accorded  by  the  people  showed  that  this  re- 
p^wal  of  friendly  intercourse  was  endorsed  by  popular  sentiment. 
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Three  years  previously,  in  1880,  Belgium,  out  of  regard  for 
Holland,  had  suppressed  the  September  fStes,  commemorative  of 
the  founding  of  Belgian  independence,  and  from  that  moment 
more  friendly  relations  between  the  two  royal  families  were  esta- 
blished. It  is  anticipated  that  the  establishment  of  Customs 
union  between  the  two  countries  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  fruits 
of  the  existing  good  understanding;  public  opinion  in  Holland 
being  very  favourable  to  this  measure,  whilst  in  Belgium  it  is 
supported  by  both  political  parties  with  equal  warmth. 


n.  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  dissensions  in  the  Liberal  party  had,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, made  the  accession  to  oflSce  of  Baron  Van  Lyndon's  coalition 
Ministry  the  only  solution  of  the  political  dead-lock.  An  arrange- 
ment of  this  nature  could  at  the  best  be  only  temporary.  As  early 
as  January,  during  the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  1883,  a  violent 
altercation  arose  between  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Tynacker- 
Hordyck,  and  a  member  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  First  Cham- 
ber of  the  States-General,  out  of  certain  expressions  used  by  the 
Minister  relative  to  the  limits  of  lay-teaching.  M.  Tynacker- 
Hordyck  had  openly  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  principle,  and 
added  that  he  considered  the  suppression  of  all  teaching  given  by 
the  State  would  mark  a  distinct  advance  towards  his  ideal.  A 
Liberal  member,  M.  Pyck^,  immediately  took  up  these  words,  and 
vehemently  upbraided  the  Minister  for  his  violation  of  the  under- 
standing on  which  the  Administration  held  oflSce.  In  reply,  M. 
Tynacker-Hordyck  hastened  to  declare  that  he  had  only  expressed 
a  purely  personal  opinion,  and  that  the  Government  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  modifying  in  any  way  the  organisation  of 
public  teaching,  as  it  had  been  settled  by  the  law  of  1878. 

Immediate  peril  was  averted,  but  the  danger  soon  re-appeared 
under  another  form ;  and  this  time  the  result  was  the  resignation 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  M.  de  Brauw.  Consequent  upon 
a  vote  of  censure  in  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General, 
the  Minister  was  charged  with  having  granted  a  fresh  concession 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Billiton  on  very  questionable  conditions. 
When  the  debate  came  on,  the  majority  of  the  Ministers  ostenta- 
tiously absented  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to  defend  their  col- 
league. M.  de  Brauw  thereupon  resigned,  and  his  portfolio  was 
handed  over  to  M.  Talmaan  Kip,  the  Minister  of  War.  A  month 
later,  the  Ministers  collectively  tendered  their  resignation  on  a 
question  of  electoral  reform.  In  the  previous  year,  the  Govern- 
ment had  brought  forward  a  bill  extending  the  right  of  voting  by 
a  considerable  lowering  of  the  franchise.  This  proposal  was  on 
the  point  of  being  discussed  when  the  Government  demanded  its 
adjournment,  on  the  groimd  that  a  revision  of  electoral  legislation 
based  on  a  reduction  of  the  franchise  should  be  postponed  until 
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after  the  reform  of  the  laws  relatiDg  to  taxation.  The  adjourn- 
ment demanded  was,  indeed,  voted  by  66  against  12,  on  account 
of  fresh  dissensions  amongst  the  Liberals,  but  throughout  the 
country  the  dissatisfaction  was  so  great,  and  the  difficulties  of 
governing  without  the  help  of  a  stable  majority  were  so  obvious, 
that  the  Ministers  decided  to  tender  their  resignation,  which  the 
King  accepted. 

As  on  a  previous  occasion  and  under  similar  circumstances, 
instead  of  calling  the  Liberals  to  power,  the  King  charged  M. 
Heemskerk,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  form 
an  administration.  M.  Heemskerk  refused  to  accept  this  task, 
deeming  it  impossible  that  a  Conservative  cabinet  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Second  Chamber  as  then  composed.  The  King  thereupon 
resorted  to  the  Liberals,  but  neither  M.  Van  Eees,  the  President  of 
the  Second  Chamber,  nor  M.  Gleichmann,  the  former  Minister  of 
Finances,  was  able  to  unite  the  various  groups  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  both  finally  had  to  relinquish  the  task.  After  these  various 
failures,  the  King  once  more  had  recourse  to  M.  Heemskerk.  The 
group  of  which  he  was  the  recognised  leader  in  the  Chamber  did 
not  number  as  many  members  as  there  were  vacant  ministerial 
posts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  M.  Heemskerk  could  not  altogether 
rely  on  the  other  members  of  the  Conservative  party.  His  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  was  one  to  which  foreign  statesmen  often  are 
obliged  to  resort.  He  chose  his  colleagues  altogether  outside  the 
Chambers  ;  most  of  these  being  men  of  small  political  importance, 
but  of  recognised  administrative  ability.  The  new  Cabinet  was 
thus  composed: — M.  Heemskerk,  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Vander  Does  de  Willebois,  Foreign 
Affairs ;  M.  Dutour  van  Bellingham,  Justice ;  Vice-Admiral 
Geerling,  Marine  ;  M.  Grrobbee,  Finances;  General Weitzel,  War; 
M.  Vandenberg,  Waterstaad;  and  M.  van  Blceman-Waanders, 
Colonies.  These  ministers  did  not  all  belong  to  the  Conservative 
party,  some  being  moderate  Liberals,  and  two  being  Catholics.  The 
anti-Liberals  were  nevertheless  in  a  majority  in  the  new  Cabinet; 
and  almost  their  first  act  was  to  abandon  the  project  of  extension 
of  the  franchise,  which  circumstances  had  forced  upon  M.  van 
Lynden.  In  order,  however,  to  attenuate  the  anti-Liberal  character 
of  this  policy,  the  Cabinet  announced  the  nomination  of  a  special 
Commission  to  study  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  some  report  of  this  nature  was  logically 
necessary  previous  to  any  alteration  of  the  existing  electoral  system. 

All  the  political  parties  were  represented  on  this  Commission, 
and  it  was  ultimately  constituted  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
military  members,  7  Liberals,  3  ultra-Protestants,  2  Catholics,  and 
2  Conservatives.  The  task  assigned  to  the  Commission  comprised 
three  questions  of  primary  importance :  the  representative  system, 
compulsory  military  service  in  the  place  of  conscription,  and 
primary  instruction.  Another  point,  relating  to  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  by  general  consent  kept  in  the  back- 
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ground,  and  was  only  to  be  examined  with  the  King's  consent,  and 
at  his  invitation. 

The  elections  for  the  renewal  of  half  the  members  of  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  States-General  took  place  soon  after  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  Ministry.  The  provincial  elections,  which  had 
taken  place  a  few  weeks  earlier,  had  shown  unfavourably  to  the 
Liberals,  although  they  actually  lost  no  seats.  The  general  elec- 
tions had  almost  similar  results,  the  Liberals  losing  only  two  seats 
in  the  Second  Chamber.  Nominally  they  continued  to  dispose  of 
a  majority  of  six  votes,  but  the  want  of  discipline  and  union  in  the 
party  renders  it  powerless  to  take  office  with  any  hope  of  stability. 
The  triennial  renewal  of  part  of  the  members  of  the  First  Chamber 
showed  results  similar  to  those  remarked  in  the  Second  Chamber. 
The  Liberals  retained  a  majority,  but  the  activity  of  the  Con- 
servatives was  rewarded  by  their  sensible  progress  in  public 
opinion. 

The  want  of  union  amongst  the  various  factions  of  the  Liberal 
party  has  not  only  been  marked  by  hesitancy  in  their  policy,  but 
has  caused  all  the  moderate  and  undecided  members  of  that  party 
to  separate  from  M.  KaflFeyne  and  to  rally  to  the  ultra-Protes- 
tants. 

The  new  Cabinet  met  with  a  rebuff  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  parliamentary  session.  The  ministry  hastened  to  lay 
before  the  States-General  various  schemes  for  increasing  the  re- 
venue, and  amongst  others  a  proposal  to  re-establish  Customs  duties 
on  the  importation  of  cereals.  This  was  summarily  rejected  by  the 
financial  commission  of  the  Second  Chamber,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  Soon  afterwards,  the  budget  for  the 
Indies,  disclosing  a  deficit  of  15  million  florins,  was  rejected  by 
43  against  35,  and  the  consequence  of  this  vote  was  the  resignation 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  Governor-General  of 
the  East  Indies,  M.  Jacob.  The  chapter  of  the  Budget  relating  to 
the  Colonies  was  changed  into  a  provisional  credit  for  six  months, 
and  the  Minister  of  War  took  over  M.  van  Bloemen-Waanders' 
duties  as  Colonial  Minister.  The  situation  at  Atchin  continued 
unchanged,  and,  as  the  King  said  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session,  continued  to  impose  serious  duties  on  the  army  and 
navy. 

The  first  result  of  the  legislation  of  the  previous  year  dealing 
with  the  Temperance  question  was  the  reduction  of  the  Customs 
duties  on  alcoholic  liquors  for  1882  by  not  less  than  602,863  florins 
as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  pointing  to  a 
diminished  consumption  of  more  than  a  million  litres  of  wine  and 
spirits. 

The  International  Exhibition  organised  at  Amsterdam  succeeded 
beyond  all  hopes,  and  revealed  the  riches  and  power  of  Holland,  as 
well  as  its  cordial  relations  with  the  Foreign  Powers ;  but  it  was 
especially  useful  as  showing  some  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
Dutch  system  of  managing  her  colonies. 
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m.  SWITZERLAND. 

Public  interest  in  Switzerland  during  the  course  of  the  year 
gathered  more  round  religious  and  social  questions  than  round 
purely  political  topics.  The  nomination  of  Bishop  Mermillod  to 
the  episcopal  see  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  was  the  cause  of  pro- 
tracted discussion  between  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Vatican. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1876  Pius  IX.,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Concordat,  by  which  the  relations  between  the 
State  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland  are  regulated,  had 
endeavoured  to  separate  the  joint  diocese  of  Lausanne,  Fribourg 
and  Geneva,  on  behalf  of  Msg.  Mermillod  (at  that  time  only  the 
cur6  in  the  latter-named  capital),  whom  he  wished  to  appoint 
Vicar-Apostolic  at  Geneva.  The  National  Council  of  Geneva 
refused  to  admit  this  separation  of  the  former  diocese,  and  to 
recognize  M.  Mermillod's  new  title.  The  Concordat  with  Eome 
was  thereupon  repudiated,  and  Msg.  Mermillod,  having  brought 
himself  within  the  realm  of  the  civil  law,  was  exiled ;  and  the 
State  of  Geneva,  by  a  law  passed  in  October  1876,  oflScially 
joined  the  Old  Catholicism,  with  Msg.  Herzog  as  bishop.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Lausanne  died, 
and  the  Vatican  decided  to  appoint  the  Abbe  Savoy  to  the  vacant 
see.  The  Federal  Council  protested  that  they  could  not  admit 
such  a  nomination,  which  would  imply  a  recognition  of  the 
separation  of  the  former  diocese.  The  Pope,  consequently,  in  the 
hopes  of  settling  the  difficulty,  appointed  the  exiled  prelate,  Msg. 
Mermillod,  to  the  reunited  see  of  Lausanne-Fribourg-Geneva. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Council  had  cancelled  the  decree  of 
exile  pronoimced  against  Msg.  Mermillod,  thereby  allowing  him 
again  to  inhabit  Switzerland,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  the 
Papal  decision  or  to  his  appointment  to  the  joint  bishopric.  The 
Geneva  Council,  however,  did  not  long  conceal  its  intentions — it 
refused  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  Msg.  Mermillod  as  Bishop  of 
Geneva, — adding,  that  the  only  prelate  who  had  right  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  administration  in  the  Canton  was  Msg.  Herzog, 
the  State-recognised  bishop.  Msg.  Mermillod,  thus  prevented 
from  acting  as  the  regular  bishop,  could  not  do  so  as  a  dissident, 
inasmuch  as  by  Article  50  of  the  Federal  Constitution  no  new 
bishopric  can  be  created  on  Swiss  territory  without  the  consent  of 
the  Confederation,  a  mark  of  confidence  which,  after  his  open  re- 
bellion against  the  Cantonal  law,  Msg.  Mermillod  was  not  likely 
to  obtain. 

In  the  course  of  this  protracted  discussion,  Leo  XIII.  had  for- 
mally annulled  the  decree  of  his  predecessor  relative  to  the 
partition  of  the  Lausanne-Fribourg-Geneva  diocese,  and,  on  his 
side,  Msg.  Mermillod  had  announced  to  the  Federal  Council  that 
he  gave  up  the  functions  as  Vicar- Apostolic,  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  Pius  IX.     The  causes  of  his  exile  having 
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thuB  been  removed,  the  Federal  Council  could  not  longer  oppose 
his  return  to  Switzerland,  but  the  condition  was  imposed  that  he 
should  perform  no  act  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  a  proviso  which 
left  entire  liberty  of  action  to  the  Geneva  Cantonal  Council. 
The  president  of  this  assembly  declared,  amidst  loud  applause,  that 
the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  existing  laws,  and 
even  propose  new  ones,  if  any  fresh  attempt  at  usurpation  were 
made.  An  address  approving  the  conduct  of  the  Cantonal  Council 
was  immediately  signed  by  several  thousands  of  citizens  of  the 
Canton,  and  a  later  date,  when  the  elections  took  place  in 
November,  all  the  outgoing  Radical  members  were  re-elected  to 
the  Council  with  only  one  exception. 

A  further  question  bearing  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
was  about  the  same  time  the  object  of  considerable  discussion.  A 
resolution  was  submitted  to  the  National  Council  to  the  eflfect 
that  no  new  bishopric  should  be  created  on  Swiss  territory,  even 
after  a  popular  placet^  unless  the  new  bishop  could  prove  to  the 
Federal  Council,  before  his  installation,  that  the  Pope  had  by  dis- 
pensation relieved  him  of  the  episcopal  oath  of  obedience,  which 
ran  :  "  I  promise  to  pursue  and  to  fight  (combattre)  with  all  my 
energies,  all  heretics,  schismatics,"  &c.  The  object  of  this  proviso 
was,  that  such  an  oath  was  manifestly  in  opposition  to  Article  50 
of  the  Swiss  constitution,  by  which  freedom  of  faith  is  guaranteed. 
After  lengthy  and  animated  debates,  the  proposition  was,  however, 
finally  rejected. 

In  commercial  legislation  during  the  year,  the  Federal  Council, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Protectionists,  was  induced  to  accept  the 
General  Tarifif  {tarif  de  combat)^  in  the  place  of  the  former  tariflF 
(tarif  cCusage  as  it  was  called),  which  was  far  more  favourable  to 
importation.  At  first,  the  Federal  Council  was  opposed  to  any 
reactionary  measures ;  but  finally,  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  individual  cantons  upon  their  representatives  was  too  great 
for  the  Free  Traders  to  resist.  The  application,  however,  of  the 
new  tariflF  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  was  regarded  chiefly  as  a 
weapon  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Council  for  use,  when 
the  discussion  of  the  future  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  came  forward,  and  in  view  of  any  recurrence  of  the  severe 
commercial  and  agricultural  crisis  which  hun^  over  the  country. 

Another  financial  question,  although  only  of  local  interest, 
created  much  excitement.  Some  twenty  years  back  a  number  of 
railroads  had  been  projected  and  completed  in  various  parts  of 
Switzerland ;  the  central  Government  having  granted  concessions, 
and  the  cantons  and  towns  advanced  considerable  empruntSf  sums 
raised  by  local  loans,  expecting  to  more  than  cover  and  extinguish 
their  debts  by  the  enhanced  value  of  land  and  the  increased  com- 
mercial advantages  created  by  the  new  means  of  communication. 
The  town  of  Winterthur  took  the  lead  in  promoting  a  railroad 
directly  uniting  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The 
expenses  were  enormous,  but  were  met  by  a  loan,  guaranteed  by 
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the  four  large  towns  most  directly  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  Winterthur  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  and  three  towns  of 
the  Canton  of  Aargau.  The  railroad,  however,  failed  to  fulfil  the 
anticipations  of  its  promoters,  and  the  bondholders  insisted  on  being 
paid  the  sums  due  to  them.  The  line  being  insolvent,  appeal  was 
made  to  the  guarantors.  Winterthur  at  once  faced  its  quota  of  the 
liabilities;  but  the  other  towns  refusing  to  pay  their  share, 
Winterthur  also  refused  to  continue  the  payment.  That  town  was 
thereupon  declared  bankrupt  by  the  Zurich  Law  Court,  on  the 
petition  of  certain  creditors,  and  the  bailiffs  {agents  dn  fiac)  even 
began  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  town,  previous  to 
selling  them  by  auction.  The  Federal  Council,  at  this  juncture, 
interfered  in  these  proceedings,  and  voted  a  sum  of  2,400,000  francs 
to  help  the  three  Argovian  towns  in  their  financial  diflBculty.  The 
Argovians,  however,  refused  this  aid,  saying  that  bankruptcy  was 
their  only  means  of  settling  the  question.  The  Federal  Council, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country,  refused  to  permit 
this,  and  passed  a  special  law  requiring  the  Argovian  towns  to 
return  to  legal  measures.  This  law  having  been  declared  urgent, 
was,  by  exception,  not  submitted  to  popular  verdict. 

The  Canton  of  Berne  was  the  only  one  in  all  Switzerland  whose 
constitution,  dating  from  1 846,  had  never  been  revised  or  even 
modified.  It  was,  consequently,  no  longer  on  a  level  with  the 
actual  social  conditions.  The  democratic  party,  therefore,  set 
itself  to  get  up  petitions,  claiming  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
and  very  rapidly  obtained  the  8,000  signatures  requisite  to 
endorse  a  demand  of  this  nature.  The  National  Council 
thereupon  submitted  the  question  to  a  popular  vote,  asking,  first, 
whether  revision  was  or  was  not  necessary;  and  secondly,  the 
first  point  being  admitted,  whether  the  revision  should  be  by  the 
National  Council,  or  by  an  Assemblee  constituantey  elected 
ad  hoc.  By  27,000  against  12,000  the  people  decided  that  there 
was  need  for  a  revision,  and  that  this  work  should  be  performed  by 
a  "  Constituante."  The  elections  which  took  place  in  August  for 
the  nomination  of  this  Assembly  were  marked  by  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Conservatives,  whose  leaders  were  almost  all  rejected ; 
more  than  two-third  of  the  members  of  the  Constituante  (102) 
belonging  to  the  Liberal  party,  as  against  75  Conservatives.  This 
vote  was  regarded  by  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  Confedera- 
tion as  of  more  than  mere  local  importance,  on  account  of  the  large 
influence  exercised  by  the  Canton  of  Berne  over  the  rest  of  the 
Cantons. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  represented  to  the  Federal 
Council  that  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  1815,  by  which  a 
portion  of  Haute  Savoie  was  declared  neutral,  French  troops  had 
encamped  on  that  territory,  and  had,  moreover,  commenced  certain 
strategic  works.  After  a  prolonged  interchange  of  notes  between 
the  Swiss  and  the  French  Govemments,  the  affair  was  settled ;  but 
the  general  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Federal  Council  should 
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without  delay  bring  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  Haute  Savoie 
before  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  claim 
the  authorisation  for  Switzerland  to  occupy  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion in  case  of  war,  in  spite  of  its  subsequent  annexation  to  France. 
Some  measures  had  to  be  taken  against  the  Salvation  Army, 
which  had  begun  to  display  its  activity  in  Geneva.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  several  of  its  principal  members,  the  whole  army  was 
finally  expelled  from  the  Swiss  territory  according  to  Art.  52  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  forbidding  the  establishment  of  any  foreign 
religious  order  or  association,  and  refusing  to  any  member  of  these 
associations  the  right  of  preaching  their  doctrines  without  the 
assent  of  the  National  Council.  At  the  close  of  the  year  M. 
Welti  was  appointed  successor  to  M.  Euchonnet  as  President  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation. 


IV.  SPAIN. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  year  a 
ministerial  crisis  was  brought  about  by  Senor  Camacho's  (Minister 
of  Finance)  proposal  for  the  sale  of  Crown  forests  to  the  amount 
of  forty  million  of  pesetas,  in  order  to  balance  the  Treasury 
accounts.  This  was  opposed  (in  the  Council)  by  his  colleague  of 
Public  Works,  Senor  Albareda.  Conciliation  being  found  im- 
possible, and  the  Ministers  threatening  to  withdraw,  followed  by 
their  respective  partisans,  Senor  Sagasta,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Cabinet,  sought  the  King  on  January  7,  and  tendered  its  resigna- 
tion. Senor  Sagasta  was  at  once  charged  with  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  Cabinet,  which  was  proved  to  be  composed  of  Constitutionals 
and  Centralists  as  follows :  Senores  Sagasta,  President :  Pelayo 
Cuesta,  Finance ;  Pio  Grullon,  Home  Office ;  Eomero  Giron,  Jus- 
tice ;  General  Martinez  Campos,  War ;  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de 
Armijo,  Foreign  Aflfairs;  Eear- Admiral  Eodriguez  Arias,  Navy; 
the  poet  Nunez  de  Arce,  Colonies ;  and  Senor  Gamazo,  Public 
Works.  On  January  20,  the  new  Cabinet  presented  themselves 
to  the  Cortes.  They  professed  the  compatibility  of  prudent  re- 
forms with  the  monarchy  of  Don  Alphonso  XII.,  declared  it 
would  be  the  conciliation  of  all  parties,  and  their  endeavour  to 
bring  over  the  Eepublicans  to  monarchy.  Among  other  declara- 
tions, Senor  Sagasta  said  that  the  Budget  would  be  balanced 
without  the  sale  of  Crown  forests,  but  that  in  other  respects  the 
late  Minister  Camacho's  financial  scheme  was  approved  by  the 
present  administration. 

A  few  days  later  the  Government  gained  a  first  success  by  the 
election  of  Marquis  de  Sardoal  as  first  Vice-President  of  the 
Congress,  Senor  Sagasta  and  the  Marquis  having  made  up  their 
quarrel,  which  had  caused  the  latter  to  refuse  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
which  had  been  ofiered  to  him.    Without  delay  the  Ministry  then 
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submitted  to  the  Cortes  a  number  of  measures  in  support  of  their 
programme. 

In  the  Senate  Senor  Corradi's  motion  for  abolishing  the  oath 
was  withdrawn  on  Senor  Sagasta's  declaration  that  it  was  indifferent 
to  the  Grovernment  whether  Senators  took  the  oath  or  made  an 
affirmation.  This  course  displeased  the  Liberals^  who  censured 
the  democratic  Minister  of  Justice,  Eomero  Giron,  for  accepting 
that  issue,  but  a  few  days  later  (February  4),  a  Bill  for  abolishing 
the  oath  was  brought  in  and  smnmarily  rejected  in  the  Congress 
by  162  votes  against  14.  The  prominent  part  taken  by  the 
Ministers  in  opposing  this  measure,  gave  occasion  to  the  Re- 
publican Deputy,  Gonzalez  Serrano,  to  exclaim  in  the  House  : — 
"  It  is  not  right  that  because  Sagasta  and  his  colleagues  perjured 
their  oath  to  Dona  Isabel  de  Bourbon,  they  should  insist  on  obliging 
us  to  swear."  Subsequently  another  Bill,  introduced  by  the 
Government  in  the  same  House,  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  each 
deputy  to  swear  or  to  promise  allegiance  to  the  King,  was  passed 
on  April  7,  after  some  debate,  by  a  majority  of  164  against  47. 
In  spite  of  this  Senor  Montero  Rios,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Left,  on  taking  his  seat  as  Deputy  decided  to  take  the  oath,  as 
more  agreeable  to  Government,  this  being  the  interpretation 
generally  given  to  his  conduct. 

Senor  Eomero  Giron  further  disappointed  the  Liberals  in  the 
Congress  by  giving  to  understand  (January  27)  that  he  was  not  in 
favour  of  civil  marriage,  which  was  heartily  greeted  by  the  Con- 
servatives. It  may  be  that  all  his  colleagues  were  not  of  the  same 
mind ;  for  either  it  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio  (who  had  several  conferences  with  the  Government),  or 
else  to  a  misgiving  that  they  could  not  depend  upon  a  majority  to 
pass  the  clause  of  the  Civil  Code  Bill  sanctioning  civil  marriage ; 
the  fact  is  that,  towards  the  end  of  February,  the  Cabinet  decided 
not  to  push  that  Bill  forward  to  a  debate  during  the  Session. 

The  weakness  of  the  majority,  however,  was  in  the  Senate,  as 
shown  by  the  vote  taken  on  the  Ebro  Canal  Bill  (March  5),  which 
was  rejected  by  31  against  29  ;  and  (March  16)  by  the  election  of 
three  Conservatives  out  of  seven  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  French  Indemnity.  Notwithstanding  these  two  defeats,  other- 
wise of  little  consequence,  the  Cabinet  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Senate  and  thereby  strengthen  their 
majority,  because  the  candidates  were  so  numerous  that  it  was 
feared  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  not  nominated  would  hasten  on 
a  ministerial  crisis. 

The  Budget  (March  12)  showed  ordinary  receipts  over 
32,000,000Z. ;  ordinary  outlay  something  less,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  28,000?.  odd  (736,488  pesetas) ;  extraordinary  receipts  under 
1,500,000Z. ;  extraordinary  outlay  1,200,000?.,  leaving  a  net  surplus 
of  nearly  300,000?.  (6,603,654  pesetas).  A  conflict  arose  between 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  the  Minister  of  War,  who 
refused  to  curtail  certain  expenses  of  his  department,  brought  on 
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another  crisis  at  the  end  of  April ;  but  this  was  for  the  moment 
Bmoothed  over;  another,  between  the  same  Committee  and  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  Public  Works  (May  10),  who  insisted  on 
a  credit  of  85  million  of  pesetas  based,  or  partly  based,  on  the  sale 
of  Crown  forests,  Camacho's  scheme  which  had  brought  about  the 
fall  of  the  late  Cabinet,  and  abandoned  by  their  successors.  On 
this  occasion  it  was,  however,  Senor  Moret,  the  President  of  the 
Committee,  who  resigned,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Ministers,  but 
the  matter  was  settled  a  few  days  later  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
demand  for  the  credit. 

The  Bill  for  abolishing  the  10  per  cent,  war  tax  on  railway 
passengers'  tickets  met  with  strenuous  opposition  in.  the  Senate ; 
but  Government  having  marshalled  all  their  strength  in  that 
House,  it  was  voted  July  9,  and  passed  the  Congress  July  20,  all 
amendments  being  rejected. 

A  new  press  law  was  also  voted  during  this  Session,  which, 
although  not  very  liberal,  was  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the 
Canovas-law  which  it  replaced. 

A  Treaty  of  Commerce  having  been  concluded  at  Berlin  (July 
12)  between  Spain  and  the  German  Empire,  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Cortes  in  the  same  month ;  and  having  passed  both  Houses,  was 
duly  ratified  (Aug.  12).  The  benefits  conceded  to  Spain  by  this 
Treaty  consisted  principally  in  a  diminution  of  the  duties  on 
wine,  cork,  fruit,  and  chocolate ;  but  the  reduction  on  wine,  the 
staple  article  of  Spain,  was  trifling ;  whilst  the  concessions  made 
to  Germany,  especially  on  sugar,  were  considerable.  It  therefore 
gave  rise  to  much  discontent,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  wine-growers,  but  among  politicians,  who  regarded  it  as 
based  rather  on  political  motives  than  upon  commercial  interests. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  Spaniards  alone,  for  it  gave  um- 
brage to  the  French,  who  saw  in  the  compact  the  bias  of  Marquis 
de  la  Vega  de  Armijo's  Foreign  Policy,  which  was  to  strengthen 
the  ties  with  Germany.  The  Foreign  Minister  was  credited  ¥rith 
the  object  not  merely  of  lifting  Spain  up  to  a  first-class  Power, 
but  for  raising  other  dormant  questions,  in  which  France  would 
not  be  the  only  foreign  power  concerned. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  *^  the  Session  (July  26),  General 
Quesada,  Commander-in  Chief  of  the  Northern  Army,  had  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy,  fomented  by  Ruiz  Zorilla  and  other  Repub- 
licans, which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  some  oflScers  and 
sergeants  of  the  Savoy  Regiment  The  Ministers  (several  of  them 
in  viUegicUura)f  were  further  taken  by  surprise  when,  a  fortnight 
later,  public  peace  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  military  pronun- 
ciamientos.  The  first  outbreak  was  at  Badajoz  (August  6),  before 
daybreak.  The  General  Commanding,  many  oflScers,  the  Civil 
Governor,  and  other  functionaries,  were  seized  in  their  beds,  and  im- 
prisoned ;  but  the  movement  went  no  further.  The  soldiers,  their 
leader  (a  lieutenant-Colonel),  and  his  officers,  with  a  few  civilians, 
in  all  about  one  thousand  men,  crossed  the  frontier   next  day. 
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taking  refuge  in  Portugal,  where  they  gave  up  their  arms,  and 
were  interned  by  the  Government.  A  few  days  later,  insurrec- 
tions took  place  among  the  military  at  St.  Domingos  (Logrono) 
and  at  La  Seo  de  Urgel,  but  the  whole  force  of  the  rebels  did 
not  exceed  400  men,  and  after  a  little  fighting  a  part  fled  into 
France,  whilst  the  remainder  laid  down  their  arms,  and  four  ser- 
geants were  shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial  (August  12). 
Meanwhile  there  were  some  revolts  among  the  workmen  at  Hosta^ 
franck  and  Sans  (suburbs  of  Barcelona),  as  well  as  at  Tarragona  and 
Lerida,  but  they  were  speedily  put  down  by  the  troops,  and  quiet 
restored  everywhere  by  the  1 6th  of  the  month.  The  insurrection  had 
been  planned  for  the  13th,  by  Euiz  Zorilla  (who,  in  November,  was 
sununoned  pro  forrna  to  the  court-martial  sitting  at  Logrono),  and 
other  agitators,  but  failed  completely,  finding  no  support  among 
the  masses,  and  was  condemned  by  all  the  prominent  leaders  of 
the  Left  and  other  parties  (Grenerals  Serrano,  Lopez  Dominguez, 
Becerra,  Castelar,  &c.),  showing  that  the  nation  had  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  expedient  of  military  pronunciamientos  in  order  to 
redress  political  evils.  The  rallying  cry  was  "  Republic  !  Down 
with  taxes  I "  Martial-law  was  temporarily  proclaimed,  140  officers 
were  cashiered,  many  persons  imprisoned,  and  Zorilla's  expulsion 
from  France  demanded  (August  1 2).  The  King  stai-ted  on  a  toiur 
through  Valencia  and  other  provinces,  reaching  Corunna  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  railway.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
despite  the  adverse  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Press,  His 
Majesty  carried  out  his  long-contemplated  visit  to  the  Court*  of 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Brussels.  He  was  unaccompanied  by 
the  Queen,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  her  relatives 
in  Vienna.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  having  invested  the  King 
with  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Uhlan  Eegiment,  garrisoned  at  Stras- 
burg,  the  French  took  umbrage,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Paris  the 
mob  received  the  Spanish  Sovereign  with  insults  (September  29). 
Notwithstanding  the  apology  given  the  next  day  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  Don  Alfonso  shortened  his  visit,  and  left  at  once 
for  Madrid.  The  event  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  between  the  two 
Grovemments,  and  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Sagasta  Cabinet, 
of  which,  for  other  reasons  also,  the  speedy  dissolution  was  con- 
sidered imminent.  The  Foreign  Minister,  Vega  de  Armijo, 
against  the  advice  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris,  insisted 
on  France  giving  a  more  explicit  SLj^ology  than  the  one  already 
tendered ;  and  not  meeting  with  sufficient  support,  he  resolved  to 
withdraw.  Sagasta's  attempts  tx)  save  his  Cabinet  having  failed, 
they  resigned  (October  10).  The  King  thereupon  charged  Senor 
Posada  Herrera  to  form  a  Ministry,  which  was  thus  constituted : 
Senor  Posada  Herrera,  Presidency ;  Senor  Euiz  Gomez,  Foreign 
Affai/rs ;  Senor  Linares  Bivas,  Justice ;  Senor  Gallostra,  Finance ; 
Senor  Moret,  Home ;  General  Lopez  Dominguez,  War ;  Marquis 
de  Sardoal,  PvJblic  Works ;  Senor  Snares  Inclau,  Colonies ; 
Admiral  Valcarcel,  Navy.      Of  these  the  Ministers  of  Justice, 
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Home,  and  War  belonged  to  the  Dynastic  Left,  whilst  the  others 
represented  the  Majority,  the  Constitucionales. 

The  form  of  the  French  apology  question  was  at  last  settled, 
November  14,  by  a  declaration  which  appeared  in  the  Madrid  Official 
Gazette,  as  previously  agreed  to  by  the  Paris  Cabinet.  In  this  an 
account  was  given  of  what  had  transpired  at  the  Embassy,  on  M. 
Grevy's  visit  to  the  King,  and  the  apology  there  made  by  him.  The 
Ambassador,  Duke  de  Feman  Nuiiez,  was  soon  afterwards  replaced 
at  Paris  by  Marshal  Serrano. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  pleading  age,  charged  his  son,  the 
Crown  Prince,  to  return  the  King's  visit  in  his  name.  His  Imperial 
Highness  arrived  from  Genoa  at  Gras,  near  Valencia,  November  22, 
and  thence  went  direct  to  Madrid.  His  stay  at  the  Capital  lasted 
a  fortnight,  and  on  his  going  back  thence,  December  7,  to  Barce- 
lona, he  stopped  to  visit  Grenada,  Cordova,  and  other  towns,  and 
reached  Genoa  December  16.  For  two  hundred  years  there  had 
been  no  interchange  of  royal  visits  between  the  German  and 
Spanish  Courts ;  and,  except  the  Conservatives  and  the  Fusionists, 
all  other  parties,  including  the  one  in  power,  gave,  through  their 
newspapers,  but  a  cold  welcome  to  the  German  Prince.  After  his 
departure,  the  German  alliance  became  again  a  source  of  suspi- 
cion, and  the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  was  even  mooted,  but 
this  was  categorically  denied  by  the  Government  organs. 

The  great  political  struggles  of  the  year,  however,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  attitude  of  the  Dynastic  Left  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  Ministerialists  had  professed  themselves  ready  for 
reforms,  provided  the  Constitution  of  1876  were  regarded  as  their 
basis ;  but  the  Dynastic  Left,  or  rather  a  portion  of  this  party, 
although  no  longer  insisting  on  the  Constitution  of  1869  in  its 
integrity,  maintained,  nevertheless,  that  it  should  be  taken  as  the 
starting  point  of  such  reforms.  Immediately  after  the  first  Minis- 
terial changes,  January  8,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dissolve  the 
Dynastic  Left  with  a  view  of  forming  a  new  party,  to  be  called 
"  Liberal,"  composed  of  the  elements  of  the  old  Dynasties,  and  of 
part  of  the  Constitutionals,  with  Senor  Sagasta  as  its  leader  in 
the  room  of  General  Serrano.  The  basis  of  this  imder- 
standing  was  that  the  whole  of  Title  I.  of  the  Constitution  of 
1869  would  be  engrafted  on  to  the  Constitution  of  1876  ;  but  this 
proposition,  although  sanctioned  by  Senor  Sagasta,  came  to  no 
practical  issue,  and  dissensions  soon  showed  themselves  in  the  party 
which,  without  formal  dissolution,  split  up  into  two  diverging 
elements — the  one  represented  by  General  Serrano,  who  took  his 
stand  upon  the  Constitution  of  1869  pure  and  simple;  and  the 
other  headed  by  Senor  Martos,  the  Republican,  who  advocated 
alliance  with  the  Constitutionals,  and  the  formation  of  a  New 
Party  ultimately.  When  it  was  resolved,  February  12,  to  assume 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Cabinet,  on  the  proposition  of 
Montero  Rios — Serrano's  mouthpiece — the  influence  of  Martos 
prevailed,  giving  a  more  moderate  character  to  that  decision,  and 
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a  few  weeks  later  Rear-Admiral  Beranger,  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  Left,  separated  from  the  party  with  a  group  of  his  friends. 
Despite  the  resolve  taken  in  the  meeting  of  February  12 — subse- 
quently confirmed — the  opposition  manifested  by  the  Left  in  the 
Cortes     became    weak    and    hesitating,    ending    at    length    in 
complete   inaction.      The   dispiriting  influence   was   due  to  the 
growing  conviction  that  they  had  no  chance  of  being  called  to 
power  were  the  Ministry  to  fall.     A  return  of  the  Conservatives 
would  in  that  case  be  inevitable,  and  such  an  event  would  indefi- 
nitely postpone  the  attainment  of  their  avowed  object — constitu- 
tional reform.     Shortly  before  the  closing  of  the  Cortes  (July), 
however,  a  more  energetic  attitude  was  assumed,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  violently  assailed  by  the  principal  orators  of  the  Liberal 
party,  as  well  as  by  Senor  Martos,  although  not  strictly  a  member 
of  the  party.     The  attack  was  founded  on  the  plea  that  Senor 
Sagasta  was  not  in  earnest  in  bis  promises  to  urge  forward  the 
question  of  Reform.     An  additional  incentive  to  Senor  Martos' 
newly-awakened  zeal  may  have  also  been  found  in  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  some  of  the  party  that  he  should  be  nominated  its 
President,  in  the  place  of  Serrano.     The  latter,  it  must  be  added, 
had  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  project.    But  Martos  refused ; 
and  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour  at  the  Retire,  when  he  was 
expected  to  make  a  distinct  profession  of  monarchism,  and  formally 
join  the  party,  he  would  not  go  in  his  programme  beyond  "  the 
alliance  of  Democracy  with  Monarchy."    But  he  promised  to  help 
the  Left  with  all  his  might  to  attain  that  object.     This  disappoint- 
ment was  further  confirmed  when,  a  little  later,  Senor  Martos  avoided 
another  meeting,  where  he  knew  the  leadership  was  to  be  pressed 
upon  him.      It  thus  became  evident  that  he  would  make  no  open, 
formal  declaration  in  fevour  of  Monarchy  without  the  previous 
assurance  that  the  Democratic  party  would  be   called  to  power. 
Senor  Sagasta's  views,  in  conformity  with  those  of  part  of  the  Left, 
to  form  an  alliance  between  the  latter  and  the  Constitutionals,  were 
therefore  again  put  forward  with  renewed  energy — General  Serrano 
and  his  adherents  favouring  conciliation,  whilst  the  Centralists 
threatened  the  Cabinet  (mostly  composed  of  this  party)  should 
they  give  way  to  the  conditions  exacted  by  the  Left.     The  con- 
ferences held  by  the  leading  men  on  both  sides  led  to  no  result. 
To  complete  the  brief  summary  of  a  very  complicated  state  of  things 
(previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Sagasta  Cabinet),  Senor  Castelar  and 
his  friends,  the  Possibilistas,  gave  their  moral  support  to  the  Left, 
whilst  the  Progressist-RepubUcans,  in  whose  camp  dissensions  also 
were  not  wanting  (Salmeron  and  Zorilla  representing  a  split  in  the 
Extreme-Radical  party),  likewise  advocated,  moreover,  as  the  basis 
of  a  Republican  form  of  government,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Constitution  of  1869,  which  General  Serrano  professed  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  Monarchy.    Moreover,  after  the  military  revolts  had 
been  subdued,  Senor  Zorilla  declared  from  Geneva,  in  September, 
through  his  organ,  **  El  Porvenir,"  of  Madrid,  that  if  the  above- 
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mentioned  Constitution  were  accepted  he  would  cease  all  revolu- 
tionary action,  and  would  confine  himself  to  a  struggle  within  the 
law  for  the  realisation  of  his  ideal  republic.  To  meet  these  and 
similar  aspirations,  the  two  main  points  of  the  programme  of 
Senor  Posada  Herrera's  Cabinet  were  Universal  Suffrage  and 
Constitutional  Reforms,  both  of  which  were  denounced  by  Senor 
Sagasta  and  his  friends.  For  six  weeks  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  conciliate  these  opposing  views,  as  the  new  Administration 
felt  their  weakness  if  abandoned  by  the  supporters  of  the  late 
Ministry.  But  it  was  only  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Cortes 
(December  15)  that  a  sort  of  understanding  was  come  to,  Sagasta 
maintaining  that  the  royal  prerogatives  must  be  respected,  and  no 
return  attempted  to  the  elective  principles  of  1870,  whilst  Posada 
Uerrera  declared  that  the  modifications  contemplated  were  not  of  a 
Radical  nature ;  and  Sagasta's  candidature  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Congress  was  upheld  by  the  Grovemment,  whilst  General  Serrano 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  next  day,  after  alluding  to 
the  royal  visits,  the  affair  with  France,  and  kindred  subjects,  an- 
nounced the  Bill  on  Universal  Suffrage  ;  and  gave  it  to  be  under- 
stood that,  if  voted,  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  would  be  the 
consequence,  in  order  that,  after  the  new  elections,  further  consti- 
tutional reforms  might  be  submitted  to  the  Cortes. 

Thereupon  fresh  dissension  arose.  Senor  Sagasta,  who  had 
been  elected  President  of  the  Deputies  by  222  votes,  out  of  a 
total  of  266  (including  38  blank  papers  thrown  in  by  the  Ministerial- 
ists), on  taking  his  seat,  made  a  most  Conservative  speech ;  whilst 
General  Serrano's  address  to  the  Senate  was  ultra-liberal. 

Upon  this,  each  side  accused  the  other  of  not  having  fulfilled 
their  share  of  the  tacit  understanding,  and  every  effort  to  conciliate 
rival  interests  was  fruitless.  The  draft  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  approved  by  the  Cabinet,  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  elicit 
a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Chambers.  The 
Sagastistas  refused  to  adopt  this  policy,  and  drew  up  a  counter- 
draft,  to  which  they  adhered,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  no  con- 
ciliation seemed  probable,  so  that  it  would  only  be  left  to  the 
Ministry  to  threaten  a  dissolution  in  the  event  of  their  Address  not 
being  voted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Senor  Sagasta's  counter-project 
were  carried  by  a  large  majority,  the  question  would  arise  whether 
the  King  would  grant  a  dissolution. 

Meanwhile,  *'E1  Globo"  published  (November  1)  Senor  Castelar's 
manifesto,  calling  for  the  Constitution  of  1869,  and  non-hereditaiy 
monarchy,  but  discountenancing  all  violent  means,  and  giving  h^ 
support  to  the  new  Cabinet  for  fiie  reforms  promised. 

The  chief  administrative  acts  of  the  Posada  Herrera  Cabinet 
had  been  certain  army  reforms,  by  which  the  realm  was  divided 
into  140  military  "  zones."  Staff  appointments  were  in  future  to 
be  held  for  no  more  than  three  years,  obliging  many  officers  to 
resign ;  and   petty  officers  and  soldiers,  abroad,  who  had   been 
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engaged  in  the  revolts  of  August  were  amnestied,  provided  they 
gave  in  their  submission  to  the  Consuls  within  two  months. 

After  many  years'  suspension  of  ordinary  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  Spain  and  Chili,  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Santiago, 
June  12. 

The  long-pending  commercial  treaty  with  England  (of  which 
the  principal  points  were  recapitulated  last  year,  page  271)  was 
concluded. 

The  afiair  with  Morocco  relating  to  the  ceded  territory  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  Marpequena  (see  Annual  Register,  1882,  p.  271)  was  also 
finally  settled,  after  some  difficulties ;  and  in  October  Spain  took 
possession  of  the  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yfusi  river,  south  of 
Mogodor,  as  the  most  eligible  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  fort, 
factories,  and  fisheries,  to  check  competition  of  other  European 
countries  on  the  North  African  coast. 

In  the  middle  of  February  the  discovery  was  made  of  ,a  dan- 
gerous association,  called  La  Mano  negra^  which  at  first  was 
thought  to  have  political  bearings  and  to  be  connected  with  the 
Socialists  of  the  International,  but  proved  to  be  merely  an  agrarian 
movement,  bent  on  robbery  and  extortion — ^terrorism,  and  even 
assassination,  being  the  means  employed.  Andaluzia  was  the 
theatre  of  its  action,  Cadiz  being  the  central  seat  of  the  associa- 
tion, whose  adherents  were  already  numbered  by  thousands.  Many 
persons  were  imprisoned ;  their  trials  commenced  in  May,  and 
lasted  for  several  weeks.  Some  were  condemned  to  death,  and  a 
large  nmnber  to  penal  servitude,  but  the  proceedings  elicited  no 
details  of  political  importance. 

By  a  Ministerial  measure,  gazetted  February  5,  the  metrical 
decimal  system  was  rendered  compulsory  throughout  Spain. 


V.   PORTUGAL. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  on  the  opening  of  the  Cortes 
(January  2)  announced,  among  other  things,  the  much-talked  of 
Reform  Bill,  which  had  been  for  some  weeks  the  theme  of  news- 
paper conjecture  ;  and  that  the  negotiations  pending  with  England 
relative  to  the  Zaire  question  and  territories  of  Cabinda  and 
Molembo  were  progressing  favourably,  giving  hopes  that  a  foimal 
treaty  would  shortly  be  signed. 

A  debate  on  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  King's  Speech  was 
raised  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  Progress!  stas,  who  main- 
tained that  a  Reform  Bill  would  be  of  no  avail  unless  accompanied 
by  another  measure  repealing  the  existing  laws  respecting  elec- 
tions; and  at  length  the  Q-ovemment  promised  to  bring  in  a 
measure  dealing  with  the  subject.  These  contemplated  reforms 
were,  it  is  true,  but  little  in  keeping  with  the  views  expressed  in 
public  by  the  principal  leader  of  the  Regeneradores,  Senor  Fontes 
(Prime  Minister),  who  had  distinctly  said,  on   more   than   one 
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occasion,  tliat  they  were  needless,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
without  due  care  and  deliberation ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
platform  of  the  Progressistas  was  radical  and  immediate  reform. 
When,  therefore,  it  transpired  that  the  Government  were  preparing 
a  Reform  Bill,  the  Progressista  organs  were  scarcely  able  to  con- 
ceal their  vexation.  It  was  asserted  that  the  party  in  power  bad 
suddenly  adopted  their  adversaries'  programme,  not  from  real  con- 
viction, but  from  the  desire  to  retain  office,  and  by  thus  cutting 
away  the  ground  from  under  the  Radicals  to  lessen  their  chances 
of  a  speedy  return  to  power.  In  their  meetings,  however,  and  Later 
on  in  Parliament,  the  Radicals,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
declared  they  would  give  their  support  to  any  changes  which 
accorded  with  their  opinions.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
another  influence  had  been  at  work  in  the  sudden  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government — their  alliance,  or  entente  cordddlSj 
with  the  Constituintes,  suspected  for  some  time  past,  in  view  of 
the  appointment  of  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  latter  to  adminis- 
trative posts.  This  understanding  soon  showed  itself  in  the 
**  benevolent  attitude  "  of  the  Constituintes  in  Parliament,  and  in 
the  support  given  by  their  newspapers  to  the  Reform  Bill.  This 
group  (for  its  limited  number  scarcely  entitles  it  to  the  name  of 
"  party  ")  was  formed  a  few  years  back,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  promoting  the  substitution  of  the  Constitution  in  vigour  for  the 
democratic  Charter  of  1838,  with  an  elective  Senate  and  Council 
of  State.  Having  made  no  headway,  and  hopeless  of  attaining 
their  aims,  the  leading  men,  Deputies  Dias  Ferreira  and  Pinheiro 
Chagas,  the  Peer  Manuel  Vaz  Preto,  and  others,  appear  to  have 
thought  it  best  to  close  with  the  proposition  of  the  Government  to 
reform  the  existing  Constitution.  Thus,  the  Avilistas  having  dis^ 
appeared  from  the  scene  with  the  death  of  their  leader  in  1881, 
and  the  Constituintes  having  severed  themselves  from  the  Opposi- 
tion, the  latter  was  now  represented  only  by  the  Progressistas. 

But  on  the  question  of  reform  the  Cabinet  was  not  united. 
Senor  Miello  Gouvea,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  was  opposed  to  at 
least  one  of  the  proposed  changes,  the  aboli^ment  of  hereditary 
peerage,  and  consequently  resigned  (January  31),  being  replaced 
by  Senor  Barbosa  du  Bocage.  Thereupon  the  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  in.  Its  provisions  in  substance  were :  the  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  principle  in  the  Upper  House ;  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  Peers ;  the  substitution  of  the  elective  principle  for 
Crown  nomination,  on  the  ground  that  the  Peers  were  to  represent 
the  country  and  not  the  King ;  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of 
Parliament  from  four  to  three  years ;  the  exclusion  of  the  *'  im- 
perative mandate  "  ;  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  verify  and  confirm  the  election  of  its  own  members 
emphasized;  the  curtailment  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  Peers  and  Deputies ;  in  joint  committees  relating  to 
taxation  and  recruiting,  the  Deputies  to  have  the  casting  vote ; 
ministerial  responsibility  to  be  made  absolute ;    the  dissolution 
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of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  three  months'  session  to  be 
ill^al ;  the  new  Chamber  to  be  convoked  within  three  months 
of  a  dissolution ;  to  curtail  the  Crown's  power  to  remit  penalties 
incurred  bv  Ministers  of  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ;  to  declare  that  before  Pontifical  documents  could  be 
recognised  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  needed  ;  to  recognise  the 
King's  right  to  leave  the  realm  without  permission  of  the  Cortes ; 
and  to  establish  the  right  of  public  meeting  subject  to  regulations. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Elections  Bill  was  submitted.  Its  main 
feature  was  a  redistribution  of  the  electoral  circles,  which  bv  it 
were  fixed  at  42  (including  the  Colonies),  returning  a  total  of  154 
Deputies  ;  and  its  chief  aim  was  an  attempt  to  insure  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  in  12  out  of  the  42  circles,  with  the  view 
of  remedying  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  Portuguese  elections,  the 
sudden  shifting  of  the  majority,  under  official  pressure  or  other 
transient  influences. 

Both  Bills,  having  been  referred  to  Committees,  were  alike 
disapproved  of  by  the  Progressistas,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  were  violently  assailed 
in  their  newspapers. 

Although  the  Eeform  and  Elections  Committees  met  a  few 
times,  it  was  clear,  before  three  months  had  elapsed,  that  the 
Cabinet  were  not  anxious  to  press  the  Bills  forward  in  face  of  the 
hostility  of  the  House  of  Peers.  That  body  indicated  pretty  clearly 
that  it  was  in  no  humour  to  consent  to  some  of  the  reforms,  espe- 
cially to  that  abolishing  hereditary  peerage.  The  chances  of  the 
Bill  were  thus  rendered  more  than  doubtful  in  the  Upper  House, 
unless  a  new  batch  of  Peers  were  created.  Only  a  policy  of  delay 
therefore  remained  for  the  Ministry,  and  by  dint  of  repeated 
adjournments  the  Session  was  got  through  without  any  farther 
reference  to  the  Reform  question.  Similar  tactics  were  again 
adopted  when  the  House  met  anew  in  the  autumn,  and  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  neither  of  the  Conunittees  had  reported  on  either 
of  the  Reform  Bills. 

In  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  as  laid  before  the 
Cortes  by  Senor  Fontes  (February  26),  the  ordinary  deficit  figured 
at  1,900  contos,  and  the  extraordinary  at  3,300  contos  (nearly 
l,200,000f.)  He  had  promised,  in  the  previous  Session,  to  "  kill 
the  deficit,"  as  he  put  it ;  nevertheless,  according  to  Treasury 
accounts  the  floating  debt  had  swollen  to  a  little  over  2,500,000i. 
sterling ;  and  in  August  it  exceeded  3,000,0002.  sterling. 

Several  Bills  of  puiely  local  or  administrative  interest  (rail- 
roads, lighthouses.  Cape  de  Verde  tariflF,  primary  education,  Peni- 
tentiary Board,  the  Oporto  artificial  port  at  Leixoens,  and  others  of 
minor  consequence)  passed  both  Houses,  but  except  the  Budget, 
which  was  duly  voted,  no  political  measure  of  any  importance  came 
before  the  Cortes  in  the  course  of  the  Session. 

In  May  the  King  and  Queen  left  for  Madrid,  to  return  the  visit 
paid  them  the  previous  year  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  ;  and  the 
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same  day  (May  21),  the  Crown  Prince  having  taken  the  oath  as 
Regent,  the  Cortes  suspended  their  sittings  during  His  Majesty's 
absence ;  but  it  was  not  until  some  days  later  that  they  reas- 
sembled (June  4),  previous  to  their  formal  prorogation  to  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Immediately  after  the  King's  return,  the  Queen  and  the  Crown 
Prince  started  on  a  visit  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy.  For 
some  time  confidential  pourparlers  had  been  going  on  between  the 
Portuguese  Embassy  at  the  Vatican  and  the  Pontifical  Government, 
as  to  whether  the  Queen  and  Crown  Prince  would  be  received 
by  the  Pope ;  but  the  answer  was  a  non  possumus,  and  the  Am- 
bassador, Marquis  de  Thomar,  returned  home  on  a  temporary  leave 
of  absence,  to  avoid  being  placed  in  a  false  position  during  the  stay 
at  Rome  of  the  Royal  party.  When,  later,  the  fsicts  became  known, 
and  the  Lisbon  newspapers  complained  of  the  slight  offered  to  the 
Queen  and  her  son  by  the  Vatican,  the  excuse  suggested  was  that 
the  Queen  had  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Quirinal,  although 
this  was  not  regarded  as  an  obstacle  when,  a  few  months  later,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  the  guest  of  King  Humbert,  was  received 
by  his  Holiness.  It  was  afterwards  explained,  in  a  letter  eman- 
ating from  the  Curia,  that  a  distinction  was  made  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  princes,  the  former  only  being  received 
by  the  Pope  when  their  visit  to  Rome  was  made  exclusively  to 
him.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  on  leaving  Rome  with  his 
suite,  paid  a  series  of  visits  to  different  Courts  of  Europe. 

The  promise,  or  hope,  held  out  in  the  Crown  speech,  of  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  African  question  with  England,  ended  in  dis- 
appointment ;  and  what  transpired  in  the  British  Parliament  showed 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  had  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  whilst  Brazza's  expedition,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  Government,  had  contributed  to  complicate  matters* 
Portugal's  standpoint  was  the  formal  recognition  of  her  sovereignty 
on  the  West  Coast  up  to  south  latitude  5®  12',  which  had  long  been 
tacitly  allowed  ;  whilst  England,  besides  aiming  at  strengthening 
the  guarantees  for  the  repression  of  slave-trade,  wished  to  secure 
free  traffic  and  navigation  in  the  Congo  waters.  But,  apart  from 
some  remarks  injurious  to  Portugal,  made  by  private  members  in 
the  British  Parliament,  what  excited  the  anger  of  the  public,  and 
gave  rise  to  interpellations  in  the  Cortes,  and  violent  articles  in 
the  press,  was  the  assertion  made  in  Parliament  by  the  British 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  that  the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  had  undertaken  that  no  ships  of  war  should  be  sent  to  the 
Zaire  pending  the  negotiations.  After  some  angry  debates,  met 
by  denial  and  explanations  on  the  part  of  Ministers  in  the  Cortes, 
it  turned  out  that  some  sort  of  a  promise  had  been  made  as  to  a 
equac^on^  but  nothing  affecting  ships  to  be  sent  singly,  to  replace 
those  already  there.  Nevertheless,  in  October  the  Portuguese 
occupied  Chiloango,  and  the  territory  of  Landana,  up  to  the  river 
Luisa  Loango,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  French  station  of  Ponta 
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Negra,  to  serve  as  boundary-line  of  their  possessions.  In  com- 
municating this  fact  to  the  Foreign  Consuls,  by  a  circular  despatch 
dated  October  11,  the  Grovernor-General  of  Angola  adds:  that 
Portuguese  authority  was  established  at  Kacongo  and  Massabi,  and 
that  tiie  line  of  5^  12'  south  latitude  would  be  strictly  maintained 
till  further  orders  from  the  Home  Grovemment. 

N^;otiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  Portuguese  Minister  at  Madrid,  Senor  Joam  de 
Andrade  Corvo,  who  failed  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  His  position  there  was  also  rendered  untenable  by  the 
publication  of  a  book  respecting  Portuguese  Colonies,  in  which  he 
spoke  with  undiplomatic  freedom  of  the  Spaniards.  This  led  to 
his  transfer  to  Paris,  whilst  Senor  Mendes  Leal  was  appointed  to 
replace  him  at  Madrid,  and  the  treaty  was  ultimately  concluded  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  attacks  which  had  been  made  in  the  previous  year  upon 
the  Papal  Nuncio  were  renewed  in  connection  with  the  resignation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  nomination  of  Bishops  to  new  and 
vacant  Sees.  The  Minister  of  Justice's  "  triumph,"  as  his  friends 
called  it,  in  this  question,  not  to  say  conflict,  was  reduced  to  little 
more  than  obtaining  the  Pope's  acceptance  of  the  Archbishop's 
resignation  ;  but  the  price  paid  was  considered  heavy,  inasmuch  as 
the  new  Bishops  were  rather  the  nominees  of  the  Nuncio  than  of 
the  Ministers  ;  and  some  of  these  nominations  were  highly  disap- 
proved by  public  opinion,  especially  the  choice  of  the  person  to 
succeed  the  Cardinal-Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  who  had  died  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  Nuncio,  Monsignor  Masella,  however,  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  mission,  soon  after  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
returned  to  Some. 

These,  and  similar  topics  of  more  local  interest,  were  greedily 
seized  upon  by  the  Progressista  newspapers,  in  their  war  against 
the  Government.  Nor  was  the  King  spared :  from  the  month  of 
June  forward,  articles  appeared  daily  the  burthen  of  which  was 
His  Majesty's  moral  responsibility  for  all  the  abuses,  mishaps,  and 
humiliations  to  which  the  country  was  subjected.  The  language 
employed  in  these  articles  was  larded  with  threats,  and  even  in- 
sulting epithets.  Proceedings,  therefore,  were  commenced  against 
one  or  two  of  the  boldest  newspapers,  but  after  a  time  were  aban- 
doned. That  the  King  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  tone  of  these 
articles  is  certain,  for  there  was  even  a  talk  of  abdication  towards 
the  end  of  the  year ;  but,  if  ever  contemplated,  the  idea  did  not 
take  root. 

Only  one  Ministerial  crisis  marked  the  course  of  the  year, 
caused  by  a  disagreement  in  the  Cabinet  about  the  approaching 
municipal  elections.  The  two  dissenting  Ministers — Interior  and 
Justice — having  insisted  on  withdrawing,  their  colleagues  deter- 
mined to  resign  in  a  body ;  and  Senor  Fontes,  the  Prime  Minister, 
was  charged  by  the  King  to  reconstruct  another  Administration, 
which  he  accomplished  without  delay  (October  22),  the  portfolios 
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being  thus  distributed: — Senor  Fontes,  Presidency  and  War; 
Senor  Barjona  de  Freitas,  Interior ;  Senor  Hintz  Ribeiro,  Finance ; 
Seiior  Lopo  Vaz,  Justice;  Senor  Barbosa  du  Bocage,  Foreign 
AfiFairs ;  Senor  Pinheiro  Chagas,  Navy ;  Senor  Antonio  Augusto  de 
Aguiar,  Public  Works;  the  two  last  named  were  Constituintes, 
and  the  remainder  Regeneradores. 

The  municipal  elections,  the  cause  of  the  crisis,  resulted  (No- 
vember 6)  in  the  return  of  almost  all  the  Ministerial  candidates. 
In  the  eighteen  circles  into  which  Lisbon  is  divided,  the  Opposi- 
tion triumphed  in  only  one ;  whilst  at  Oporto,  out  of  7,500  electors, 
1,500  were  Republicans. 


VI.    DENMARK. 

Few  countries  in  Europe  make  a  more  unsatisfactory  show  of 
legislative  work  than  Denmark,  where  another  year  has  added  its 
quota  to  the  political  deadlock.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the 
Folksthing  (the  Lower  House),  in  its  well-known  address  to  the 
King,  for  the  first  time  gave  a  clear  and  definite  expression  to  the 
glowing  desire  for  Parliamentary  Government ;  and  although  the 
Liberal  and  Radical  parties  have  steadily  increased  since,  and  used 
all  possible  tactics  to  promote  their  cause,  no  practical  result  has 
as  yet  rewarded  their  labours.  The  Conservative  Ministry  of 
Estrup  is  still  in  power,  and  seems  to  have  lost  no  favour  with  the 
King,  who,  on  his  part,  gives  no  sign  of  yielding  to  the  popular 
demand  for  a  Liberal  Ministry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1882-83,  which  was  opened 
in  October,  a  promise  was  given  that  the  Budget  should  be  pressed 
forward  at  an  early  date,  but  it  had  only  reached  its  first  stage, 
and  been  referred  to  the  Budget  Committee,  when  the  year  (1882) 
closed.  The  Folksthing  had  for  some  time  looked  upon  the 
Budget  as  an  efifectual  weapon,  by  which  it  eventually  would  com- 
pel the  Estrup  Ministry  to  resign ;  but  that  body  has  learnt,  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  year,  that,  in  Danish  politics,  the  Grovem- 
ment  had  a  mode  of  ignoring  the  direct  or  indirect  refusal  of 
grants  by  the  Folksthing.  This  year,  therefore,  the  tactics  of  the 
Lower  House  were  confined  to  delaying  the  Budget  as  a  whole, 
after  having  subjected  it  to  numerous  reductions  in  detail,  and  it 
did  not  reach  the  Landsthing  (the  Upper  House)  till  the  middle 
of  March,  where,  after  a  month's  further  discussion  and  delay,  it 
was  finally  passed  (April  13).  This  was  in  reality  the  practical 
outcome  of  the  whole  of  the  Session  of  1882-83  ;  all  other  Bills 
were  rejected  or  shelved  by  the  Folksthing,  and  among  these 
several  important  questions,  which  had  been  neglected  during  the 
past  years  of  inaction.  The  Government  Bill  for  Improving  the 
National  Defences,  which  had  been  duly  passed  by  the  Upper  House 
and  sent  to  the  Folksthing  before  the  close  of  1882,  was  referred 
to  a  Committee,  where  it  remained  a  couple  of  months,  and,  on 
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coming  again  before  the  Lower  House  for  second  reading,  was 
thrown  out  by  68  against  27.  The  House  declared  at  the  same 
time  that  it  could  not-  come  to  any  agreement  with  the  present 
Government  on  this  important  question.  Another  Bill,  for  the 
revision  of  the  customs,  which  had  also  passed  the  Upper  House, 
met  with  no  better  fate  in  the  Folksthing,  by  whom  it  was  sent 
back,  with  amendments  which  the  Landsthing  could  not  accept. 
The  Grovernment  thereupon,  recognising  the  hopelessness  to 
arrive  at  any  agreement,  withdrew  their  measure. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Folksthing  thus  opposed  all  Govern- 
ment proposals,  they  themselves  were  not  lacking  in  initiative. 
They  brought  in  several  Bills,  which,  although  duly  passed  by  their 
own  body,  met  with  no  favour  in  the  Upper  House.  Thus  Bishop 
Monrad's  Bill,  dealing  with  local  taxation,  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Landsthing,  which  declared  that,  although  the  local  taxation  no 
doubt  in  many  respects  required  reform,  the  Government  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  information  on  the  subject,  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  way  the  Lower  House  had  treated  the 
Government  measures,  the  Landsthing  could  not  give  any  support 
to  the  Bishop's  Bill.  Of  the  fifty  Government  Bills  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Rigsdag  forty-two  were  biuried  in  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Folksthing,  where  it  was  generally  assumed  they 
would  remain  indefinitely. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Session  the  leaders  of  the  Left  in  the 
Folksthing  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  in  which  they  openly 
declared  that  it  would  not  promote  any  measure  of  the  present 
Government,  and,  laying  the  whole  blame  of  the  protracted  dead- 
lock in  public  affairs  upon  the  Ministry,  expressed  the  hope  that 
his  Majesty  would  take  steps  to  bring  about  a  more  cordial  co- 
operation between  the  powers  of  the  State.  The  address  was 
passed  (April  15)  by  72  against  20.  The  following  day  the 
Upper  House  replied  by  its  own  address  to  the  King,  in  which 
the  blame  of  the  political  situation  was  thrown  upon  the 
Folksthing,  which  had  so  far  obstinately  refused  to  promote  any 
measure  of  the  Government.  This  motion  was  carried  by  40 
against  10;  and  on  April  18  deputations  from  both  Houses  were 
received  in  audience  by  the  King  to  deliver  the  respective  addresses. 
In  his  answer  to  the  address  of  the  Folksthing  the  King  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  labours  of  the  Eigsdag  had  of  late  been  so  little 
fruitful  to  the  country,  and  that  the  Folksthing,  in  the  words  of  the 
address,  had  omitted  to  promote  any  of  the  Government  measures 
laid  before  it,  some  of  which  had  even  been  accepted  and  passed 
by  the  Landsthing.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  conviction  would 
gain  ground  that  legislation  could  only  be  carried  on  beneficially 
to  the  country  when  all  parties  strove  to  promote  agreement  and 
harmony  between  the  Government  and  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  King  replied  in  similar  terms  to  the  address  of  the 
Landsthing,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Session  of  1882-83  closed. 

By  the  JSadical  party  the  King's  reply  was  declared  to  be  evasive^ 
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and  promising  little  hope  of  a  solution  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes.  They  therefore  determined  to  address  themselves  during 
the  recess  to  the  people,  and  public  meetings  were  convened 
throughout  the  country.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  held 
(May  20)  at  Herthadalen,  where  a  resolution  was  carried  in  support  of 
the  address  of  the  Folksthing,  and  calling  upon  the  King  to  dismiss 
his  Ministry ;  and  a  deputation  of  twelve  men  was  chosen  to  present 
the  resolution  to  the  King.  The  delegates  were  received  without 
hesitation  (May  2);  but  in  his  reply  the  King  informed  them  that 
only  the  lawfully  elected  representatives  of  the  peoples — i,e.  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Rigsdag — had  aright  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
people ;  and  that  resolutions  carried  by  other  assemblies  than  these 
had  no  significance  to  him  as  valid  expressions  of  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  He  further  said,  that  as  he  himself  had  always  resi)ected 
the  right  of  the  people  to  partake  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  through  their  chosen  representatives,  he  also  claimed  that  his 
right  to  choose  his  own  Ministers  should  be  respected.  The  King's 
peremptory  reply,  which  was  naturally  interpreted  as  a  refusal  to 
receive  any  further  deputations,  did  not,  however,  deter  the  Radical 
party  from  holding  meetings  in  support  of  their  policy  in  the 
Folksthing. 

The  Government  party  had,  in  the  meantime,  decided  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Radicals,  and  held  numerous  meetings 
during  the  recess.  An  organised  opposition  was  often  met  with  at 
these  meetings,  and  the  police  authorities  were  several  times  called 
in  to  preserve  order.  The  Conservatives  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  meetings,  by  which  they  at  least  gave  the 
country  proof  of  the  renewed  life  and  energy  of  their  party,  and  they 
also  had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  themselves  that  they  were  not 
entirely  without  support  in  the  provinces  and  among  the  agricul- 
tiural  classes.  The  result  of  this  strategy  was  ere  long  manifest. 
Shortly  before  the  Rigsdag  reassembled  a  new  series  of  meetings 
were  arranged  by  the  Radical  party,  but  some  of  them  were  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  Conservative  speakers,  who  not  only  urged  their 
views,  but  on  one  occasion  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
majority. 

On  October  1  the  Rigsdag  reassembled,  and  the  Government 
presented  at  once  the  Budget  and  a  number  of  new  and  old  Bills 
for  the  consideration  of  the  two  Houses.  In  the  Folksthing  Mr. 
Berg,  the  leader  of  the  Radical  party,  was  elected  President,  instead 
of  Mr.  Krabbe  ;  but  Mr.  Berg  reserved  himself  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  assembly  and  to  sit  on  any  important 
committee  for  which  he  might  be  elected.  Mr.  Berg  avail^  him- 
self of  this  privilege  as  soon  as  the  Budget  was  introduced,  Count 
Holstein-Ledreborg  presiding  during  the  time  the  Budget  was  under 
discussion  (October  9-17),  when  it  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Berg,  the  President — contrary  to  all  parliamentary 
usage — was  elected  a  member.  The  tactics  of  the  opposition  in 
the  new  Session  had  undergone  some  slight  change,  though  not  iu 
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the  direction  of  conciliation.     Formerly  Grovemment  Bills  were 
allowed  to  pass  the  second  reading,  and  were  then  sent  to  their 
respective  committees,  whence  they  were  seldom  reported  back; 
but  now  the  Bills  were  on  their  first  reading  at  once  relegated  to 
the  committees,  with  the  express  purpose  of  being  buried  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Session.     The  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Grovemment  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Aged  Workmen's  Provident  Association,  which  was  discussed  at  great 
length  on  its  introduction  (October  27),  and  only  reached  a  first 
reading  (Nov.  12)  after  a  debate  of  five  days,  at  which  point  it  was 
left  when  the  House  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holidays.     Before 
the  recess,  the  Grovemment  again  laid  the  Bill  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  National  Defences  before  the  Folksthing.     An  address  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  with  106,119  signatures  (the  largest  number 
ever  obtained  in  support  of  a  petition  to  the  Crown),  was  presented 
to  the  King  in  December.     But  no  clue  as  to  the  action  of  the 
majority  in  the  Folksthing  was  given  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  Ministry  had  gained  both  credit  and 
approval.     The  financial  accounts  for  the  year  ending  March  1883 
showed   a   larger  surplus   than    originally  estimated,  viz.  nearly 
3,000,000  kroner  (160,000i.),  and  the  Budget  for  the  year  1883-84 
promised  a  further  surplus  of  nearly  2,000,000  kroner.     The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  political  struggle  in  Denmark  had  been 
that  the  strength  of  the  Radical  party  lay  in  the  provinces,  while 
the  Ministerial  party  and  the  Conservatives  found  their  principal 
support  in  the  capital.     During  the  year,  however,  the  Radicals 
set  themselves  to  "  conquer  Copenhagen,"  in  the  words  of  the  Con- 
servative press.     Several  associations  united  to  promote  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Estrup  Ministry,  and  in  one  month  this  "  Union  of 
Liberal  Electors"   received   4,000  members.      The  Conservative 
leaders  meanwhile  were  not  idle,  and  pushed  on  the  movement  set 
on  foot  in  the  previous  year  for  the  formation  of  Conservative 
associations  in  the  provinces. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  rupture  took  place  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Radical  party  and  some  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  "Literary  Left,"  who,  in  1882,  had  joined  the  Radical 
ranks,  and  who  since  that  time  had  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  bearings  of  the  politics  of  the  party,  especially  through 
the  columns  of  their  chief  organ,  the  MorgenMadet.  Mr.  Berg  and 
some  of  his  nearest  friends  found  that  the  ideas  of  the  "  Europeans," 
as  the  members  of  the  "  Literary  Left  "  were  called,  on  some  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day  were  too  advanced  for  the  majority 
of  the  Radical  party,  and  consequently  Messrs.  Brandos  and 
Horup,  both  members  of  the  Folksthing,  retired  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  paper,  with  the  supposed  intention  of  establishing 
their  own  organ  of  the  press. 

The  Schleswig  question  was  again  brought  before  the  world,  by 
an  edict  issued  by  the  Prussian  Government,  requiring  all  Danish 
subjects  over  twenty  years  of  age  to  register  their  names  on  the 
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Prussian  rolls  of  their  respective  rating  districts,  or  to  leave  the 
country  within  a  stated  time.  Prussia  had  allowed  those  who  claimed 
to  be  of  Danish  nationality  to  remain  in  Schleswig  in  their  quality 
as  foreign  subjects.  Latterly,  however,  the  number  of  Danes  in 
North  Schleswig  had  increased  so  rapidly,  by  an  apparently  organ- 
ised immigration  from  Denmark,  that  the  Prussian  Government 
thought  itself  compelled  to  put  a  stop  summarily  to  this  system 
of  encroachment.  In  vain  the  Danish  Government  made  repre- 
sentation to  Prussia,  and  the  Danish  press  complained  of  violation 
of  treaties  and  brutal  abuse  of  power.  The  German  official  press 
replied  that  these  accusations  would  not  have  been  made  if  Prussia 
from  the  beginning  had  paid  stricter  regard  to  international 
treaties,  and  had  been  actuated  by  less  friendly  feelings  towards 
Denmark. 

During  the  summer  and  the  autumn  the  Royal  Family  enter- 
tained the  representatives  of  the  various  Royal  visitors  connected 
with  it  by  marriage,  including  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  the  Russian  Emperor 
and  Empress,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Por- 
tugal, &c.  The  subsequent  and  unexpected  arrival  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  course  of  the  yachting  trip  gave  rise  to  absurd 
rumours,  which  are  referred  to  elsewhere. 


Vn.    SWEDEN. 

Since  the  Posse  Ministry  came  into  power,  in  1880,  Sweden  has 
anxiously  been  expecting  the  solution  of  the  great  questions  of 
reform  which  the  new  Ministry  promised  to  the  country.     The 
most  important  of  these  measures  were  delayed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  to  which  they  had  been  referred,  and  when 
the  previous  Session  closed  none   of   the  promised  reforms  had 
come  on  for  discussion  in  the  Riksdag.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  Count  Posse  took  office  as  the  representative  of  the  great 
"Landtmanna"  party   in    the    Second   Chamber    (see  Annual 
Registbb,    1880,   page   241),   and  that  his  Ministry  to  a  great 
extent  would  have  to  depend  on  the  support  it  received  from  this 
party.     The  Posse  Ministry  discovered,  however,  very  soon,  that 
it  could  not  fully  rely  upon  this  support  in  the  settlement  of  the 
great  questions  by  which  Count  Posse  was  prepared  to  stand  or 
fall.     The  proposed  reforms  touched  the  social,  the  military,  and 
the  economical  affairs  of  the  country ;  and  the  various  elements 
of  which  the  ^^  Landtmanna "  party  was  composed  were  by  no 
means  harmonious  in  their  views  upon  these  questions.   Thispai^, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  political  party,  but  rather  a  class-party, 
representing  various  prejudices  and  interests.     It  would  therefore 
seem  as  if  Count   Posse — the  champion  of  Parliamentarism  in 
Sweden — had  introduced  his  system  of  Grovemment  before  assur- 
ing himself  that  he  had  the  necessary  elements  to  carry  it  out. 
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It  was  therefore  generally  expected  that  during  the  Session 
the  Posse  Ministry  and  modern  Swedish  Parliamentarism  would 
be  put  on  their  trial  when  the  Grovernment  measures  were  brought 
on  for  settlement  in  the  Riksdag.  It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  the 
events  of  the  Session  would  show  whether  the  "Landtmanna" 
party,  by  the  attitude  it  assumed,  would  support  or  overthrow 
a  Ministry  which  was  generally  supposed  to  be  "going  its 
errands." 

On  the  Reorganisation  of  the  Army,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
majority  supporting  the  Grovernment  proposals,  whilst  the  minor- 
ity— members  of  the  "Landtmanna"  party — strongly  opposed 
them.  The  Bill  proposed  to  abolish  an  old  institution  of  the 
country,  the  "  indelta"  army,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  '^stamtrupp" 
(main,  or  regular  army),  by  the  enlistment  of  25,000  paid  men. 
This  regular  anny  was  in  time  of  peace  to^be  kept  complete  in 
number,  partly  by  a  fixed  yearly  enrolment  of  5,500  men,  and 
partly  by  re-enlistment  of  "  stam "  soldiers  at  the  expiration  of 
their  time  of  service. 

The  country,  moreover,  was  to  be  divided  into  recruiting  dis- 
tricts, each  district  being  liable  to  guarantee,  and  furnish,  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish  municipality,  the  contingent  imposed  upon 
it.  The  general  liability  to  military  service  imposed  by  the  Bill 
included  all  men  between  twenty-one  and  forty  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  days  for  drill  was  fixed  at  ninety  days  for  the  infantry 
— seventy  days  the  first,  and  twenty  days  the  second  year ;  while 
the  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  the  contingent  for  the  naval 
service  were  to  complete  their  instruction  in  one  year.  Such  were 
the  principal  features  of  the  Bill,  with  the  ultimate  fate  of  which 
so  much  was  bound  up.  When  the  Bill  came  before  the  Second 
Chamber,  the  "  Landtmanna  "  party  proposed  considerable  amend- 
ments and  reductions,  and  they  finally  succeeded  in  carrying  their 
points  by  a  large  majority ;  but  the  Bill,  on  leaving  the  Second 
Chamber  in  its  altered  form,  had  become  far  less  acceptable  both 
to  the  First  Chamber  and  the  Government.  After  an  important 
debate,  which  lasted  six  days,  the  First  Chamber  threw  out  the 
Bill  as  amended  by  70  against  63,  leaving  no  hope  of  any 
compromise  between  the  Houses,  and  proved  also  the  death- 
blow to  the  regime  which  had  begun  under  such  promising 
auspices.  On  May  25  Count  Posse  and  his  colleagues  resigned 
their  portfolios.  As  the  leader  of  the  "  Landtmanna  "  party  had 
failed  so  conspicuously,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  other  prominent 
person  of  this  party  would  be  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry. 
Nor  could  the  King  look  to  any  of  the  majonty  in  the  First  Cham- 
ber, as  no  Ministry  selected  from  their  midst  would  meet  with 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  in  the  Second  Chamber.  The 
King  at  last  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Thyselius,  a  member  of  the  First 
Chamber  and  a  former  Minister,  to  accept  the  Premiership  ;  and 
the   other   members  of   the  Posse  Ministry  were  reinstalled  in 
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their  departments,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hederstjema,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Knisenstjema. 

Whether  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Count  Posse  is  likely  to  be 
revived  in  the  immediate  future  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  "  Landtmanna  "  party,  and  the  part  it  is  destined  to  play  in 
Swedish  politics.  Count  Posse,  the  original  founder  and  leader  of 
the  party,  accepted  the  post  of  President  in  the  "  Kanmiarrat " 
(Court  of  Audit),  which  was  offered  to  him  after  his  resignation, 
and  apparently  retired  from  active  political  life ;  and  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  followed  by  two  other  prominent  men  of  the  party — 
Messrs.  Key  and  Hedlund ;  so  that  the  prospects  of  a  renewaJ  of 
Coimt  Posse's  policy,  and  of  the  once  famous  "  Landtmanna " 
party,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for. 

A  Bill  for  a  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  called  "  Grundskatterna,** 
in  connection  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  and  a  proposal 
for  further  changes  in  the  taxation  system  of  the  country,  by 
which  land  used  for  agricultural  purposes  would  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  landed  property,  was  also  mentioned  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  but  was,  of  course,  abandoned  with 
the  fall  of  the  Posse  Ministry.  Before  the  Riksdag  separated, 
several  Bills  of  less  importance  were  passed,  and  among  these  a 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  Post-ofBce  Savings  Banks,  on  the 
principles  adopted  by  similar  institutions  abroad.  Five  million 
kroner  (280,000i.)  were  voted  as  a  fund  for  granting  loans  for  the 
drainage  and  cultivation  of  marshy  districts.  A  grant  of  838,000 
kroner  towards  an  ironclad,  which  is  to  cost  nearly  3,000,000  kroner 
when  completed,  took  many  by  surprise.  Count  Posse  had  in  vain 
asked  the  Kiksdag  for  a  similar  grant,  but  when  the  matter,  after 
Count  Posse's  fall,  came  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Biksdag, 
this  and  a  few  other  grants  for  the  national  defences  were  carried, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  "  Landtmanna  "  party. 

The  Budget  estimates  for  1883-84  placed  the  revenue  at 
81,441,000  kroner  (4,500,000^.),  and  the  expenditure  at 
79,741,000  kroner  (4,400,000i.),  thus  giving  a  surplus  of  1,700,000 
kroner,  or  nearly  100,000?. 

The  Siksdag  agreed  to  postpone  for  another  year  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  two  State  Theatres,  which  had  been  for 
many  years  imder  consideration ;  but  a  new  commercial  treaty 
with  Spain,  effected  by  the  Government,  was  formally  ratified. 

The  Church  Convocation,  which  is  held  every  fifth  year,  met 
this  year,  and  gave  its  sanction  to  the  Government  Bill  for  the 
Promotion  of  Clergymen,  which  the  Riksdag  had  passed.  This 
Convocation,  which  was  instituted  in  order  to  reconcile  the  clergy  to 
the  loss  of  influence  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Clergy,  in  1866,  has  the  right  of  vetoing  any  measure  passed  1^ 
the  Riksdag  which  may  appear  injurious  to  the  Church.  The 
Convocation  further  sanctioned  the  new  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  Bible  Committee ;  and 
before  separating  petitioned  the  King  to  increase  Uie  number  of 
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its  members  from  60  to  86,  half  of  the  increased  number  to  be 
laymen. 

A  great  movement  among  the  workmen  of  the  country  was 
inaugurated  this  year  by  the  formation  of  a  so-called  "  Workmen's 
Ring  "  at  Stockholm,  with  branches  all  over  the  country.  Unlike 
most  organisations  of  its  kind,  it  has  no  political  or  religious 
programme,  its  great  object  being  to  promote  temperance  and 
the  formation  of  workmen's  savings  banks,  and  to  provide  the 
working  classes  with  the  means  of  life  at  moderate  prices. 

A  Fisheries  Exhibition  was  held  at  Lysekil,  and  an  Agricultural 
Meeting  at  Orebro,  both  of  which  were  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  the  King. 

The  harvest  was  good,  and  the  produce  greater  than  any  of 
the  preceding  ten  years.  The  timber  trade  improved  slightly,  but 
the  iron  trade  was  depressed.  Shipping  and  general  commerce 
compared  favourably  with  preceding  years. 

Vni.    NORWAY. 

An  important  and  decisive  stage  in  the  Constitutional  struggle 
which  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  some  time  (and  has 
already  been  fully  described)  reached  its  climax  this  year  in  the 
impeachment  of  the  whole  of  the  Norwegian  Ministry  by  the 
newly-elected  Storthing. 

Last  year  reference  was  made  to  the  coivp  cCUat  which  the 
leading  Ministerial  organ  had  urged  upon  the  King,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  This  was  followed  in  January  by  a 
pamphlet,  "  The  Norwegian  Conflict,"  published  in  Stockholm,  in 
which  the  author,  a  Swede,  likewise  recommended  the  Executive 
to  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  by  forcible  means.  A  coup  (Tetat 
could  only  mean  the  dissolution  of  the  Storthing  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  but  this,  according  to  Art.  85  of  the  Constitution, 
would  be  an  act  of  high  treason.  Any  publication,  therefore, 
suggesting  such  a  course  could  not  but  be  considered  treasonable 
and  dangerous,  and  the  Government  was  obb'ged  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  the  book  in  Norway.  At  the  same  time  the  Conservative 
press  of  the  country  did  not  hesitate,  though  in  more  guarded 
language,  to  point  to  this  solution  as  the  most  desirable  and 
eflFective,  if  the  Storthing  persisted  in  its  demands.  With  a  view 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Liberal  party  among  the  people, 
they  proclaimed  that  the  politics  of  the  majority  of  the  Storthing 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  that  "  Radicalism  would  be 
the  downfall  of  Christianity."  In  January  also  there  appeared  the 
first  of  a  series  of  political  tracts — *'  An  Appeal  to  the  Friends  of 
Christianity  "  to  take  up  arms  against  the  spread  of  Radicalism 
in  the  land ;  but  the  narrow  and  bigoted  tone  of  this  and  the 
following  numbers  only  served  to  increase  the  bitter  feeling 
between  parties,  and  could  not  but  be  obnoxious  to  the  upright 
and  honest  peasantry,  whose  Christianity  was  above  suspicion. 

U 
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The  results  of  the  General  Elections  in  the  autumn  of  1882 
had,  it  will  be  remembered,  shown  further  gains  for  the  Liberal 
party,  and  when  the  Storthing  assembled  this  year,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  the  parties  stood  as  follows : — 83  Liberals  against  31 
Conservatives.  The  former,  constituting  themselves  into  a  *'  Liberal 
Union,"  elected  an  Executive  Committee  of  fifteen  members, 
with  Mr.  Johan  Sverdrup,  President  of  the  Storthing,  as  their 
chairman.  The  professed  object  of  their  Union  was  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  Liberal  party  within  the  Storthing,  and  to 
decide,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  measures  most  likely  to  prove 
effective  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  party.  The  Conserva- 
tives naturally  viewed  with  distrust  so  formidable  an  organisation 
within  the  legislative  assembly,  and  vigorously  denoimced  it  as 
unconstitutional. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Storthing  was  to  decide  on  the  validity 
of  the  elections,  and  on  this  occasion  the  return  for  Christiania 
was  the  subject  of  much  debate ;  at  length,  the  members  for  the 
capital  were  provisionally  allowed  to  take  their  seats,  although  the 
validity  of  their  return  was  not  fully  recognised  until  later  on  in 
the  Session. 

The  Storthing  was  formally  opened  (February  17)  by  theElng 
in  person,  with  a  Speech  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
considerable  interest,  at  home  and  abroad,  which,  however,  dis- 
appointed general  expectation.  It  contained  no  allusion  to  the 
political  situation  of  the  country,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
proposed  extension  of  the  franchise,  made  no  mention  of  any 
projected  measure  of  importance.  It  had  always  been  customary 
after  the  formal  opening  for  the  Storthing  in  a  body  to  wait  upon 
the  King  at  the  palace,  in  order  to  pay  its  respects  to  him ;  but 
this  year  the  members  had  agreed,  the  day  before  the  opening,  to 
send  a  deputation  of  twelve  of  their  body  to  wait  upon  the  King ; 
and  this  created  a  precedent  which  is  likely  to  be  followed  in 
future. 

The  ordinary  formalities  attendant  on  the  first  assembly  of  a 
parliament  having  been  transacted,  and  the  various  committees' 
appointed,  the  Storthing  forthwith  addressed  its  attention  to  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  the  impeachment  of  the  Ministry,  who, 
in  the  face  of  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  at  the  last 
election,  showed  no  sign  of  yielding  or  of  resigning  offices.  In 
reply,  the  Storthing  decided  to  resort  to  the  last  constitutional 
means  in  its  power,  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry. 

A  Committee  of  the  Storthing,  the  "Protokol  Komite,"  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government ;  and 
any  breach  of  duty,  or  any  proposal  contrary  to  public  interest 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  must,  after  due  deliberation,  be  duly 
reported  to  the  "Odelsthing"  (the  Lower  Chamber),  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  has  to  institute  the  impeachment  of  a 
Minister    or   Ministry.     Early  in  March  the   majority  of  this 
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Committee  came  to  the  decision  that  there  were  grounds  for  cen- 
suring the  Ministry,  and  with  little  delay  the  report  was  laid 
before  the  Odelsthing  (March  31),  and  the  general  debate  was 
fixed  to  take  place  within  the  week  (April  6).  Up  to  the 
eleventh  hour,  however,  efibrts  were  made  to  effect  a  com- 
promise; but  the  negotiations  naturally  broke  down  when  it 
appeared  that  the  Liberals  insisted  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  as  a  primary  condition  to  any  concession  on  their  part. 

The  debate,  therefore,  on  the  motion  for  the  impeachment 
proceeded  in  the  Odelsthing,  and  extended  over  eighteen  sittings 
(April  6-23),  when  the  report  of  the  Protokol  Komite  was  agreed 
to  by  53  against  32,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  Ministry  before 
the  Kigsret — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Bealm — was  thus  definitely 
settled.  The  charges  brought  against  the  Ministers  were,  that  they 
had  acted  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country  in  advising  the 
King  to  refuse  his  sanction  (1)  to  the  constitutional  amendment 
admitting  the  Ministers  to  seats  in  the  Storthing;  (2)  to  a  Bill  in- 
volving the  question  of  supply ;  and  (3)  to  a  Bill  conferring  upon 
the  Storthing  the  right  to  appoint  two  additional  members  on  the 
Directorate  of  the  State  Railways.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
eleven  Ministers  should  be  tried  separately,  and  that  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Selmer,  the  Prime  Minister,  being  taken  as  a  test  case, 
the  other  cases  would  give  rise  to  merely  formal  pleading.  The 
constitution  of  the  body  before  whom  this  great  State  trial  was 
to  take  place  requires  some  explanation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rigsret  is  limited  to  the  trial  of  offences  against  the  State,  and 
against  its  decisions  there  is  no  appeal,  the  King  himself  having  no 
power  to  exercise  his  prerogative  in  favour  of  persons  tried  before 
this  Court,  except  where  a  capital  sentence  has  been  pronounced. 
The  Rigsret  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Lagthing,  number- 
ing 29  members,  together  with  the  9  judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  accused  has  the  right  of  challenging  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  his  judges,  and  by  this  means  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  niunber  actually  sitting  in  the  present  Rigsret  was  reduced 
to  26,  the  impeached  Minister  exercising  his  privilege,  and  by 
this  means  excluding  12  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Lagthing,  and  retaining  all  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  to  whom  less  partisan,  if  not  more  Conservative,  sentiments 
would  naturally  be  ascribed.  The  Odelsthing  next  elected  a  com- 
mittee of  five  of  their  body  to  act  as  prosecutors,  Mr.  Sverdrup, 
the  President  of  the  Storthing,  being  one  of  the  number,  whilst  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  Dahl  and  two  more  professional  advocates  were 
appointed  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  The  accused  Minister  was 
also  represented  by  three  counsel,  of  whom  Mr.  Johan  Bergh  was 
the  principal.  The  sittings  of  the  Court  began  on  May  18,  and, 
after  some  lengthy  preliminary  proceedings  and  inquiries,  Mr. 
Selmer,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  finally  sunmioned  to  appear  before 
the  Court  on  its  reassembling  (August  7),  when  the  question  of  the 
competency  of  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  Lagthing  to 
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act  as  judges  was  raised  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  occu- 
pied considerable  time.  The  accused  Minister  set  up  a  plea  that 
these  members  of  the  Lagthing  having  voted  for  the  well-known 
resolution  of  June  9,  1880,  had  already  expressed  a  prejudicial 
opinion  in  this  case,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  disqualified  as 
judges.  It  might  have,  however,  been  equally  well  objected  to 
that  other  members  of  the  Court,  including  the  Judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice — of  whom  some  had  been  members  of  a  former 
Storthing,  and  others  who  in  speech  or  in  writing  had  already  ex- 
pressed their  opinions — were  prejudiced  in  the  matter.  But  inas- 
much as  the  Rigsret  is  a  political  court,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  the  people,  it  is  clear 
that  they  brought  into  the  Court  those  fixed  political  convictions  to 
which  they  were  pledged  to  their  constituents,  and  had  already  in 
many  instances  given  expression  in  their  votes.  No  less  tiian 
28  sittings  were  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  this  preliminary 
objection,  but  at  length  (September  18)  the  Court  rejected  the  plea 
set  up  by  the  Minister's  counsel.  A  fortnight  later  (October  4)  the 
actual  trial  commenced.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  stated 
at  great  length,  the  speech  of  the  leading  counsel  extending  over 
1 6  days.  In  conclusion  he  urged  that  the  Prime  Minister  diould 
be  found  guilty  of  high  misdemeanour,  and  that  the  Court  should 
sentence  him  to  deprivation  of  oflBce,  should  declare  him  unworthy 
to  fill  any  office  under  the  Crown  in  future,  and  should  condemn 
the  accuied  to  pay  costs  of  the  trial. 

The  counsel  for  the  Minister  in  his  speech  for  the  defence  had 
only,  replied  to  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment,  when  the  Court 
rose  (December  19)  for  the  Christmas  holidays;  but  its  result 
was  anticipated  by  most  Liberals.  Nevertheless,  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  trial  throughout,  and  the  sense  that  an  impor- 
tant constitutional  conflict  was  going  on,  has  stirred  up  such 
a  living  interest  in  political  matters  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  for  all  parties  beneficial  efifects  will  result  from 
the  State  trials.  Meanwhile,  as  might  be  expected,  party  feeling 
ran  high,  and  expressed  itself  in  strong  language.  Since  the 
moment  the  Odelsthing  had  decided  on  impeaching  the  Ministry, 
the  Conservative  press  lost  no  opportunity  in  denouncing  the 
Liberal  party  for  the  "  unfair  and  unjust  means  which  they  had 
adopted,  in  prosecuting  the  Ministry  ;"  and  they  especially  found 
fault  with  the  Liberals  for  having  in  one  Storthing  decided  to 
impeach  the  Ministry,  and  then  waited  till  after  a  fresh  general 
election  had  assured  a  larger  majority  in  the  Eigsret  before  carry- 
ing their  resolution  into  efi*ect.  But  this  delay  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  operated  equally  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives,  seeing 
that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Opposition  >vas  submitted  to  the 
electors  and  obtained  from  them  a  cordial  approval. 

Numerous  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  year,  but  especially 
after  the  closing  of  the  Storthing  (June  23),  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  by  both  parties.    Besolutions  in  support  of  the  Storthing 
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were  passed  at  the  Liberal,  and  in  support  of  the  Ministry  at  the 
Conservative,  meetings.  Numerous  addresses,  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  accused  Ministers,  were  signed,  and  for  some  time  the 
columns  of  the  leading  Ministerial  organ  were  filled  with  the 
signatures  of  these  addresses.  But  the  Liberals  followed  suit,  and 
their  addresses  to  the  President  of  the  Storthing,  expressing  confi- 
dence in  the  representatives  of  the  people,  soon  outnumbered  those 
of  their  opponents. 

The  increased  interest  in  politics  was  further  shown  in  the 
numerous  Liberal  and  Conservative  Associations  which  were  also 
formed  this  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  year  it  was  decided  to  form  a  National  Liberal  Xicague, 
with  its  centre  at  Christiania,  to  which  deputies  from  the  various 
Liberal  Associations  were  simimoned  to  meet  in  the  capital  after 
Christmas.  The  programme  of  the  League  was  national  and  local 
self-government;  and  its  basis,  the  monarchy,  the  constitution, 
and  union  with  Sweden.  Apart  from  the  impeachment  question, 
the  Storthing  had  had  before  it  few  measures  of  public  interest. 
The  discussion  on  the  Budget,  which  showed  a  revenue  of  2,293,000^. 
and  an  expenditure  of  2,280,000^.,  passed  without  alteration. 

Amongst  the  measures  of  the  Session  may  be  enumerated,  (1 ) 
a  Bill  for  the  better  protection  of  the  property  and  privileges  of 
the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lapps  in  the  North  of  Norway ;  (2) 
Bill  for  the  restitution  of  civil  rights  to  persons  who,  having  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  any  crime,  desired  to  become  respect- 
able members  of  the  community  again,  and  were  able  to  give 
proofs  of  having  lived  a  blameless  life  for  five  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sentence ;  (3)  Bill  for  extending  the  civil  rights  of 
Dissenters.  This,  however,  did  not  become  law,  as  it  was  agreed 
to  postpone  it  for  a  year,  in  order  to  enable  the  Government  to 
obtain  further  information  on  the  subject.  The  Government  again 
asked  the  Storthing  for  an  increase  in  the  appanage  of  the  Crown 
Prince ;  but  this  was  rejected  for  the  third  time,  by  80  against  32. 

Outside  the  Parliamentary  struggle,  and  the  questions  bearing 
thereon,  few  events  occurred  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  call 
for  remark. 

A  "  Workmen's  Eing,"  similar  to  the  one  established  this  year 
in  Sweden,  was  also  foimed  at  Christiania,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  its  projectors  that  in  all  the  principal  towns  branches 
would  in  course  of  time  be  established. 

A  National  Industrial  Exhibition  was  held  during  this  summer 
at  Christiania,  which  testified  most  encouragingly  to  the  great 
progress  made  in  the  various  industries  of  the  country. 

The  emigration  to  America,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
assundng  alarming  dimensions,  showed  a  distinct  diminution, 
although  the  cod-fisheries,  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  country,  had  been  an  almost  complete  failure ;  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  timber  and  other  trades  showed  greater  activity, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  country  was  fairly  prosperous. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

In   his    annual   Message   to   Congress,   at   the    opening  of    the 
Session   1882-83,  President  Arthur  took  occasion  to  renew  his 
former  recommendation  that  the  Tariflf  Laws  needed  revision,  and 
expressed  the   hope   that  the  Tariflf  Commission's   labours  (see 
Annual  Register,  1882,  pp.  289,  290)  might  facilitate  the  action 
of  Congress.     Bills  introduced  on  this  subject  in  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  led  to  the  most  exciting  and  obstinate  debates 
of  the  Session.     Ultimately,  the  Republican  party,  by  a  resort  to 
the  novel  expedient  of  changing  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, so  as  to  force  the  Bill  through,  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  day  when  the  Forty-seventh  Congress 
ceased  to  exist.     On  the  4th  of  March  that  Congress  came  to  an 
end  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses, 
and  immediately  afterwards  received  the  President's  signature. 
It  was  the  most  important  law  of  the  Session,  and  became  fully 
operative  on  July  1  following.      The  subject  was  one  which  had 
monopolised  the  principal  share  of  public  attention  for  a  long 
time.     The  country  had  grown  restive  under  the  enormous  annual 
surplus  which  the  systems  of  taxes  were  yielding,  and  various  pro- 
posals had  from  time  to  time  been  made  as  to  the  methods  of 
reducing  it.     The  diflBculty  in  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  found  itself  was  a  very  peculiar  one.     The  successive 
increase  of  revenue  over  expenditure  was  reducing  the  National 
Debt  so  rapidly  that  practical  inconveniences  were  already  being 
experienced,  and  greater  were  apprehended.     In  the  financual  year 
1883,  for  example,  besides  45  millions  of  dollars  applied  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  there  was  a  further 
surplus  of  39  millions  of  dollars.    In  the  financial  year  yet  to  come, 
it  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  60  millions. 
The   President  had   more  than   once  directed  the   attention  of 
Congress  to   the   inconvenience  of  this  rapid   reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  the  excessive  taxation  by  which  that  reduction 
was   maintained.      The   Tariff  Law  was  confessedly  framed  to 
mitigate  the  evil,  though  it  must  be  admitted  it  does  so  in  a  way 
that  has  not  commended  itself  to  the  practical  good  sense  of  a 
large  and  increasingly  influential  section  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  it  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  a  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Protection  versus  Free  Trade.     By  the  repeal  of  the 
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inland  taxes  which  the  new  law  enacts,  and  the  rearrangement  of 
the  customs  duties — for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  tariflF  reduction, 
having  been  framed  entirely  in  the  Protectionist  interest — the 
revenues  of  the  next  fiscal  year  (1884)  are  expected  to  be  reduced 
about  75  millions  of  dollars.  This  decreased  income,  with  in- 
creased expenditures  on  accoimt  of  pensions,  and  for  some  other 
purposes,  will,  it  has  been  estimated,  reduce  the  surplus  available 
for  the  above-stated  year  for  debt  reduction  to  within  50  millions 
of  dollars. 

While  the  new  law  in  its  general  structure  closely  resembles 
the  old  one,  there  are  many  important  diflFerences  between  the  two 
Acts,  a  few  of  which  are  of  a  general  nature,  but  most  of  which 
aflFect  the  classification  of  articles  or  the  rates  of  duty  imposed 
upon  them.  The  most  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  new 
law  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Williams,  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  late  Tariflf  Commission  ("  The  Tariff  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  with  Explanatory  Notes,"  &c.,  Boston,  1883),  and 
to  this  we  would  refer  the  reader  for  detailed  information  in  regard 
to  the  several  changes  in  the  rates  of  duties  upon  imports  which 
it  embodies.  All  that  we  can  here  do  is,  to  give  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  more  important  sections  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  they  seem  to 
affect  British  manufactures.  The  old  law  contained  a  provision 
for  the  protection  of  American  manufacturers  of  watches,  watch- 
cases,  watch-movements,  or  parts  of  the  same,  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  by  anybody  else  of  such  articles  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture which  should  "  copy  or  simulate  "  the  name  or  trade  mark  of 
any  domestic  manufacturer.  In  the  new  law  the  same  provision 
is  found,  but  the  application  of  the  principle  is  widened  so  as  to 
include  all  other  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  What  was 
known  as  the  "  similitude  "  section  of  the  old  law  provided  that 
non-enumerated  articles — that  is  to  say,  those  not  set  down  in  any 
of  the  numerous  schedules  of  the  Act — should  pay  the  same  rates 
of  duty  that  were  imposed  upon  enumerated  articles  which  they 
most  nearly  resembled,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  use ; 
that  if  any  non-enumerated  article  should  equally  resemble  two  or 
more  enumerated  articles,  it  should  pay  the  same  rate  as  was 
chargeable  on  the  article  which  it  resembled  paying  the  highest 
rate  of  duty;  that  all  articles  manu&ctured  from  two  or  more 
materials  should  pay  the  highest  rate  of  duty  at  which  any  of  their 
component  parts  were  chargeable.  By  the  new  law  it  is  provided, 
that  such  articles  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  assessed 
upon  the  component  part  of  chief  value  which  each  may  contain. 
The  new  law  also  contains  an  additional  clause  as  follows :  — "  If 
two  or  more  rates  of  duty  should  be  applicable  to  any  imported 
article,  it  shall  be  classified  for  duty  under  the  highest  of  such 
rates."  This  applies  to  enumerated  as  well  as  to  non-enumerated 
articles.  The  new  law  also  contains  this  clause : — "  Provided, 
that  non-enumerated  articles  similar  in  material  and  quality  and 
texture,  and  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  to  articles  on 
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the  free  list,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which  no  dutiable  materials 
shall  be  used,  shall  be  free." 

The  classifications  of  articles  for  duty  by  the  new  law  are  much 
more  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  definite,  than  by 
the  old  one,  from  which  also  they  widely  difier  in  many  respects, 
making  it  often  extremely  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
institute  comparisons  of  rates.  Under  the  new  law,  the  number  of 
unenumerated  and  unclassified  articles  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  number  of  paragraphs  into  which  the  "  Dutiable  list "  was 
divided  by  the  old  law  was  534 ;  in  the  new  law  it  is  only  495, 
but  the  paragraphs,  as  a  rule,  are  far  more  comprehensive.  The 
number  of  paragraphs  in  the  "  Free  List "  of  the  old  law  was  357  ; 
in  the  new  law  the  number  is  only  326,  although  the  list  has  been 
actually  increased  by  the  addition  of  50  articles  which  were  dutiable 
under  the  old  law.  Mr.  Saurin,  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation 
at  Washington,  in  some  remarks  appended  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Eetum  ("  United  States  Tariff  " :  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  Printed,  April  2,  1883),  is  unable  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  Act  on  British  trade.  On 
the  whole,  he  thought  it  probable  that  it  would  be  slight.  In  the 
lower-priced  woollen  and  cotton  products,  British  imports  might  be 
stimulated,  while  in  decorated  china  and  earthenware  they  might 
be  checked.  But,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  effect  would  not 
go  much  beyond  this.  Altogether,  a  study  of  the  new  Tariff  fix>m 
an  English  point  of  view  suggests  the  conviction  that  the  object 
of  the  Conference  Committee  of  both  Houses  (to  which  the  Bill 
was  referred  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  Session  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress)  was  to  maintain  Protection  while  reducing  the 
revenue  raised  by  customs  duties,  and  that  it  effected  this  by 
making  the  smallest  possible  reductions  in  import  duties,  and 
lowering  very  largely  the  duties  on  articles  of  American  production. 
It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  only  the  extreme  pressure  of  time 
incident  to  a  night-session  of  the  above-mentioned  Committee,  at 
the  last,  prevented  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
(see  Annual  Begister,  1882,  p.  290),  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Customs  Court,  from  becoming  law.  This  important  adjunct  of 
the  Tariff  Law  has,  it  is  hoped,  only  been  postponed  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  one  of  the  reforms  most 
urgently  needed  in  connection  with  the  present  Protective  system 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Session  (January  9),  which  lasted  only 
three  months  (December  4,  1882  to  March  4,  1883),  the  Senate 
passed  the  Presidential  Succession  Bill,  which  provides  that  in 
case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President  or 
Vice-President,  the  Cabinet  officers  in  succession,  beginning  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  succeed  him.  In  case  Congress  is  not 
in  session,  or  is  not  to  meet  within  thirty  days,  the  Acting-President 
shall  call  Congress  together.  Among  other  measures  of  legislation 
which  passed  into  law  was  one  dealing  with  the  Japanese  Indem- 
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nity  Fund  which  had  been  held  in  the  Federal  Treasury  for  so 
many  years.  This  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to  Japan,  though  all 
interest  was  cut  off.  The  President  was  also  instructed  upon  July 
1  to  give  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  necessary  two  years' 
notice  for  terminating  the  fishery  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  This  was  unanimously  done,  both  Houses  acceding 
to  the  strong  sentiment  on  the  subject  current  in  the  New  England 
States,  where  the  fisheries  are,  it  is  stated,  seriously  hampered 
by  the  free  competition  of  the  British  maritime  provinces.  This, 
like  the  Tariff,  was  a  Protectionist  movement.  Other  than  these 
Acts,  little  legislation  was  matured  in  the  last  sittings  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress.  During  the  two  years  it  existed  there  were  no  fewer 
than  10,670  Bills  introduced,  8,018  in  the  House  and  2,652  in  the 
Senate.  Besides  the  Supply  Bills,  only  163  of  them  had  passed 
in  the  Session  ended  March  4,  1883.  The  Supply  Bills  passed 
during  the  Winter  Session  (1882-83)  of  the  Legislature  voted 
an  aggregate  of  229,327,511  dollars,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  while  the  aggregate  of  the  supplies  voted  in  the  pre- 
vious Session  was  2 19,367,9 S3  dollars. 

The  state  of  parties  in  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of 
1883  showed  the  Democrats  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  They  had 
the  advantage  of  controlling  the  House  by  a  considerable  majority, 
and  also  the  administrations  of  such  important  Northern  States  as 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  California, 
Massachusetts,  and  Kansas,  and  almost  the  entire  South.  The 
elections  of  the  preceding  autumn  achieved  almost  a  political 
revolution,  turning  over  all  those  States  from  their  original 
Bepublican  allegiance,  and  some  of  these  by  large  majorities. 
Hence  the  Democrats  secured  many  advantages  in  patronage  and 
power  which  gave  abundant  promise  of  success  for  their  party  in 
the  great  final  issue,  the  Presidential  Election  of  1884.  Those 
advantages  were,  perhaps,  slightly  curtailed  by  the  results  of 
the  1883  State  elections.  The  Democratic  majorities  for  New 
Jersey  are  5,000,  for  Maryland  12,000,  and  for  Virginia  12,000. 
The  Democrats  also  carried  Mississippi,  and  elected  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Legislature  for  Virginia,  thus  securing  the  return 
of  one  of  their  party  as  United  States'  Senator  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Mason.  The  Republican  majorities  were:  For  Massa- 
chusetts, 10,000;  for  Nebraska,  10,000;  for  Minnesota, 
15,000;  and  for  Pennsylvania,  17,000.  The  Bepublican  candi- 
date for  the  post  of  State  Secretary  of  New  York  had  a  majority 
of  about  13,000.  The  Republicans  had  a  majority  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  ;  but  the  regular  democracy  carried  New  York 
county.  The  elections  for  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut also  showed  Republican  gains.  The  Government  of 
President  Arthur,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  still  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  hostile  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, if  not  in  the  Senate  also.  The  Republican  party  was 
in  the  hands  of  comparatively  new  men  almost  everywhere ;  but 
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these  were  bent  on  making  every  possible  exertion  to  heal  the 
dissensions  which  had  led  to  its  defeat,  and  to  re-form  its  lines  for 
the  election  to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  1884.  Of  its  old 
coterie  of  leaders,  Sherman  of  Ohio  was  almost  the  only  one  who, 
towards  the  close  of  1883,  was  still  actively  posturing  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  the  Republican  interest.  The  Democrats  had 
already  many  possible  candidates.  General  Hancock,  who  was  so 
nearly  elected  in  1880,  was  being  prominently  mentioned.  Mr. 
Tilden,  of  New  York,  who  was  kept  out  of  the  oflBce  in  1876,  was 
also  reported  to  be  assiduously  working  for  the  nomination,  though 
his  advanced  age  of  sixty-nine  years  was  used  as  an  argument 
against  him.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  Hendricks  and  McDon- 
ald, of  Indiana,  and  General  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  were  namf^l 
as  candidates.  General  M*Clellan,  who  carried  the  standard  and 
lost,  in  1864,  had  supporters.  The  Democrats  were  almost  as 
much  at  sea  as  the  Republicans  as  to  who  would  be  their  candi- 
date ;  but  most  of  the  indications  seemed  to  suggest  Mr.  Tilden. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  Free  Trade  question  would  be 
the  one  most  prominently  forward  in  the  contest  for  the  Presi- 
dency, if  indeed  the  election  should  not  altogether  depend  on  it. 
The  Democrats  on  this  important  issue  were,  however,  not  united. 
The  Western  wing,  who  are  Free-Traders,  made  no  secret  of  their 
demand  for  the  organization  of  the  House  on  that  basis,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  undeniably  Free-Trade  platform.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democratic  leaders,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  political 
ways  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  deprecated  any  outspoken  anti- 
Protectionism  on  the  platform,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  lull 
that  cry  at  the  Conventions.  They  knew  that  it  would  drive  oflF 
large  numbers  of  Democratic  Protectionists  in  New  York,  New 
England,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  lose 
them  the  so-called  "pivotal"  States.  Mr.  Tilden  especially 
deprecated  a  too-outspoken  Free-Trade  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
his  supporters ;  and  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  a  sonorous 
two-faced  resolution  might  receive  the  general  assent  of  the 
Democratic  party,  as  the  "  tariff-plank  "  on  which  it  decided  to 
take  its  stand  before  the  Conventions  in  the  summer  of  1884. 
Such  was  the  political  outlook  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  latter  part  of  1883. 

Indeed  the  first  week  in  Congress  demonstrated  that  the 
Democratic  majority  was  disposed  to  adopt  a  Conservative  and 
cautious  Tariff  policy.  The  Protectionists  made  violent  efforts 
to  alarm  industrial  interests  by  representing  Mr.  Carlisle  (Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives)  and  his  followers  as  extreme 
Free  Traders,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  sweep  away  the  Tariff  at  a 
blow;  but  this  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Carlisle  and  his  supporters, 
in  point  of  fact,  favoured  no  such  course.  They  advocated  a 
gradual  approach  to  Free  Trade,  without  violent  changes.  While 
it  was  impossible  to  foretell  whether  they  would  accomplish  any- 
thing during  the  Session,  or  how  much  popular  strength  they 
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might  be  able  to  command,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
sentiment  in  favour  of  tariff  reduction  was  gaining  volume  daily, 
and  that  it  was  destined  to  grow  slowly  but  steadily  until  Free 
Trade  was  reached.  The  Protectionists  were  content  to  admit 
that  their  system  could  be  retained  only  a  few  years  longer. 

During  the  year,  an  important  question  arose  touching  the 
deportation  to  the  United  States,  from  the  British  islands,  of  per- 
sons unable  to  gain  ar  living  there,  and  who  threatened  to  become 
equally  a  burden  in  America.  Those  few  who  were  beyond  doubt 
proved  to  be  paupers  were  sent  back  to  Great  Britain,  and  Presi- 
dent Arthur's  Government  insisted  upon  greater  precautions  being 
taken  to  prevent  such  undesirable  visitors  from  being  sent  into  the 
country  without  a  guarantee  of  their  support  by  their  relatives. 
This  matter  was  the  subject  of  an  oflBcial  correspondence  between 
the  two  countries,  and  also  of  a  paragraph  in  the  President's  last 
annual  Message  (1883-84),  but  the  complaints  of  Irish  paupers  in 
large  nimibers  being  landed  in  Boston  and  New  York  were  not 
conclusively  proved  to  have  been  well  founded  in  fact.  Indeed 
the  "Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  a  journal  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion and  repute  in  the  New  England  States,  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  some  of  the  allegations,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  had 
reference  to  Boston,  one  of  the  chief  American  ports  of  Irish  immi- 
gration. That  journal,  in  its  issue  of  May  11,  1883,  remarked  as 
follows :  "  The  much-expected  *  emptying  of  the  almshouses  of 
Great  Britain  upon  our  shores  '  does  not  appear  to  have  begun  yet, 
and  neither  statute  law  nor  diplomacy  has  been  needed  to  be 
applied  to  assisted  immigrants.  The  steamship  Phoenician^  of 
the  Allan  Line,  reached  its  dock  at  this  port  yesterday,  bringing 
821  steerage  passengers,  of  whom  415  had  been  ^assisted.'  .... 
These  passengers  came  principally  from  the  West  of  Ireland,  being 
taken  on  board  at  ports  where  the  agents  of  this  line  of  steamers 
have  contracted  to  do  so.  The  customary  strict  inspection  was 
made  by  the  State  superintendent,  or  his  deputy,  of  alien  passen- 
gers. None  were  found  to  be  objectionable  on  the  score  of  being 
likely  to  become  subjects  of  public  charity,  and  they  appeared  to 
be  a  physically  sound  and  healthy  lot  of  people,  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  immigrants  coming  hither  without  assistance."  After 
giving  a  long  and  interesting  description  of  the  process  of  inspec- 
tion, and  illustrating  this  process  by  various  instances  which  show 
the  searching  character  of  the  inspection,  the  writer  went  on  to 
say :  "  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  nx>  person  of  the  five  different 
a/rrivals  of  assisted  passengers  reaching  this  poi*t  since  April  3 
has  become  a  burden  to  the  State,  though  all  have  paid  the 
head-money  of  half-a-dollar."  The  "Springfield  Kepublican," 
another  of  the  leading  papers  of  Massachusetts,  in  discussing  the 
question  remarked,  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  assisted  emigrants 
are  no  worse  in  character  than  have  been  arriving  for  years."  Such 
are  the  statements,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  complaints 
laid  before  the  "Executive  at  Washington,  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
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emigrants  [from  Ireland,  assisted  by  the  authorities  in  England] 
are  pronounced  paupers,  and  their  chance  of  being  anything  else 
is  very  slight." 

Among  the  many  matters  touched  upon  in  the  President's 
Message,  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  December  4, 
1883,  few  can  be  considered  of  suflScient  general  interest  to  call 
for  detailed  notice  in  this  review  of  American  politics  of  the  past 
year.  The  earlier  part  of  that  document  is  occupied,  according 
to  usage,  with  questions  of  foreign  policy,  but  most  of  these  are 
of  secondary  importance.  The  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Spain  were  still  complicated  by  "  commercial  diflBculties  "  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico ;  but  as  to  these,  the  Spanish  Government 
was  considering  measures  for  removing  the  restrictions  burdening 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  at  those  places.  "  The  just  pro- 
tests of  the  American  Government  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cuban  authorities  concerning  trade  had  been  without  result. 
Certain  claims  which  the  Spanish-American  Claims  Commission 
held  to  be  beyond  its  province  had  been  presented  to  Spain  in 
diplomatic  form ;  and  as  the  action  of  the  colonial  authorities 
which  originated  these  claims  was  admittedly  illegal,  full  repara- 
tion  should  not  be  delayed."  The  Manila  Court  having  found 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Masonic  imauthorised,  the 
President  hoped  the  Spanish  Government  would  make  speedy 
reparation. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  very  interesting  and  important  fact 
that  the  proposed  negotiation  with  Switzerland  of  a  treaty  for 
the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  questions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries had  been  assented  to  by  the  American  Government,  thus 
setting  an  example  which,  in  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large, 
and  for  the  cause  of  civilization  generally,  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
be  followed  by  other  Powers. 

Mexican  aflFairs,  which  have  always  been  an  important  element 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  are  thus  referred  to : 
**  Close  and  lasting  relations  with  Mexico  are  needed,  owing  to  the 
in6ux  into  that  country  of  our  people  and  capital.  In  the  absence 
of  conventional  engagements,  owing  to  the  termination  of  the 
Treaty  of  1848,  the  rights  of  our  citizens  in  Mexico  now  depend 
upon  the  domestic  statutes  of  that  State.  There  have  been  in- 
stances of  harshness  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  our 
vessels  and  citizens  in  Mexico,  but  the  treaty  now  before  the 
Senate  will  eflFect  a  better  understanding." 

With  regard  to  the  recent  war  in  South  America  (see  Ankual 
Ebgister  for  1882,  pp.  292,  293)  the  President  declared  that  when 
the  will  of  the  Peruvian  people  had  been  manifested,  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  Government 
which  they  had  approved.  The  Government  considered  that  until 
the  establishment  of  the  treaty  concerning  the  Venezuelan  awards, 
Venezuela  must  continue  the  payments  provided  in  the  Convention 
of  1866.     The  President  expressed  the  belief  that  the  dispute 
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regarding  the  unpaid  obligations  of  Venezuela  to  France  would  be 
arranged,  adding,  ^^  France  has  proposed  a  basis  which  I  approve, 
but,  as  it  involves  the  recasting  of  the  quotas  of  the  foreign  debt, 
I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  submit  the  proposal  to  the  Cabinets 
of  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  The  Hague,  London,  and  Madrid."  The 
Message  points  out  that  the  interests  of  the  American  people  are 
being  cared  for  by  his  Grovemment  in  China  and  Japan,  in  Persia, 
Siam,  and  Corea,  in  Hawaii  and  Liberia,  and  on  the  Congo.  Con- 
cerning the  questions  with  China  touching  the  rights  of  American 
and  other  foreign  manufacturers  under  existing  treaties,  that  with 
the  United  States,  it  is  remarked,  is  silent ;  but  under  the  ^^  most 
&voured  nation  "  clause  the  United  States  have  like  privileges 
with  others.  The  President  doubted  the  expediency  of  leading  in 
a  movement  to  constrain  China  to  admit  an  interpretation  which 
the  United  States  had  only  an  indirect  treaty  right  to  exact.  The 
transference  to  China  of  American  capital  for  the  employment  in 
that  country  of  Chinese  labour  would  inaugurate  a  competition  for 
the  control  of  markets  now  supplied  by  home  industries.  The 
President  expressed  the  belief  that  China  would  co-operate  with 
the  United  States  in  securing  the  faithful  observance  of  the  law 
restricting  Chinese  immigration  (see  Annual  Begister  for  1882, 
pp.  288),  which  had  been  violated  by  the  Chinese  officials  at 
C^ton,  and  added  that  the  Indemnity  Fund,  amoimting  to 
300,000  dollars,  should  be  returned. 

In  his  annual  report,  duly  presented  to  Congress  (December  4, 
1883),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Folger,  suggested  that  the 
** trade  dollar"  so-called  should  be  called  in  and  melted,  and 
declared  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  anything  but  Government 
bonds  as  security  for  the  National  Bank  circulation.  While  he 
regarded  the  plan  of  low-rate  bonds  running  for  a  length  of  time, 
to  take  the  place  of  those  called  in,  as  feasible,  the  Secretary 
recommended  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  circulation.  He  further 
favoured  the  plan  of  allowing  a  bank  circulation  amounting  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  deposited  bonds.  Concerning 
the  surplus,  the  Secretary  thought  well  to  hold  it,  and  apply  it 
to  the  purposes  of  Government.  If  there  was  to  be  legislation 
on  the  tariff  question  during  the  Session,  an  improvement  might 
be  made  in  the  provision  regarding  the  third  class  or  carpet  wools, 
either  by  fixing  one  rate  of  duty  for  them  regardless  of  their  value, 
or  by  drawing  a  broader  contrast  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes.  Changes  in  the  modes  of  business  have,  the  Eeport  points 
out,  made  undervaluations  more  frequent  and  more  difficult  of 
prevention.  Mr.  Folger  suggested  corrective  legislation  in  this 
respect.  After  reviewing  the  tariff  question,  the  Treasurer  said 
that  on  the  whole  he  did  not  recommend  an  immediate  revision  of 
the  existing  Tariff  Act.  He  adhered,  however,  to  the  conviction 
that  ultimately  the  most  just  and  expedient  method  of  relieving 
taxation,  and  limiting  the  State  revenues  to  the  needs  economical 
of  the  Government,  must  be  found  in  a  reduction  of  the  duties  upon 
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imports.     At  present  he  saw  no  public  desire  for  the  repeal  of  the 
internal  revenue  taxes. 

The  first  Session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  promised  to  be 
an  interesting  one,  from  the  presence  in  the  minds  of  both  political 
parties  therein  assembled,  and  of  the  public  outside,  of  thoughts 
of  the  approaching  Presidential  struggle.  The  chief  motive  of 
political  action  was  the  creation  in  the  public  mind  of  favourable 
impressions  respecting  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  it.  The 
balance  between  the  two  sides  was  so  close,  and  the  chances  of  a 
Democratic  success  for  1884  were  considered  so  favourable,  that 
all  other  political  interests  were  merged  in  the  question,  whether 
Mr.  Arthur's  successor  would  belong  to  the  Republican  party,  or 
whether,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  a  Democratic  President 
would  be  elected  by  the  people. 


CANADA. 

The  only  matter  of  political  moment  that  we  have  to  chronicle 
in  regard  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  year  last  past  is  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Lansdowne  as  Governor-General,  in  place  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  who  had  completed  his  five  years'  term  of 
office.  On  the  whole,  the  administration  of  Lord  Lome  justified 
the  choice,  in  that  particular  instance,  made  by  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
It  was  one  unchequered  by  the  slightest  disturbance  of  those 
friendly  feelings  of  regard  which  have  ever  been  entertained  by 
Canadians  towards  the  mother  country.  And  probably  this  feeling 
of  loyalty  was  heightened  by  the  more  personal  one  awakened  by 
the  residence  of  the  Queen's  daughter  with  her  husband,  during 
his  period  of  office.  In  a  graceful  little  speech  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  landing  in  Liverpool  (November  5,  1883)  from 
Canada,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  spoke  of  its  peaceM  development 
since  the  Dominion  was  constituted.  "  Where  the  politicid  ma- 
chinery works  so  smoothly,"  said  his  Lordship,  "and  so  much 
without  friction,  it  is  natural  that  so  much  is  not  written  in  the 
newspapers  of  England  regarding  the  politics  of  Canada,  as  in 
regard  to  some  other  countries  which  are  less  fortunate,  and  that 
have  a  more  disturbed  history.  Almost  the  only  questions  that 
disturb  the  Canadian  mind  are  questions  as  to  how  much  of  their 
vast  country  can  be  apportioned  to  one  province  or  another  when 
new  provinces  are  being  formed  ;  or,  if  perhaps  a  large  revenue 
is  now  being  raised,  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  revenue  in  one  form  or  another  to  the  advantage  of 
particular  provinces.  This  year  and  last  year,  and  the  year 
before,"  said  Lord  Lome,  "  we  have  had  almost  an  emba/rrda  de 
richesse.^^  With  so  cheerful  an  accoimt  of  the  political  situation 
in  Canada,  from  the  lips  of  its  late  Govemor-General,  we  need 
hardly  record  those  purely  local  affairs  which  have  from  time  to 
time,  during  1883,  engaged  the  attention  of  its  legislature. 
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Lord  Lansdowne,  the  new  Governor-General,  arrived  in 
Quebec  October  22nd,  and  at  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day  landed  at  the  Queen's  wharf,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
Mayor  and  many  distinguished  citizens.  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
the  party  entered  the  carriages,  and  were  escorted  to  the  Govern- 
ment Buildings  by  a  detachment  of  the  Queen's  Canadian  Hussars. 
The  route  was  thronged  by  crowds  of  people,  who  cheered  heartily. 

The  new  Governor- General  was  conducted  to  the  library,  where 
the  oath  was  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice.  Then  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  surrendered  the  throne,  and  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
assumed  possession  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  from  the  neighbour- 
ing citadel  was  fired.  His  Lordship  then  drove  to  the  Music  Hall, 
where  the  Mayor  read  an  address  of  welcome,  saying  that  the 
success  of  Lord  Duflferin's  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome's  Administra- 
tions would,  undoubtedly,  make  the  task  of  their  successor  a 
difficult  one.  Lord  Lansdowne,  responding,  expressed  high 
regard  for  his  two  distinguished  predecessors,  and  said  he  desiml 
to  work  band  in  hand  with  those  so  kindly  receiving  him,  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  The  speech,  delivered  in  both 
English  and  French,  made  a  very  favourable  impression. 

At  the  close,  the  Governor-General  took  the  train  to  Ottawa. 
There  was  no  unusual  occurrence  of  any  kind,  and  few  feared  there 
would  be.  The  sensational  despatches  which  had  been  sent  to 
England  grossly  exaggerated  the  situation. 


MEXICO. 


The  foreign  relations  of  Mexico  with  other  countries  present 
under  normal  circumstances  very  little  material  of  importance  to 
record.  Entirely  removed  as  she  is  from  the  sphere  of  European 
politics,  and  overshadowed  by  her  powerful  neighbour  on  the  north, 
her  intercourse  with  the  old  world  is  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  field  of  commerce,  and  even  this  intercourse  is  maintained 
under  considerable  disadvantages  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
principal  Powers,  owing  to  their  having  no  treaty  rights. 

On  the  fall  of  Maximilian,  in  1867,  President  Juarez  declared 
in  Congress  that  those  nations  which  had  recognised  the  Empire 
had  by  so  doing  broken  ofi*  their  relations  with  the  Eepublic,  and 
that  tiie  treaties  formerly  entered  into  with  them  had  in  conse- 
quence ceased  to  exist.  As  was  only  to  have  been  expected,  few  of 
the  European  Powers  cared  to  submit  to  so  arbitrary  an  interpre- 
tation of  international  law  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  their 
relations  with  Mexico,  and  for  some  time  the  American  Minister 
was  the  only  representative  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  that  capital. 

Germany  was  the  first  to  send  an  envoy,  in  1869,  it  being  easier 
for  the  North  German  Confederation  to  admit  the  lapse  of  treaties 
made  with  Prussia  than  it  would  have  been  if  her  political  status 
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had  remained  unchanged.  Since  then  Italy,  Spain,  Belgiiun,  and 
France  have  renewed  relations  under  various  circumstances  and 
with  different  objects.  Italy  had  never  taken  much  interest  in 
the  intervention ;  Spain  had  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of 
Mexico's  affording  assistance  to  the  Cuban  insurgents ;  Belgium 
was  anxious  to  find  a  new  market  for  her  manufactures ;  and  France 
under  a  Republican  Government  was  only  too  eager  to  disavow  the 
policy  of  her  late  Emperor.  England  was  the  only  country  which 
had  hitherto  held  aloof  and  declined  to  defer  to  the  Mexican  pre- 
tensions ;  but  there  was  little  doubt  that  this  attitude  could  not 
be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  the  re-establishment  of  friendly 
relations  without  prejudice  to  the  dignity  or  interests  of  either 
country  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  transactions  of  the  Mexican  Foreign  OflSce  during  the 
current  year,  which  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  in  this  depart- 
ment, will  be  more  readily  understood  if  arranged  according  to  the 
different  countries  than  if  treated  chronologically. 

The  unoflScial  visit  to  Mexico  of  a  member  of  her  Majesty's 
Consular  Service  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  with  the  object  of 
reporting  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  excited  a  good  deal  of 
remark,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
American  Reciprocity  Treaty.  In  the  capital  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  a  renewed  interest  in  Mexican  affairs  on  the  part  of 
England,  an  idea  which  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
negotiations  were  actually  in  progress  at  the  time  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  English  debt.  No  one  therefore  was  surprised  when 
it  was  announc^,  on  May  29,  that  Special  Envoys  had  been 
that  day  appointed  by  both  countries  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations.  The  nominations  by  both 
Governments  met  with  general  approval.  The  English  Envoy  was 
Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  her  Majest/s  Minister  to  Peru,  a  diplomatist 
of  long  experience  in  Spanish  America,  whose  important  services  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  in  persuading  the  victorious  Chilians  to 
relinquish  their  long-cherished  idea  of  pillaging  Lima  had  lately 
been  recognised  by  the  Government.  On  the  Mexican  side,  the 
selection  was  Senor  Ignacio  Mariscal,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  man  of  the  highest  character  for  ability  and  probity,  and 
an  excellent  linguist,  who  had  always  encouraged  the  idea  of  coming 
to  a  friendly  understanding  with  England,  and  to  whom  was  mainly 
due  the  rapproch&ment  which  had  made  the  present  situation  pos- 
sible. Sir  Spenser  St.  John  arrived  in  Mexico  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  Seiior  Mariscal  in  London  a  few  weeks  later ;  but, 
beyond  the  news  of  their  having  presented  their  respective  cre- 
dentials, nothing  transpired  about  the  result  of  their  negotiations.  . 

The  Commercial  Treaty  with  Germany,  which  had  been  signed 
December  5,  1882,  was  duly  ratified  on  July  26,  and  is  now  in 
force.  Germany  gained  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment,  but 
in  exchange  practically  gave  up  her  right  to  interfere  diplomatic 
cally  on  behalf  of  her  subjects,  except  in  certain  cases  and  under 
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certain  conditions.  For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  she  will  gain 
little  by  the  treaty,  as  no  nation  has  any  special  advantages 
conceded  to  it,  and  consequently  the  most  favoured  nation  treat- 
ment conveys  no  benefits  with  it,  while  it  is  thought  by  many  that 
the  interests  of  her  subjects  may  be  prejudiced  by  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  action  of  her  diplomatic  agents. 

The  long  outstanding  boundary  question  between  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  has  at  last  been  definitely  settled.  The  history  is  as 
follows :  When  the  Spanish  Colonial  rule  came  to  an  end  in  1823, 
the  provinces  of  Chiapas  and  Soconusco,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala,  declared  their  wish 
to  join  the  Mexican  Confederation,  but,  as  they  comprised  some  of 
the  most  fertile  lands  in  either  republic,  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment always  refused  to  recognise  their  secession.  The  constantly 
recurring  disputes  about  their  ownership  culminated  in  1882. 
Mexico  collected  5,000  troops  near  the  frontier,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that,  but  for  the  good  oflSces  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  question  would  have  led  to  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Guatemala,  however,  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding,  and  on 
September  27,  1882,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  she  formally 
gave  up  all  claim  to  the  deputed  territory,  the  ratifications  of 
which  were  exchanged  on  May  1,  1883. 

The  Commercial  Treaty  with  Italy,  which,  having  been  made 
originally  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  should  have  lapsed  in  1882,  was 
again  prolonged  for  another  year,  and  remains  in  force  up  to 
June  30,  1884. 

The  ratifications  of  the  Extradition  Treaty  with  Spain  for 
ordinary  criminals,  which  was  signed  on  November  16  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  were  exchanged  in  Mexico  on  March  3,  1883. 

Early  in  Jidy  there  was  published  in  the  oflScial  journal 
a  correspondence  which  had  passed  the  month  before  between  the 
Spanish  Minister  and  the  Mexican  Foreign  OflSce  on  the  subject  of 
the  Spanish  Convention  Debt.  The  Spanish  Minister  stated  that, 
as  his  Goverment  had  never  acquiesced  in  the  nullification  of  the 
Convention  of  1853,  he  could  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  proposal 
which  had  just  received  the  assent  of  Congress  to  merge  these 
bonds  with  those  of  the  Internal  Debt ;  to  which  the  Mexican 
Foreign  Secretary  replied  in  a  very  lengthy  despatch,  that  as 
Spain  had  made  war  upon  Mexico  by  taking  part  in  the  Inter- 
vention of  1861,  she  herself  had  broken  the  convention,  and  had 
thereby  forfeited  all  right  of  diplomatic  interference  in  regard  to 
the  claims  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  defiant  and  uncourteous 
tone  of  the  Mexican  communication  excited  much  comment,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  entirely  unprovoked  and  uncalled  for,  and  it  was 
generally  thought  that  Spain  would  resent  it  by  withdrawing  her 
Minister  or  claiming  the  withdrawal  of  the  offensive  part  of  the 
despatch.  The  revolutionary  movement  at  Badajoz,  however,  and 
the  rimiours  of  a  renewal  of  insurrection  in  Cuba,  occurring  just 
then,  no  doubt  influenced  the  Spanish  Government  in  not  taking 
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the  same  notice  of  it  as  they  otherwise  might  have  done,  and  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention,  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
January  20, 1 883,  by  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Trescott  on  behalf 
of  the  American,  and  Senor  Romero  and  General  Canedo  of  the 
Mexican,  Government. 

The  most  important  clauses  in  it  are  those  which  provide  for 
the  free  admission  into  the  United  States  of  Mexican  hemp,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits,  and  the  reciprocal  freedom  from  duties 
in  Mexico  of  American  petroleum,  tools  for  artisans,  and  carts  and 
carriages.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  articles  on  both  sides 
to  which  the  same  exemption  is  accorded,  but  in  few  if  any  cases 
is  the  trade  in  them  of  any  extent,  or  such  as  could  be  developed 
in  a  short  time.  The  period  for  which  the  treaty  is  to  be  in  force 
is  six  years,  but  it  may  be  denounced  by  either  side  on  six 
months'  notice. 

The  ratifications  had  not  been  exchanged  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  show  of  opposition  in  both 
countries  when  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  respective  Senates : 
in  Mexico,  from  the  anti-American  party,  who  view  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  the  prospect  of  a  close  alliance  with  their  neighbours;  and, 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  sugar-planters,  who  look  upon  the 
measure  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  protective  system  under  which 
alone  they  can  hope  to  compete  with  foreign  sugar.  Moreover, 
the  clause  in  the  German  Treaty  which  gives  to  that  country 
the  same  advantages  accorded  to  any  other  takes  away  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  monopoly  which  was  undoubtedly  aimed  at  by  the 
framers  of  the  American  Treaty. 

By  a  special  agreement,  signed  in  Mexico  on  June  28,  the  con- 
vention allowing  the  troops  of  both  countries  to  cross  the  frontier 
in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians  was  extended  for  another  year,  which 
will  expire  in  August  1884. 

The  work  of  the  International  Boundary  Commission  appointed 
to  mark  out  the  North  Mexican  frontier  commenced  in  July,  when 
the  oflScers  met  at  Paso  del  Norte  to  make  the  preliminary  surveys. 

As  regards  internal  politics,  it  may  be  said  of  Mexico,  as  of  most 
of  the  other  Spanish-American  Republics,  that  they  present  few 
features  of  general  interest  in  times  of  peace.  Endowed  with 
institutions  which  in  theory  at  least  are  perfect,  and  with  soil  and 
climate  so  propitious  that  the  pressure  of  hunger  can  never,  as  in 
the  old  world,  be  a  motive  of  discontent,  the  only  real  grievances 
arise  from  maladministration  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and 
these,  when  they  become  too  pressing,  are  met  by  armed  resistance. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  assume  that  because  revolutions  are 
frequent  in  these  countries,  the  masses  must  be  therefore  turbulent 
and  disorderly :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  if  they  were 
not  interfered  with,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  peasantry  more 
peaceably  inclined  than  that  of  Mexico.     Docile  and  laborious,  they 
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submit  to  a  serfdom  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  England  or 
France,  and  to  taxes  of  the  most  vexatious  and  troublesome  nature ; 
if  impressed  into  the  army,  they  serve  faithfully  and  well,  and  only 
claim  that  their  pay  be  given  them  with  regularity ;  if  involved 
in  legal  disputes,  they  are  accustomed  to  see  their  richer  opponents 
get  the  better  of  them ;  while,  in  the  election  of  representatives, 
they  vote  as  they  are  told  by  their  superiors.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  very  docility  lays  them  especially  open  to  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  the  class  of  political  adventurers  which  has  ever  been  the 
curse  of  these  countries.  At  the  call  of  some  local  magnate  they 
will  flock  to  his  standard,  and,  in  a  quarrel  and  for  a  cause  of  the 
merits  of  which  they  are  absolutely  ignorant,  they  will  suffer  the 
extremities  of  danger  and  hardship,  thankful  only  if  they  return 
with  life  to  their  homes  and  families. 

Happily,  in  the  last  few  years  these  revolutions  have  been  of 
less  frequent  occurrence — indeed  since  1877  any  disturbances  that 
have  taken  place  have  been  of  purely  local  importance.  The  final 
overthrow  of  the  Church  party  on  the  restoration  of  the  Eepublic 
in  1867  removed  one  of  the  great  disturbing  elements,  and  the 
only  political  question  of  any  gravity  that  has  arisen  since  then 
was  that  of  the  re-election  of  President,  which  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  Tuxtepec  and  the  defeat  of  Iicrdo  de  Tejada.  The 
confidence  thus  inspired  has  worked  in  the  interests  of  law  and 
order  in  more  ways  than  one.  Not  only  has  it  encouraged  the  in- 
vestment of  capital,  both  native  and  foreign,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  which  were  always  the  first  to  suffer  in  times  of 
revolution,  and  thus  given  fresh  pledges  of  tranquillity,  but  also  it 
has  enabled  the  Government,  in  view  of  its  increased  revenues,  to 
find  lucrative  appointments  for  those  unruly  spirits  whose  agitation 
was  most  to  be  feared,  and  thus  to  make  it  better  worth  their  while 
to  remain  well  disposed. 

The  maintenance  of  peace,  therefore,  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  financial  prosperity  of  Mexico,  that  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant political  events  must  be  considered  those  which  relate  to 
the  development  of  trade  and  the  inauguration  of  useful  public 
works,  and  it  is  for  these  that  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  is 
especially  remarkablOv  When  General  Diaz  came  into  power  in 
1877,  be  wisely  turned  his  attention  to  developing  the  resources  of 
his  country,  and,  foreseeing  that  special  inducements  would  be 
required  to  attract  foreign  capital,  he  offered  large  money  sub- 
ventions for  the  building  of  railways,  which  more  than  anything 
else  were  needed  to  stimulate  production.  The  measure  proved  a 
success,  and  capital  flowed  in,  not  indeed  in  such  quantities  as  had 
been  anticipated  by  its  most  ardent  supporters,  but  yet  sufficient 
for  the  construction  of  two  great  trunk  lines,  which  are  destined  to 
prove  a  most  important  factor  in  the  political,  no  less  than  in  the 
commercial,  future  of  Mexico.  Had  the  Government  stopped  here, 
or  had  it  exercised  only  the  smallest  degree  of  moderation  in  the 
granting  of  concessions,  the  country  would  have  been  greatly 
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benefited  without  the  drain  upon  it  being  too  heavy.  Unfortunately 
the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  The  liberality  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  facility  with  which  schemes  for  public  works  of  all  kinds  were 
entertained,  naturally  brought  hosts  of  projectors  into  the  field,  who 
rarely  failed  to  secure  large  subsidies  for  the  enterprises  they  pro- 
posed. The  aggregate  of  the  obligations  thus  assumed  by  the 
Government  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  enormous.  In  one  year 
only  (1880)  the  subventions  gi-anted  for  railways  alone  amounted  to 
over  if64,000,000,  and  when  to  these  are  added  those  for  colonisa- 
tion schemes,  port  improvements,  and  the  number  of  minor  under- 
takings for  which  Government  aid  was  solicited  and  obtained, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  committed. 
Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  great  majority  of  these  schemes  never  has  and  never  will  be 
obtained,  and  consequently  the  concessions  will  lapse ;  but  there  are 
far  too  many  small  railways  actually  being  built  with  the  money 
derived  from  their  subsidies  which,  while  they  are  of  little  or  no 
use  to  the  country  at  large,  are  proving  to  be  a  severe  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  Treasury. 

The  raids  of  the  Apaches  and  other  savage  Indians  were  the 
subject  of  much  apprehension  in  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Eepublic  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  from  the  frequency  of  their 
repetition  and  the  unusual  audacity  which  characterised  them. 
The  public  excitement  culminated  in  April  on  the  murder  of  a 
party  of  respectable  Mexicans  near  the  town  of  Ures,  in  Sonora ; 
and  extraordinary  vigour  was  shown  in  the  military  operations 
undertaken  against  them.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  General 
Crook,  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  was  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Mexican  troops  on  the  American  side  of  the  frontier,  siurprised 
an  Apache  stronghold  and  carried  off  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
which  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  incursions ;  and  since  then 
overtures  of  peace  have  been  made  by  the  principal  Indian  chiefs. 

The  candidature  for  the  Presidency,  which  will  become  vacant 
on  December  1,  1884,  has  already  begun  to  excite  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  It  is  generally  believed  that  General  Diaz,  while 
President,  entered  into  some  kind  of  arrangement  with  General 
Gonzalez  by  which  he  undertook  to  support  the  latter's  election, 
in  consideration  of  a  reciprocal  assistance  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office.  However  this  may  be,  up  to  the  present  time  no 
other  candidate  has  been  seriously  suggested,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be  tliat  the  election  of  General  Diaz  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  Mexicans,  and  would  ensure  to 
the  country  a  further  four  years  of  the  peace  and  quiet  which  are 
so  much  needed  to  consolidate  its  dawning  prosperity. 

General  Don  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  most  prominent  man  in  Mexico 
to-day,  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca  in  1831.  The  record  of 
his  services  as  a  military  man  in  the  many  campaigns  in  which  he 
has  served  suflSciently  proves  the  energy  and  decision  of  his 
character,  while  his  bloodless  entry  into  the  capital  on  the  fall  of 
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Maximilian,  when  hundreds  of  his  political  enemies  were  at  his 
mercy,  shows  a  moderation  in  the  moment  of  triumph  which  is 
unfortunately  not  always  to  be  found  associated  with  bravery 
among  the  Spanish-American  races.  His  claims  to  statesmanship 
of  no  mean  order  are  well  grounded.  When  he  assumed  the 
Presidency  in  1876,  having  just  defeated  his  rival  Lerdo,  he 
found  the  country  distracted,  the  Treasury  empty,  and  commerce 
and  industry  at  their  lowest  ebb.  When  he  left  it,  the  revenue 
had  increased  from  ;?1 7,000,000  to  ,^24,000,000;  the  country 
was  peaceable,  and  public  confidence  in  the  Government  was 
stronger  than  it  had  been  for  years;  and,  finally,  he  had  in- 
augurated a  policy  of  encouraging  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital  which,  however  much  it  has  been  exaggerated  and  over- 
done by  his  successor,  has  already  proved,  and  will  hereafter  prove 
yet  more,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Mexico.  Lastly,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  omit  to  mention  that,  probably  alone  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  Mexico,  he  left  the  Treasury  unburdened  with  debt, 
and  with  a  large  balance  of  cash  in  hand.  He  is  a  Liberal  in 
politics,  but  it  is  thought  by  many  that  if  he  becomes  President 
he  will  not  be  disinclined  to  relax  a  little  the  severity  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  ill-advised  issue  in  large  quantities  of  the  new  nickel 
coinage  has  created  such  widespread  discontent  that  it  has  come 
to  be  an  important  political  difficulty.  The  scarcity  of  small 
change,  and  the  inconveniences  to  commerce  arising  from  it,  led 
the  Congress  to  authorise  in  December  1881  an  issue  of  nickel 
coins  of  one,  two,  and  five  cents  each,  to  the  extent  of  i^4,000,000. 
The  coins  were  made  in  the  United  States,  and  were  sent  to 
Mexico  to  be  stamped,  and  the  first  were  put  into  circulation  in 
January  of  the  present  year.  Whether  it  was  that  the  amounts 
coined  were  too  large,  or  that  the  mistrust  of  anything  but  silver 
or  gold  which  is  so  peculiar  a  trait  of  the  Mexican  character  was 
so  deep-rooted,  the  new  currency  was  very  unwillingly  accepted. 
Moreover,  the  relative  size  of  the  coins,  which  were  badly  designed, 
made  it  easy  to  melt  down  the  one  and  two-cent  pieces,  and  recast 
them  into  five -cent  pieces,  leaving  a  handsome  profit;  and 
suspicions  that  this  was  practised  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  ready- 
made  coins  were  smuggled  into  the  country,  intensified  the  public 
distrust.  To  enable  them  to  put  large  amounts  in  circulation  the 
Government  was  therefore  obliged  to  get  merchants  to  take  them 
at  a  discount,  varying  from  5  to  25  per  cent. ;  but  this  proved  a  very 
short-sighted  policy,  as  the  sums  thus  disposed  were  invariably 
sent  down  to  Vera  Cruz  in  payment  of  Customs  duties,  and  thus 
came  back  upon  their  hands  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks. 
As  was  only  to  have  been  expected,  the  small  retail  dealers  and 
the  lower  classes  generally  have  been  the  principal  sufiferers,  as 
they  have  been  obliged  to  receive  these  coins  at  their  full  value, 
but  have  not  always  been  able  to  get  the  large  shopkeepers  to  take 
them  in  payment  of  their  accounts  without  reduction ;  indeed, 
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notices  may  be  seen  posted  up  in  the  town  announcing  the  sale 
of  nickel  at  various  rates  of  discount.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  in  view  of  threatened  Smeutea  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Government  has  been  forced  to  give  the  matter  its 
serious  attention,  and  a  Bill  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  coinage. 

The  labours  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  Mexico  are  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  a  very  arduous  nature  ;  nevertheless,  the  Congress 
must  be  credited  with  having  transacted  some  business  of  real 
importance  in  this  year's  session. 

The  inter-state  duties,  known  as  alcabalas,  have  long  been  one 
of  the  principal  hindrances  to  the  development  of  trade.  Although 
formally  abolished  by  the  124th  Article  of  the  Constitution  of 
1857,  they  have  under  various  disguises  been  maintained  in  force 
up  to  the  present  day,  and  merchants  trading  with  distant  parts 
of  the  Republic  have  to  submit  to  the  vexation  of  having  their 
goods  examined  at  each  frontier  and  duty  levied  upon  them. 
On  May  17,  1882,  a  Bill  was  passed  through  Congress  pro- 
viding that  the  imposition  of  alcabalas  should  cease  on  December 
1,  1884;  but  as  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  States  were 
dependent  in  great  measure  for  their  revenues  on  this  method  of 
taxation,  it  was  decided  to  summon  delegates  from  each  State  to 
give  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  Commission  met  in 
October  1883,  and  gave  as  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  absolutely  forbid  the  levying  of  int<ernal  duties  on 
foreign  goods ;  but  that  such  duties  should  only  be  collected  once, 
and  then  in  the  place  of  their  final  destination ;  moreover,  that 
no  goods  in  transit  should  be  liable  to  search,  nor  should  their 
owners  be  required  to  produce  any  fiscal  document  to  entitle  them 
to  such  exemption. 

The  new  Postal  Code  which  had  been  in  course  of  study  by 
the  Special  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  law 
of  April  20,  1882,  was  settled,  and  will  come  into  force  in 
January  1884.  Among  other  reforms  which  were  urgently  needed 
may  be  cited  the  reduction  of  rates  and  the  charging  of  imiform 
postage  for  all  distances,  the  free  sale  of  stamps,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  money-order  system,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
postal  service  generally,  and  especially  with  the  view  to  a  daily 
service  with  the  United  States. 

On  June  14,  1883,  the  law  was  passed  authorising  the 
Executive  to  arrange  for  the  conversion  of  the  National  Debt, 
internal  as  well  as  external.  The  most  important  clauses  are  the 
second,  third,  and  fifth,  which  read  as  follows : — "  Article  2.  All  the 
debt  to  be  consolidated  into  new  securities  which  will  enjoy  an 
interest  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  Article  3.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  the  credits  and  the  nationality  of  the  holders,  all  the 
debt  shall  preserve  its  quality  of  Mexican,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
given  an  international  character,  nor  can  there  be  assigned  to  it 
any  special  revenue  in  payment  of  its  intenUt*    Article  5.  TIm 
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credits  emanating  from  the  Governments  whicj^  were  in  power  from 
December  17,  1857,  to  December  24,  1860,  and  from  June  1, 
1 863,  to  June  21, 1867,  cannot  be  recognised,  and  will  consequently 
not  enter  into  the  conversion." 

Besides  these  measures  may  be  mentioned  the  authorisation 
granted  to   the  Executive   in   June  to  contract  a  loan  abroad  ' 
to  the  extent  of  /jf20,000,000,  and  the   appointment  of  Special 
Committees  to  revise  the  Codes  of  Conmierce  and  of  Mining. 

The  revenue  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1883,  amounted  to  /jf  33,500,000,  being  larger  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  the  history  of  the  country.  The  only  data  as  yet 
published  on  the  subject,  which  were  given  by  the  President 
in  his  speech  at  the  reassembling  of  Congress  on  September  16, 
set  down  the  receipts  from  the  import  duties  at  i'l  8,000,000, 
and  those  from  other  sources  at  ^15,500,000.  The  President 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  Customs 
receipts  was  due  to  exceptional  causes — in  other  words,  to  the 
inflation  of  trade  consequent  on  the  extraordinary  activity  in  rail- 
way construction,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  last. 
The  increase  in  the  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  however,  is  of 
real  importance,  as  showing  a  development  of  the  taxable  property 
throughout  the  Eepublic,  and  is  on  that  account  likely  to  be 
maintained. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  proper  management  Mexico  ought 
now  to  be  in  a  sound  condition  financially.  The  administration 
of  the  Government,  including  the  expenses  of  the  army,  costs 
at  the  outside  i^22,000,000,  and  the  balance,  with  judicious 
handling,  should  be  sufficient  for  all  reasonable  expenses  in  regard 
to  public  works,  as  well  as  for  the  service  of  the  public  debt. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  excessive  subventions  granted  by  the 
Government,  before  alluded  to,  have  proved  so  heavy  a  drain 
upon  the  Treasury  that,  in  spite  of  its  unusually  large  revenue, 
it  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  throughout  the  present 
year  to  all  the  devices  to  raise  money  with  which  it  was 
familiar  in  former  days,  with  the  natural  result  of  bringing 
about  a  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 

The  history  of  the  Mexican  funded  debt,  the  prospective 
settlement  of  which  by  the  Government  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
speculation  on  European  Stock  Exchanges,  dates  so  far  back 
and  is  so  imperfectly  known  that  a  short  account  of  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  of  interest  at  the  present  juncture.  In  1824 
the  Mexican  Government  authorised  the  issue  in  London  of  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  3,200,000i.,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  secured 
on  the  general  revenue  of  the  country,  the  whole  of  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  house  of  B.  A.  Goldschmidt  &  Co.,  at  58.  The 
following  year  the  Government  had  again  recourse  to  the  London 
market,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  placing  a  similar  amount  of 
bonds  (3,200,000i.),  at  6  per  cent.,  with  the  house  of  Barclay, 
Herring,  &  Co*,  at  86|.    It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  up  the 
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details  of  the  different  reductions  of  interest  and  capitalisations  of 
arrears  which  form  the  history  of  the  debt  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  and  it  suffices  to  say  that  in  1851  it  was  finally  converted 
into  the  stock  which  is  known  as  the  Mexican  1851  Debt,  amount- 
ing to  10,241, 650i,,  and  bearing  3  percent,  interest.  From  that 
date  till  1864,  interest  was  paid  very  irregularly,  so  much  so  that 
when  Maximilian,  wishing  to  raise  a  new  loan,  was  obliged  to  come 
to  a  settlement  with  the  English  bondholders,  it  was  found  that 
the  arrears  amounted  to  2,918,870i.  As  the  Treasury  could  not 
pay  this  amount,  it  was  decided  to  fund  it  into  a  3  per  cent,  stock, 
adding  40  per  cent,  to  the  total  as  an  extra  inducement  to  the 
creditors  to  accept  the  arrangement.  This  is  known  to-day  as 
the  1864  stock,  and  amounts  nominally  to  4,864,800^.,  although 
actually  the  bondholders  in  the  numerous  settlements  that  have 
been  proposed  have  never  attempted  to  press  their  claim  to  the 
40  per  cent.,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  interest  on  the 
remainder.  The  total  amount  owing  to-day  by  the  Mexican 
Government  on  account  of  this  debt  is : — 

Capital  of  the  1851  Debt £10,241,660 

Arrears  of  interest  up  to  1864,  known  as  the  1864  Debt     .         2,918,870 
Arrears  of  interest  from  July  1,  1866,  to  July  1,  1883         .         6,223,241 

Total £18,383,761 

Negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  this  debt,  which  had  been  in 
progress  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  way  for  several  years  past, 
came  to  a  head  at  last  in  April,  when  Mr.  £ivas,  the  private 
secretary  of  the  President,  left  for  England  with  powers  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  bondholders'  committee.  The  proposal 
made  by  him,  to  convert  the  whole  debt  with  its  arrears  of  interest 
into  a  new  3  per  cent,  debt,  amounting  to  15,300,000i.,  and  to 
issue  at  the  same  time  4,700,0(/0i.,  so  as  to  bring  the  total  up  to 
20,000,000^.,  was  accepted  by  the  bondholders,  and  the  stock  rose 
in  consequence  to  over  32,  higher  than  it  had  been  since  the 
Empire.  Some  time,  however,  elapsed  without  anything  fiirtber 
being  done,  and  at  last  it  transpired  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment was  beyond  the  authority  granted  to  the  Executive  by 
Congress.  After  some  attempts  to  patch  it  up,  the  negotiations 
were  finally  broken  off  in  November,  and  for  the  present  at  least 
the  matter  remains  in  abeyance.  As  the  terms  offered  to  the  bond- 
holders involved  a  yearly  payment  on  the  part  of  Mexico  which  it 
was  manifestly  impossible  for  her  to  make  with  regularity  without 
having  recourse  to  raising  a  fresh  loan  to  enable  her  to  do  so,  it  is 
probal)le  that  the  interests  of  the  bona  fide  holders  of  the  stock 
will  not  really  be  prejudiced  by  the  collapse  of  the  scheme,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  importance, 
if  not  the  necessity,  of  settling  their  debt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  next  settlement  proposed  will  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
capacities  of  the  Mexican  Treasury,  without  which  it  will  in&Uibly 
prove  to  bo  as  illusory  as  the  last. 
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In  spite  of  all  its  efforts  the  Government  has  been  as  yet  un- 
able to  float  the  new  loan  authorised  by  Congress  in  June.  At 
first  it  was  confidently  stated  that  a  firm  in  London  was  going  to 
take  it  up ;  then  that  the  Franco-Egyptian  Bank  had  entered  into 
negotiations  about  it ;  and,  finally,  in  October  it  was  announced 
in  most  of  the  papers  that  some  capitalists  in  Boston  had  offered 
to  subscribe, the  necessary  amount.  The  probable  truth  is  that 
all  the  firms  to  which  the  business  was  submitted  required  some 
positive  security  which  the  Government  either  could  not  or  would 
not  give.  In  the  case  of  the  American  proposition  it  is  rumoured 
that  the  conditions  demanded  were  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  guarantee  the  loan — ^a  proceeding  which  no  Mexican 
administration,  in  view  of  the  tone  of  public  opinion,  could  ever 
consent  to.  It  is  more  than  likely  now  that,  until  the  question  of 
the  English  debt  is  satisfactorily  arranged,  no  money  will  be  able 
to  be  raised  by  the  Mexican  Government  either  in  Europe  or  the 
United  States.  The  same  remark  applies  equally  to  the  loan  of 
/jf2,000,000  which  the  municipality  of  Mexico  was  authorised 
in  July  to  make  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  city  improve- 
ments. 

The  new  Mortgage  Bank  was  formally  opened  on  March  22, 
with  a  capital  of  ^4,000,000,  most  of  which  was  subscribed  in 
Mexico.  By  the  terms  of  its  concession  it  is  authorised  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  ten  times  its  paid-up  capital,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  agricultural 
interests  by  the  facilities  it  will  afford  to  planters  to  raise  money 
to  purchase  machinery,  and  thus  increase  the  productiveness  of 
their  properties. 

Besides  this  two  other  institutions  of  credit  have  received  con- 
cessions, one  called  the  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  and  Mortgage 
Bank^  and  the  other  the  Employes'  Bank. 

The  rapid  construction  of  railways  has  been  the  principal 
feature  of  the  year  in  this  country.  Although  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  learn  with  absolute  certainty  the  amount  of  line 
laid  at  any  given  time  by  the  different  railway  companies,  yet  it 
will  scarcely  be  beyond  the  mark  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  1883 
there  were  5,000  kilometers  completed  throughout  the  Republic. 
According  to  the  figures  given  by  the  President  in  his  speech  in 
Congress  in  September,  the  amount  then  finished  was  over  4,750 
kilometers. 

Of  the  great  trunk  lines  which  will  connect  Mexico  with  the 
United  States,  the  Central  is  the  most  advanced,  having  built 
over  1,500  kilometers,  and  will  probably  be  finished  in  April  or 
May  1884.  The  National  line  built  over  1,000  kilometers,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  works  are,  for  the  present,  suspended  for  want 
of  funds.  The  other  lines  in  course  of  construction  are  for  the 
most  part  of  only  local  importance,  and  do  not  merit  special 
mention. 

The  federal  telegraph  system  has  been  extended  nearly  1,000 
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kilometers  in  the  past  year,  and  now  exceeds  18,000  kilometers, 
irrespective  of  the  State  lines  and  private  enterprises. 

The  Mexican  Transatlantic  Navigation  Company  have  lamiched 
their  first  steamer,  the  TamaulipaSy  and  expect  that  she  will  be 
ready  to  make  her  first  trip  in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  The 
ports  where  the  steamers  of  this  line,  which  will  be  the  first 
ocean-going  vessels  under  the  Mexican  flag,  are  to  touch  are 
Liverpool,  Havre,  Santander,  Havana,  Progreso,  and  Vera  Cruz. 

The  most  important  concessions  granted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  during  the  past  year  include  one  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  two  or  three  immigration 
schemes,  and  one  for  the  drainage  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  which 
latter,  however,  was  subsequently  cancelled. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  year  1883  has  been  a 
fairly  prosperous  one  for  Mexico.  Trade  has  flourished,  in  spite 
of  the  crisis  which  at  one  time  was  threatened  by  the  over-stock- 
ing of  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Capital  is  being 
invested  all  over  the  country  in  mines,  farms,  factories,  and  every 
species  of  industry ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  attention  of  the  people, 
no  longer  distracted  by  the  excitement  of  constant  revolutions,  is 
now  being  turned  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  honest 
labour.  The  only  dark  feature  to  be  found  in  the  picture  is  the 
terribly  disordered  condition  of  the  national  finances,  which  is 
entirely  due  to  mismanagement  and  reckless  extravagance,  and 
whicli  can  only  be  remedi^  by  a  radical  change  of  system,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  the  granting  of  subventions. 


PANAMA. 

The  construction  of  the  Canal  has  been  going  on  steadily,  and 
the  date  fixed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  for  its  completion  is  1886.  Prior 
to  the  spring  of  1883  the  engineers  had  been  chiefly  occupied 
with  preliminary  labours,  the  importation  of  plant,  and  the 
erection  of  machinery,  but  since  then  operations  have  been  pushed 
on  more  rapidly.  The  length  of  the  Canal  will  be  about  45  miles, 
and  this  is  now  divided  into  twelve  sections,  in  which  there  are 
employed  daily  30  steam  excavators,  40  locomotives,  and  800  tip- 
waggons.  There  were  upwards  of  10,000  men  engaged  on  the 
work  in  October,  and  this  number  was  soon  to  be  increased  to 
15,000.  The  largest  cutting  is  between  Obispo  and  Paraiso,  and 
two-  thirds  of  this  have  already  been  excavated. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica. — The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  public  revenues  and  expenditure,  debts  and  liabilities,  of  the 
various  West  Indian  islands  reached  Jamaica  early  in  the  year.    The 
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moment  was  not  a  favourable  one.  The  fire  which  had  (December 
1882)  ravaged  Kingston  had  destroyed,  amongst  other  public 
buildings,  the  Savings  Bank.  Depositors  were  unable  to  withdraw 
the  sums  due  to  them,  at  a  moment  when  many  were  in 
need  of  ready  money  to  start  them  afresh  in  business.  Taxes, 
moreover,  were  pressing  heavily  upon  land,  food,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life  to  such  an  extent  that  the  negroes  found  it  more 
profitable  to  squat  on  small  holdings  sufficient  to  supply  their 
immediate  needs,  than  to  work  for  wages  and  purchase  food  on 
which  the  taxation  represented  one-third  of  the  total  revenue  of 
Jamaica.  The  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  public 
debt  was  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  island, 
but  they  recommend  a  reduction  of  establishments  to  the  amount 
of  27,000i.  They  consider  that  a  more  efficient  Civil  Service 
could  be  obtained  by  giving  more  work  and  responsibility,  also 
better  pay.  They  propose  that  the  District  Courts  be  abolished, 
that  the  Supreme  Courts  go  on  circuit  four  times  a  year,  and  that 
those  cases  which  are  not  brought  before  the  Circuit  Courts  be 
tried  by  stipendiary  magistrates,  or  by  the  ordinary  Petty  Session 
Courts.  With  regard  to  taxation,  they  say  that  imported  foods 
are  not  the  staple  food  of  the  labouring  population ;  and  although 
the  import  duties  are  high,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  repeal 
them  wholly  or  at  once.  It  is,  however,  proposed  that  the  duties  on 
flour  and  tea  be  reduced  by  one-half,  and  that  the  ad  valorem  rate 
should  be  lowered  from  12^  to  10  per  cent.  The  abolition  of  the 
export  duties  is  also  proposed.  In  the  absence  of  available 
labour  for  the  chief  industries  of  the  island,  the  adoption  of 
immigration  on  an  extended  scale  is  urged  as  necessary.  Amongst 
various  minor  recommendations  are  the  reduction  of  the  Gover- 
nor's salary  from  7,000Z.  to  5,000/.,  and  the  Chief  Justice's  from 
2,500{.  to  2,000/.  The  land-tax  is  to  be  levied  without  any  direct 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  land,  according  to  the  following  scale — 
viz.  for  every  acre  up  to  100  acres.  Is.;  beyond  100  and  up  to 
500,  6d. ;  beyond  500,  l^d.  The  "  still"  duty  is  proposed  at  41. 
per  100  gallons.  Licences  on  the  retailing  of  spirits  are  to  be 
increased.  A  stamp  duty  on  powers  of  attorney  to  be  raised 
from  4/.  to  20/.  The  discontinuance  of  subsidies  for  steam  com- 
munication is  also  recommended.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
proposals  that  no  violent  measures,  nor  any  sudden  transfer  of 
control  over  public  affairs,  are  contemplated.  Lord  Derby,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  in  endorsing  the  recommendations,  declared 
that  a  moderate  step  in  advance  was  preferable,  and  proposed  that 
the  Council  should  consist  of  the  same  number  as  at  present,  but 
that  the  unofficial  members  should  be  elected,  not  nominated. 
When  six  of  the  elected  members  were  agreed  upon  any  question 
of  expenditure — with  a  few  exceptions — the  vote  of  the  official 
members  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  recorded  against  that  of  the  un- 
official members.  The  elective  principle  was  thus  conceded,  and 
the  elected  members^  when  acting  together,  can  control  expendi- 
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ture.  A  Royal  Commission  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  determine  what  "  franchise,  or  combination  of  franchise,"  shall 
constitute  the  new  electoral  body.  Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  the  new 
Governor,  on  his  arrival  at  Kingston  (December  21),  received  a 
hearty  welcome,  and,  in  his  reply  to  an  address,  although  unable 
then  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  new  form  of  government, 
assured  his  hearers  that  the  representatives  of  the  colony  would 
possess  substantial  power  and  substantial  responsibility  in  the 
government  of  the  island. 

Hayti. — Early  in  the  year  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  this 
island,  and  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Miragoane  was  seized  by  the 
rebels.  They  in  turn  were  attacked  by  the  Government  troops, 
but  the  latter  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  85  killed  and  350 
wounded.  The  place  was  subsequently  bombarded,  but  again  the 
regular  troops  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two  vessels  and  many 
men.  The  rebels  then  seized  Jaemel,  and  held  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  western  coast ;  they  nevertheless  were  still  hard  pressed  at 
Miragoane,  of  which  the  capitulation  on  more  than  one  occasion 
seemed  inevitable.  Recourse  was  had  to  every  expedient  in  order 
to  secure  the  restoration  of  a  show  of  order.  An  amnesty  was  even 
offered  to  the  rebels,  many  of  whom  accepted  it ;  but  a  few  months 
later  (August  3)  there  were  renewed  symptoms  of  disorder.  A 
severe  battle  was  fought  before  Jaemel,  when  some  hundreds  of 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  the  rebels  claiming  a  substantial 
victory,  and  shortly  afterwards  (September  13)  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  the  President.  Almost  simultaneously  a  mis- 
understanding arose  out  of  the  attack  on  the  steamship  AVpSy 
which,  by  order  of  the  British  Consul,  was  taking  refugees  from 
Port-au-Prince  to  Jeremie,  and  was  fired  upon  by  the  Government 
fort.  Several  shells  struck  the  ship,  and  a  serious  complaint  from 
her  commander,  supported  by  the  Consul,  was  made  against  the 
authorities.  Her  Majesty's  ship  Dido  was  sent  to  investigate  the 
matter.  An  apology  was  at  once  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  an  indemnity  of  600J.  paid  to  the  company  to  which 
the  Alps  belonged.  At  the  end  of  September  a  riot  broke  out 
at  Port-au-Prince  among  the  men  of  colour.  They  attacked  the 
foreign  merchants  and  pillaged  the  town,  committing  frightful 
excesses.  In  consequence  of  such  prolonged  anarchy,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  rumour  gained  ground 
that  the  Government  was  making  advances  to  France  for  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  island.  The  Directors  of  the  National  Bank 
had  protested  against  the  emission  of  paper  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  being  a  gross  violation  of  their  contract,  and  had  sent  a 
copy  of  the  protest  to  the  French  Government,  claiming  their 
protection.  A  F'rench  squadron  was  momentarily  expected  at 
Port-au-Prince  to  support  French  claims  and  check  the  threatened 
excesses  of  President  Salamon.  The  news,  however,  of  the  death  of 
the  rebel  leader  Bazelais,  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  the  to¥nis 
of  Jeremie  and  Miragoane,  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Government 
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party,  and  French  interference  was  deprecated  as  warmly  as  a  few 
months  before  it  had  been  demanded. 

CvJba. — ^The  uneventful  course  of  the  year  1883  was  in  strange 
contrast  with  so  many  of  its  predecessors,  for  only  on  one  occasion 
was  the  tranquillity  of  the  island  seriously  threatened.  In  Sep- 
tember the  insurgent  Cuban  chief  Aguerro  issued  a  proclamation 
in  the  island  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  threatening 
those  who  refused  with  death  or  destruction  of  their  property. 
The  Spanish  troops,  however,  succeeded  in  dispersing  his  band  of 
insurgents,  and  most  of  the  latter  were  killed,  but  Aguerro  and 
his  lieutenant  escaped.  When  the  Cuban  Budget  was  presented 
to  the  Cortes  at  Madrid,  provision  was  made  for  ^494,860,  the 
remainder  of  the  indemnity  awarded  by  the  Spanish-American 
Commission  at  Washington  to  American  citizens  who  had  suffered 
losses  during  the  Cuban  insurrection.  A  Eoyal  decree,  issued  in 
November,  abolishing  punishment  by  stocks  and  fetters  in  the  case 
of  the  Cuban  slaves,  was  regarded  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  last 
Government  support  to  an  institution  which  society  had  long  con- 
demned and  reprobated. 


SOUTH  AMERICA,  BRAZIL,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  ETC. 

Brazil. — Throughout  the  year  the  slavery  question  has  been 
prominently  before  the  public,  especially  as  the  moment  for  the 
legislative  intervention  of  the  Government  approached.  There 
were  at  the  beginning  of  1883  about  1,100,000  slaves  in  Brazil, 
valued  at  70Z.  each,  and  the  problem  offered  for  solution  was  how 
to  eflfect  their  emancipation  and  at  the  same  time  to  steer  clear  of 
anarchy  and  national  bankruptcy.  With  a  free  population  of 
9,000,000,  and  an  almost  boundless  extent  of  territory,  it  was 
impossible  to  relinquish  altogether  the  services  of  slaves  who 
represented  not  only  a  money  value  of  77,000,OOOi.,  but  were 
also  almost  the  only  available  cultivators  of  the  soil.  For  example, 
the  coffee-trees,  from  which  its  chief  wealth  is  derived  and  wMch 
are  alone  worth  36,000,000/.,  would  suffer  severely  from  defective 
care,  whilst  five  years'  neglect  would  wholly  destroy  their  value. 
The  free  population  could  not  of  itself  efficiently  carry  on  the 
labours  of  the  coffee  plantations,  and  it  was  estimated  that  not 
more  than  150,000  out  of  the  500,000  slaves  now  employed  in 
those  plantations  would  continue  to  work  after  gaining  their  free- 
dom. It  is  therefore  essential  that,  to  be  effective,  the  emancipa- 
tion must  be  gradual,  and  that  the  nation  must  learn  to  take  upon 
itself  the  labour  hitherto  perfoimed  by  slaves.  The  idea  which 
met  with  most  favour  was  that  the  Government  should  undertake 
some  scheme  for  liberating  the  slaves  by  part  payment  of  their 
value,  and  that  England,  which  is  pecuniarily  interested  in  Brazil 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  sterling,  should  be  applied  to  for 
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a  further  loan  to  aid  the  Government.     Moreover,  the  emancipa<- 
tion  movement  was  at  length  bearing  its  fruit,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Empire — notably  in  the  province  of  Ceara — slavery  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  to  exist.     Owners  and  sympathising  persons, 
liberally  interpreting  the  requirements  of  the  Free  Birth  Law, 
have  given  freedom  to  over  30,000  slaves  since  the  Abolition  Act 
of  1871,  whilst  during  the  same  period  11,000  more  have  been 
freed  by  the  Emancipation  Fmid.     This  pace,  however,  does  not 
satisfy  the  abolitionists,  and  the  agitation  increases  for  a  more 
prompt  abolition  of  slavery.     Immigration — the  possible  alterna- 
tive for  slavery — has  consequently  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  learnt  in  its  first 
unfortunate  attempts  at  artificial  colonisation,  it  is  now  giving  the 
best  help  possible  to  inomigrants  who  will  come  and  settle  in  the 
country.     A  plan  for  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  into  Brazil 
fell  through,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  agent  introducing 
them  refused  to  enter  into  any  contract  for  their  forced  labour. 
Labom-,  other  than  agricultural,  has  not,  however,  been  deficient. 
Railway  works  have  been  pushed  forward,  works  of  public  utility 
advanced,  and  the  riches  of  the  interior  have  consequently  been 
made  more  accessible.     In  the  domain  of  science,  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  origin  of  yellow  fever,  carried  on  at  Rio  by 
Dr.  Domingos  Freire,  President  of  the  Central  Board  of  Public 
Hygiene,  resulted  in  the  important  discovery  that  the  blood  of 
the  patient  contains  a  parasite,  which  appears  as  a  minute  point, 
and,  in  one  form  or  another,  continues  in  existence  after  death. 
The  practical  test  of  the  belief  in  this  discovery  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  in  Rio  alone,  over  100  persons  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  to  preventive  inoculation  against  yellow  fever  under 
the  impulsion,  of  which  the  origin  is  due  to  the  Emperor.    In  the 
Budgets  of  the  twenty-one  provinces  into  which  the  Empire  is 
divided,  no  less  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  is  devoted 
to  the  work  of  public  education.     The  National  Museum  at  Rio, 
established  in  1817,  has  been  entirely  reorganised  by  the  Emperor, 
who  frequently  attends  the  lectures  there,  and  a  systematic  course 
of  study  is  carried  on  which  embraces  the  physical  sciences,  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  agriculture. 

Argentine  Repvhlic. — One  undoubted  source  of  the  revival  of 
commercial  prosperity  in  this  country  is  the  able  and  energetic 
guidance  of  afiairs  by  President  Roca,  who  has,  during  the  last 
few  years,  proved  himself  a  most  popular,  patriotic,  and  successful 
ruler,  and  he  has  especially  devoted  his  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  into  the  interior,  in  order  to  develop  the  more 
fully  the  resources  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
great  extension  works  of  the  Tucuman  Railway  were  being  pushed 
on,  2,000  men  being  employed;  the  Southern  Railway  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  that  at  Bahia  Blanca  were  being 
carried  on  energetically.  The  harvests  of  com,  wheat,  and  maize 
have  of  late  been  so  abundant  that  ere  long  the  export  of  oer^ds 
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from  this  Republic  will,  it  is  prophesied,  eclipse  the  wool  trade. 
About  100,000  immigrants  landed  during  the  year,  the  majority 
of  whom,  being  farmers  and  labourers,  were  at  once  settled  on  the 
wheat  lands  on  easy  terms,  and  by  their  labour  30  per  cent,  was, 
during  the  year,  added  to  the  average  under  wheat  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  so  fertile,  the  land  so  easily  cleared,  and  the  mineral 
resources  so  inexhaustible,  that  the  Argentine  Eepublic  would  seem 
to  oflfer  exceptional  attractions  to  emigrants  from  Europe.  Its 
present  population  is  only  3,000,000,  out  of  whom  400,000  are 
foreigners,  and,  as  settled  government  and  honest  finance  are  more 
and  more  appreciated,  it  is  probable  the  Argentine  Republic  will 
every  year  attract  more  law-abiding  citizens.  The  improved  credit  of 
the  Republic,  moreover,  enabled  it  to  do  away  (October  1)  with  the 
paper  dollar  note  of  Buenos  Ayres — ^an  important  change  which 
operated  favourably  on  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries.  To 
meet  the  difEculties  arising  from  a  small  coin  circulation.  Congress 
further  passed  a  law  (October  31)  for  the  supply  of  small  paper 
change  in  cents  instead  of  copper  coins,  the  issue  to  be  for  6,000,000 
of  national  dollars,  guaranteed  by  the  national  Government,  and 
also  sanctioned  a  loan  of  jjJ32,000,000  for  public  works.  Al- 
most the  only  international "  incident "  arose  from  the  violation  of  the 
Chilian  territory  by  a  body  of  Argentine  troops  in  pursuit  of  Indian 
marauders.  The  Chilians  called  upon  the  Argentines  to  give  up 
the  captured  Indians  and  retire,  whereupon  the  Argentines  opened 
fire  upon  the  messenger.  The  Chilians  then  advanced,  and  a  fight 
followed,  in  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 
After  the  fight  the  Argentines  retired  across  the  frontier,  beyond 
which  the  Chilians  abstained  from  following  them. 

Venezuela. — In  common  with  other  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can States,  this  country,  early  in  the  year,  was  very  unfavourably 
affected  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  coffee,  its  wealth  de- 
pending almost  entirely  on  the  export  of  this  article.  The  develop- 
ment of  railway  communication  with  the  interior,  so  greatly  needed 
by  the  coffee-growers,  is  likely  to  be  met  by  the  construction  of  a 
liiie  from  the  port  of  San  Felix  on  the  Orinoco  to  the  gold  districts 
of  Guayana,  whilst  the  line  from  Guaira  to  Caracas,  already  nearly 
completed  by  the  Venezuela  Government,  will  open  up  other  dis- 
trict^. A  new  tariff  was  framed  early  in  1883  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  production  of  home  manufactures  and 
agricultural  products. 

Eaaador. — This  Republic  was  in  a  state  of  revolution  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1883.  In  January  all  the  central  provinces 
were  in  arms  against  Dictator  Veintemilla,  and  the  province  of 
Esmeraldos  was  in  open  revolt,  with  the  result  that  the  revolu- 
tionists were  successful  and  captured  Quito,  the  capital.  A  trium- 
virate was  appointed,  composed  of  Senores  Carbo,  Montalvo,  and 
Alfaro,  the  latter  being  selected  Dictator.  Later  on  he  succeeded 
in  taking  Guayaquil,  and  the  townspeople  received  his  troops  with 
enthusiasm.     In  July  Senor  Pedro  Carbo  was,  by  the  spontaneous 
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action  of  the  people,  proclaimed  Chief  of  the  Goveniment  at  Guaya- 
quil, with  full  and  independent  powers,  and  he  maintained  himself 
in  power  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  An  attempt  to  arrive  at  an 
approximate  return  of  the  population  gave  about  1,000,000  souls,  of 
whom  100,000  were  white,  300,000  mixed,  and  600,000  pure 
Indian. 


CHILI  AND  PERU. 

The  war  between  the  Western  Republics  which,  since  1879,  had 
been  carried  on  with  unbroken  success  to  Chili,  would,  imder 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  come  to  an  end  by  the  exhaustion  of 
her  antagonist  in  1881.  Chili,  already  holcfing  Lima  and  the 
coast,  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  of  peace.  Instead  of  this 
she  had  declined  all  discussion.  She  would  neither  recognise 
Pierola's  plenipotentiaries  nor  allow  any  other  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment to  conclude  a  treaty ;  and  so  the  war  had  dragged  on  in  a 
desultory  fashion  until,  at  the  beginning  of  1883,  Peru  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  European  opinion,  once  wholly 
sympathetic  to  Chili,  had  veered  round,  disgusted  at  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  demanded  impracticable  terms  as  the  price  of 
peace,  and  shocked  at  the  policy  of  extermination  she  was  pur- 
suing. Flogging,  incendiarism,  pillage,  and  murder  were  carried 
on  at  the  discretion  of  oflBcers  of  the  lowest  rank.  The  300,000 
volumes  of  the  National  Library  were  stolen ;  the  scientific  instru- 
ments of  the  Observatory  taken  away ;  the  national  archives, 
dating  from  Pizarro,  plundered  and  sold  by  weight  as  wastepaper  ; 
the  portraits  of  the  Incas  and  Viceroys  torn  down  and  used  by  the 
soldiers  as  materials  for  making  tents ;  the  museums  and  public 
oflBces  rifled  of  their  treasures ;  and  whatever  was  portable,  includ- 
ing the  lanterns  and  machines  of  the  new  lighthouses  of 
Payta  and  Pisco,  was  sent  to  Chili ;  whilst  railways  were  torn  up 
and  the  rails  and  rolling  stock  carried  oflF.  When  all  public 
property  had  been  stolen  or  destroyed  the  turn  came  for  the  private 
houses.  Furniture  was  seized  and  the  inmates  turned  into  the 
streets,  the  men  being  either  sent  to  the  extreme  south  of  Chili,  or, 
if  they  escaped,  declared  outlaws.  Further,  to  prevent  a  revival  of 
commerce.  Customs  duties  were  increased  100  per  cent.  Ordinary 
articles,  hitherto  free,  were  similarly  taxed,  and  heavy  duties  placed 
on  exports.  Everything  pointed  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
Chili  to  deliberately  wear  out  her  foe,  and  she  began  the  new  year 
by  voting  a  fresh  Wai*  Budget.  Rumours,  nevertheless,  of  impending 
negotiations  got  abroad,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  treaty 
might  be  arranged  if  Peru  were  allowed  to  retain  her  independence, 
and  not  be  deprived  by  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of  all  her  sources 
of  regeneration.  A  primary  diflBculty,  however,  arose  from  tne 
want  of  a  central  authority  with  which  to  negotiate.  Of  the 
various  Peruvian  leaders,    Ex-President  Pierola  had  renounced 
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politics  and  come  to  Europe ;  Presideot  Calderon  was  a  State 
prisoner  in  Chili;  Vice-President  Montero,  who  claimed  to  exercise 
the  executive  power  in  Calderon 's  absence,  was  a  prisoner  in  Peru  ; 
Cac^res  was  in  command  of  the  only  semblance  of  an  army  in  the 
field  ;  Grarcia  was  in  England,  which  he  preferred  to  a  Chilian 
prison,  having  with  his  wife  and  children  been  turned  into  the 
street ;  and  Iglesias  was  acting  as  President  in  the  northern 
provinces.  The  last-named  had  been  for  some  time  in  fevour  of 
peace,  and  had  summoned  representatives  of  those  provinces  to  ex- 
press their  views,  though  he  had  no  intention  of  acting  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  Montero  had  issued  a 
manifesto  that  the  alliance  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  was  stronger 
than  ever,  and  that,  if  hostilities  were  renewed,  the  Bolivian  army 
would  come  to  his  support.  There  was,  however,  very  little  actual 
fighting  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  Chilians  finding  it 
more  politic  to  await  the  collapse  of  their  enemy,  and  knowing 
that  Peru  would  be  forced  sooner  or  later  to  accept  the  hard  terms 
required  of  her.  In  March  a  Chilian  expedition  set  out  to  crush 
the  forces  under  Cac^res,  but  returned  without  discovering  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  Another  started  from  Lima  somewhat  later 
and  came  upon  him  near  Punabamba.  The  Chilians,  who  were 
short  of  water,  found  Cac^res  fortified  and  in  occupation  of  the 
only  springs.  Infuriated  with  thirst  they  at  once  attacked  the 
Peruvian  position,  driving  out  its  defenders,  and  forcing  the  com- 
mander to  withdraw  the  remnant  of  his  forces  to  Chicla. 

Meanwhile  the  Northern  Congress  of  Peru  had  voted  in  favour 
of  peace,  and  Iglesias  forthwith  proposed  to  negotiate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vote.  The  demands  put  forward  by  the  conquerors 
included  the  absolute  cession  of  the  district  of  Tarapaca  with  its 
nitrate  deposits  ;  the  occupation  of  Tacna  and  Arica  for  ten  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  a  plebiscite  was  to  decide  to  which 
country  the  inhabitants  desired  to  adhere,  the  country  acquiring 
them  to  pay  the  other  an  indemnity  of  jjJl  0,000,000.  Many 
weeks  passed  before  even  these  hard  terms  were  admitted.  On  the 
reassembling  of  the  Chilian  Congress  (June)  the  President  stated 
that  he  hoped  peace  would  soon  be  finally  sanctioned,  but  that  at 
that  moment  it  was  only  signed  provisionally.  He  added,  too, 
that  if  General  Iglesias,  who  had  signed  the  treaty  with  its  onerous 
conditions  on  behalf  of  Peru,  should  become  the  head  of  the 
Peruvian  Government,  Chili  would  agree  to  the  proposed  conditions, 
but  otherwise  she  held  herself  at  liberty  to  ignore  them ;  and  their 
reluctance  was  increased  when  (July)  the  Chilians  gained  a  victory 
at  Huanchuco  over  the  united  forces  of  Cac^res,  Vocabarren,  Elias, 
and  other  Peruvian  leaders,  the  latter  losing  nearly  1,000  men 
killed  and  11  cannon,  together  with  many  wounded,  including 
Cac^res ;  whilst  the  Chilian  loss  was  only  60  killed  and  104  wounded. 

By  the  beginning  of  September  Iglesias  had  formed  a  Min- 
istry, and,  supported  by  a  duly- organised  Government,  he  called 
together  a  general  Peruvian  Assembly  at  Ancon.     He  took  steps 
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at  once  for  getting  the  protocol  signed,  when,  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  there  was  all  but  another  rupture  through  the  rapacity  of 
Chili.  Her  envoy  demanded  that  additional  territory  should  be 
conceded,  and  that,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Arequipa  expedi- 
tion. Chili  should  be  allowed  a  further  amount  of  guano  from  the 
Lobos  Islands.  Iglesias  met  these  encroaching  demands  by  an 
immediate  refusal,  stating  that  he  was  willing  to  substantiate  the 
oflFers  agreed  upon  in  the  protocol,  but  could  not  go  one  step  furtlier. 
For  twenty-four  hours  the.  question  of  peace  hung  in  the  balance. 
Finally,  Chili  withdrew  her  demands,  fearing  that  if  she  hampered 
the  conditions  of  peace  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  foreign 
nations  would  question  her  sincerity  and  good  faith.  Accordingly, 
the  protocol  was  at  length  signed  (October  20),  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iglesias  was  officially  recognised  in  a  telegram  from 
Admiral  Lynch,  who  addressed  him  as  the  President  of  Peru. 
Early  on  October  22,  the  Chilians  evacuated  Lima,  and  Iglesias 
entered  the  city  a  few  hours  later  as  the  "  Presidente  Regenerado," 
and  once  more,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  the  Peruvian  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  public  buildings  of  the  capital.  A  corps  (Ta/rmSe  of 
4,000  Chilians  was  stationed  at  Chorillos  and  Barranco  to  act  until 
the  treaty  should  be  finally  ratified  by  the  constituent  Congress, 
and  ready  to  intervene  in  the  event  of  any  rising  of  the  Lima 
mob.  Iglesias  had  brought  with  him,  besides  his  Ministers,  a  large 
staflf  of  officers  and  civilian  employes,  &c.,  with  a  small  body  of 
tried  troops ;  and  the  Urban  Guard — composed  of  more  than  2,000 
foreigners — was  also  ready  to  help  the  authorities  to  maintain 
order.  Their  services,  however,  were  not  required,  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Government  was  installed  without  disorder.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arequipa, 
at  that  moment  invested  by  8,000  Chilians,  advising  ttiem  to 
accept  the  situation  and  to  surrender ;  and  he  moreover  decreed 
all  the  acts  of  Vice-President  Montero's  Government  to  have  been 
illegal.  Montero  had,  however,  previously  resigned  the  command 
of  the  defending  forces  in  Arequipa,  and  fled  from  the  city, 
making  his  way  with  a  few  followers  into  Bolivia  ;  and  a  few  days 
later  (October  19)  the  Chilians  occupied  Arequipa  for  a  couple  of 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Iglesias's  authority  seemed  fairly 
established  and  the  prospects  of  orderly  government  assured. 

Peace,  however,  was  not  yet  to  be  the  lot  of  this  wretched 
country.  In  the  interior,  near  Huancago,  terrible  scenes  of  vio- 
lence, in  which  the  Indians  were  the  aggressors,  were  enacted.  For 
many  years  before  as  well  as  during  the  war,  the  Indians  had  been 
suflFering  from  the  exactions  of  the  whites,  from  forced  military 
service,  and  from  excessive  taxation,  and  they  were  now  bent  on 
revenge,  and  their  general  rising  was  the  signal  for  outbursts  of 
violence  in  the  outlying  districts.  A  column  of  Chilian  troops  on 
their  way  to  Arequipa  had  encountered  and  destroyed  700  of 
them ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  installed  as  President,  Iglesias 
selected  one  of  his  most    energetic    officers  to  act  as  prefeot 
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of  the  district,  and  to  restore  order  among  the  native  Indians. 
But  although  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  Peruvian  Grovemment 
found  itself  face  to  face  with  almost  as  serious  a  diflSculty  in  the 
financial  situation.  During  the  Chilian  occupation  the  Custom 
House  of  Callao — the  chief  source  of  revenue — had  yielded  an 
average  of  300,000  silver  dollars  a  month ;  but  now,  with  the  tariff 
lowered  to  its  former  peace  rates,  the  average  receipts  were  reduced 
to  160,000  silver  dollars.  Moreover,  300,000  soles  had  to  be 
paid  monthly  for  the  support  of  the  Chilian  troops  at  Chorillos 
and  Caranoo,  and  if  not  paid  were  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  to  be  arranged  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  when 
the  Arica  and  Tacna  question  came  up  for  final  settlement. 

After  seventeen  years  of  interrupted  relations,  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Spain  and  Chili  was  signed  at  Lima  (June  12); 
and  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  terms  of  peace  between 
Chili  and  Bolivia  received  formal  ratification ;  and  a  commission 
of  three  members  was  agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and 
Chili,  in  order  to  settle  the  British  claims  for  losses  during  the 
war.  Internally,  Chili  had  not  suffered  as  much  from  the  four 
years'  war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
almost  uninterrupted  successes  of  her  troops  placed  the  nitrate  and 
guano  deposits  within  her  grasp  early  in  the  campaign,  and  her 
occupation  of  the  Peruvian  ports  secured  for  her  the  Customs 
duties  of  the  Pacific  seaboard,  and  she  thus  had  at  her  command 
sources  of  revenue  large  enough  to  compensate  her  for  her  war 
expenditure.  The  outlay  caused  by  the  war,  moreover,  gave  an 
impetus  to  various  industries,  and  wages  rose  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  labour.  The  imports  and  exports  during  the  four 
years  of  war  doubled  in  value,  and  the  revenue  so  increased  as  not 
only  to  cover  the  expenditure  at  home  and  abroad,  but  to  leave  a 
large  surplus  to  reduce  debt.  The  restoration  of  peace  can  there- 
fore hardly  add  to  the  immediate  prosperity  of  Chili,  and  herein 
may  lie  the  secret  of  her  reluctance  to  conclude  peace.  She  had, 
moreover,  to  face  an  internal  trouble  from  which  public  attention 
had  been  distracted  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  This  was 
a  dispute  with  the  Church  on  three  important  points — the  right 
of  presentation  claimed  by  the  Government,  the  authority  assumed 
over  ecclesiastics  as  public  functionaries,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
power  to  forbid  or  suspend  the  publication  of  decrees  of  Councils, 
Papal  bulls,  and  Pontifical  rescripts.  When  the  year  closed 
there  had  been  no  recognition  of  the  new  Government  in  Peru  by 
European  States,  and  signs  of  civil  war  were  discernible.  Mon- 
tero  had  resigned  his  powers  to  Cac^res,  who  had  reoccupied 
Arequipa  in  defiance  of  Iglesia's  Government  at  Lima.  Con- 
sequently General  Osma,  the  Peruvian  War  Minister,  started 
(December  15)  for  Arequipa  with  full  powers  to  settle  all  difficulties 
in  the  south  arising  from  the  sudden  change  of  Government. 
Although  the  Chilian  troops  had  evacuated  that  city,  they  were 
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still  encamped  in  the  suburban  towns   and  valleys,  and  strong 
forces  remained  at  Puno  and  MoUendo. 

The  year,  however,  closed  without  any  definite  solution  having 
been  arrived  at,  but  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  Peruvians 
had  learnt  in  the  school  of  adversity  the  need  of  unity  and  peace. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ASIA. 
INDIA,   CENTRAL   ASIA,   AND   AFGHANISTHiN. 

A.  Central  Asia  and  Persia. — The  operations  of  Russia 
against  the  Turkomans  during  1882  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  their  influence  as  paramount  throughout  the  territory  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  Persia  and  Northern  Afghanisthto.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  year  a  wide  scheme  of  railway  construction  was 
put  forward  by  General  Annenkow,  in  furtherance  of  which 
surveys  have  been  vigorously  carried  out.  The  existing  line 
starts  from  Baku,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  for  the 
present  ends  at  Kizil  Arwat.  The  former  place  is  in  steamer  com- 
munication with  the  European  system  of  railways  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  and  the  line  now  in  use  is  144  miles  long.  The 
terminus,  however,  is  a  place  of  no  commercial  or  military  im- 
portance, and  the  survey  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Askabad, 
135  miles  further  south.  From  the  latter  to  Sarakhs,  202  miles 
from  Herdt,  is  185  miles.  The  preliminary  survey  of  the  whole 
route  has  been  carried  out  by  M.  Lessar,  and  the  proposal  un- 
officially published  is  for  a  Russian  line  as  far  as  Herdt,  with  an 
English  one  to  meet  it  from  Sibi  and  Kandahar.  The  nomad 
character  of  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  valleys  of  the  Atrek  and 
Hari-Rud  has  hitherto  prevented  the  demarcation  of  any  definite 
frontier  between  them  and  Persia,  and,  in  fact,  many  of  these 
tribes  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  latter  Power.  It  appears 
that  the  Russian  operations  necessarily  entailed  frequent  disregard 
of  so  vague  a  relationship,  and  consequently  a  Commission  of 
Persian  and  Russian  officers  to  settle  the  line  of  frontier  on  the 
north-east  of  the  former  country  had  been  for  some  months  under 
consideration.  It  was  also  settled  diplomatically  that  a  similar 
arrangement  should  be  undertaken  as  regards  the  Persian  frontier 
on  the  north-west  also.  From  the  information  at  present  available 
it  seems  that  there  was  a  preliminary  disagreement  between  the 
two  Powers  as  to  the  Atrek  line  on  the  east.  The  Riissians 
demand  the  whole  valley  as  it  now  stands,  whilst  the  Persians  only 
admit  the  cession  of  part  of  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  now  dry,  on 
the  ground  that  the  present  tract  is  inhabited  entirely  by  Persian 
subjects,  including  the  Yamat  Turkomans,  whilst  the  only  large 
town,  Hasan-Kali,  has  been  in  their  possession  ever  since  its 
foundation.     They  also  proposed  that,  as  the  weather  was  more 
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propitious  on  the  north-west  than  towards  the  Steppes,  that  line 
should  be  demarcated  first,  but  to  this  the  Bussians  demurred, 
apparently  because  the  Atrek  valley,  being  very  productive  of 
grain  and  fodder,  was  more  important  to  their  interests  in  their 
advance  into  Turkesthdn.  The  wishes  of  Russia  were  carried  out, 
and  the  Commission  appointed  for  the  north-east  line  includes 
Sahib  Ikhtiar  and  General  Alamshah  for  the  Persians,  with 
Colonel  Karavagew  and  Lieutenant  Conti-Nerot  on  the  Eussian  side, 
with  two  others  as  interpreter  and  diplomatic  agent  respectively. 
Meanwhile,  probably  with  the  assent  of  Persia,  the  Russian  survey 
was  extended  into  the  Tajand  valley  as  above  mentioned^  and 
even  occupied,  according  to  information  lately  received,  the  outpost 
of  Chachar,  a  Turkoman  village  undoubtedly  within  Persian  terri- 
tory, and  not  above  thirty-three  miles  from  Sarakhs — ^a  fort  which, 
as  was  stated  in  last  year's  review,  renders  the  possession  of  Merv 
altogether  superfluous  as  regards  the  command  of  Her^t.  On  the 
part  of  England,  Colonel  Stewart  was  engaged  in  watching  events 
from  Khorassan  and  Mashad,  though  without  an  official  mission. 
To  the  east  of  the  tract  in  which  the  above-mentioned  movements 
took  place,  the  reported  acquisition  by  the  Afghan  Governor 
of  Badaksh&n  of  Shigndn,  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  Turkoman 
territory,  was  the  subject  of  some  comment  in  the  Eussian 
press,  but  was  unconfirmed  by  information  officially  published  in 
England  or  India.^  Again  to  the  east  of  this  debateable  land,  the 
events  in  Yarkand  do  not  present  any  remarkable  features.  A 
road  was  partly  constructed  between  Kashgar  and  Tsinchan  in  the 
adjacent  province  of  Kansuh,  and  there  were  other  signs  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  open  out  that  part 
of  the  Empire.  The  present  Governor  of  the  Chinese  Turkesthdn 
is,  curiously  enough,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  having  been  re- 
ceived into  that  faith  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Inland  China 
Mission.  This  Society  was  reported  to  be  setting  up  an  establish- 
ment in  Yarkand.  The  enterprising  trader  from  India,  Mr. 
Dalgleish,  made  two  journeys  to  Yarkand  during  the  year,  with 
a  considerable  train  of  goods.  Though  be  was  well  received  by 
the  Chinese  authorities,  he  found  that  the  jealousy  of  other  traders, 
which  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  previous  visits,  had  thawed  into 
an  admission  of  Eussians,  who  had  established  a  Consulate  there, 
and  the  change  of  policy  was  manifested,  also,  in  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  Central  Asian  Trading  Co. 

Amongst  interesting  information  obtained  during  the  year 
about  this  part  of  the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  results  of  a 
journey  to  Badaksh^n  and  the  upper  Oxus  by  a  Muhammadan  of 
India,  who  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  shrine  in  that  direction,  and 
before  going  was  instructed  by  the  Survey  officials  how  to  obtain 
and  record  the  physical  and  geographical  features  of  value  and 
interest  which  he  might  observe  on  his  way.     The  same  plan  of 

*  This  territory,  however,  has  been  claimed  by  Kabul  for  many  years,  and  the 
Amir  has  only  awaited  an  opportunity  of  finally  securing  it. 
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getting  information  has  been  found  very  successful  in  other  direc- 
tions, especially  in  the  upper  regions  of  Thibet  and  the  unexplored 
Hindu-Kush.  On  the  present  occasion  the  traveller  got  a  medal 
from  the  Geographical  Congress  held  at  Venice.  Passing  to  the 
West,  again,  we  find  that  early  in  the  year  the  notorious  Kurd 
chief,  ObaiduUah,  was  captured  and  replaced  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  whilst  in  November  he  is  stated  to  have  died 
at  Meccah  without  the  recurrence  amongst  his  adherents  of  the 
turbulent  raids  of  last  year  and  1881. 

B.  Afghaniathdn. — The  events  of  the  year,  as  fiur  as  they  can 
be  ascertained  by  people  residing  beyond  the  frontier,  indicate 
that  whilst  the  period  under  review  has  been  apparently  free  from 
any  definite  or  serious  complication  with  foreign  Powers,  the  rule 
of  Abdul  Rahman  is  as  yet  far  from  being  consolidated  on  a  per- 
manent and  harmonious  basis  within  his  own  territories.     The 
peculiar  relations  between  him  and  the  British  Government  pre- 
clude, doubtless,  the  immediate  publication  of  the  information 
periodically  received  from  Colonel  Muhammad  Afzul  Kh&n,  the 
Envoy  at  Kdbul,  who  has,  nevertheless,  resided  witii  the  Amir's 
Court  throughout  the  year.     The  presence,  too,  of  considerable 
numbers  of  refugees  belonging  to  the  different  Afghan  parties, 
who  have  scattered  themselves  over  the  British  frontier  to  watch 
events,  is  not  conducive  to  correct  information,  nor  is  the  news 
brought  by  traders,  who  are  mostly  embittered  against  the  Amir 
on  account  of  the  imposition  of  heavy  transit  duties  with  but  small 
protection,  entitled  to    much   more  credence.     Discounting  the 
different  versions  thus  obtained,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most 
serious  opposition  to  the  Amir  has  been  from  within,  rather  than, 
as  last  year,  from  without  his  frontier.     The  presence  in  Mashad 
of  some  of  the  sons  of  Afghan  Sirdars  of  the  late  Shir  'Ali's  family 
and  faction,  who  can  thus  freely  communicate  with  Ayub  Khto, 
on    the   one   hand,   and   Yakub    Khdn,  on  the   other,    was  the 
occasion  of  some  slight  disturbances  on  the  borders  of  Khorassan, 
and  of  one  serious  raid  by  the  Turkomans  of  the  Merv  valley  on 
an   important   position    north   of  Her^t,  called  Panjddi,  which 
the   Amir,    on  hearing   of  the   affair,  had  strongly   reinforced. 
At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  Ayub  himself  hod  obtained  the 
leave  of  the  Shah  to  visit  a  shrine  at  Mashad,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  journey  thither  of  the  Shah  himself,  early  in  June,  but  the 
rumour  was  contradicted,  and  the  exiled  chief  is  stated  to  havie 
resided  throughout  the  year  at  Teheran,  though  in  December  he 
is  said  to  have  received  funds  from  Persia  for  a  visit  to  Bokh&ra, 
vid  Mashad.     His  presence,  apart  from  any  suspicions  of  active 
instigations,  seems  to  have  given  the  Amir  cause  for  uneasiness, 
and  on  more  then  one  occasion  the  Amir  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  point  of  starting  to  Herdt,  or  at  least  to  Maimanah,  in  order 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  tribes  supposed  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  exiles.     There  was  also  a  rumour  in  October  that 
Ayub  had  made  overtures  to  the  Khto  of  Bokhara,  Musaffir  u*d 
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din,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  helping  the  present  Amir  of 
K^bul  to  expel  Shir  'Ali  in  1865,  and  with  whom  the  Amir  had 
always  been  on  good  terms.  As  Abdul  Rahman  has  for  some  time 
kept  an  establishment  in  Bokh&ra  territory,  where  he  is  reported 
to  be  sending  part  of  his  Kdbul  revenue,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
above  rumour  was  merely  one  of  the  numerous  devices  of  the 
exiled  Sirdars  to  cause  anxiety  amongst  the  Court  party  at  K^bul. 

A  more  important  event  was  the  mission  sent  by  the  Shah  to  the 
Amir  in  July,  which  was  received  at  Kandahar  early  io  August  with 
considerable  pomp  and  honours.  The  Envoy,  Mir  Mazum  Khdn, 
was  received  by  the  Amir  in  K^bul  in  September,  and  is  reported 
to  have  left  that  city  for  Mashad  in  October,  or  the  beginning  of 
November,  having  failed,  according  to  the  report  circulated  in  India, 
in  the  purpose  of  his  mission.  Whst  this  purpose  was  has  not  been 
yet  ascertained  by  the  public,  at  all  events,  though,  considering 
that  by  the  treaty  engagements  now  in  force  with  Persia  that 
country  is  prohibited  from  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Afghanisth&n 
without  the  consent  of  the  British  Government,  it  is  presumable 
that  the  objects  of  the  mission  were  known  to  the  authorities,  and 
will  come  forward  before  long.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that, 
coincidently  with  the  mission,  Musa  J^n,  who  would  probably  be 
the  pretender  supported  by  the  Ghilzai  and  Dur^ni  chiefs  in  case  of 
an  insurrection,  was  found  to  have  made  his  appearance  in  Seisth^n, 
the  tract  that  was  in  dispute  between  Persia  and  Afghanisth&n 
some  years  back,  and  still  in  rather  a  lawless  condition.  The  Amir, 
however,  after  having  got  in  most  of  the  revenue  through  Parw^nah 
Kh^n,  the  deputy  left  in  Kdbul  for  the  purpose  during  Abdul  Rah- 
man's absence  at  Jel^lab4d,  secured  the  attendance  of  some  of  the 
chief  Diur&ni  Sirdars  at  K^bul,  as  hostages  for  their  adherents. 
Few  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Amir  since  his  accession  have 
had  as  much  effect  as  the  execution  of  the  Ghilzai  chief,  Azamat'uUah 
Kh&n,  an  event  which,  though  it  has  rendered  the  Amir  personally 
hated,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  awed  the  whole  of  the  south- 
west of  his  dominions. 

It  has  also  rendered  implacable  the  powerful  Sirdar,  Muhammad 
Hasan  Khdn,  Governor  of  JeMlabdd  in  the  time  of  Shir  'Ali,  and, 
since  the  flight  of  that  chief,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  alike  of  the 
British  and  of  the  semi-foreign  Abdul  Rahman.  To  this  firebrand 
is  due  the  outbreak  of  the  Shinw^ris,  the  operations  against  which 
tribe  have  mainly  occupied  the  time  of  the  Amir  and  his  forces  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  1882  Muhammad  Hasan 
was  in  the  Lughman  valley,  trying  to  excite  the  tribes  against  the 
Amir.  Having  failed  in  that  attempt,  he  passed  into  the  Kuner 
country,  where  the  Chief  of  greatest  influence,  Saiad  Mahmud 
B4dshah  Kh^n,  showed  signs  of  taking  up  his  quarrel.  The  Amir, 
however,  at  once  despatched  a  force  up  that  valley.  Muhammad 
Hasan  fled  to  his  own  country,  south  of  Basaul,  whilst  64dshah  Kb^n 
seems  to  have  stood  an  attack  by  the  Kdbul  troops,  and  on  defeat 
to  have  sought  refuge  to  the  east  of  the  Kimer  river,  and  from  thence 
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to  have  passed  into  Bajur,  and  down  to  Mitai,  a  Mohmand  fort 
about  thirty-eight  miles  north  of  'Ali  Masjid.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  very  popular  local  Mullah,  the 
Haji  Sahib  of  Badm^ni,  and  to  have  made  overtures  to  the  Zaka 
Kheyl  Afridis,  who,  refusing  to  join  him  in  force,  nevertheless  took 
the  opportunity  of  stopping  the  Khaibar  traffic  for  a  while.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Mohmands  seem  to  have  favoured,  if  not  to  have  actively 
helped,  the  insurrectionary  movement,  though  the  Khdn  of  L&lpura, 
one  of  their  most  important  chiefs,  remained  true  to  the  Amir. 
There  was  an  action  between  the  K^bul  troops  and  the  band  under 
Bldshah  Khto,  the  results  of  which  were  undecisive,  and,  whatever 
the  exaggeration  of  the  account  spread  in  the  Passes,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Amir's  party  did  not  break  up  the  enemy's  force  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  whilst  B^dshah,  on  the  contrary,  claimed  a 
victory.  The  result  was  that  the  Amir  himself,  with  his  Court  and 
a  considerable  force  of  regular  troops,  moved  out  of  K^bul  to  JeUl- 
lab^.  He  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  Shinw^ris  to  come  into  that 
place,  and  whilst  they  were  considering  their  answer  he  occupied  the 
time  in  examining  the  general  administration  of  the  province,  and 
in  collecting  revenue  from  the  defaulting  landlords,  of  whom  some 
forty  were  detained  as  hostages  during  his  stay.  Meanwhile,  Mu- 
hammad Hasan  retired  to  his  tribe  in  the  Tirah  district,  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  both  the  Afridis  and  the  Ghilzais  under  Faiz 
Muhammad  Kbdn.  The  Shinw^ris  did  not  come  into  the  presence 
of  the  Amir,  and  replied  to  his  summons  that  they  considered 
themselves  independent  of  his  authority,  and  had  accepted  his 
former  overtures,  in  the  shape  of  Khilats  (dresses  of  honour,  &c.), 
merely  as  proofs  of  his  maintenance  of  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  them  as  his  father  had  held,  and  as  an  earnest  of  the 
continuation  of  the  same  subsidy.  The  Amir  then  ordered  the 
Khdn  of  Ldlpura,  the  Khdn  of  D^ka,  and  the  Lughman  tribes 
to  provide  supplies  for  the  expedition,  and  sent  his  forces  to 
cross  the  river  at  Ddka,  and  then  to  make  the  fort  of  Pesh 
Bolak,  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  D^ka,  their  basis  of  opera- 
tions. From  this  point  various  excursions  against  small  forts 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  successfully  made,  and  the  traffic  in 
the  Khaibar  was  reopened.  The  Shinwdris  seem  to  have  got  the 
Afridis  of  the  Pass,  or  some  parts  of  it,  to  begin  their  attacks  again, 
though  some  of  the  raids  were  at  first  charged  'upon  the  Shin- 
wdris  themselves.  Later  information  did  not  support  the  latter 
assertion,  which  was  probably  the  invention  of  the  AMdis,  who 
were  afraid  of  losing  their  British  subsidy.  The  Amir  retired  from 
Jeldlabdd  towards  Gtmdamak  as  the  weather  grew  hot,  and  his  troops 
made  their  main  attack  upon  the  Shinwdri  stronghold  on  or  about 
May  8.  The  troops  were  divided  for  the  operation  into  two  brigades. 
They  burned  nine  towers,  the  standing  crops,  and  some  of  the 
villages,  and  killed  a  large  number,  chiefly  of  the  Sangu  Kheyl, 
taking  over  200  prisoners.  They  themselves  lost  over  100  men* 
The  Shinw^ris  were  then  disheartened,  especially  as  their  total 
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number  of  fighting  men  did  not  exceed  8,000 ;  so  they  retired  to 
the  hills,  sending  some  of  their  Maliks  to  L&lpura  in  order  to  get 
the  good  offices  of  Akbar  Kh&n  in  mediation  with  the  Amir,  with 
whom  the  latter  was  then  in  favour.  The  K^bul  troops  were  left 
at  Pesh  Bolak  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Sangu  and  Ali  Shir 
Kheyls,  who,  after  the  manner  of  their  rac«,  were  meditating  revenge 
for  the  slaughter  of  their  tribesmen  before  Nazian.  The  attention 
of  the  Amir  was  for  the  time  diverted  from  them  by  the  refusal  to 
pay  full  revenue  on  the  part  of  the  Kuner  tribes,  who  were  also 
found  to  be  trying  to  patch  up  an  alliance  with  the  Northern 
Grhilzais.  He  then  went  for  Bamazdn  to  M^ma  Kheyl,  near  the 
Safed  Koh  range,  where  he  remained  some  weeks.  Meanwhile, 
Muhammad  Hasan  Kh^n  was  in  the  B&rah  valley,  as  a  guest  of  the 
Zaka  Kheyl.  The  prisoners  taken  from  the  Shinw^ris  in  the  action 
of  May  8,  to  the  number  of  200  or  more,  were  deported  to  K&bul. 
At  length,  on  the  suggestion  of  Akbar  Khdn,  as  well  as  influenced 
by  the  continued  presence  of  the  army  at  Gandamak  and  Chapriar, 
close  to  their  valleys,  the  Shinwdris  sent  in  their  tribil  repre- 
sentatives, or  Jirgah,  to  the  Amir.  The  latter  insisted  on  full 
revenue  being  paid,  and,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Jirgah  for  good 
conduct,  an  agreement  was  exacted  from  the  Shinwdris  to  this 
eflFect.  The  prisoners  taken  to  K&bul,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
promised  back,  but  later  rumour  states  that  they  were  sent  to 
Afgh&n  Turkesthdn.  The  Shinwdris  returned  some  rifles  they  had 
taken  from  the  K&buli  troops,  and  seventeen  prisoners.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
tribes  were  not  intended  to  be  kept,  as  the  Shinwdris  only  wanted 
to  get  the  blockade  removed,  whilst  the  Amir  was  at  that  time  (July) 
equally  anxious  to  retmn  westwards,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  both  Her^t  and  Maimanah.  It  was  generally  believed  on  the 
frontier  that  the  recalcitrant  tribe  had  been  aided  in  their  resistance 
by  money  and  advice  from  Ayub,  Yakub,  or  both,  at  diflferent  times, 
and  the  Khdn  of  Basawal  in  the  E^bul  valley  was  actually  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  Amir  for  helping  the  Shinwdris  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  refugees.  This  chief  is  stated  to  have  been, 
too,  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  communications  between  Ayub 
and  Muhammad  Hasan  in  Tirah  and  the  Barah  valley. 

It  was  not  till  August  30  that  Abdul  Rahman  re-entered 
Kdbul,  and  on  his  arrival  he  spent  some  time  in  examining 
the  administration  of  his  deputy,  Parwdnah  Khdn,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge,  though  nominally  only  the  advising  colleague 
of  Habibullah  Khdn.  The  Persian  Envoy  arrived  from  Kan- 
dahar on  September  3,  and,  as  related  above,  remained  till  the 
end  of  October  or  thereabouts.  The  current  reports  regarding  the 
object  of  his  mission  that  were  rife  after  he  had  left  for  Mashad 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  Amir  was  advised  by  the  Shah  to  agree 
to  the  partition  of  his  dominions,  giving  Kdbul  and  Kandahsu:  to 
Ayub  Khan,  and  retaining  for  himself  the  northern  provinces  of 
Herdt  and  Balkh.    This  highly  improbable  solution  owes  its  origin, 
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it  is  thought,  to  the  general  belief  that  Abdul  Rahman's  interest 
lies  in  Turkesthdn,  whilst  Ayub  Khto's  popularity  amongst  the 
southern  tribes,  such  as  the  Durdni  and  portions  of  the  Grhilzais, 
is  undoubted. 

The  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  of  a  lakh  of  rupees 
a  month,or  120,000i.  per  annum,  to  the  Amir  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, was  somewhat  severely  criticised  both  in  England  and  in  India, 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  the  considerations  on  which  it  was 
made  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  public,  and  were  not  specifled 
in  any  formal  agreement  entered  into  by  Abdul  Rahman  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  throne.  The  first  instalment  was  duly  received 
in  K&bul  during  the  autumn,  and  was  doubtless  intended  for  the 
payment  of  the  Herdt  garrison,  whom  it  was  urgently  necessary  to 
keep  well  affected  during  the  negotiations  with  the  Shinw&ris  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Persian  Envoy  on  the  other.  It  was  gene- 
rally reported  at  one  time,  whilst  the  Amir  was  at  JeULlab^,  that 
an  interview  would  be  arranged  between  him  and  the  Viceroy,  but 
apparently  no  encouragement  of  the  project  was  given  by  the 
latter,  and,  indeed,  no  special  reason  save  that  of  want  of  aid 
against  the  rebellious  tribes  was  alleged. 

C.  The  Indian  Frontiers. — The  internal  disputes  in  Afghanis- 
thdn  had  very  slight  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  various  tribes 
on  the  border-land  of  the  Panjab.  The  most  serious  complication 
in  that  quarter  was  an  attack  made  on  Mian  Gul,  son  of  the  late 
Akhund  of  Swat,  by  RahimatuUah  Khdn,  chief  of  Dir,  who  got 
possession  of  the  person  of  his  rival,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  hill 
fort.  His  success  in  securing  the  chiefship  was  almost  neutral- 
ised by  his  ill-advised  threat  to  desecrate  the  tomb  of  the 
deceased  Akhund,  who  had  been  much  revered  in  the  Swat  country. 
Meanwhile,  Umra  Khdn,  a  chief  of  Bajur,  gathered  a  force  to- 
gether and  rescued  Mian  Gul.  A  sort  of  pitched  battle  took 
place,  resulting  in  the  victory  of  Umra  Khdn,  who  endeavoured  to 
get  the  goodwill  of  the  British  Frontier  officials  in  his  interests, 
whilst  RahimatuUah  is  said  to  have  sent  for  reinforcements  to 
his  brother  in  law,  Aman-ul-Mulk,  chief  of  Chitral.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  Siah  Posh  Kafirs  had  made  an  attack  upon 
Swat,  and  that  the  chief  of  Dir  had  proclaimed  a  Jehad  in  con- 
sequence ;  but  the  flame  of  hostility  did  not  spread  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  States  concerned,  and  was  still  alight  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Afridis  of  the  Khaibar  seem  to  have  been  fairly  quiet 
during  the  year,  save  for  the  few  raids  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Shinwdri  operations.  The  Malik  Din  had  an  intertribal 
quarrel  with  the  Kamarai,  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  Pass,  and 
fought  several  times  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  route, 
without,  however,  distiu'bing  the  traffic,  probably  because  each  of 
the  combatants  was  in  receipt  of  a  subsidy  from  the  British,  and 
did  not  wish  to  forfeit  it.  During  the  first  opening  of  the 
Shinw^ri  troubles,  the  British  authorities  took  the  precaution  of 
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repairing  and  making~"available  the  Tatara  route,  a  side  way 
nearly  parallel  with  the  main  Khaibar  road,  on  which  some  eight 
thousand  rupees  were  spent.  The  Kh^ns  of  L^lpura  and  D^ka  did 
good  service  in  escorting  caravans  of  merchandise  and  pilgrims 
from  Central  Asia  through  the  disturbed  country  dominate  by 
the  Sangu  Kheyl,  with  whom  the  Zaka  Kheyl  Afridis  were  sus- 
pected of  being  in  league. 

The  Afridis  of  Koh4t  had  been  in  the  habit]  of  exporting  the 
rock  salt  from  the  Dherang  mines  on  payment  of  the  almost 
nominal  duty  of  4  annas  per  maund.  In  order  to  stop  the 
extensive  smuggling  into  the  Panjdb  from  this  quarter,  the  duty 
was  this  year  raised  to  8  annas.  The  Jirgah,  or  tribal  council, 
refused  to  agree  to  the  increase  imless  their  subsidy  was  also 
doubled.  As  this  was  refused,  they  gave  notice  that  they  would 
close  the  Koh^t  Pass  to  merchandise,  though  passengers  would  be 
allowed  free  access  to  it.  The  Panjdb  authorities,  on  their  side, 
notified  the  stoppage  of  the  subsidy  altogether  until  the  contu- 
macious clans  agreed  to  the  raised  salt  duty.  The  Afridis,  accord- 
ingly, sent  their  families  into  the  Tirah  district,  and  prepared  for 
resistance.  They  were  not  joined,  however,  as  they  had  expected 
to  be,  by  the  Malik  Din  and  Kuki  tribes,  with  whom  Muham- 
mad Hasan  was  then  engaged  in  treaties  in  connection  with  the 
revolt  of  the  Shinwdris,  nor  were  the  local  clans  of  Afridis  entirely 
with  them,  so  by  the  end  of  August  the  agreement  of  the  Koh^t 
clans,  save  that  of  the  Misri,  who  from  the  first  were  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  had  been  secured,  and  in  September  the  Pass  was 
again  opened  to  traffic  of  all  kinds. 

In  Baluchisthdn,  there  was  one  affray  between  the  hereditarily 
hostile  tribes  of  the  Maris  and  the  Bhagtis.  It  appeared,  fix>m  an 
inquiry  held  by  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  at  Kwat-Mandi,  that  two 
Maris  had  come  into  Bhagti  territory  to  claim  compensation  for 
some  cattle.  Thereupon  a  Bhagti  gave  information  to  an  outpost 
of  Sind  Horse,  at  Sui,  that  these  Maris  were  thieves  come  to  lift 
cattle.  In  the  attempt  to  arrest  the  supposed  marauders  a 
trooper  shot  one  of  the  Maris.  On  the  first  opportunity  afterwards  a 
Mari  killed  a  Bhagti,  whereupon  the  Bhagtis  made  a  raid  on  the 
Maris,  and  killed  five  of  them,  besides  driving  off  some  cattle.  As 
the  perpetrators  of  this  second  raid  dispersed  amongst  their 
fellow-tribesmen,  there  ensued  a  general  feeling  of  hostility 
throughout  the  tract  occupied  by  the  two  tribes.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  Bhagti  who  had  given  the  false  information  to 
the  outpost  was  surrendered  to  the  Political  authorities  for  trial. 
Compensation  for  the  damage  done  was  assessed  on  the  Bhagtis, 
who  were  also  bound  down  by  hostages  to  return  the  cattle  taken, 
with  the  amount  of  the  fine,  within  a  fixed  time.  There  was  also 
a  dispute  of  comparatively  small  importance  between  the  Kh4n  of 
Khelat  and  some  Brahui  Zamindars.  The  officers  of  the  former  had 
cut  off  the  water  supply  from  the  fields  of  the  latter,  who  attacked 
them,  but  the  affair  was  settled  by  a  British  officer  of  the  Agency. 
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Some  valuable  surveys  and  allied  operations  on  the  West  and 
North-West  Frontiers  were  carried  out  during  the  year.  In  one 
case  the  native  surveyor  made  observations  up  the  Tochi  river, 
from  Banu  to  Arghun,  fixed  the  position  of  two  passes  into  the 
Ghazni  district  by  the  Jadran  range,  and  returned  through  Wazi- 
risth^n  by  the  Gomal  valley.  A  more  important  expedition  for 
the  survey  of  the  adjacent  country  was  organised  towards  the  close 
of  the  autumn  under  Major  Holdich,  for  the  completion  of  the 
observations  of  the  little-known  country  surrounding  the  Takht-i- 
Sulaiman  range,  and  started  under  a  military  escort  from  Dera 
Ismail  Khdn.  This  expedition  was  to  meet  that  of  Sir  R.  Sande- 
man,  marching  from  the  Quetta  direction,  and  (with  that  of  Mr. 
Fryer,  undertaken  in  October)  will  probably  settle  the  most  direct 
and  convenient  route  between  the  north  and  Thal-Chotiali.  Some 
opposition  was  offered  at  first,  but  the  Sheordni  tribe  gave  hostages, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  march  through  their  territory. 

An  interesting  expedition  through  Bajaur  to  the  Kafir  coimtiy 
was  projected  by  Mr.  Macnair,  of  the  Survey  Department,  but  only 
partially  carried  out.  The  journey  was  imdertaken  in  disguise,  but 
the  suspicions  of  the  Muhammadan  chiefs  on  the  route  were  excited 
by  Rahdt  Khdn,  a  rival  of  the  Kaka  Kheyl  Pathdn  who  had  started 
with  Macnair  as  guide.  The  explorer  had  got  only  as  far  as  Ghitral, 
when  he  was  advised  by  the  Khdn  to  advance  no  further,  as  the 
tribes  along  his  route  were  likely  to  be  hostile.  He  therefore  re- 
turned to  India  by  way  of  Gilgit. 

No  progress  was  made  with  the  Quetta  railway ;  but  the  Hamai 
road,  which  is  an  easy  alternative  for  the  Boldn  when  the  latter  is 
flooded,  was  considerably  improved.  The  fortifications  of  Quetta 
itself,  too,  were  proceeded  with  to  some  extent,  and  the  baz&r  of  that 
station  improved,  as  the  trade  with  the  West  has  increased  con- 
siderably since  the  first  settlement  there,  and  still  more  since  the 
opening  of  the  line  from  Sibi. 

On  the  Northern  Frontier  there  is  little  to  record.  The  Nipalese 
had  some  differences  with  the  Chinese  and  Thibetan  officers  at  the 
frontier  custom-houses,  owing  to  an  alleged  attack  on  Nipalese 
caravans  by  the  Chinese.  The  friction  between  the  two  States  has 
been  considerable  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  dislike  on  the  part 
of  the  Himalayan  principality  to  send  the  prescribed  presents  to 
Pekin  at  certain  intervals,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  the  last  eighty 
years.  In  the  direction  of  Bhutan,  too,  there  were  frontier  occur- 
rences of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  in  October ;  the  differences, 
however,  are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  raid  on  a  Thibetan 
station  by  some  of  the  Bhutia  headmen,  whom  the  Dharm  R&ja 
was  unable  to  control.  The  disturbances  thus  excited  seem  to 
have  injured  to  some  extent  the  small  trade  with  India  by  D&rjiling, 
which  consists  of  wool,  musk,  and  borax  brought  into  India,  and 
tea,  cotton,  &c.,  sent  inland  from  Bengal  and  Assam. 

Still  further  to  the  east,  on  the  Assam  border,  the  Akhas,  one  of 
the  hill  tribes,  made  a  somewhat  serious  raid  on  British  territory. 
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and  carried  off  two  native  oflScials  of  the  Forest  Service ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  unsettled  tribes  of  that  neighbourhood  gave  no 
trouble.  The  disturbance  is  set  down  to  the  Forest  Regulations, 
which  prohibited  the  free  tapping  of  the  india-rubber  trees  by  the 
hill  tribes.  A  detachment  of  Native  Infantry  with  police  was 
sent  into^  the  Akha  country,  and  met  with  considerable  hostility 
on  their  route.  The  operations  were  still  in  progress  at  the  end 
of  December,  though  it  was  reported  that  the  Forest  Bangers  who 
had  been  carried  off  were  restored. 

In  Burmah  some  confusion  was  caused  by  the  escape  of  the 
Myin-Gun  prince  from  Chun4r,  where  he  had  been  interned.  This 
prince  was  expelled  from  the  CJourt  of  Mandalay  in  1866,  and  resided 
at  first  in  British  Burmah.  In  1867  he  visited  Siam,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rangoon  was  placed  under  surveillance.  He  next  resided 
at  the  Andamans,  Banares,  and  Chundr.  From  the  latter  he  escaped 
late  in  1882  to  the  French  settlement  of  Chandernagor,  a  short 
distance  from  Calcutta.  From  this  asylum  he  began  communi- 
cating with  the  British  Government  regarding  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  Burmah,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  carrying  on 
intrigues  in  Mandalay — it  is  said  through  his  sister,  who  was  im- 
prisoned there  by  order  of  Theebaw.  The  Government  of  India 
declined  to  receive  or  consider  his  representations  unless  he  returned 
to  their  territory,  which  he  refused  to  do.  The  present  King  of 
Burmah,  personally  unpopular  in  many  parts  of  his  dominions,  and 
unsuccessful  in  his  negotiations  with  the  British  as  well  as  in  his 
expeditions  against  the  Shan  tribes  of  his  south-eastern  provinces, 
sent  troops  to  the  Manipur  frontier,  expecting  that  to  be  the  route 
by  which  the  pretender  would  enter  Burmah  on  leaving  French  pro- 
tection. At  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after,  the  Chief  Minister, 
who  had  been  noted  for  his  anti-British  views,  retired,  and  King 
Theebaw  made  proposals  to  the  Government  of  India  for  a  renewal 
of  the  negotiations  regarding  the  Commercial  Treaty  that  came  to 
so  lame  a  conclusion  last  year.  He  received  the  answer  that  a 
certain  time  having  been  fixed  for  the  renewal,  and  this  having 
expired,  no  further  proposals  would  be  entertained.  Later  in  the 
year  he  sent  an  embassy  to  France,  with  the  object,  it  was  believed, 
of  getting  aid  against  the  semi-independent  Shan  States,  which  are 
nominally  under  his  suzerainty,  shared  with  that,  as  far  as  certain 
tracts  are  concerned,  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  It  is  also  very 
probable  that  the  presence  of  the  Myin-Gun  in  a  French  settlement 
had  something  to  do  with  the  mission,  but,  though  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  showed  that  the  alliance  of  France  and  Burmah 
may  have  been  deemed  advantageous  by  the  former  Power,  no  active 
steps  to  cement  it  were  taken  during  the  year.  The  envoys  were 
received,  however,  by  the  French  Government. 

The  expedition  against  the  Shans  was  not  successful,  and  rein- 
forcements of  about  6,000  troops  had  to  be  sent.  Another 
disappointment  experienced  by  the  King  was  the  birth  of  a  second 
daughter,  by  which  he  is  still  left  without  an  heir.     The  Queen 
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has  been  successful  in  preventing  him  from  marrying  four  wives, 
in  accordance  with  the  family  custom,  and  is  reported,  too,  to  be 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  violence  of  his  first  acts  on 
coming  to  the  throne. 

As  regards  British  Burmah,  which  may  as  well  be  noticed  here 
as  later,  the  prevalence  of  gang-robberies  or  dacoities  was  a 
remarkable  featiure  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  raids  were  accom- 
panied by  bloodshed,  and  in  many  the  ringleaders  were  afterwards 
captured.  Even  in  Rangoon  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
some  offences  of  this  sort  took  place,  but  their  chief  scene  was  in 
Pegu.  The  development  of  a  trade  route  between  Maulmain  and 
Yun4n  was  much  discussed  in  both  India  and  England,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  the  travels  of  Messrs.  Colquhoun  and  Baber* 
Later  on,  too,  the  sudden  activity  of  French  enterprise  in  the 
T'ien-Kwang,  or  Tonquin,  provinces  of  Annam,  which  will  be 
treated  of  at  length  in  another  section  of  this  work,  lent  addi- 
tional interest  to  information  on  this  subject,  and  a  second  journey 
by  a  fresh  route  was  arranged  for  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  another 
traveller. 


INDIA. 

The  Feudatory  States. — The  chief  events  of  the  year,  both  in 
interest  and  in  political  importance,  are  those  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  great  Mubammadan  State  of  Hydrab4d.  Early  in 
the  season  the  young  Niz^m,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister, 
Sir  SdUr  Jang,  departed  from  the  usual  custom  of  his  fiEtmily, 
and  took  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  northern  part  of  his 
State.  The  object  of  this  proceeding  was  both  to  familiarise  the 
chief  with  the  details  of  the  administration,  which  has  been 
organised  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  adjoining  British  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  to  break  through  the  habit  of  seclusion  which 
has  been  prevalent  for  many  years.  The  party,  which  included 
the  Resident,  the  Minister,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Assigned 
Districts,  and  a  large  number  of  the  State  officials,  went  to 
Aurangab^d,  where  there  was  a  large  assemblage  of  the  Niz4m^8 
subjects  to  receive  him.  After  the  young  chief  had  undergone 
a  course  of  explanation  of  the  various  branches  of  revenue  and 
general  administration,  the  party  returned  to  Hydrab4d.  Very 
shortly  after  their  arrival  Sir  SdUr  Jang  was  attacked  by  cholera, 
and  died  on  February  8,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  of  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  State  he  had  so 
long  administered.  Memorials  of  the  deceased  statesman  were 
instantly  subscribed  for  by  all  classes,  European  and  Native,  both 
in  and  out  of  Hydrabdd,  and  the  following  Guzette  Extraordinary 
was  issued  on  February  10  by  the  Government  of  India : — 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  the  Governor-General  in  OotineU 
announces  the  deat£,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst.,  from  cholera,  of  Hit 
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Excellency  the  Naw^bSir  ^6^&r  Jang,  G.C.S.I.,  the  Regent  and  Minister  of 
the  Hydrabid  State.  By  this  unhappy  event  the  British  Government  has 
lost  an  enlightened  and  experienced  friend  ;  His  Highness  the  Niz^lm  a  wise 
and  faithful  servant ;  and  the  Indian  community  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
representatives. 

It  18  not  the  place  here  to  recount  the  story  of  what  the 
deceased  had  done  for  his  native   State,  and  the  distinguished 
services  he  had  rendered  to  both  the  late  Niz^m  and  the  British 
Government ;  but  we  must  mention  that  a  few  months  before  his 
lamented  death  he  had  organised  some  extensive  changes  in  the 
method  of  administration  calculated  to  decrease  both  cost  and 
delay,  and  that  these  arrangements  were  left  by  his  death  incom- 
plete.    The  young  Nizto  does  not  come  of  age  until  early  in 
1884,  so  that  the  administration  during  the  interval  was  carried 
on  by  a  Council  of  Regency,  organised  by  the  late  Resident  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  India.     In  this  Council  the  Nizdm 
has  a  seat  as  President ;  a  young  Sirdar,  Khurshed  Jab,  and  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Bashir-ud-Daulat,  with  the  Pesbkdr,  a  Hindu, 
Raja  Sir  N^raindra  Prasad,  as  members ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
S&14r  Jang,  named  Mir  Liakat  'Ali,  as  secretary.     Practically,  the 
greater  part  of  the  administration^  rests  with  the  last-named  and 
the  Peshk&r.     The  removal  of  the  strong  hand  of  Sir  Sdldr  Jang 
was  soon  followed  by  symptoms  of  the  unsettled  character  of  the 
resident  upper  classes,  who  have  been  celebrated  for  many  years  for 
their  intrigues  and  for  their  covert  dislike  of  the  strict  discipline 
enforced  by  the  unswerving  policy  of  the  late  Minister.     Passing 
over  one  or  two  street  affrays  between  the  police  and  the  armed 
retainers  of  the  nobles,  we  need  only  mention  a  case  that  excited 
some  comment  in  the  press  generally,  especially  in  that  portion  of 
it  conducted  and  read  by  the  literate  classes  of  the  capital  cities. 
It  may  be  recollected  that  in  the  time  of  Sir  Sdl^r  Jang  there  was 
considerable  talk  about  a  new  line  of  railway  through  the  Chandah 
coal  tract,  and  the  late  Minister  was  strongly  in  favour  of  its 
execution,  though  raising  a  question  regarding  the  agency  through 
which  it  should  be  undertaken.     It  is  believed  that  the  Indian 
Government  was  of  opinion,  for  political  reasons  which  it  is  super- 
fluous to  bring  forward   here,  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  Paramount  Power.     The  Minister,  on 
the  other  hand,  desired  to  make  his  own  arrangements  with  the 
capitalists  who  would  agree  to  take  up  the  contract,  and  intended 
apparently  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  this  direction  in  England. 
On  his  death,  however,  an  agitation  was  got  up  in  HydrabM  and 
the  surrounding  districts  in  opposition  to  the  project,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  held  under  the  presidency  of  one  Dr.  Argondth,  a  Bengali, 
and  the  principal  of  the  Hydrab^d  College,  resulting  in  a  telegram 
to  the  Viceroy,  asking  him  to  suspend  any  decision  on  the  subject 
until  after  the  receipt  of  a  monster  petition,  said  to  be  signed  by 
1,500  of  the  principal  men  in  the  State.     The  president  of  this 
meeting  was  immediately  suspended,  and  justified  his  action  by 
referring  to  the  number  of  signatures  he  had  obtained ;  but  on 
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inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  latter  contained  a  good  many 
either  false  or  obtained  on  incorrect  information  of  the  contentis 
and  object  of  the  petition.  It  also  appeared  that  Dr.  Argon&tb 
had  written  to  request  the  Joint  Administrators  to  submit  to  the 
*  Council,'  of  which  he  was  president,  all  the  papers  concerning 
the  proposed  line,  for  the  opinion  of  that  Council.  As  Dr.  Argon&th 
was  the  paid  servant  of  the  State,  and  was  proved  to  have  taken  the 
leading  part  in  the  whole  agitation,  which  included  an  attempt  to 
excite  to  hostile  demonstrations  the  unruly  Pathdn  and  Arab 
leaders  of  the  bodyguards  of  the  nobles,  the  administration  took 
the  simple  course  of  deporting  the  offending  principal  across  the 
frontier,  with  a  prohibition  of  his  reappearing.  He  remained, 
therefore,  at  Sholapur,  on  the  borders  of  HydraMd,  and  continued 
his  meetings  against  the  railway  from  the  safety  of  British  terri- 
tory. With  him  was  deported  the  secretary  to  the  Council  of  agi- 
tation, a  Parsi,  also  in  the  State  service.  Apart  from  this  incident, 
which  was  founded  on  a  false  report  spread  amongst  the  nobles  to 
the  effect  that,  in  order  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  new  line,  the 
districts  of  Naldrug  and  Aurangab^d  were  to  be  hypothecated  to 
the  concessionaires,  there  was  no  doubt  a  genuine  dislike  of  the 
project  amongst  the  conservative  party — a  dislike  which  had  only 
been  suppressed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Minister.  It  was  even 
rumoured  that  in  the  Council  of  Regency  itself  opinion  was  by  no 
means  united,  and  that  the  Nizdm  and  Bashir-ud-Daulat  were 
against  the  Joint  Administrators  and  Khurshed  Jah.  An  emissary 
was  sent,  however,  to  England  in  the  spring,  a  Company  was 
floated,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  contract  for  the  line  had  been 
accepted  by  a  leading  firm  in  London.  The  importance  of  the 
opening  out  of  the  country  through  which  the  line  will  pass  is 
not  to  be  denied,  and  a  large  revenue  is  expected  in  time  to  be 
reaped  by  the  State  from  the  undertaking.  The  obstacles  are 
political  considerations,  into  which  enter  both  the  treaty  rela- 
tions with  the  British  Government  and  any  financial  dealings 
with  European  firms,  such  as  brought  this  same  State  into 
difficulties  a  couple  of  generations  ago.  The  present  proposal  is 
to  extend  the  State  line  now  running  between  Hydrab&d  and 
Shahab^,  to  Chandah,  by  Warangal,  to  join  the  British  State 
line  from  Warorah,  the  junction  to  be  at  the  river  Wardha,  where 
a  bridge  mil  be  built  by  the  Nizdm's  Government.  There  would 
be  branch  lines  to  the  Goddwari  as  well  as  further  to  the  south, 
and  the  arrangement  proposed  includes  a  concession  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  State  mines  to  a  London  company.  The  system  would, 
if  carried  out,  be  the  largest  undertaking  yet  entered  upon  by  a 
native  State,  and  was  strongly  backed  by  influential  retired  Anglo- 
Indian  officers  in  London. 

The  young  Nizdm  is  to  be  installed  on  attaining  his  majority 
next  year.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of 
the  latter  event,  owing  to  the  respective  calendars  of  the  English 
and  Muhammadan  authorities  not  being  in  haimony  one  with  the 
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other,  but  the  event  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  February  1884,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Viceroy. 

In  Mysore,  as  in  Hydrabdd,  an  administrator  passed  away 
whom  the  State  could  but  ill  spare,  though  the  gap  he  leaves  is  by 
no  means  comparable  to  that  experienced  by  the  Muhammadan 
State,  and  is  due  more  to  the  critical  juncture  of  affairs  than  to 
the  personal  influence  of  the  deceased.  The  Diwdn  Eanguchdrlia, 
who  died  in  the  middle  of  January,  had  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  State,  and  had  directed  the  whole  of  the 
administration  since  the  rendition  in  1881.  On  his  death,  several 
competitors  appeared  on  the  scene,  as  there  has  been  for  some 
time  a  rivalry  between  the  Mysorean  officials  and  those  born  outside 
the  State.  The  successor  selected,  however,  was  an  adherent  of 
the  deceased  Diw^n,  Shesh^dri  Aiyar  by  name,  Comptroller  of  the 
Bdja's  Household,  and  closely  connected  with  the  organization  of 
the  new  departments  carried  out  by  the  Rdja  last  year.  One  of 
the  innovations  introduced  this  year  was  a  sort  of  Council,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  different  classes,  before  which  the 
Diw^n  published  his  statement  of  the  financial  and  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  past  year,  and  explained  his  proposals  for  that 
to  follow.  A  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions and  local  boards,  such  as  exist  in  British  territory,  was  also 
introduced,  and  the  revenue  administration  was,  by  an  Act  of  the 
R^ja,  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  Gaikwar's  State,  too,  lost  its  Minister,  Sir  Mddhawa  Rao, 
who  retired  early  in  the  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Muhamma- 
dan of  rank,  once  in  the  British  revenue  service,  but  for  some  time 
past  engaged  on  similar  work  under  the  Baroda  administration. 

Two  smaller  States,  both  under  the  Bombay  Grovemment,  lost 
the  services  of  their  Chief  Ministers  during  the  year,  though  not  by 
either  death  or  retirement.  In  Cambay,  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  made  an  exodus  in  January  from  the  State  into  the 
adjacent  district,  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of  others.  From 
this  retreat  they  sent  to  the  Local  Government  complaints  against 
the  Diwdn,  a  Hindu  from  Bombay,  recently  appointed.  On  an 
inquiry,  conducted  by  the  Political  Agent,  it  appeared  that  the 
measures  introduced  into  a  retrograde  State  by  the  inconsiderate 
energy  of  the  new  administrator  had  been  carried  out  without 
judgment  or  tact,  whilst  there  had  been  also  unpopular  appoint- 
ments of  oflBcials  connected  with  the  Diwfin.  Before  the  decision 
of  Government  was  received,  the  Nawdb  had  dismissed  the  ob- 
noxious Minister. 

The  Jundgadh  affair  was  more  serious,  and  far  more  discreditable 
to  those  concerned.  The  dispute  which  occasioned  the  action  of  the 
Nawdb  is  a  long  one,  and  had  been  considered  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  some  years  before.  The  outlines  are  as  follows.  In  this  State 
are  some  hereditary  village  watchmen,  of  a  caste  known  as  Maiya, 
who  used  to  be  bound  to  perform  certain  duties  in  their  villages, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  crops  and  other  property 
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of  the  residents.     As  the  State  advanced  in  civilisation  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abandon  the  rough  protection  afforded  by  this  body  of 
men  for  an  organised  police  force,  and  an  arrangement  became 
necessary  regarding  the  land  held  free  by  the  Maiyas  on  consider- 
ation of  their  services.      The  latter  were  unwilling  to  abandon 
their  lands  or  to  pay  a  quit-rent,  and   the  disagreement  came 
successively  before  the  Political  Agent,  the  Local  Government,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.     It  was  decided  that  a  light  quit-rent 
should  be  fixed,  and  the  Maiyas  relieved  from  the  obligation  of 
performing  village  service.      Through  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  local  Political  Officer,  the  quit-rent  demanded  by  the  State 
was  far  above  what  was  intended  by  the  Government,  or  what  was 
reasonably  payable  on  the  class  of  land  compared  with  that  held 
at  full  rates  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Maiyas  again  resisted 
the  claim.      The  State  then  confiscated  the  whole  of  their  crops, 
and  the  Maiyas  adopted  the  usual  resource  of  the  discontented  in 
the   Kathiawar   Peninsula,  as  in   Cambay,  and  "  went  out,"   or 
retired  to  a  hill  just  outside  the   Jun&gadh  limits*     Here  they 
remained,  awaiting  the  reduction  of  their  rent,  but  without  any 
act  of  violence.     They  had,  however  a  few  arms,  and  the  Jun^Lgadh 
authorities  represented  to   the  Political  Agent  that  the  Maiyas 
might  attack  the  State  officers,  or  at  least  take  to  robbing  the 
travellers  who  passed  by  their  place  of  refuge.      Thereupon  the 
Agent  seems  to  have  authorised  the  State  to  proceed  to  take  the 
Maiyas   into    custody.     What   followed   is  not   to   be    gathered 
in   detail   from   the   evidence   given  by  the   State   or   Political 
Officers,  as  the  police,  composed  of  Arabs,  Mekr&nis,  Path&ns,  and 
other  martial  and  pugnacious  classes,  were  left  to  manage  the  cap- 
ture as  they  pleased.     The  result,  however,  was,  that  with  the  loss 
of  four  men  wounded  by  shot  and  three  by  sword-cuts,  the  State 
Police  attacked  the  hill  and  killed  over  eighty  of  the  Maiyas  either 
in  cold  blood,  or  whilst  the  latter  were  in  flight  and  unarmed,  for 
only  forty-six  firearms  and  forty-two  swords  were  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fugitives.     The  heads  of  the  dead  were  cut  oflF,  and  the 
Minister,  after  conveying  the  congratulations  of  the  State  to  the  suc- 
cessful Arab  in  command  of  the  police,  actually  took  out  the  Ifaw&b 
in  procession  to  meet  the  victorious  force  on  its  return  with  the 
heads  of  the  Maiyas  in  carts.     It  was  only  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Political  Officer,  who  arrived  just  in  time,  that  prevented  this 
ghastly   procession   from   entering   the   town   in   triumph.     The 
resolution  of  the  Local  Government  published  in  connection  with 
the  inquiry  that  followed  was  much  and  adversely  criticised  by 
the  press,  as  it  seemed  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  minimising 
the  fault  of  the  State,  and  in  proving  the  Maiyas  to  have  been 
actually  in  armed  outlawry.     It  suggested  the  dismissal  of  the 
bulk  of  the  mercenaries  employed  in  the  police,  or  at  least  their 
being  withdrawn  from  district  work  and  placed  as  treasury  and 
palace  guards,  and  expressed  its  regret  at  the  rest  of  the  occurrences 
tliat  took  place,  including  the  part  taken  by  the  Diwdn  and  his 
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deputy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  senior  member  of  the  Bombay 
Comicil,  Mr.  Ravenscroft,  put  on  record  a  very  strongly- worded 
protest  against  and  dissent  from  the  decision  of  his  colleagues,  and 
suggested  the  censure  of  the  Naw^b  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
Diwto,  himself  an  Arab,  and  his  deputy,  a  Brdhman.  The  Maiyas, 
in  their  turn,  appealed  for  redress  to  the  Governor- General  in 
Council,  and  that  authority  took  the  view  of  Mr.  Ravenscroft,  and 
strongly  censured  the  young  Naw^b,  ordered  the  dismissal  of  the 
Diw&n  and  his  deputy,  with  a  stringent  warning  to  the  authorities 
as  to  the  necessity  for  improving  the  administration  that  would 
admit  of  such  atrocities.  The  real  matter  in  issue — that  is,  the 
rent  payable  by  the  Maiyas — was  referred  to  the  investigation  of 
an  independent  authority  who  was  not  likely  to  be  biassed  by  pre- 
vious experience  of  Kathiawar  politics. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  action  of  the  State  in  the  above 
unfortunate  aflFair  may  be  mentioned  one  or  two  occurrences  else- 
where under  purely  native  rule.  In  Udaipur,  for  instance,  a  first- 
class  chief  of  good  family  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed 
by  order  of  the  B&ja,  a  ruler  of  the  same  caste,  for  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  a  rival  Bajput  chief,  whom  the  accused  had  besieged 
in  his  village.  In  Jaipur,  again,  a  case  of  sati  performed  by  the 
widow  of  the  Bajput  headman  of  the  village,  with  the  connivance 
and  aid  of  her  connections,  led  to  the  conviction  by  the  B4ja  of 
all  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  the  sentence  of  the  actual  assist- 
ants in  it  to  imprisonment  for  various  terms  of  from  three  to 
seven  years.  In  this  State,  too,  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art, 
chiefly  manufactured  in  Bajput&na,  was  held  by  the  chief,  with 
the  aid  of  a  European  medical  officer  attached  to  the  Agency,  and 
seems  to  have  been  very  successful,  over  6,600  exhibits  being 
presented. 

In  other  States  little  worthy  of  special  mention  took  place 
during  the  period  under  review. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

Amongst  the  chief  official  moves  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  year  may  be  mentioned,  first,  that  of  Major  Baring  (now  Sir 
Evelyn),  from  the  post  of  Financial  Member  of  Council  to  that  of 
EngUsh  plenipotentiary  in  Egypt,  in  succession  to  Sir  E.  Malet. 
The  post  thus  vacated  was  assigned  to  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  who 
thus  returned  to  India  after  an  absence  in  Egypt  of  over  five  years. 
There  were  changes,  too,  in  the  Chief  Commissionerships  of  Burmah 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  also  in  the  Residentships  of  Hydra- 
b&d  and  Mysore.  Amongst  the  appointments  less  important  in  an 
administrative  light,  but  of  some  political  and  social  moment,  is 
that  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Meerut  Division  of  the  Bengal  Army,  with  the  reversion,  it  is 
stated,  of  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  Bombay.    The  Prince 
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arrived  in  Bombay  in  November,  and  was  received  with  due  honour 
in  that  town,  and  at  the  various  stages  of  his  journey  to  his 
military  station. 

The  history  of  the  army  during  the  year  is  one  of  intenial 
administration   without   any  field   operations.     The  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Native  Army  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  strengfth 
of  111,411  men,  or  456  above  that  of  the  old  cadre.     The  reduc- 
tion in  expense  was  not  as  great,  however,  this  year  as  had  been 
expected,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  certain  claims  on  account 
of  non-effective  services  overlooked  for  many  years  by  the  home 
authorities.     There  was  a  large  expenditure,  moreover,  on  small* 
arms  ammunition,  as  that  manufactured  in  Kirkee  was  found  on 
investigation  to  be  useless,  so  that  it  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh 
supplies  in  excess  of  the  estimated  outturn  at  Dum-Dum.     After 
the  investigation  and  the  consequent  change  in  the  management 
of  the  factory,  it  was  stated  that  the  powder  made  at  Poona  was 
in  fault  as  well  as  the  ammunition.     Some  savings  were  effected 
by  the  abolition  of  regimental  in  favour  of  station  hospitals ;  one 
establishment  thus  serving  a  whole  depot  or  cantonment.     The 
new  transport  department  was  thoroughly  manned,  and  enabled  to 
mobilise  45,000  troops  with  complete  ambulance  and  carriage  at 
short  notice.    The  use  of  carrier-pigeons  in  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment was  tried  as  an  experiment,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  some  foreign  armies.     The  additional  expense  thrown  on  the 
Indian  Treasmry  by  the  short-service  system,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  represented  strongly  to  the  home  authorities,  was  some- 
what reduced  this  year  by  a  system  of  bounty  to  time-expired  men, 
who  were  thus  induced  to  re-enlist  for  four  years  or  longer.     The 
cost  of  transporting  them  back  to  England  was  thus  saved.     One 
of  the  results  of  this  change  was  somewhat  curious.     There  has 
been  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number  of  married  men  in  the 
ranks  under  the  short-service  system,  but  on  receipt  of  the  bounty 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  bachelors  who  had  elected  to 
serve  the  additional  time  asked  for  permission  to  marry  instead  of 
spending  or  investing  their  money.     The  spread  of  temperance  in 
the  European  troops  was  remarkable.     In  Bangalore  it  is  stated 
that  one-foiurth  of  the  men  were  abstainers.     The  substitution  of 
Indian  for  English-made  stores  has  been  gradually  progressing  in  the 
army,  and  in  many  cases  the  former  turn  out  to  be  all  that  is  required. 
Unfortunately,  as  pointed  out  by  the  financial  authorities,  no  very 
great  saving  in  this  direction  can  be  expected  until  iron  and  steel 
can  be  turned  out  in  India  equal  in  fineness  to  that  got  in  Europe. 

As  regards  naval  matters,  the  East  Indian  Station  Fleet  was 
during  the  year  distributed  mostly  at  a  distance  from  the  continent, 
in  the  eastern  seas,  and  watching  events  in  Madagascar.  Late  in 
the  year  a  portion  of  the  fleet  went  to  the  Red  Sea,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbances  amongst  the  Arabs  near  Suakim,  on  the  west 
coast.  In  the  disputes  between  the  Im&m  of  Muscat  and  his 
connections,  aided  by  some  Arabs,  which  ended  iu  the  siege  and 
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partial  bombardment  of  the  chief  town,  one  of  the  smaller  British 
vessels  intervened  to  save  the  persons  and  property  of  the  British 
subjects  and  the  citizens  as  much  as  possible,  and  helped  to  drive 
off  the  assailing  tribes  by  means  of  its  long-range  shells,  but  the 
affair  was  not  of  great  importance. 

The  various  measures  brought  forward  for  the  encouragement 
of  local  government  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  preliminary 
stage,  save  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Central  Provinces,  where 
the  required  legislation  was  considered  last  year,  and  passed  into 
law  early  in  that  imder  review.  The  working  of  even  this  Act 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  form  the  basis  of  any  opinion  as  to  its 
advantages,  whilst  the  Bills  on  the  same  subject  for  other  Pro- 
vinces have  been  passed  in  two  cases  only,  and  then  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  local  arrangements  which  are  necessary  to  make  them 
workable.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  various  proposals  will 
be  finally  adopted  in  time  for  the  scheme  to  be  in  action  in  all  the 
chief  Provinces  by  April  1  next.  The  main  lines  of  all  are  almost 
uniform.  The  election  of  a  certain  majority  of  the  members,  the 
extended  power  of  the  Boards  over  the  local  funds  entrusted  to 
them,  and  the  provision  of  official  supervision  instead  of  direct 
initiation  and  interference,  seem  to  be  the  principal  ends  in  view, 
though  in  all  the  Bills  the  power  reserved  to  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  local  official  authorities  is  considerably  greater  than 
what  was  suggested  in  the  Circular  issued  on  the  subject  by  the 
Supreme  Government  in  May  1882.  In  mimicipalities  more 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  autonomy,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  the  plans  adopted  show  signs  of  being  successful.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  local  feelings,  such  as  those  on  religion 
and  sect,  are  too  high  to  allow  of  the  administration  of  the  Cor- 
poration by  a  non-official,  and  the  District  Officer  of  the  neigh- 
bouring division  has  had  to  take  upon  himself  the  presidentship. 
It  has  been  found  advisable,  too,  to  reserve  in  all  cases  the  power 
of  nominating  a  portion  of  the  Committee,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  the  wire-pulling  that  is  so  dreaded  by  certain  classes 
of  the  hereditary  leading  families.  The  general  results,  accord- 
ingly, mil  not  be  apparent  till  some  years  have  passed.  The 
Viceroy  admitted  his  anticipation  of  some  faulty  administration 
in  the  beginning,  but  trusted  to  the  supervision  of  the  local 
authorities  to  prevent  serious  failures,  whilst  without  such  a  trial 
no  improvement  could,  he  thought,  be  expected  either  now  or 
hereafter. 

The  year  has  been  characterised  by  few  serious  riots  or 
disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  save  in  Burmah.  On 
January  1 7  an  attack  was  made  on  the  town  of  Nanpur,  in  All 
Raj  pur,  in  Central  India,  by  a  party  of  Bhils  and  Vilayatis,  or 
Afgh&ns  and  Rohillas,  under  one  Chitu,  a  Bhil.  The  Malwa  Bhil 
Corps  and  a  detachment  of  Central  Indian  Horse,  with  some 
Native  Infantry,  managed  to  disperse  the  marauders,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Bombay  Local  Police  Force,  to  capture  the 
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leaders,  tliough  not  till  after  a  considerable  chase.  Theinvestigatian 
into  the  cause  of  the  riots  was  held  on  the  spot,  and  showed  that 
the  Bhils  had  been  discontented  for  some  time  with  the  rigvms 
of  a  Diw&n  who  was  practically  the  chief.  They  accardingly 
retired  to  their  fastnesses,  asking  for  a  real  chief  of  the  raling 
family,  with  the  alternative  of  setting  up  Chitu  for  themselves.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  their  cause  gathered  to  itself  all  the  wild 
characters  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the  movement  spread, 
the  Vildyatis,  of  whom  there  are  a  good  number  unemployed  in 
Central  India,  joined  them  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder.  The  ring- 
leaders were  tried  and  convicted  by  the  Political  Court  at  Indore. 
A  few  robberies  in  gangs,  with  other  symptoms  of  an  imsettled 
state  of  feeling,  were  reported  amongst  the  Korwas,  a  ¥rild  tribe  of 
Sirgujah,  in  the  Chotah  Nagpur  division  of  Bengal,  but  beyond 
this  there  were  no  predatory  raids. 

Perhaps  a  more  serious  class  of  offences  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country  is  that  of  sectarian  riots,  especially  between  the 
Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans  of  the  larger  towns.  Last  year 
and  the  year  before  we  had  to  chronicle  grave  disturbances  of  this 
sort.  This  year,  though  they  have  not  been  absent,  showing  the 
smouldering  of  enmity  always  ready  to  break  into  flame,  those 
that  are  recorded  are  less  fierce  than  the  occurrences  at  either 
Multan  or  Salem.  In  Calicut,  Ikbalpur,  Bh&galpur,  and  Dacca 
the  Muhammadans  seem  to  have  been  the  aggressors  in  tbe 
disturbances  that  took  place.  In  the  last-named  town  they  made 
the  Hindus  dismount  from  a  marriage  procession  as  they  passed  the 
Muhammadan  bouses.  In  Ikbalpur,  a  private  dispute  between  two 
members  of  the  different  religions  was  magnified  into  a  race  quarrel, 
but  happily  was  settled  by  the  tact  of  a  Muhammadan  magistrate 
belonging  to  a  good  family  of  the  place.  In  Bh^igalpur,  the 
quarrel  was  about  that  frequent  occurrence,  the  purchase  by  a 
Hindu  money-lender  of  some  land  on  which  a  Muhammadan 
Masjid,  probably  in  ruins,  was  built.  The  purchaser  refused  the  offers 
made  by  the  Muliammadan  leaders  for  the  ground,  and  bricked 
up  the  approach  to  the  building.  The  opposing  party  mobbed  the 
place,  threatened  both  the  owner  and  the  police  whom  he  had 
called  in,  and  finally  attacked  the  latter,  who  fired  in  self-defence, 
and  killed  one  and  wounded  several  others.  In  Calicut  the 
Muhammadans  marched  with  a  band  past  a  Hindu  temple  at  a  time 
when  they  knew  that  a  ceremony  was  being  performed  inside ;  the 
offended  parties  were  prudent  enough  not  to  attack  the  offenders, 
but  laid  a  formal  complaint  against  them,  and  proved  their  case. 
At  the  Muhammadan  festivals  of  the  Bakra  'Id,  which  with  the 
Muharram  is  the  most  usual  time  for  a  demonstration,  only  two 
uproars  took  place ;  one  at  Bombay,  the  other  at  Delhi.  Both  bore 
almost  exactly  the  same  features.  The  Miihammadans  wished  to 
carry  out  their  ceremony  of  killing  a  cow,  for  which  permission  is 
granted,  not  in  the  secluded  place  where  they  are  instructed  to  go, 
but  in  a  place  where  they  thought  the  Hindus  would  dislike  to  see 
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the  performance.  In  Delhi  a  riot  actually  took  place,  though  only 
four  men  were  injured ;  but  iq  Bombay  the  police  arrested  the  ring- 
leaders and  dispersed  their  followers  with  ease,  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  more  turbulent  class  of  Muhammadans,  but  were  mostly 
weavers  and  dyers.  In  the  chief  town  of  the  small  State  of  Dr4n- 
gadra,  in  Kathiawar,  occurred  the  only  riot  in  which  the  Hindus 
were  the  aggressors.  They  resisted  the  progress  of  a  procession  of 
Bohorahs,  a  class  of  Muhammadans,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
were  not  allowed  by  custom  to  ride  through  any  part  of  the  town. 
The  chief  himself  settled  the  matter.  On  the  whole,  though  so 
slight,  these  disputes  tend  te  show  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
still  existing  between  the  two  great  masses  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, and  its  readiness  te  break  out  whenever  official  discipline 
and  vigilance  are  at  all  relaxed.  In  some  of  the  cases  reported, 
especially  from  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
Muhammadans  are  both  less  numerous  and  less  educated  in 
political  action  than  the  upper  classes  of  Hindus,  it  appears  that 
some  discontent  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  elective 
system  into  the  towns,  since  the  votes  of  the  majority,  diligently 
and  skilfully  collected,  have  the  effect  of  extruding  the  representa- 
tives of  the  minority  from  the  Corporation  save  as  the  nominees 
of  Government,  a  position  which  can  be  cast  in  their  teeth  by 
the  rest  of  the  members.  This  disadvantage,  which  would  seem 
of  little  political  moment  when  the  community  is  homogeneous, 
becomes  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  case  of  discordant  races 
and  religious  creeds. 

But,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  India,  the  race-conflict 
that  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  prospects  of  the  country 
is  not  that  between  two  indigenous  and  subject  races,  which,  as  in 
the  instances  mentioned  above,  finds  vent  in  isolated  and  local 
disturbances,  but  one  which  in  an  acute  form  is  happily  but  rarely 
manifested — ^namely,  serious  disagreement  between  the  race  in 
whose  hands  the  reins  of  power  are  now  placed,  and  any  class  of  the 
native  population.  When  classes  are  at  issue,  and  the  dispute 
is  not  local,  the  results  travel  with  modified  force  and  direction 
to  all  the  centres  in  which  the  divided  interests  are  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other. 

Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  year,  which,  though  in  many, 
indeed  in  most,  respects  one  of  progress  and  prosperity,  will  be 
distinguished  in  history  by  one  of  these  class  dissensions,  arising 
out  of  a  legislative  proposition  initiated  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  which  created  such  a  ferment  throughout  the  whole 
of  Eastern  India,  and  established  such  an  animosity  between  native 
and  European,  that  all  the  cordiality  and  mutual  trust  which  has 
been  gradually  built  up  since  the  Mutiny  may  be  said,  as  far  as 
those  parts  and  certain  classes  are  concerned,  to  have  been  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  entire  demolition  by  the  course  of  a  month's 
agitation. 

Though  the  measure  in  question  was  one  that  affected  to  any 
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great  extent  one  or  two  Provinces  only,  and  those  not  immediateljy 
the  agitation,  helped  on  by  one  or  two  other  causes  of  dissatisfiEUstion 
previously  existing,  was  carried  into  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and 
even  became  a  party  question  in  England,  and  the  leading  topic 
connected  with  India  that  was  discussed  in  home  politics  during 
the  whole  year.  It  is  a  very  hard  task  to  set  down  concisely  and 
yet  fully  the  merits  of  the  case  for  both  sides  in  the  controversy, 
because  it  has  not  only  received  the  opinions  of  most  of  the  leading 
officials  in  India,  but  has  formed  the  stock  subject  for  months  of 
the  Indian  press,  and  has,  moreover,  been  plentifully  diluted  by 
comments,  parliamentary  and  journalistic,  in  England.  The 
mass  of  literature  thus  available  is  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  of 
digestion  by  the  fact  that  into  the  controversy  opinion  largely 
enters,  and  the  opinion  or  sentiment  of  those  perhaps  most 
entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  matter  is  largely  tempered  with  the 
caution  of  the  administrator,  so  that,  instead  of  an  array  of 
authorities  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  question,  we  find  every 
possible  gradation  of  view  between  unqualified  dissent  and  equally 
frank  agreement.  Without  touching  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
therefore,  we  recount  it  below  in  its  historical  aspect. 

The  measure  in  question,  then,  is  officially  termed  '*  A  Bill  to 
amend  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure^  1882,  ao  far  as  it  rdalea 
to  the  eocerciae  of  juriadiciion  over  European  British  aubjecta.^*  We 
may,  however,  mention  that  it  is  popularly  known  both  in  India 
and  England  by  the  title  of  the  **  Ilbert  Billj^  from  the  Legal 
Member  of  Council  who  introduced  it.  In  the  ordinary  routine 
of  this  post  the  Legal  Member  has  to  introduce  numbers  of 
proposals,  any  one  of  which  can  be  said  to  be  equally  entitled 
with  that  in  question  to  bear  his  name ;  but  on  the  present  occasion, 
either  from  the  belief  that  Mr.  Ilbert  had  been  the  chief  mover  in 
the  question,  or  owing  to  what  the  Calcutta  public  held  to  be  the 
strong  general  tendency  of  his  opinions,  the  press  at  once  associated 
his  name  exclusively  with  this  Jurisdiction  Bill.  We  now  give 
the  ''  Objects  and  Reasons,"  as  published  under  his  signature  on 
January  30. 

1.  Shortly  after  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Act  X.  of  1882,  was 
passed,  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  provisions  of  that  Code  which 
limit  the  jurisdiction  over  European  British  subjects  outside  the  Presidenoy 
towns  to  judicial  officers  who  are  themselves  European  British  subjects  should 
not  be  modified.  It  was  thought  anomalous  that,  whilst  natives  of  India 
were  admitted  to  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  and  held  competent  to 
discharge  the  highest  judicial  duties,  the^  should  be  deemed  incoinpetent 
to  be  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  European  British 
subjects  outside  the  Presidency  towns. 

2.  After  consulting  the  Local  (rovemments^  the  Qovemment  of  India 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  come  for  modifying  the 
existing  law  and  removing  the  present  bar  upon  the  investment  of  native 
Magistrates  in  the  interior  with  powers  over  European  British  subjects.  The 
Govermnent  of  India  has  accordingly  decided  to  settle  the  question  of  juris- 
diction over  European  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  from  the  Code  at 
once  and  completely  every  judicial  disqualification  which  is  baaed  merely  on 
race  distinctions. 
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3.  With  this  object  the  present  Bill  has  been  prepared.  In  Section  1  it 
amends  Section  22  of  the  Code,  which  provides  that  only  European  British 
subjects  can  be  appointed  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  gives  the  Government 
power  to  appoint  to  that  office  such  persons  as  it  thinks  fit  belonging  to  the 
following  classes  : — 

fa)  Members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service. 
6)  Members  of  the  Native  Civil  Service  constituted  by  the  rules  made 
under  the  Statute  33  Yic.  cap.  3. 

(c)  Assistant-Commissioners  in  Non-regulation  Provinces. 
{a)  Cantonment  Magistrates, 
and  being  persons  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  Magistrate  of  the  first  class. 

4.  The  Bill  then  in  Section  2  amends  Section  35  of  the  Code,  and  makes 
all  Sessions  Judges  and  District  Magistrates  ex  officio  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

5.  Section  3  repeals  so  much  of  Section  443  of  the  Code  as  limits  jurisdic- 
tion over  European  British  subjects  outside  the  Presidency  towns  to  Magis- 
trates who  are  themselves  European  British  subjects. 

6.  Section  4  repeals  the  similar  provision  of  Section  444  of  the  Code  with 
regard  to  Sessions  Judges. 

7.  Lastly,  Section  5  repeals  Section  450  of  the  Code,  which  provides  for 
the  case  where  the  Sessions  Judge  of  the  division  within  which  the  offence  is 
ordinarily  triable  is  not  a  European  British  subject.  The  same  section  of  the 
Bill  also  repeals  so  much  of  Section  459  of  the  Code  as  provides  that  the 
section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  confer  on  Magistrates  and  Sessions  Judges  out- 
side the  Presidency  towns,  not  being  European  British  subjects,  jurisdiction 
over  European  British  subjects. 

Before  explaining  the  changes  embodied  in  the  above  rather 
technical  language,  it  is  necessary  to  state  briefly  what  the  status 
of  the  European  British  subject  in  India  now  is  with  regard  to  the 
Courts  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  how  it  was  ordained,  a  question  that 
has  been  well  threshed  out  by  the  united  legal  acumen  of  native 
and  European  judges  and  lawyers  since  the  Bill  was  published. 

Up  to  1860  the  class  of  offenders  in  question  were  triable  only 
by  the  Supreme  Courts  in  the  Presidency  towns,  and  by  English 
law.  There  was  an  exception  in  favour  of  certain  petty  cases 
punishable  by  fine.  In  1860  the  Penal  Code  was  passed,  and 
made  applicable  to  all  classes  alike,  within  and  without  the  chief 
towns.  In  the  next  year  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  was  passed, 
maintaining  the  jurisdiction  in  question.  In  the  interval  between 
that  year  and  1872,  when  the  Code  came  under  amendment,  the 
number  of  European  settlers  in  the  outlying  districts  had  largely 
increased,  so  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  additional  High,  Chief,  and 
Becorder's  Courts,  great  administrative  inconvenience  was  felt  as 
regards  the  trial  of  the  cases  concerned.  It  is  true  that,  according 
to  two  or  three  small  Acts  passed  between  1813  and  1860,  a 
Magistrate  of  full  powers  not  a  European  British  subject  might 
try  the  petty  offences  committed  by  one  of  that  race,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  power  was  never  exercised,  and  apparently  the 
contingency  arising  was  not  contemplated  when  the  Act  was 
passed,  and  was  removed  in  1861.  In  1872,  therefore,  it  was 
proposed  to  take  away  the  right  of  the  European  British  subject 
to  trial  by  jury  of  his  countrymen,  save  in  grave  offences,  and  to 
allow  jurisdiction  in  other  cases  to  District  Officers,  that  is,  to 
Sessions  Judges  and  Magistrates  of  the  first  class,  empowered 
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to  sentence  to  imprisonment  up  to   a  year   and  three  months 
respectively.      On   representations  by  the  non-oflScial   European 
members  of  the  Viceregal  Council,  however,  a  proviso  was  inserted 
into  the  new  Act  that  the  extended  jurisdiction  should  be  reserved 
for  Judges  and  Magistrates  who  are  themselves  European  British 
subjects.     In  the  Presidency  towns  such  a  restriction  does  not  now 
exist,  and  for  six  years  past  native  Magistrates  have  been  on  the 
Bench,  the  acquiescence  of  the  race  concerned  being  due,  it  is 
represented,  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the  High  Court,  the 
Bar,  and  an  English  press.     In  1882,  when  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code  again  came  up  for  amendment,  one  of  the  native  members 
of  the  Council  made  a  reference  to  the  subject  of  repealing  the 
race  provisions,  and  the  Viceroy  stated  that  the  matter  was  one 
which  it  was  inconvenient  to  take  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and    should   receive  attention   at   some   future   meeting  of  the 
legislative  body.     This  concludes  the  first  part  of  the  movement; 
but  it  may  be  added  that  in  1872  the  restriction  of  the  jurisdiction 
to   Europeans  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  only,  though  it 
included  a  strong  element,  both  legal  and  non-oflBcial.     We  may 
also   state  here,   and  before  resuming   the    narrative,   that    the- 
privileges  enjoyed  by  European  British  subjects,  apart  from  that 
of  the  race  of  the  trying  authority,  are  these : — No  Court  but  a 
High  Court  can  pass  on  one  of  this  class  of  offenders  a  sentence  of 
more  than  a  year's  imprisonment,  whereas  a  Sessions  Judge  can 
sentence  a  native  to  death,  transportation  for  life,  and  imprison- 
ment up  to  fourteen  years.     By  a  first-class  Magistrate  a  European 
British  subject  can  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  up  to  three 
months  and  a  fine  up  to  1,000  rupees,  and  a  native  offender  to  im- 
prisonment up  to  two  years,  fine,  and  whipping.     The  Magistrates 
of  the  two  grades  below  this  have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  European 
British  subjects  at  all.    Then,  again,  the  European  can  appeal  from 
any  conviction  by  a  Magistrate  either  to  the  Sessions  Judge  or  to 
the  High  Court  direct,  whilst  a  native  can  only  appeal  to  the  former, 
and  when  the  sentence  exceeds  a  certain  minimum.     Lastly,  in 
trials   before  the    High   Couit  half  the  jury  may  be    European 
British   subjects   or   Americans.      None  of  these  privileges  were 
touched  by  the  Bill  under  consideration.     To  resume  ti^e  main 
history.      About  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  in  the  beginning  of  1882,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Lieut.-Grovemor  of  Bengal  by  Babu  B.  L.  Gupta,  a  Beng&li 
gentleman  who  had  passed  into  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  by 
competition  in  England.     He  showed  that  whilst  he  had  held  for 
a  time  the  post  of  Presidency    Magistrate  in  Calcutta  he  had 
ex  officio  exercised  the  jurisdiction  over  European  British  subjects 
which,  on  his  promotion  to  a  higher  office  outside  the  Presidency 
town,  was  withdrawn  from  him.       He  added  the  strong  arguments 
adduced  in  1872  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  to 
natives  of  his  rank  and  position  in  the  Civil  Service.      His  letter 
was  sent  to  the  Government  of  India  with  some  remarks  by  Sir 
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Ashley  Eden,  who  considered  that  the  jurisdiction  over  European 
Brlti^  subjects  should  be  conferred  upon  Covenanted  Civilians 
or  at  least  District  Magistrates  and  Sessions  Judges  irrespective 
of  their  race.  The  correspondence  was  then  circulated  to  the 
Local  Governments  and  Administrations,  whose  opinion  was  asked 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  to  Covenanted  Civilians  generally  who  may 
be  appointed  to  the  rank  of  first-class  Magistrate,  or  at  least  to 
that  of  District  Magistrate  or  Sessions  Judge.  From  the  replies 
received  it  appears  clear  that  the  officers  consulted  assumed  the 
question  to  relate  only  to  the  Competition  Civilians,  and  under 
that  impression  they,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  gave  their 
approval  to  the  proposition.  The  next  step  taken  in  the  matter 
was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  necessary  legislation.  It  seemed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  that  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  in  question 
to  the  Covenanted  Civilians,  or  to  the  District  Magistrates  and 
Sessions  Judges  alone,  would  be  a  measure  not  worth  enacting, 
so  the  Bill  drafted  included,  in  addition  to  the  competition 
men  of  native  birth,  the  Statutory  Civilians  nominated  in  India, 
and  the  two  other  classes  both  also  recruited  by  nomination. 
Without  further  consultation  of  the  Local  Administrations  on 
the  enlarged  proposals,  and  without  inquiry  as  to  the  views 
of  the  non-official  classes  (since  it  is  usual  in  ordinary  cases  to 
obtain  public  criticism  from  the  latter  through  the  publication  of 
the  intended  legislation  in  the  "Grazette"  after  leave  to  introduce 
a  Bill  has  been  granted),  the  Amendment  Bill  was  introduced 
at  Calcutta  on  February  2.  The  European  population  of 
Bengal,  instead  of  being  concentrated,  as  in  Bombay  and  Madras, 
in  the  Presidency  and  other  large  towns,  is  scattered  over  the 
outlying  districts,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Assam,  the  slopes  of  the 
Western  Himalayas,  and  the  coffee  districts  of  the  Nilgiris  and 
Coorg.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill,  therefore,  affected  only  the 
planting  interest  to  any  wide  extent,  as  in  the  three  Presidency 
towns  Europeans  had  been  for  some  time  tried  by  native 
Magistrates  without  opposition.  In  Calcutta,  accordingly,  a  storm 
arose  amongst  the  non-official  classes  that  soon  spread  to  the 
planting  centres  all  over  the  Province.  Meetings  were  held  at 
which  the  strongest  language  was  used  and  the  wildest  proposals 
were  accepted  by  the  general  vote.  Throughout  the  Upper 
Provinces  and  the  Panjdb  it  was  the  same.  In  Bombay,  too, 
where  the  question  was  of  less  practical  moment,  there  was 
considerable  agitation.  It  is  superfluous  to  mention  that  with  a 
large  class  of  educated  natives,  as  in  Calcutta,  a  counter-agitation 
was  got  up,  in  the  course  of  which  much  the  same  sort  of  language 
and  resolutions  were  distinguishing  features,  whilst  the  press  was 
freely  enlisted,  as  in  1833,  in  the  cause  of  both  antagonists,  and  a 
state  of  hostility  was  aroused  unparalleled  since  1857.  The 
native  press  in  other  parts  of  the  country  took  up   the  cry  in 
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support  of  their  Beng&li  brethren,  and  the  question,  which 
practically  affected  the  position  of  but  a  few  thousands  (for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  stated  that  the  provision  regaxdixkg 
Cantonment  Magistrates  was  not  to  be  put  in  force),  was  magnified 
in  flaming  leaders  into  the  vital  aspiration  of  the  250,000,000 
inhabitants  of  India.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  here 
that  in  reality  none  but  the  literate  classes  of  the  natives  in  the 
large  towns  took  the  least  interest  in  any  part  of  the  discussion ; 
but  amongst  the  Europeans  of  every  station  in  life  the  feeling 
adverse  to  the  Bill  was  very  strong,  the  more  so  as  in  the 
European  Vagrancy  Act  a  proviso  already  existed  that,  on  con- 
viction of  a  breach  of  workhouse  discipline,  a  vagrant  should  lose 
the  "privilege"  of  being  tried  for  any  other  offence  by  his  country- 
men— a  fact  on  which  the  agitators  laid  much  stress. 

The  Bill  as  introduced  was  circulated  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Local  Grovemments  and  Administrations,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
Judges  of  the  High  and  Chief  Courts.  It  was  some  time  before 
all  these  reports  were  received  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  agitation  amongst  the  Europeans  and  natives 
of  the  Bengal  and  Assam  Provinces  was  in  no  way  diminished. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  measure  had  to  be  deferred  until 
the  return  of  the  Supreme  Grovernment  from  Simla  to  Calcutta, 
because,  though  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  held  at 
the  Hill  Station,  it  was  obviously  impolitic  to  handle  a  question  to 
which  such  importance  was  attached  by  public  opinion,  as  it  exists 
in  India,  far  away  from  the  centre  of  that  opinion.  The  Bill  had, 
however,  been  considered  in  England,  where  public  meetings  in 
favour  and  against  it  were  held,  and  where  it  had  also  received  the 
approval  of  the  Government  in  Parliament.  Two  casual  circum- 
stances that  had  taken  place  in  ludia  contributed,  unfortunately,  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flames  there.  In  the  first  place,  a  telegraphed 
report  of  the  debate  in  the  Council  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
was  transmitted  by  Beuter's  agency  to  the  Times  in  London  with- 
out the  notification  that  it  was  an  "  official "  despatch,  giving  only 
the  Government  views  with  any  detail.  Secondly,  months  after^ 
wards,  in  telegraphing  the  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  local 
officials  consulted,  Beuter's  Simla  agent  added  a  numerical 
summary  which  was  seriously  altered  during  transmission,  appa- 
rently owing  to  a  misreading  of  a  signaller  somewhere  between 
Teheran  and  England.  As  both  these  slips  erred  on  the  same  dde 
it  was  not  hard  for  the  strongly-biassed  opinion  of  the  English 
press  in  Calcutta  to  attribute  them  to  the  designs  of  the  Viceregal 
circle,  naturally  anxious  to  give  to  the  view  they  took  a  good 
colouring  before  Parliament  rose,  as  the  real  facts  were  not  ascer- 
tainable till  some  time  afterwards.  A  third  event  which  occurred 
in  Calcutta,  just  at  the  time  when  public  opinion  was  most  excited, 
was  the  cominittal  to  gaol  for  two  months  of  a  native  editor  for 
gross  contempt  of  the  High  Court.  This  personage  was  a  some- 
what  prominent   member    of  Calcutta   society.    He   had  been 
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dismissed  from  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  some  years  back  for 
dishonest  conduct,  and  had  become  a  Professor  in  a  private  college 
in  Calcutta,  besides  being  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  an 
Honorary  Magistrate,  and  the  editor  of  the  Bengali^  a  weekly  paper, 
He  was  instantly  magnified  into  the  martyr  of  the  European 
Judges  of  the  High  Court,  actuated  by  race  feeling,  and,  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  the  Bengali  Judge, 
whilst  concurring  in  the  conviction  for  contempt,  dissented  from 
the  infliction  of  a  punishment,  as  the  accused  had  made  an  apology, 
which,  however,  the  rest  of  the.  Judges  had  found  insufficient  and 
unsatisfactory.  Meetings  were  held  all  over  Bengal,  and  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  rest  of  North  and  Central  India,  to  express 
sympathy  and  indignation.  Telegrams  for  his  release  were  flashed 
to  the  Viceroy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
a  special  emissary  was  sent  by  subscription  amongst  the  wealthy 
of  Calcutta  to  procure  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  in  the  Privy 
Council.  That  Committee,  however,  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
High  Court,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  authorities  to  whom  applications 
for  redress  had  been  made  were  necessarily  powerless,  even  had 
they  wished  to  intervene  in  such  a  case. 

By  the  time  this  ebullition  had  subsided,  the  opinions  of  the 
Local  Grovemments  were  ready  for  publication,  and  the  agitation 
recommenced.  The  Bill,  as  it  stood,  was  not  supported  by  a  single 
administration,  though  the  principle  involved  was  admitted  by 
several ;  but  the  modifications  proposed,  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  events  that  had  taken  place  since  the  question  first  arose,  were 
almost  more  impolitic  than  a  complete  condemnation.  The  opinion 
of  those  officials  who  were  perhaps  the  least  unfavourable  to 
the  enactment  may  be  summed  up  in  the  reply  sent  to  the 
reference  by  one  of  the  Madras  District  Officers,  viz. — "  Probably 
innocuous,  but  perfectly  unnecessary."  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion,  numerically  speaking,  of  those  who  did  not  advocate  the 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  Bill  was  in  favour  of  restricting  its 
operation  to  native  civilians  who  had  entered  by  competition  and 
had  attained  the  rank  of  District  Magistrate  or  Judge — a  view 
which,  with  an  extension  to  nominated  civilians.  Lord  North- 
brooke,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Bristol  in  November,  stated  to  be 
that  taken  by  the  British  Government  on  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  position  of  the  question  since  its  first  origin.  This  compro- 
mise seemed  to  satisfy  neither  party,  as  the  Opposition  wanted  the 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  principle  involved,  whilst  the  supporters 
of  the  Bill  considered  its  provisions  even  as  they  stood  not  suffi- 
ciently wide,  and  expected  the  abolition  of  distinction  of  race  in 
every  Court. 

Dming  the  Viceroy's  absence  on  a  shooting  excursion  in 
Kashmir,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  who  had  not  been  connected  with 
the  Government  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  agitation  about  the 
Bill,  returned  to  Calcutta  in  a  ^uo^i-official  capacity,  to  test  the 
real  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the  non-official 
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European  community.  This  visit  resulted  in  an  exchange  of 
views  with  regard  to  a  compromise  less  distasteful  to  the  class 
chiefly  concerned  than  that  announced  hy  different  members  of 
the  Ministry  in  England,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
generally  understood  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  January  .(1884),  when  the  motion  referring  the  ill- 
starred  Bill  to  a  select  committee  would  be  made,  a  compromise 
would  be  announced,  giving  to  Europeans  charged  before  a  District 
Magistrate  or  Sessions  Judge,  whether  European  or  native,  the 
privilege  of  claiming  a  jury  of  which  at  least  one-half  the  mem- 
bers should  be  Europeans.  In  order  to  save  the  dignity  of  the 
office  of  District  Magistrate,  which  by  the  innovation  would  be 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  that  of  a  European  first-class 
magistrate,  left  untouched  by  the  Bill,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
former  officer  was  proposed  to  be  doubled.  As  in  many  districts 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  obtain  a 
European  quorum  on  a  jury,  it  was  proposed  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  case  should  be  triable  by  the  Sessions  Judge, 
who  would,  however,  exercise  with  regard  to  it  a  jurisdiction 
not  exceeding  that  of  a  District  Magistrate.  Here  the  matter 
remained  at  the  end  of  December,  and  if  the  proposals  above 
mentioned  should  be  finally  accepted  it  was  believed  that  the 
agitation  amongst  the  Europeans  would  subside.  During  the 
period  to  which  our  review  relates,  however,  it  must  be  recorded 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
opposing  interests,  either  in  Calcutta  itself,  where  the  social 
entente  cordiale  was  seriously  affected  by  the  dispute,  or  in  the 
planting  districts  of  Bengal  or  Assam ;  and  there  were  rumours  of 
a  coimter-agitation  in  favour  of  trial  by  jury  for  natives  as  well 
as  Europeans,  an  innovation  which  had  never  yet  been  mentioned 
during  the  race  controversy. 

We  may  conclude  this  explanation  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  legal  effects  that  would  have  resulted  from  the  proposed 
modifications  which  have  produced  so  much  lamentable  discord. 
At  present  the  Local  Grovemments  can  appoint  only  Europeans 
to  be  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  these  when  they  are  Magistrates 
of  the  first  class.  Under  the  Bill  native  officials  of  the  four 
classes  mentioned  will  be  eligible  for  such  powers,  and  also 
invested  ex  officio  when  they  are  Judges  and  District  Magistrates. 
But  no  other  classes,  either  European  or  native,  can  be  thus 
appointed,  and  the  Assistant-Judge  must  have  been  three  years  in 
that  position  before  he  can  exercise  this  jurisdiction,  and  then  he 
must  be  duly  and  specially  authorised.  The  provisions  as  they 
stand  were  shown  by  the  Local  Grovemments  to  be  restrictive, 
and  thus  inconvenient,  in  three  ways.  First,  the  power  of  the 
Local  Government  to  invest  non-official  persons  with  the  powers 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  outlying  districts  is  taken  away. 
Secondly,  there  are  a  good  number  of  the  Uncovenanted  Civil 
Service  now  invested  with  these  powers,  and  exercising  them  on 
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the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  magistracy,  but  who  will  in  the 
case  of  future  appointments  be  incapacitated  from  this  jurisdiction. 
Thirdly,  there  is  at  present  no  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  by  a  European  Assistant-Judge,  whilst  now  the  Bill 
imposes  a  period  of  three  years'  probation  and  a  special  investiture. 
Thus  one  of  these  oflScers  who  has  been  promoted  from  a  magis- 
trateship in  which  he  might  have  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
would  have  his  jurisdiction  limited  in  his  superior  position.  The 
Statutory  Civilian  mentioned  in  the  Bill  is  that  class  nominated 
by  the  Local  Governments  without  competition,  as  are  the 
Assistant-Commissioners,  whilst  the  Cantonment  Magistrate  is 
usually  a  military  officer,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  seemed  to 
assume  that  none  but  a  European  would  be  appointed  to  that 
office,  so  that  the  clause  will  be  a  dead  letter.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  all  these  technical  defects  would  have  been  remedied 
in  Committee,  though  of  course  they  were  made  the  most  of  during 
the  agitation.  Lastly,  it  is  alleged  by  the  opponents  that  Lord 
Bipon  pledged  his  own  Government  only  for  the  finality  of  the 
measure,  and  that,  as  it  touches  but  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  status  of  Europeans  with  regard  to  criminal  trials,  the 
abolition  of  the  rest  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years.  On  the  other 
side,  the  native  supporters  of  it  demanded  its  extension  to  all 
classes  of  Magistrates,  and  the  equalisation  of  the  European  to  the 
native  in  regard  to  limitation  of  punishment,  restriction  of  appeal, 
and  trial  by  jury  of  compatriots,  all  of  which  being  untouched  by 
the  Bill  leave  the  anomaly,  they  said,  as  great  as  before,  and 
more  marked.  We  will  here  leave  the  subject  with  the  remark 
that,  however  much  the  principle  involved  may  commend  itself 
to  the  sense  of  equity,  the  political  result  was  most  disastrous  to 
the  harmonious  administration  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  led  to  the  unprecedented  incident 
of  a  public  insult  having  been  oflfered  to  the  Viceroy  on  his  return 
to  the  capital  in  November,  and  to  the  almost  entire  cessation  of 
social  intercourse  between  him  and  the  non-official  public. 

The  so-called  "  Ilbert  Bill "  has  almost  dwarfed  in  its  renown  a 
far  more  intricate  and  important  piece  of  legislation  introduced  by 
the  same  personage  in  the  shape  of  the  "  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,"  or 
the  "Bent  Bill,"  as  it  is  usually  called.  For  some  years  past 
inquiries  have  been  in  progress  regarding  the  status  of  tenants  in 
Bengal.  In  one  part  of  this  Province,  the  East,  it  was  believed 
that  the  Muhammadan  peasantry  had  been  strong  enough  to  hold 
their  own  (if  not  to  get  more  than  their  own)  against  the  Zamin- 
dars;  whilst  in  Behdr,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  latter  class 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
had  become  extremely  miserable,  and  their  hold  on  the  land  most 
precarious  and  uncertain.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  incited 
by  the  riots  of  an  agrarian  character  that  took  place  in  North- 
Eastern  Bengal  some  time  ago,  a  Commission  was  held,  and  the 
results  of  their  labours  embodied  in  a  Bill,  which,  with  a  few 
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alterations,  was  introduced  for  preliminary  consideration  into  the 
Viceregal  Council  this  year.     As  it  is  a  measure  of  great  length, 
and  affecting  the  interests  of  a  vast  numher  of  cultivators,  not  to 
mention  the  Zamindare,  who  had  been  from  the  days  of  the  Com- 
mission strenuously  opposed  to  any  change  of  the  nature  proposed, 
the  Viceroy  suggested  that  a  non-official  vacancy  in  the  Council 
which  occurred  about  the  time  the  Bill  was  ready  for  discussion 
should  be  filled  by  a  member  chosen  by  the  body  of  Zamindars  to 
represent  their  interests.      It  was  also  suggested  afterwards  that  a 
corresponding  nomination  of  a  representative  of  the  Raiyat  should 
})e  conceded ;    but  sucli  a  course  was  not  taken,  as  there  were 
already  members  of  the  original  Committee  on  the  Council  who 
were  thorouglily  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  tenant's  case. 
The  Bill,  which  is  of  a  highly  technical  nature,  was  made  over  to 
a  Select  Committee  almost  as  soon  as  published,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  subjected  to  many  alterations  before  it  passes  into  law.     The 
general  tendency  was  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  tenant  that  it 
excited  great  opposition  amongst  the  Zamindars,  both  native  and 
European,  and  meetings  in  disapproval  of  it  were  held  in  all  parts 
of  the   Province.     The  most  general  censure  was  based  on  the 
assertion  that  instead  of  protecting  the  tenant  cultivator  it  only 
tended  to  support  the  middleman,  generally  an  alien  money-lender 
and  a  non-agriculturist.     Such  a  class  would  evidently  he  able  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  terms  from  the  Zamindar,  but  would  also 
rack-rent  his  sub-tenant.     The  Zamindars  have  the  support  of  the 
British  Indian  Association,  which  is  practically  their  representative 
body,  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  leading  journals  of  Calcutta,  whilst 
the  High  Court,  through  its  Chief  Justice,  also  pronounced  against 
the  Bill.     On  the  other  side  stand  some  of  the  highest  of  the 
Bengal  revenue  authorities,  though  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
in  actual  charge  of  districts   propose  considerable  modiEcations 
before  the  provisions  can  attain  their  intended  object.    The  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Mr.  Rivers  Thompson,  gave  his  support  to  the 
Bill  generally,  though  suggesting  considerable  changes,  partly  due 
to  the  very  different    circumstances   of  Behdr  and  the  Eastern 
districts. 

The  rest  of  the  legislation  of  the  year  contains  little  that  calls 
for  notice  here.  Two  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  position 
of  the  Raiyat  were  entertained — one  the  amendment  of  the  Act 
for  the  relief  of  the  Deccan  Raiyat ;  the  other,  not  yet  passed,  is  a 
Bill  for  regulating  the  advances  of  cash  to  agriculturists,  a  very 
difficult  question,  that  has  been  before  the  Local  Administration  in 
diflFerent  forms  for  some  years.  The  present  attempt  is  to  make 
the  loans  repayable  after  longer  periods,  and  to  allow  greater 
freedom  than  under  the  present  system  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  borrowed.  At  present  the  loan  is  legally  expendable  on  the 
land  or  on  agricidtural  improvements  only,  and  the  repayment, 
with  interest,  must  be  made  within  a  sliort  term  of  years.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  extend  the  term  of  the  payment  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  land  assessment,  which  is  fixed  for  a  longer  term,  and  make  the 
loan  a  charge  for  ninety  years. 

Finance. — The  annual  statement  of  the  financial  administration 
of  the  past  and  current  years,  with  the  estimates  for  the  year 
following,  is  made  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  end 
of  the  period  for  which  the  accounts  are  calculated,  which  in  India, 
as  in  England,  is  from  April  to  the  end  of  March.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  in  the  General  (or  Legislative)  Council  of  the 
Governor-General  can  only  take  place  when  any  fiscal  enactment  is 
brought  forward,  as  the  constituting  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture expressly  excludes  from  the  consideration  of  that  Council  any 
matter  appertaining  specially  to  the  Executive  of  the  country.  It 
has  more  than  once  been  suggested,  as  again  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  the  views  of  the  non-official  members  of  the  Council 
might  be  usefully  obtained  by  means  of  an  unimportant  fiscal 
proposal,  to  be  introduced,  as  it  were,  coUusively,  without  the 
intention  of  proceeding  further  with  it ;  but  such  a  course  never 
extended  beyond  the  columns  of  the  press,  on  which  accordingly 
falls  the  task  of  criticism  and  review  whenever,  as  in  1883,  the 
Statement  takes  the  form  of  a  Minute,  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  Financial  Member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

This  document  was  on  the  occasion  under  review  one  of  special 
interest,  as,  apart  from  the  mere  explanation  and  discussion  of  the 
statistics  concerned.  Major  Baring  introduced  a  new  system  of 
arrangement  of  the  Tables  annexed  to  it,  in  order  to  render  the 
somewhat  complicated  and  peculiar  transactions  of  the  Government 
of  India  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Provincial  Governments  on  the  other,  more  easy  of  appreciation  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  finance,  but  have  no  special  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  system.  The  practical  results  of  this  innovation 
hitherto  apparent  consist  in  a  more  than  usually  clear  statement  of 
the  subject  in  the  annual  exposition  in  Parliament  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.  There  is  also  appended  to  the  Minute  a  note 
on  the  military  accounts  and  estimates  by  General  Wilson,  the 
member  of  Coimcil  in  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  administration, 
as  well  as  interesting  and  valuable  disquisitions  by  Major  Baring 
himself  on  the  wheat  trade,  the  opium  revenue,  the  results  of  the 
abolition  of  most  of  the  import  duties,  and  of  the  reduction  of  the 
salt  duty. 

The  period  to  which  the  Financial  Statement  relates  does  not, 
unfortunately,  coincide  with  that  comprised  within  the  present  re- 
view. We  have  thus  only  the  actuals  for  the  year  ending  with 
March  1882.  For  the  following  year  there  are  the  revised  estimates, 
which  are  probably  on  this  occasion  very  near  the  actuals  that  were 
brought  to  book  up  to  the  end  of  last  March,  and  the  Budget  for 
the  current  year,  which  has  still  three  months  to  run.  The  first 
set  of  returns  has  become  by  this  time  a  matter  of  history  and 
needs  but  a  passing  notice.     It  comprises  the  results  of  the  first 
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year's  adminiBtration  for  which  Major  Baring  is  wholly  responsible. 
The  general  results  show  an  Imperial  balance  of  2,582,7272.,  which 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  855,000i.  The  improve- 
ment is  noteworthy  in  all  the  main  heads  of  revenue,  especially  in 
opium,  salt,  railways  of  both  classes,  and  forests.  The  decrease  in 
the  customs  revenue,  due  to  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  import 
duties,  was  outweighed  by  an  increased  revenue  from  larger  exports 
of  rice.  The  annual  loan,  too,  was  taken  up  at  a  considerably 
higher  rate  than  had  been  expected.  A  favourable  harvest  through- 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  country  had  its  effect  on  the  excise 
revenue,  which  was  more  productive  than  had  been  anticipated  in 
the  estimates.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  were  some  casual  items  on 
both  sides  of  the  account  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  er^ 
ample,  the  English  contribution  to  the  Afghan  War  expenditure 
exceeded  the  net  war  expenses  by  380,600Z.,  and  there  were  some 
lieavy  adjustments  with  the  Provincial  accounts.  The  loss  by  ex- 
change was  also  heavy,  a?,  the  rate  having  advanced  a  little  during 
the  last  portion  of  the  year,  the  Secretary  of  State  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  somewhat  over  the  requirements  for  the  current 
period,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  year,  though  the  rate  for  the 
year  on  the  whole  was  less  favourable  by  a  small  fraction  than  had 
been  allowed  for.  Thus  the  aggregate  of  transactions  may  be  held  to 
have  been  favourable  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  Government 
in  March  1881.  The  above  accounts,  it  must  be  explained,  are 
those  of  revenue  and  expenditure  alone,  and  exclude  the  loan  and 
debt  account,  with  its  accompanying  items  of  receipt  on  account 
of  remittances,  bills  on  England,  and  cash  balances,  as  well  as  the 
deposits  by  guaranteed  and  subsidised  railway  companies,  &c; 
Into  these  adjustments  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  here;  but  it  is 
advisable  to  point  out  that  the  surplus  on  the  Imperial  tusconnt 
would,  if  the  transactions  on  the  Provincial  account  were  included; 
be  raised  to  4,102,5 1 92.,  but  this  result  would  be  liable  to  be  mison- 
derstood  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  system  on  which  the  two 
sets  of  transactions  are  adjusted,  and  which  is  fully  explained  in 
an  appendix  to  the  Statement. 

As  regards  the  arrangements  for  the  year  1882-83,  there  are  at 
present  only  the  estimates  to  judge  by.  These  are  revised  in  Decem- 
ber, and  published  with  the  Budget  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the 
March  following.  The  original  calculations  are  thus  corrected  by  the 
experience  of  nine  months  of  the  period  concerned.  On  the  present- 
occasion  certain  events  during  the  year,  amongst  which  the  war  in 
Egypt  is  the  most  prominent,  tended  to  make  it  highly  important 
that  the  estimates  should  be  revised  with  the  greatest  caution.  .The 
harvest  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one,  but,  as  the  opium  crop  was- 
more  abundant  in  Bengal  than  was  anticipated,  the  cost  to  be' 
debited  to  that  head  of  revenue  exceeded  the  estimate  to  an  extent 
above  the  slight  improvement  in  the  receipts.  The  loss  by  exdiange 
with  England,  though  diminished  by  the  overdrawing  of  the  account 
during  last  year,  as  mentioned  above,  was  beyond  the  estimate. 
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which  expected  the  maintenance  of  the  rupee  at  its  then  current 
rate  of  one  shilling  and  eightpence.  It  fell,  however,  to  an 
average  of  Is.  7*523.,  and  thus  a  loss  of  some  4,178,000  rupees 
ensued.  In  conjieotion  with  this  important  item  is  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Southern  Maratha  Eailway,  a  protective  work  begun  by 
the  State  in  1879,  to  a  private  company  in  the  summer  of 
1882,  as  related  last  year.  The  capital  paid  into  the  Home 
Treasury  amounted  to  1,724,000^  (true  sterling),  of  which 
550,000^.  was  due  to  Government  for  the  work  already  done  on 
the  line,  and  about  270,OOOi.  out  of  this  was  to  be  credited  to  the 
Protective  Fund  during  the  current  year.  As,  moreover,  some 
provision  was  made  in  the  Budget  for  further  expenditure  from  this 
fund  in  the  year  on  the  transferred  line,  that  sum,  together  with 
the  repayment  adjusted  in  England,  was  not  at  once  required 
for  other  works  of  a  protective  nature.  It  was  therefore  arranged 
between  the  financial  authorities  and  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Protective  Fund  that  the  available  surplus  should  be  transferred 
to  the  head  of  Reduction  of  Debt,  and  that,  as  occasion  offered, 
about  1,000,000Z.  sterling  should  be  remitted  to  be  invested  in 
England,  and  applied  hereafter,  when  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves, to  the  reduction  of  sterling  debt.  In  the  following  year  the 
sum  available  for  protective  works  will  be  in  turn  in  excess  of  the 
assignment  for  the  reduction  of  debt.  This  transaction  reduced 
the  drawing  of  the  Home  Grovemment  by  some  300,000^.  In 
addition  to  this  casual  item^  there  is  a  slight  excess  over  the  estimate 
of  March  1882  in  the  land  revenue,  the  net  receipts  from  castoms, 
forests,  stamps,  excise,  and  salt,  with  a  considerable  improvement 
in  those  from  the  two  classes  of  railways,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
expenditure  on  military  and  naval  services  and  on  law  and  justice. 
Two  castial  items  of  receipt  require  mention  :  first,  a  considerable 
saving  on  the  amount  estimated  as  remissions  of  land  revenue  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency ;  and,  secondly,  the  l)alance  of  the  Patwari 
Fund,  a  local  provision  in  the  North- West  Provinces  for  the  expense 
of  village  officers,  abolished  last  year.  The  expenditure  on  account 
of  interest,  stationery,  administrations,  and  superannuations  shows 
an  increase  above  the  estimate  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
amounting  to  about  328,000L  The  net  result  of  the  year's  finance 
is  estimate  to  be  a  surplus  of  60,000Z.,  instead  of  one  of  285,000^. 
The  last  subject  to  come  under  notice  here  is  the  Budget  for 
the  year  ending  with  March  1884.  In  dealing  ^vith  this  topic  it 
is  as  well  to  quote  the  words  of  the  framer  of  the  estimates  himself. 
Major  tearing  writes,  "The  consideration  of  any  further  measures 
of  fiscal  reform  must  be  postponed.  Last  year  a  favourable  op- 
portunity presented  itself  for  the  execution  of  some  very  large  and 
beneficial  improvements  of  the  fiscal  system.  This  year  the  case 
is  different.  The  financial  position  is  perfectly  sound,  but  the 
sitMtion  is  one  in  which  great  caution  is  required.  We  have  to  look, 
not  oilly'to  the  circumstances  of  the  immediate  moment,  but  also 
to  tHe  contingencies  which  may  iarise  in  future  years."    And  again, 
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"  Not  only  are  we  able  to  balance  our  revenue  and  expenditure,  but 
we  are  able,  without  any  increase  of  taxation,  and  without  in  any 
way  starving  the  public  services  or  checking  the  progress  of  public 
works  of  utility,  to  provide  an  adequate  surplus  in  order  to  meet 
any  of  the  numerous  unforeseen  contingencies  which  so  frequently 
arise  in  India."  Accordingly,  the  Budget  is  framed  for  a  revenue 
of  G7,274,000Z.,  or  640,000i.  less  than  that  of  the  revised  estimate 
of  the  preceding  year ;  whilst  the  expenditure  falls  below  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1882-83  by  over  a  million,being  66,817,OOOi,, 
against  67,854,000Z.  The  surplus  is  thus  estimated  at  457,OOOi. 
Including  Provincial  with  the  Imperial  heads  of  expenditure,  there 
is  an  actual  increase  allowed  for  under  the  important  heads  of 
telegraphs,  police,  law  and  justice,  medical,  education,  political 
and  territorial  pensions,  and  subsidised  railways.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  under  the  large  headings  of  refunds,  frontier  rail- 
ways, irrigation,  civil  buildings,  political,  marine,  and  stationery, 
especially  the  second,  has  decreased.  The  Military  Budget, 
separately  dealt  with,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  net  cost  of  the 
army  amounting  to  95,7 OOZ.,  and  stands  at  11,194,0002.  The 
reasons  for  no  larger  a  reduction  in  consequence  of  the  new  ar- 
rangements of  the  year  before  were  accidental,  owing  partly  to  an 
unexpected  demand  for  arrears  due  to  the  Home  Government  on 
account  of  non-eflfective  charges,  and  partly  to  the  necessity  of 
replacing  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  made  at  Kirkee,  found 
on  examination  to  be  imperfect. 

The  revenue  has  been  estimated  below  the  revised  amounts  of 
the  preceding  year  in  the  case  of  land,  forests,  mint,  and  salt,  and 
above  those  sums  in  that  of  stamps,  railways  (State,  guaranteed, 
and  the  East  Indian).  It  is  almost  stationary  in  that  of  excise 
and  customs.  Salt  is  expected  to  yield  a  larger  revenue  in  the 
gross,  but  a  good  deal  of  expenditure  under  this  head  is  anticipated, 
which  will  reduce  the  net  revenue. 

The  two  most  important  items  in  the  Budget  under  the 
present  circumstances  are  exchange  and  opium.  The  former  is 
expected  to  amount  to  432,000Z.  more  than  the  revised  estimate 
of  December  1882,  and  to  reach  3,548,000Z.,  the  rupee  being 
taken  at  la.  7'5d.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
change, which  may  rise  in  sympathy  with  the  reduction  in  rates 
of  carriage  of  wheat  on  the  Delhi-Raj putana-Bombay  Line,  but 
also  to  the  amount  of  the  home  drawings,  which  are  taken  at 
16,300,000Z.  (true  sterling).  The  opium  revenue  is  stated  by 
Major  Baring  to  be  one  of  the  main  difficulties  in  firaming  the 
Budget.  The  crop  has  been  less  than  the  sales  for  the  last  three 
years,  but  the  deficiency  has  hitherto  been  supplied  by  the 
abundant  stock  placed  in  reserve  after  the  prosperous  seasons  of 
1875  to  1877.  The  harvest  of  1883  was  reported  to  be  below  par 
when  the  Budget  was  under  preparation,  and  the  amount  offi^ed 
for  sale  cannot  be  reduced  under  existing  arrangements  without  a 
year's  notice.     Consequently,  in  order  to  stop  the  depletion  of  the 
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stock  kept  up  to  meet  emergencies,  it  was  notified  in  August  1882 
that  from  the  corresponding  month  in  the  following  year  the  sales 
would  be  reduced  from  4,700  chests  monthly  to  4,450,  so  that  in 
the  current  year  the  total  sale  of  Bengal  opiiun,  to  which  alone 
the  above  arrangements  refer,  will  be  less  than  in  1882-83  by 
2,000  chests.  It  was  not  considered  safe  to  anticipate  any  in- 
creased export  of  Malwa  opium  in  consequence  of  this  change,  nor 
was  the  market  price  of  Bengal  opium  likely  to  be  afifected  at 
present  by  the  reduction  in  quantity  oflfered  for  sale.  The  duty 
on  Malwa  opium  was,  however,  lower  by  50  rupees  per  chest  than  in 
the  previous  year,  so  that  there  is  likely  to  be  some,  though  not  an 
important,  difiference  in  the  aggregate  revenue,  the  more  so  as 
Major  Baring  announced  that  next  year  the  Bengal  opium  oflfered 
in  the  market  would  be  even  less  in  quantity  than  in  that  under 
review.  The  out-turn  of  opium  in  the  poppy-growing  districts  of 
Bengal  is  generally  calculable  in  June,  and  in  future,  instead  of 
giving  a  year's  notice  before  reducing  or  otherwise  modifying  the 
amount  to  be  sold,  the  practice  will  be  to  announce  as  soon  as  the 
prospects  of  the  crop  are  known  how  much  will  be  disposed  of  in 
the  ensuing  season. 

The  connection  of  the  salt  duty  with  the  rest  of  the  revenue  is 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  as  far  as  the  opium  revenue  is  in 
question.  It  was  annoimced  last  year  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  an  article  the  consumption  of  which  was  expected  to  be 
thereby  increased  to  an  amount  that  would  cover  the  loss  was  a 
fiscal  measure  that  had  this  recommendation,  that  the  duty  could 
be  reimposed  in  case  of  a  failure  to  realise  these  expectations,  or 
of  any  other  grave  financial  emergency,  such  as  the  further  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  or,  more  probably,  the  falling  oflf  in  the  opium 
revenue.  As  far  as  the  present  experience  of  the  reduction  has 
gone,  the  consumption  of  salt  has  been  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  financial  authorities  when  the  Budget  was  revised,  and  is  6*54 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
before.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  reduction  in  duty  has  reached 
the  pocket  of  the  consumer,  as  the  market  price  of  salt  in  every 
province  affected  by  the  change  has  faUen  in  a  ratio  varying  from 
12*66  per  cent,  in  Oudh,  to  23*8  in  Bengal.  The  rates  in  January 
of  the  present  year  (1883)  were  lowest  in  Bombay  and  Madras, 
and  highest  in  Assam  and  Coorg,  the  markets  comparatively  most 
inaccessible.  There  was  also  manifested,  as  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, a  considerable  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  stocks 
of  salt.  In  the  North-West  Provinces,  for  instance,  the  Sdmbhar 
Lake  salt  Jjas  been  to  a  great  measure  displaced  by  the  Cheshire 
article^  now  duty  free  ;  and  both  the  latter  and  Bombay  salt  are 
coming  into  general  use  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  change,  therefore,  has  been  imdoubtedly  beneficial 
to  both  the  State  and  the  consumer,  whilst  the  retail  profit  is 
likely  to  be  still  further  reduced  as  the  facility  of  transport 
increases. 
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The  licence  tax,  as  was  expected,  has  been  retained  for  the 
present  in  its  existing  shape.  The  impolicy  of  incorporating  it 
with  the  permanent  fiscal  system  of  the  country  haa  been  admitted^ 
but,  as  last  year,  the  Government  has  kept  its  hands  untied  by  aQjr 
pledges  with  regard  to  it.  As  it  is  levied  at  present,  with  a  lihejrfd. 
minimum-incidence  limit,  it  was  considered  by  thosa  in  ohai^ 
to  be  less  open  to  objection  than  a  totally  new  impost,  which  would 
be  not  only  uncertain  as  to  its  revenue,  but  disturbing  to  the 
public,  who  are  now  accustomed  to  the  licence  tax.  The  Finanoial 
Member  made  no  reference  to  the  extension  of  its  operation  to  the 
official  and  professional  classes,  the  taxation  of  the  former  oof 
which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  suggestions  of  the  pre£».ia 
India.  ■.■•-.  I 

The  Famine  Insurance  Fund  was  continued,  with  the  variation 
noted  above,  on  the  same  footing  as  last  year.  War,  the  seoond 
great  disturbing  element  in  Indian  finance,  was  not  included  ia 
the  year's  eventualities.  The  loss  by  exchange  was  treated,  cau- 
tiously, whilst  the  opium  revenue,  the  fourth  uncertainty,  was  re- 
garded, as  shown  above,  with  anything  but  a  sanguine  eye  by  Major 
Baring,  though  it  appeared  to  some  equally  interested  in  the  quei^ 
tion  that  his  prognostications  were  somewhat  too  peBsimiatic  in 
their  tone.  The  loss  of  revenue  in  consequence  of  th6  abolition 
of  the  import  duties  was  not  mentioned  specially  in  the  Finaneial 
Minute,  as  in  1881-82  the  exportation  of  rice  was  suffieientcto 
counterbalance  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  on  acccmnt.of  .importft. 
But  for  the  following  year  the  estimate  as  last  revised  falls  abort,  in 
net  revenue  of  the  actuals  of  the  preceding  season  by  l,096»088i., 
and  the  decline  in  the  current  year,  again,  is  expected  to  £edl 
below  this  by  a  small  amount.  The  justification  of  this  abandaa* 
ment  of  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  can  be  found  in  the  estimates  and  accounts  which  have,  been 
quoted  above  from  the  official  Statement,  whilst  the  commereial 
bearings  of  the  liberation  of  trade  will  be  mentioned  below. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  chief  means  at  present  availaUe 
of  counteracting  to  some  degree  the  detrimental  consequences  to 
the  financial  balance  of  the  depreciated  value  of  silver  in  refezenoe 
to  gold  is  the  extension  of  the  export  traffic  from  India,  especially 
through  the  mercantile  houses  dealing  with  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  China.  The  returns  of  the  ten  months  between 
April  and  January  for  the  last  few  years,  excluding  transaotianaiii 
treasure,  show  the  excess  value  of  exports  to  have  been  as  foUdwrnt—- 

1879  .  .  15,394,901?. 

1880  .  .  17,988,557Z. 


1883 


1881  .  .  14,259j741t' 

1882  .     ,     23,694,690?.' 
22,153,364?. 


•  «  'A    J     J 

•     i.i.. 


The  net  imports  of  treasure  in  the  first  year  of  the  above  lerieB 
amounted  to  1,705,499?.;  in  1882  the  corresponding  figoze  was 
7,061,636?. ;  and  in  the  year  under  review,  11,193,922?.  Adding 
to  the  last  the  value  of  the  home  drafts  issued  by  the  Secxetary 
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of  State,  the  result  shows  that  l,845,067i.  seems  to  have  beeu 
reinitted  to  India  in  apparent  excess  of  the  requirements  of  trade 
during  the  period  in  question ;  whilst  in  the  preceding  period  the 
corresponding  excess  was  reduced  by  the  surplus  drawings  of  the 
HomeCounoil  to  918,1452.  This  serves  to  denote  the  extraordinary 
fluctuations  in  Indian  transactions  resulting  from  the  inevitable 
State  transfers  from  the  one  to  the  other  country.  The  total  value 
of  the  Indian  trade  for  1878-79  was  88,090,522i.  ;>nd  that  for  the 
year  1882-83,  122,416,443/.,  ten  months  only  being  taken  in  each 
case,  as  above  specified. 

The  increase  over  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year  during  the 
period  under  review — that  is,  for  ten  months  of  the  Budget  year 
1882-83— amounts  to  2,775,718Z.  on  the  import  side,  and  to 
1,324,783Z.  in  the  case  of  exports.  The  import  duty  is  now  confined 
to  opium,  wines,  spirits,  malt  liquor,  arms,  ammunition,  and  salt. 
The  export  duty  remains  on  rice. 

The  most  important  articles  of  export  in  bulk  and  value  are 
raw  cotton,  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  opium,  oil-seeds,  jute,  wheat, 
rice,  tea,,  hides,  &o.,  and  indigo.  AH  these  have  increased  during 
the  year,  excepting  opium,  rice,  wheat,  and  indigo.  The  total  value 
of  the  increasing  trade,  omitting  all  commodities  not  rated  at  more 
than  a  million  in  value,  is  33,289,107Z. ;  and  that  of  the  decreasing, 
22,978,2522.  The  fluctuations,  however,  in  some  cases,  such  as 
in  rice  and  indigo,  are  trifling ;  that  in  opium  has  received  a  partial 
explanation  above  ;  whilst  the  wheat  exports  of  the  preceding  year 
were  abnormally  increased  by  events  in  the  United  States,  thougli 
ap9J:t  from  those  influences  the  trade  shows  a  rapid  and  healthy 
development,  on  which  a  few  words  are  necessary  below.  But  first  as 
to  the  increasing  trade.  The  value  of  raw  cotton  exported  increased 
by  nearly  two  millions,  or  20  per  cent. ;  and  the  improvement  in 
Indian-made  twist  and  piece-goods  was  respectively  45  and  31  per 
cent.,  especially  in  the  China  trade.  Eight  new  mills  were  in 
course  of  construction  in  Bombay,  and  the  Native  Association  for 
this  trade  took  steps  towards  finding  fresh  markets,  especially  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  for  their  most  prevalent  fabrics.  The 
comparatively  new  trade  in  tea  has  been  similarly,  but  more  widely, 
stimulated  by  the  energy  of  the  agents  despatched  by  the  Tea 
Association  to  Australia,  Canada,  and  tJie  United  States.  In  the 
flrst-named  country  this  article  has  acquired  an  established 
position,  and  in  the  other  countries,  too,  the  demand  is  on 
the>.  increase.  Samples  were  sent  with  success  to  the  Amsterdam 
Exhibition  and  to  the  chief  houses  in  London,  where  the  sale  is 
reported  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  is  compatible  with  the  almost 
prohibitive  duty  imposed  by  the  Imperial  finance. 
-  Without  touching  on  the  minor  features  of  the  export  trade,  we 
pass  on  to  the  imports,  leaving  till  last  the  question  of  the  wheat 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  is  connected  with  a  separate 
topic  to  be  taken  up  in  its  turn  hereafter.  The  main  imports  are 
potton  twist  and  yam,  cotton  goods  of  other  descriptions,  metals. 
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silk  (raw  and  made-up),  railway  plant,  machinery,  and  liquors.  The 
low  rate  of  exchange  that  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
together  with  the  troubles  in  Egypt,  operated  unfavourably  on 
the  import  trade  generally;  but,  nevertheless,  its  volume  has 
increased,  though  the  full  effects  of  the  abolition  of  the  duties 
could  not  be  appreciated.  The  returns  that  are  to  hand,  however, 
show  that  the  articles  relieved  amounted  in  value  to  over  34  millions, 
out  of  which  there  was  an  increased  importation  of  articles  valued  at 
28,500,000^.,  with  a  decrease  in  those  valued  at  5,500,000^.  The 
most  remarkable  decrease  has  been  in  what  are  known  as  white 
piece  cotton  goods,  in  silk  piece-goods,  and  in  tea.  The  last  item 
is  dependent  a  good  deal  on  the  action  of  the  Russian  authorities 
in  Central  Asia,  whence  most  of  the  importation  is  derived.  Raw 
silk,  iron,  copper,  and  hardware,  with  coloured  cotton  fabrics,  show 
the  greatest  proportionate  increase,  though  grey  goods  and  twist 
are  not  far  behind.  The  total  increase  amongst  the  goods  on  which 
the  duty  was  abolished  amounted  to  about  7*6  per  cent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cotton  industry  in  India  has  increased  in 
despite  of  the  freedom  of  trade ;  and  Major  Baring  took  some  pains 
to  show  in  his  MiDute  that  what  protection  there  had  been  was 
that  of  one  class  of  English  manufacturers  against  another,  whilst 
the  competition  had  diverted,  under  the  protective  duties, the  Indian 
consumption  from  the  finer  goods  to  the  coarser. 

The  export  trade  in  wheat,  which,  with  the  exception  of  rice, 
is  the  only  food  grain  exported  from  India  to  Europe,  is  so  import- 
ant a  factor  in  the  questioDS  of  exchange,  of  the  extension  of 
railways  in  the  former  country,  and  of  food  supply  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  treat  of  it  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  trade  of  the  year.  The  wheat  traffic  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  1873,  when  the  export  duty  was  removed  from  it. 
It  has  hitherto  reached  its  acme  in  1881-82,  when  nearly  a  million 
tons  were  sent  to  Europe.  In  the  year  under  review,  though  the 
trade  has  fallen  as  compared  to  the  year  before,  which  was  one  in 
which  special  circumstances  helped  the  export,  the  estimated  trade 
is  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons.  Half  the  trade  is  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  rest  France  takes  the  largest  portion. 
The  total  imports  of  wheat  in  the  former,  in  1882,  were  64  million 
cwt.,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  35  millions,  Europe  13^, 
India  nearly  8^,  and  the  rest  was  from  other  British  possessions* 
Thus  India  has  to  compete  more  directly  with  the  States  than  ¥rith 
any  other  market,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  British  market,  both 
home  and  Indian,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  rival  are  so  great 
that  the  one  commercial  disadvantage  imder  which  it  labours,  that 
of  protection,  is  scarcely  significant  in  the  balance.  In  the  way 
of  water  communication,  both  river  and  canal,  ocean  freight,  un- 
hampered by  the  Suez  Canal  duties,  inland  communication,  cheap 
rates  of  carriage,  and  efficiency  of  arrangements  for  storage,  ship- 
ping, and  cartage,  the  United  States  possess  advantages  which 
are  at  present   far   beyond   the   most   sanguine   hopes   of  the 
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Indian  merchant.  Added  to  these  artificial  aids  is  the  almost 
unlimited  area  in  the  Western  States  suit^  for  wheat  crops  of 
the  heaviest  quality,  with  an  out-turn  per  acre  at  present  almost 
double  that  of  the  Indian  fields.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
the  main  portions  of  the  latter  the  gradual  improvement  of  agri- 
culture is  producing  good  results  ;  whilst  the  acreage  under  wheat, 
especially  in  the  Northern  Provinces  and  Central  India,  is  increasing. 
The  actual  grain,  too,  is  a  favourite  in  both  British  and  French 
markets,  for  purposes  for  which  the  American  and  Canadian  article 
is  not  suited.  In  America  the  railway  lines  are  favourite  invest- 
ments ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  English  capital  has  begun 
to  seek  the  Indian  market,  and  progress  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment is  necessarily  slow  ;  the  competition  of  canal  carriage,  too, 
is  entirely  absent  throughout  nine-tenths  of  India,  and  the  rates 
on  the  main  railways  are  very  considerably  higher  than  those  in 
the  States. 

This  last  consideration  brings  the  subject  to  the  point  that  has 
excited  the  greatest  interest  in  commercial  circles  during  the  year 
— namely,  the  reduction  of  the  grain  rates  on  the  great  Indian  lines 
between  the  wheat-producing  districts  of  the  Panj4b  and  Central 
Provinces,  and  the  ports  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  A  step  in  advance 
was  taken  by  the  Government  in  reducing  the  rates  for  grain  and 
oil-seeds  along  the  Delhi-Bajputana  Line  to  Bombay,  as  it  had  been 
represented,  and  with  reason,  as  shown  in  this  review  of  last  year, 
that  the  north-country  trade  was  being  starved  oflf  from  Bombay, 
the  nearest  port,  by  the  rates  of  the  State  line  operating  in  favour 
of  Calcutta  by  the  East  India  line.  The  results  will  not  be  fully 
seen  until  the  export  season  of  the  present  year,  between  December 
1883  and  May  next.  In  the  resolution  of  the  Government  of  India 
conveying  the  sanction  to  the  reduction,  some  broad  principles 
were  kiid  down  regarding  the  regulation  of  rates  generally  on  lines 
of  this  sort,  which  were  cordially  received  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  especially  in  Bombay,  and  a  strong  reconmiendation 
was  made  by  the  Public  Works  authorities  to  those  concerned  in 
the  wheat  trade  to  make  arrangements  at  the  different  centres  of 
collection,  as  well  as  at  the  exporting  docks,  for  the  due  storage, 
cleansing,  and  shipping  of  grain,  in  order  to  raise  the  reputation 
of  the  Indian  article  in  the  European  market  for  cleanliness, 
apai*t  from  the  economy  of  labour  in  transport.  On  the  same 
lines  came  circular  letters  to  the  chief  mercantile  bodies,  asking 
for  suggestions  regarding  the  fostering  of  this  important  branch  of 
trade,  both  by  improving  the  samples  grown  and  by  preventing 
the  mixture  of  grains  other  than  wheat,  and  of  dirt,  &c.,  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  collection  for  the  export  agents.  Later  in  the 
year  an  interesting  correspondence  took  place  on  the  same  subject 
between  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Line  Directors  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  other.  In  the  Financial  Statement  Major  Baring 
had  pointed  out  that  the  carriage  of  a  ton  of  wheat  616  miles  on 
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the  line  in  question  cost  more  than  that  of  the  same  quantity  960 
miles  over  an  American  line,  and  was  also  in  excess  of  the  rates 
on  most  of  the  other  Indian  lines.  The  result,  as  stated  by  tba 
merchants,  was  that  northern  wheat  was  diverted  to  Kurrachee^  i^ 
longer  distance  and  less  convenient  port,  whilst  the  districts 
east  of  the  Central  Provinces  touched  by  the  line  were  untapped. 
The  matter  stood  thus  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
advantage  in  argument  remaining  with  the  merchants.  In  the 
same  direction  was  the  reduction  of  the  port  dues  in  Bombay, 
a  measure  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Corporation  render^ 
possible.  Both  in  Calcutta  and  its  rival  city  proposals  for  the 
extension  of  the  dock  accommodation  were  discussed,  and  the  sites 
for  the  works  selected.  In  the  former  harbour,  the  wet  docks  are 
to  be  at  Kiddarpor,  with  temporary  wharf  arrangements  for  the 
present.  In  Bombay  a  new  dock  is  to  be  constructed  from  funds 
which  the  Government  has  sanctioned  to  be  raised  by  the  Port 
Trust. 

RaUwaya. — As  regards  railways,  the  selection  of  a  line  to  b^ 
surveyed  in  detail  as  soon  as  possible,  connecting  Nagpur  with 
Calcutta  direct,  through  the  Cbhatisgarh  and  Sambalpur  country, 
has  been  made  by  Government.  The  route  selected  has  been 
criticised  freely  in  the  press,  as  for  some  time  past  rival  routes 
have  been  advocated.  The  reason  for  the  selection  is  said  to  be 
the  shortness,  ease  of  construction,  and  proximity  to  the  Raniganj 
coal-fields,  with  the  probability  of  extension  by  branches  to  the  east 
and  south-east  at  some  future  time.  The  route  passes  M&nbhum, 
meeting  the  East  Indian  Line  at  Barrakar.  A  survey  between 
Godlira  and  Ratlam,  long  asked  for  by  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  India  Line,  has  been  sanctioned,  and  another  from  Bilaspur 
to  Jhansi,  passing  the  Kiwah  coal-fields.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
latter  is  245  lakhs  of  rupees  for  352  miles.  A  line  from  Belari  to 
the  Kistna  river,  and  thence  to  join  the  new  line  probably  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Hydrab^d  Administration,  255  miles  in  lengthy 
has  been  sanctioned,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,77,50,000  rupees. 
In  pursuance  with  the  original  contract,  the  purchase  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Line  has  been  notified  by  the  Government  of 
India.  Progress  has  also  been  made  with  considerable  portions  of 
the  lines  between  Rewari  and  Firozepore,  Amritsar  and  Pathankot, 
and  with  the  Central  Bengal. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  brought  to  completion  was 
the  bridge  over  the  Indus  at  Attok,  whereby  Peshawar  is  now 
connected  with  the  rest  of  India  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  rail. 
Shortly  after  its  completion  a  report  was  set  about  that  the 
frontier  tribes  were  meditating  a  raid  on  it  with  the  intent  to 
do  as  much  damage  as  they  could,  so  a  military  detaohment 
was  posted  for  awhile  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  oo 
attempt  on  the  work  was  made.  The  heavy  floods  in  July  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  two  main  lines  into  Bombay,  through 
the  Tapti  and  Narbada  valleys,  but  thQ  principal  bndges  aw| 
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other  works  were  unhurt,  though  two  smaller  ones,  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  permanent  way,  were  washed  away.  On 
the  Poena  line,  too,  some  injury  was  done  by  landslips  near  the 
Bhor  Grhat5  and  in  the  Darjeeling  line  similar  mishaps  occurred. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  railway  has  been  fortunate. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  system,  especially  in  the  districts 
mainly  concerned  in  the  raw  produce  trade,  has  been  thus  pushed 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  straight 
line  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Central  Provinces,  men- 
tioned above,  no  very  large  tract  of  country  will  be  left  out  of 
the  influence  of  one  system  or  another.  The  river  traflSc,  too,  in 
Assam  and  Eastern  Bengal  has  been  improved  by  the  provision  of 
suitable  steamers,  but,  as  is  poi^ted  out  in  the  Financial  Minute, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  total  length  of  line  open  up  to 
March  1883  was  10,251  miles,  with  2,332  miles  imder  construc- 
tion, or  sanctioned  for  commencement  during  the  current  year,  out 
of  which  719  miles  are  likely  to  be  opened  before  March  1884.  The 
speed  of  construction  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  that  of  the  preceding  period,  and  the  experience 
thus  gained  regarding  the  policy  of  enlisting  private  capital  under 
a  limited  guarantee  by  the  State  has  enabled  the  Government, 
says  Major  Baring,  to  lay  before  the  home  authorities  a  general 
scheme  of  railway  policy,  not  yet  communicated  to  the  public 
under  which  still  more  rapid  progress  may  be  expected. 

As  regards  public  works  of  other  classes,  the  year  is  remarkable 
for  no  special  undertakings.  The  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
Madras  harbour  works,  which  were  very  much  injured  by  the  great 
storm  of  two  years  ago,  reported  the  necessity  of  some  considerable 
modifications  in  the  original  plan  of  construction,  in  order  to  avoid 
damage  in  future  cyclones  from  the  same  quarter.  In  October  a 
circular  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  combine  to  a 
certain  extent  the  post  and  telegraphic  offices,  as  has  been  done  in 
England.  Telegrams  will  be  received  at  any  post-office  and  for- 
warded by  post  to  the  nearest  telegraph-office.  Stamps  will  be 
received  in  payment  of  messages,  and  short  lines  will  connect  the 
main  telegraph-offices  with  branch  post-o6Bk;es  as  the  officials  of 
the  latter  are  taught  telegraphy.  In  return  the  post  will  convey 
telegraph  correspondence  free  of  charge. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  Postal  Department  has  been 
krgely  supplemented  by  the  assistance  it  has  been  called  upon  to 
render  in  spreading  the  circulation  of  small  and  stock  notes, 
and  in  receiving  deposits  in  the  banks  now  in  operation  almost 
throughout  the  country.  The  experiment  of  stock  notes,  which 
were  originally  floated  to  raise  loans  for  productive  public  works, 
has  had  a  year's  trial,  and  some  of  the  defects  of  the  plan  first 
tried  have  now  been  ascertained.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
experiment  has  so  far  not  had  the  success  anticipated,  but  in  India 
few  such  efforts  can  be  judged  by  so  short  a  trial,  and  during  the 
year  some  important  alterations  in  the  system  were  discussed  and 
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the  opinions  of  the  local  authorities  taken  regarding  them.  The 
main  difficulties  seemed  to  consist  in  the  length  of  time  before  a 
lost  note  can  be  repaid,  the  difficulty  of  transfer,  and  then  only  at 
a  discount,  and  a  general  slackness  in  taking  up  the  allotted 
amount.  The  success  in  the  parts  of  Central  and  Northern  India 
where  the  sale  was  granted  as  a  monopoly  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  greater  than  where  the  notes  were  launched  from  the 
Civil  Treasuries.  The  results  of  the  utilisation  of  the  post-offices 
have  yet  to  be  seen.  The  Savings  Bank  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted in  all  the  rural  parts  of  India  and  in  most  of  the  towns  of 
Upper  India  last  year,  but  owing  to  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
banks  of  Bombay  and  Bengal  the  scheme  could  not  be  at  once 
extended  to  the  town  of  Calcutta  and  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 
The  requisite  agreement  has  now  been  made,  but  Madras  has  still 
established  these  banks  in  the  rural  districts  only.  It  may  be 
noted  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  experiment,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
conducted,  that  whereas  in  the  more  central  savings  banks  the 
proportion  of  native  depositors  was  only  62  per  cent.,  in  the 
smaller  banks  now  introduced  the  corresponding  proportion  is  91. 

Miscellaneous. — Amongst  the  physical  calamities  of  the  year 
the  floods  that  occurred  in  Assam  and  the  Surat  district  of 
Bombay  may  be  considered  the  worst.  The  latter  began  on  July  3, 
and  continued  rising  until  the  6th,  during  which  period,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  damage  done  to  the  railway  and  telegraph  line,  of 
which  two  miles  were  swept  away,  nearly  1,400  houses  and  shops, 
with  property  to  the  estimated  value  of  260,000  rupees,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  many  of  whom  are  merchants 
of  Surat  birth,  and  have  branch  establishments  in  that  city,  came 
forward  with  a  considerable  subscription,  which  was  administered 
by  a  local  relief  committee  in  providing  shelter  and  compensation 
for  the  distressed  families.  As  this  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  flood  that 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  this  city,  the  com- 
mittee prudently  suggested  that  part  of  the  relief  fund  should  be 
spent  in  rebuilding  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  at  a  distance 
from  the  low  bank  of  the  river  Tapti.  The  district  of  Cachar,  in 
South-East  Assam,  was  flooded  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  chief  town,  Silchar,  was  under  water.  Great 
distress  was  feared  in  the  plantations  up  the  valley,  which  were 
cut  off  by  the  river  from  the  rice  markets.  Luckily  some  mer- 
cantile firms  in  Calcutta  were  able  to  provide  a  river  steamer, 
which  conveyed  the  necessary  stores  of  food  to  the  distressed  dis- 
trict. The  nature  of  the  houses  and  the  abundant  supply  of  oane 
and  other  materials  for  rafts  prevented  any  serious  loss  of  life, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  reported  was  only  twenty-six.  Forty 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  nine  days,  and  not  only  the  main  valley,  but 
a  good  deal  of  the  outlying  cultivation,  suffered  from  the  floods. 

The  great  volcanic  disturbance  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between 
Java  and  Sumatra,  was  not  directly  felt  in  India,  though  imme- 
diately after  it  a  very  high  tidal  wave  washed  the  coast  of  Ceylon 
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and  the  southern  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  For  some  time, 
too,  there  was  visible  across  the  sun  a  sort  of  reddish  vapour,  which 
was  considered  by  the  meteorological  authorities  to  be  the  result 
of  the  extraordinary  discharge  of  sulphurous  matter  from  the 
submarine  volcano  that  caused  the  great  disturbance,  though 
different  explanations  have  been  since  published  of  this  phenome- 
non, which  was  observed  at  immense  distances  from  the  scene  of 
eruption.  The  surface  of  the  sea  was  for  some  distance  from  the 
islands  in  question  covered  with  masses  of  floating  lava.  Slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  in  Calcutta  and  Darjeeling  shortly 
after  the  explosion,  though  at  an  interval  that  seemed  to  indicate 
but  a  faint  connection  between  the  two  phenomena. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  locusts  continued  to  do  considerable 
mischief  to  the  young  crops,  though  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  great  losses  that  occurred  last  year.  The  services  of 
an  officer  from  Cyprus,  where  a  similar  plague  had  been  rife,  were 
obtained  by  the  Local  Government,  and  measures  taken  imder  his 
direction  to  destroy  the  grubs  that  threatened  to  become  perma- 
nent residents  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

As  regards  the  public  health  during  the  year,  it  appears 
that  smallpox  and  cholera  were  only  prevalent  in  one  or  two 
places  to  an  extent  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  epidemic.  The 
former  was  confined  to  parts  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and 
Oudh,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  returned  pil- 
grims from  Meccah.  In  Bombay,  both  city  and  Presidency, 
cholera  was  above  the  ordinary  rate,  though  it  was  confined  to  the 
two  or  three  months  preceding  the  rainy  season,  and  subsided  after 
the  cooler  weather  set  in.  It  was  the  origin,  however,  of  a  long 
and  somewhat  bitter  correspondence  between  the  Local  Port  and 
Medical  officials  and  those  in  Egypt,  where  the  strictest  quaran- 
tine was  imposed  upon  what  the  shipping  and  mercantile  com- 
munity held  to  be  quite  inadequate  grounds.  The  stoppage  of 
trade  at  a  critical  time  of  the  season,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of 
pilotage  from  a  launch  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  was  a  substantial 
grievance  about  which  strong  representations  were  made,  and  not 
without  some  effect,  to  the  home  and  Egyptian  Grovernments. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the  health  of 
a  neglected  section  of  the  native  Indian  population  was  the 
movement  set  on  foot  by  two  citizens  of  Bombay  for  the  provision 
of  women  doctors  for  native  ladies  of  a  rank  which  prevents  them, 
according  to  their  social  custom,  from  attending  a  dispensary  or 
consulting  a  medical  adviser  of  the  other  sex.  The  requisite 
funds  were  at  once  subscribed,  and  two  practitioners  sent  for  from 
England.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  movement,  which  had 
gained  footing  in  Madras  some  months  before,  spread  to  the  north 
of  India,  where  the  seclusion  of  women  is  still  more  prevalent. 
The  Zenanah  Mission,  wherever  at  work,  also  helped  in  the 
matter.  More  than  one  native  woman  student  left  India  during 
the   year  for    England   or  America  to   complete  their  medical 
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education  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  Uni- 
versities  of  India,  too,  have  taken  steps  to  open  their  degrees  to 
women  practitioners. 

The  first  International  Exhibition  ever  held  in  India  was 
opened  in  December,  at  Calcutta.  The  plan  owes  its  initiation  to 
a  M.  Joubert,  who  had  conducted  similar  arrangements  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  venture  attract^  a  number  of 
European  exhibitors,  in  addition  to  those  of  India  itself.  The 
Government  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  arrangements,  and 
formed  local  committees  in  each  Province  to  ensure  the  proper 
representation  of  the  different  Indian  arts  and  fabrics.  The 
building  was  opened  on  December  4  by  the  Viceroy,  in  presence 
of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  several  of  the  leading  chiefs 
of  India.  In  his  opening  address  Lord  Bipon  mentioned  specially 
the  advantages  of  increased  trade  between  India  and  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies,  an  intercourse  which  he  hoped  the  Exhibition  would 
help  to  make  more  intimate. 


III.    CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

The  negotiations  that  were  going  on  between  Paris  and  Pekin 
at  the  close  of  1882  were  continued,  with  various  complications, 
throughout  the  whole  of  1883 ;  and  though  numerous  collisions  took 
place  between  the  French  and  the  Black  Flags — semi-piratical 
bands  occupying  territory  adjoining  China — there  was  no  actui^ 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  that  country.  France  continued  to 
send  reinforcements  to  Tonquin,  and  the  Black  Flags,  with  the 
silent  approval  of  the  Chinese  Government,  opposed  the  French 
troops  at  each  stage  of  their  advance.  It  was  understx)od  that  if 
the  latter  should  attack  Sontay  and  Bacninh — ^important  places 
which  were  held  by  the  imperial  troops — China  would  regard  such 
a  step  as  a  casv^  belli,  Sontay  succumbed  to  the  French  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  but  the  Yellow  Flags  (imperial  troojps) 
had  quitted  the  place  before  the  attack  was  made,  and  no  declara- 
tion of  war  followed.  Not  knowing  how  the  Tonquin  question  with 
France  would  terminate,  China  largely  purchased  war  material  in 
the  United  States  and  war  vessels  in  Germany.  Three  ironclad 
corvettes  were  built  at  Stettin  during  the  year,  but,  althougfa' 
launched,  the  German  Government  would  not  allow  them  to  leave 
whilst  the  controversy  between  France  and  China  remained  xttLr 
settled.  This  observance  of  international  duty  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary as  it  was  stated  that  the  Chinese  army  had  been  brought  to 
a  state  of  high  efficiency  through  the  teaching  of  German  omQers, 
the  French  military  instructors  originally  engaged  having  failed  in 
their  task.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  whilst  the  French  Government 
was  hesitating  whether  to  reduce  Annam  to  a  state  oiF  dependency, 
and  to  assert  its  claims  to  suzerainty  in  Tonquin,  in  spite  of  the 
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protests  of  the  Chinese  Government,  desultory  fighting  between  the 
Black  Flags  and  the  French  troops  occurred  at  fitful  intervals. 
On  March  27  Captain  Riviere,  with  a  force  of  800  men,  attacked 
Nandinh,  the  Governor  of  which  had  refused  to  haul  down  his  flag 
and  admit  a  French  garrison.  The  town,  held  by  Annamese  and 
Black  Flags,  was  captured,  after  a  bombardment  that  lasted 
many  hours,  in  which  the  Annamese  lost  their  leader  and  about  200 
men.  On  the  same  day  an  attack  on  the  French  in  the  citadel  of 
Hanoi  was  repulsed.  Though  worsted  in  both  engagements  the 
Annamese  remained  close  by,  and  skirmishes  were  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  Towards  the  end  of  April  an  envoy  arrived  at  Pekin 
from  the  King  of  Annam  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  the  opening  of  the  Songkoi,  or  Eed  Eiver  of  Tonquin, 
to  foreign  trade,  and  to  induce  the  Emperor,  as  Suzerain  of  the 
King  of  Annam,  to  afford  such  assistance  as  might  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  The  Emperor  consented,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
immediate  return  of  Li  Hung  Chang  to  his  post,  in  order  to  give 
early  effect  to  the  King's  request.  Early  in  May  the  commander 
of  the  French  squadron  in  the  Chinese  Seas  received  orders  to 
place  all  available  landing  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Captain  Riviere, 
and  preparations  were  made  in  France  for  the  despatch  of  transports 
and  gunboats.  Captain  Riviere  was  also  directed  to  repulse  by 
force  the  2,000  Chinese  troops  who  had  marched  from  Tientsin  on 
May  7  should  they  attempt  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Tonquin. 
After  several  days'  heavy  cannonade  from  the  Annamese  troops. 
Riviere  made  a  bold  sortie  from  Hanoi  on  May  19  at  the  head  of 
400  men.  He  proceeded  some  way  without  resistance,  the  enemy 
fleeing  as  he  advanced ;  but  at  the  very  spot  where  Gamier  fell  ten 
years  before  on  a  siniilar  expedition,  the  enemy  suddenly  opened 
fire  from  a  stockade  concealed  by  bushes,  and  80  French  soldiers 
fell  dead  or  wounded  without  being  able  to  fire  a  shot  in  their 
defence.  Riviere  himself,  severely,  probably  mortally,  wounded, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  subsequently  beheaded  by  the  Annamese, 
and  his  head  stuck  on  a  bamboo  as  a  trophy.  France,  it  was  clear, 
would  not  disregard  the  check  thus  given  to  her  prestige  in  Asia. 
But  for  Riviere's  death  the  Chamber  would  probably  have  refused 
the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  war  in  which  there  was  so 
much  to  risk  and  so  little  to  gain.  But  the  njaitional  pride  was  now 
aroused,  and  credits  were  promptly  voted.  War  ships  were  forth- 
vdth  despatched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  by  the  end  of  June 
3,500  French  troops,  bfesid^s  1,000  Annamese  auxiliaries,  had 
arrived  in  Tonquin.  Hanoi  was  at  once  constituted  a  place  cParvies. 
The  natives  were  expelled  and  their  homes  burnt,  whilst  the 
Europeans  were  sent  to  Haiphong,  where  their  safety  would  be 
guaranteed  by  the  presence  of  the  men-of-war.  On  June  7 
M.  Tricou,  the  new  French  Minister  in  China,  reached  Shanghai 
to  confer  with  Li  Hung  Chang,  recently  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Chinese  forces,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  China.   The  insistence,  however,  of  the  latter 
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that  his  imperial  master's  suzerainty  over  Amiam  should  be  fully 
recognised  by  France  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Li  Hung 
Chang,  moreover,  accused  the  French  envoy  of  behaving  with  great 
rudeness,  and  refused  to  meet  him  again,  referring  him  to  the 
Foreign  Board  atPekin  for  any  further  communications,  and  return- 
ing himself  to  Tientsin,  Probably  the  Chinese  Grovemor's  anger  was 
little  eUe  than  the  reflection  of  public  irritation  against  foreigners, 
of  which  a  strong  proof  was  given  at  Shanghai  (July  14)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  French  national  f^te.  On 
August  15  General  Bouet,  starting  from  Hanoi,  attacked  Phukai,  an 
outpost  of  the  Black  Flags,  7  miles  distant,  and  in  the  direction 
of  Sontay.  His  force,  consisting  of  2,000  French  soldiers  and  fiOO 
auxiliaries,  advanced  in  four  columns.  The  one  led  by  himself  was 
repulsed,  but  the  others  coming  up  succeeded  in  occupying  the 
place,  after  a  resistance  that  lasted  from  7  a.m.  to  4  P.H.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  the  Eed  Eiver  rose  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  surrounding  country  was  inundated,  and  the  troops  had  to 
return  to  Hanoi,  which  they  found  partly  under  water.  The  French 
official  returns  gave  only  2  officers  and  15  men  killed,  whilst  the 
Black  Flags,  who  lost  300  men,  claimed  the  victory,  as  the  French 
retired  the  next  day.  On  August  18  and  two  following  days  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hu6  were  bombarded  and  taken, 
the  Annamese  losing  600  men  and  the  French  none,  though  several 
balls  penetrated  their  ironclads.  A  truce  was  granted  by  the 
Admiial  in  conunand,  and  envoys  left  for  Hue  on  August  22  to  treat 
with  the  Annamese  Court,  where  great  alarm  prevailed.  Tu  Due, 
the  King  of  Annam,  had  died  on  July  20,  after  a  long  reign  of  37 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  with  whom,  as  he  was  in 
no  way  committed  to  the  anti-French  policy  so  long  pursued  by 
his  uncle,  the  French  were  neither  openly  nor  formaUy  at  war, 
and  at  once  opened  negotiations,  with  the  result  that  a  treaty 
between  the  Powers  was  signed.  The  terms  eventually  agreed 
to  were — (1)  a  full  recognition  of  the  French  Protectorate 
over  Annam  and  Tonquin ;  (2)  the  annexation  to  French  Cochin 
China  of  the  province  of  Bin-Thuan;  (3)  the  occupation  of 
the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Hu^;  (4)  the  inune- 
diate  recall  of  the  Annamese  troops  sent  to  Tonquin;  (5)  the 
confirmation  of  all  appointments  made  by  the  French  authorities ; 
(6)  France  to  drive  out  of  Tonquin  the  bands  known  as  the  Black 
Flags,  and  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  trade.  Besides  these  terms,  it 
was  agreed  that  Residents  might  be  appointed  by  France  in  all  the 
chief  towns  of  Tonquin,  and  should  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  forces ;  that  the  French  Resident  at  Hu^  should  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  personal  audience  of  the  sovereign ;  that  the  Customs 
service  should  be  entirely  administered  by  France ;  that  the  latter 
might  erect  forts  along  the  Red  River ;  that  100,000i.  should  be 
paid  annually  to  the  Government  of  Annam  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  Customs ;  that  a  telegraph  wire  should  be  set  up  between  Saigon 
and  Hanoi ;  and  that  Hiephma  be  recognised  as  the  new  King  of 
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Annam.  Shortly  afterwards  the  latter  received  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  arrangement  with  the  court  of  Annam  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  question  regarding  Tonquin,  and  France  seemed  less  dis- 
posed than  ever  to  relinquish  what  she  considered  her  rights  in 
that  district.  On  September  10  a  Chinaman,  who  was  trying  to 
force  his  way  on  board  the  English  steamer  "  Hankow  '*  at  Canton, 
was  accidentally  drowned  through  the  action  of  a  Portuguese  sailor. 
As  the  British  Consul  refused  to  arrest  the  alien,  and  the  steamer 
began  to  move  away  from  the  wharf,  the  mob  attacked  the  foreign 
settlement,  burned  the  wharf  and  a  number  of  houses,  and  cut  the 
telegraph  wires.  Foreigners  at  once  betook  themselves  to  the 
vessels  lying  away  from  the  wharves,  but  no  personal  violence  was 
offered  them.  Gunboats  were,  however,  at  once  despatched  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Canton.  This  excited  state  of  feeling  was  further 
heightened  early  in  October,  when  the  result  was  made  known  of 
the  trial  of  a  Customs  officer  accused  of  killing  one  native  and  in- 
juring another  in  a  brawl.  The  prisoner  having  been  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  only  sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude, 
symptoms  of  disturbance  among  the  population  soon  showed  them- 
selves, mandarins  of  the  highest  rank  were  insulted  and  spat  at  in 
the  streets,  and  troops  were  held  in  readiness  to  guard  the  Viceroy's 
palace  and  preserve  order.  The  foreign  residents  were  perhaps 
safe  under  cover  of  six  gunboats,  but  more  probably  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  Viceroy,  Chang  Shu  Shing,  averted  a  further  outbreak, 
and  at  length  the  city  grew  tranquil  again.  Meanwhile,  in  Tonquinese 
waters  France  was  resuming  active  operations.  In  October  Admiral 
Courbetj  no  longer  under  the  authority  of  M.  Harmand,  the  Civil 
Commissioner,  began  to  exercise  greater  freedom  of  action.  He 
reconnoitred  Bacninh,  but,  finding  it  strongly  fortified  and  armed 
with  Krupp  guns,  preferred  waiting  for  r^nforcements  before 
making  his  attack.  He  began  the  actual  occupation  of  Tonquin 
by  capturing  the  citadel  of  Nigne  Eigne  on  October  20,  and  that 
of  Phimor,  three  miles  inland,  on  the  21st,  no  opposition  being 
offered.  On  November  17  the  small  French  gunboat  "Carabine," 
manned  by  thirty-six  men,  was  attacked  when  anchored  off  Haid- 
zuong  by  1,200  Black  Flags  (all  Tonquinese)  and  a  band  of  pirates. 
At  the  same  time  the  citadel  of  Haidzuong,  defended  by  only  sixty 
soldiers,  was  surrounded  and  assaulted  on  all  sides.  The  large 
gunboat  "  Lynx,"  with  a  crew  of  ninety-four,  hearing  the  cannon- 
ading, went  to  the  rescue,  and  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  "  Carabine "  and  the  capture  of  the 
citadel,  which  was,  however,  subsequently  abandoned.  Through- 
out the  Chinese  Empire  military  preparations  were  being  pushed 
forward  with  great  activity.  The  torpedo  system  of  defence  in 
the  Peiho  Eiver  was  completed,  and  the  Taku  forts  made  for- 
midable. Eegiments  hitherto  stationed  in  the  north  were  marched 
south,  and  General  Pang,  a  distinguished  Chinese  officer,  was  sent 
to  assume  command  on  the  Tonquin  frontier.  Trade  rapidly  fell  into 
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a  critical  state,  especially  in  Shanghai,  where  native  failures  were 
frequent.  The  first  week  in  December  was  said  to  be  the  most 
anxious  one  Canton  had  known  for  eighteen  years.  General  Pang 
had  arrived  there  with  5,000  soldiers  from  the  north,  and  as  a  de- 
fensive precaution  ordered  junks  laden  with  stones  to  be  sunk  in 
the  principal  channel,  thereby  rendering  access  for  trading  ships 
most  difficult.  On  December  11a  French  expedition  of  6,0ioO  men 
crossed  the  river  Tay  and  advanced  against  Sontay.  The  fortifica- 
tions defending  the  approaches  were  attacked  on  the  13th,  and 
after  two  days'  fighting  the  whole  line  of  entrenchments  was 
carried,  imder  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  fleet,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  the  Marine  Infantry  and 
Algerian  Rifles  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  place  was  forth- 
with evacuated  (December  17)  by  the  Black  Flags,  the  French 
admitting  a  loss  of  320  men,  whilst  other  accounts  placed  it  at 
1,000,  and  that  of  the  Black  Flags  at  over  5,000  men,  including 
their  commander,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  lieutenant, 
who  was  killed.  Sontay  was  found  to  have  been  strongly  fortified 
and  defended  by  Krupp  guns,  and  unexpected  treasure,  estimated 
at  j?2,000,000,  rewarded  the  soldiers.  The  French  continued  to 
occupy  the  city  and  the  forts  on  the  river,  and  after  reinforcing  the 
various  garrisons  of  the  delta,  of  which  Sontay  was  the  extreme 
northern  point,  set  about  clearing  the  district  of  the  rebels  and 
pirates  infesting  it. 

The  expected  declaration  of  war  against  the  French  was  not 
made  by  China,  and  the  general  situation  appeared  unchanged  by 
the  occupation  of  Sontay.  As  the  year  closed  M,  Tricou  was  on 
his  way  to  Hue,  to  secure  the  signature  of  Khien  Phua,  the  new 
King  of  Annam  (Tu  Due's  successor  had  been  poisoned  early  in 
December),  to  the  treaty  made  by  M.  Harmand  in  August. 
Preparations  were  also  being  matured  by  the  French  for  an  attack 
on  Bacninh,  and,  as  the  Chinese  were  concentrating  troops  at 
Canton  and  openly  making  hostile  preparations,  there  seemed  a 
danger  that  the  two  countries  might  drift  into  war  at  any  momient) 
without  any  definite  declaration.  China,  however,  might,  it  was 
thought,  be  restrained  at  the  last  moment  by  the  fear  lest  a  foreign 
war  should  be  the  signal  for  risings  all  over  a  vast  empire  since 
local  dissatisfaction  was  rife. 

Although  the  chief  interest  of  the  year's  history  in  China 
centred  round  the  Tonquin  question,  it  included  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  long-standing  dispute  between  the  courts  of  Pekin  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

Early  in  March,  as  soon  as  the  season  aUowed,  the  Russian 
troops  remaining  in  occupation  of  Kuldja  re-entered  Bussian 
territory,  the  Taran tehees  who  had  come  over  to  Bussian  all^ianoe 
welcoming  them  on  the  frontier  with  bread  and  salt,  and  thanking 
them  for  the  protection  aflForded  during  their  relnoval  from  Chinese 
territory.  .  A  body  of  Cossacks  was  left  in  Kuldja  to  protect  the 
Bussian  Consul  and  traders.      Frontier  trouble^  however,  soon 
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broke  out  among  the  tribes  as  well  as  between  the: Chinese  and 
Bussians.  The  latter  had,  it  was  asserted,  advanced  five  miles 
beyond  the  boundary  line  marked  out  by  the  Kuldja  Treaty.  The 
matter,  however,  was  speedily  arranged.  In  June  General  Bob- 
koflf  proceeded  to  the  frontier  to  meet  the  Chinese  Commission, 
and  after  careful  study  the  delimitation  of  the  new  Eusso-Chinese 
frontier  was  concluded,  and  a  protocol  signed  on  October  19  at 
Tchugutchak  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  empires. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  the  new  British  Minister  to 
China,  during  the  autumn  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  all 
Englishmen  residing  in  the  East.  The  valuable  services  he  had 
rendered  during  the  last  China  campaign,  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  questions  affecting  our  commercial  relations  with 
China,  and  his  long  successful  tenure  of  office  in  Japan,  all 
combined  to  point  him  out  as  the  most  fitting  successor  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wade.  On  October  23  he  left  Chefoo  for  Corea,  with  the 
view  of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  that  State,  which  would  open  up 
that  country  to  residence  and  commerce  for  British  subjects. 
Following  the  footsteps  of  General  Foote,  the  United  States 
Minister,  who  earlier  in  the  year  had  arrived  at  Soul,  the  capital 
of  Corea,  exchanged  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded 
in  1882  by  General  Schufeldt  between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

Japan, — The  year  did  not  open  brightly.  Taxation  had  been 
increased,  trade  was  depressed,  and,  although  the  paper  currency 
had  improved  nominally  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1882,  bankruptcies  were  reported  from  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  the  currency  was  fluctuating  and  unreliable. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Government  with  that  of  China  in  regard^  to  the 
Loochoo  and  Corean  questions,  and  the  military  and  navad  forces 
were  being  actively  strengthened ;  fortifications  being  also  erected 
along  the  west  coast,  especially  at  points  supposed  to  be  accessible 
to  attack  by  the  Chinese.  The  company  organised  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  October  1882  for  providing  increased  facilities  for  the 
coasting  trade  continued  its  operations,  in  spite  of  public  opinion 
being  strongly  against  it.  M.  Ito  Hirobumi,  the  Japanese 
Minister,  sometimes  called  the  Bismarck  of  Japan,  visited  Berlin 
and  London  early  in  the  year  to  study  European  constitutional 
law  and  history,  with  the  view  of  advising  the  Mikado,  on  his 
return,  as  to  the  best  form  of  constitution  that  should  be  granted 
to  his  subjects.  The  returns  of  a  census  taken  on  January  1 
give  a  total  for  the  whole  country  of  36,700,110,  of  which 
18,598,998  were  males  and  18,101,112  females.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  was  7,611,770 ;  whilst  the  Japanese  army 
consists  of  30  generals,  9,335  officers,  and  109,496  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  two  distinguished  Prussian  officials 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Japanese  Government  by  the 
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Prussian  Cabinet,  to  act  as  advisers  to  the  Ministry  of  State  on 
administrative  reform  and  the  public  instruction.  A  third  adviser 
for  finance  was  to  follow  shortly  after. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AFRICA. 

I.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  Colony  (including  Basutoland). — Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
opening  the  Cape  Parliament  (Jan.  19),  said  it  had  been  thought 
advisable  to  hold  a  special  Session  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  Leribe  country,  where  the  brother  chiefs  Jonathan  and  Joel 
were  quarrelling  over  the  succession  to  Molappo's  authority.     The 
condition  of  affairs  in  Basutoland,  however,  had  determined  the 
Ministers  to  withdraw  from  the  management  and  responsibility  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  that  district,  reserving  only  sufficient  control 
over  its  external  relations  to  maintain  peace  on  the  border  of  the 
Orange  Free  St-ate,  as  contemplated  and  imposed  by  the  Annexation 
Act.     In  the  House  of  Assembly  Mr.  Scanlan,  the  Premier,  made 
a  statement  (Jan.  22)  to  the  same  effect,  adding  that  he  proposed 
to  visit  and  confer  with  the  Basuto  chiefs,  and  then  to  consult 
personally  with  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  as  to  the 
means  of  maintaining  peace  on  the  border.     Mr.  Sprigg,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  made  an  elaborate  attack  upon  the  Government, 
quoting  General  Gordon's  verdict  that  the  whole  country  "  stank 
with  the  deceit  of  the  resident  officials,"  charging  theBasutos  with 
cunning  and  treachery,  and  declaring  no  settlement  to  be  possible 
without  war.     He,  however,  approved  of  the  repeal  of  the  Annexa- 
tion Act,  as  it  would  force  the  Home  Government  to  declare  its  real 
intentions.     After  a  lengthy  debate  Mr.  Upington's  motion,  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  Government,  was  negatived  without  a 
division,   as    was    Mr.   Hofineyer's    amendment,  advocating  an 
alliance  with  the  Orange  Free  State ;  but  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Vincent,  accepting  the  Government  policy,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  details  of  any  arrangement  arrived  at  after  consultation  with 
the  Basutos  should  not  be  carried  into  effect  until  the  Houfiie 
had   considered    them,   was  carried   by   34  to   27.     Parliament 
was  then  prorogued,  and  it  was  only  in  the  press  and  by  public 
meetings  that  the  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  proposed  policy 
could    find    vent.       During    February  the    Native    Commission 
reported  in  favour  of  territorial  self-government  for  the  various 
tribes,  with  a  resident  Deputy  Governor,  a  consultative  Native 
Council,  and  certain  simple  municipal  arrangements,  at  the  same 
time  recognising  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  and  tiie  supremacy 
of  the  Cape  Parliament.    The  Premier  and  the  Minister  for  Native 
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Affairs  at  once  set  out  (Feb.  27)  for  Basutoland  to  consult  with  the 
Basutos  as  to  their  future  government ;  and  in  an  interview  with 
Letsea,  the  principal  chief  (March  16),  the  latter  expressed  his 
wish  to  remain  a  British  subject,  but  regretted  the  removal  of  the 
Resident,  Mr.  Oppen,  and  the  appointment  of  Captain  Blyth.      At 
a  subsequent  meeting  (March  27)  Letsea  and  the  other  chiefs  pro- 
posed   that  all  disputes  between  natives  resident  in  Basutoland 
should   be  decided  by  the  chief  of  the  district  in    which    they 
occurred ;  that  a  Council  of  Advice  should  be  formed  of  the  lead- 
ing chiefs  and  headsmen,  to  be  elected  partly  by  the  chiefs  and 
partly  by  the  Governor's  Agent ;  and  that  the  duty  of  the  Council 
should  be  to  consider  and  reconamend,  from  time  to  time,  such 
laws  as  might  be  deemed  requisite  for  internal  administration. 
These  proposals  having  been   accepted.  Captain  Blyth,    the  new 
Governor's  Agent,  was  introduced  to  the  various  chiefs,  by  whom, 
as  well  as  by  Letsea,  he  was  courteously  received,  although  not 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  Basutos  at  large,  and  the  Premier 
returned  to  Capetown  (April  14)  believing  the  Basuto  question  to 
be  practically  settled.     Such,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  the 
case.     At  a  Pitso  held  (April  24)  in  Basutoland,  Letsea,  it  is  true, 
signified    his    acceptance    of    the    Government     proposals,    but 
Masupha  and  other  malcontents  refused  to  attend.     Fighting  was 
consequently  resumed   in  May  between  Jonathan  and  Joel,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  Masupha,  was  unable 
to   hold  his  own,  and  ultimately  Masupha   withdrew    his  forces 
(May   15)  from  the  district.     At  a  great  Pitso   held  at  Leribe 
(May  22),  attended  by  5,000  warriors  and  most  of  the   leading 
chiefs,  Masupha  made  a  speech,  asking  permission  to  hold  Leribe  ; 
and  Letsea  declared  he  was  unable  to  control  his  people,  and  fiiUy 
recognised  Jonathan  as  Molappo's  successor.     The  Pitso  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sort  of  armistice,  the  Cape  garrison  was  withdrawn  from 
Maseru,  and,  although  Masupha  would  not  restore  the  cattle  he 
had  captiured,  Captain  Blyth's  influence  was  already  making  itself 
felt.     At   this  juncture  the  Imperial  Government  intimated  its 
readiness  to  accept  provisional   control  over  Basutoland^  on  the 
undertaking  that  the  Basutos  showed  their  approval  of  such  step 
by   some   such   payment   as  the   hut   tax,  and  by  obedience  to 
authority ;  the  Colony  was  to  recoup  itself  by  means  of  Customs 
duties  or  other  revenue  received  on  account  of  goods  imported ; 
and  the   Free  State  was  to  prevent  incursions  into  Basutoland. 
Early  in  July  a  long  debate  on  the  Basutoland  question  took  place 
in  the  Assembly,  when  three  distinct  proposals  were  urged  upon  the 
House.     The  Ministry  submitted  their  scheme  of  separation,  which 
Mr.  Hofineyer  opposed,  whilst  Mr.  Upington  demanded  absolute 
abandonment  of  the  country.     A  motion  to  remit  the  question  to 
the  electors  having  been  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  the  Basuto- 
land Disannexation  Bill,  as  proposed  by  the  ^linistry  (August  1 ), 
passed.     The  Colonial  Budget  v as  brought  forward,  and  showed  an 
estimated    revenue  of  3,250,000^.    (compared    with  3,682,098?. 
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actually  received  in  1882),  and  an  expenditure  of  3,8209000I.; 
additional  taxation  was,  therefore,  inevitable  in  order  to  cover  the 
deficit.  The  means  proposed  by  the  Government,  an  increase  of 
the  import  duties  on  beer  and  tobacco,  met  with  general  approval 
from  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  Mr. 
Scanlan's  taxation  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
with  little  change.  In  like  manner  the  Estimates  passed  the  Lower 
House,  one  of  the  few  items  which  was  struck  out  being  8,000^. 
for  the  internal  administration  of  Basutoland.  Parliament,  having 
run  its  course,  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  (September  28),  and 
the  Premier,  Mr.  Scanlan,  at  once  started  for  England  to  negotiate 
a  loan. 

In  Basutoland  Jonathan  was  steadily  gaining  in  strength,  and 
the  number  of  ioyals  was  found  to  be  increasing.  Meetings  were 
held  to  discuss  the  resumption  of  authority  by  the  Imperial  Qt)vem- 
ment^  a  large  majority  being  in  favour  of  such  a  step  A  large 
majority  of  Masupha's  people,  however,  still  holding  for  absolute 
independence,  refused  the  proffered  terms,  and  trekked  out  to  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  elsewhere.  Captain  Blyth,  the  new  Resident) 
whose  popularity  with  the  ever-hostile  Basutos  was  steadily  gaining 
ground,  was  ordered  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  sunimon  a  Pitso 
in  Basutoland  November  28,  to  hear  the  terms  on  which  the  adncdii- 
istration  would  be  taken  over,  viz.  a  ten-shilling  hut  tax,  obedience 
to  the  President,  and  the  general  assent  of  the  people.  The  attend* 
ance  was  large,  including  Letsea,  his  son,  and  the  chief  Jonathan. 
A  document,  accepting  the  terms  imposed  by  the  British  Gt)vem- 
ment,  was  signed  by  the  chiefs,  who  represented  about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  Basuto  nation.  Masupha  was  not  present,  and  shortly 
afterwards  raised  a  protest,  declaring  he  would  recognise  no  Govern- 
ment ;  but  his  influence  was  rapidly  waning.  Before  the  dose 
of  the  year  the  Queen's  Government  was  taking  steps  to  resume 
the  control  of  Basutoland,  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  natives.  All  sections  of  the  press  in-  Cape 
Town  declared  their  entire  satisfaction  at  the  way  matters  had  been 
settled ;  but  its  practical  results  on  the  new  Assembly  could  not 
be  seen  until  the  following  year,  when  the  elections  would  take 
place.  But  the  final  returns  for  the  elections- to  the  Upper  House 
seemed  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ministry,  and  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  lost  his  seat. 

Natal, — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  public  opinion  was 
much  excited  by  the  proposed  release  of  Langalibalele,  for  it  wli 
felt  the  Imperial  Government  had  no  right  to  thrust  so  notorious 
a  rebel  on  the  colony  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  colonists. 
Their  attention  was,  however,  soon  directed  to  a  more  important 
matter,  when  it  became  known,  in  March,  that  Mr.  Esoomhe^s 
proposals  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  Government  had 
been  approved  by  the  British  Cabinet,  and  received  the  Qneen^s 
assent.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Legislative  Assembly 
was  to  consist  of  thirty  members,  of  whom  seven  would  be  nominees 
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of  the  Crown.  This  large  infusion  of  the  nominee  element 
into  the  Government  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  secured 
the  representation  of  the  unenfranchised  natives,  and  maintained 
the  imperial  responsibility.  Early  in  April  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  the  elections  which  followed  were,  for  the  most 
part,  uncontested ;  the  majority  of  the  candidates  who  were  de- 
feated in  1882  on  the  "  Eesponsible  Government'*  platform  being 
now  returned  without  opposition.  When  the  new  Parliament  met 
(July  6),  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  in  his  speech,  after  referring  to  the  un- 
broken peace  of  the  colony,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  giving 
effect  to  the  new  arrangements.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  the 
Legislative  Council  from  rejecting  the  Constitution  Amendment 
Bill  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and  a  little  later  the  same 
body  refused,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  non-official  members, 
to  sanction  any  measure  for  providing  for  Langalibalele's  removal 
from  Cape  Town.  This  antagonism  between  the  Council  and  the 
Administration  showed  itself  in  various  ways.  A  Select  Com- 
mittee reported  that  one  of  the  Government  railways,  for  which  a 
monstrous  price  had  been  paid,  was  all  but  useless,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding it  had  required  continual  repaii's  since  it  was  taken 
over,  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  40,000i.  on  bridges  and  via- 
ducts alone  to  make  it  safe  for  traffic.  In  the  face  of  this  the 
Council  passed  a  resolution  demanding  the  extension  of  railways 
in  all  directions.  A  more  practical  vote  was  that  given  in  favour 
of  an  Intercolonial  Conference  in  which  the  South  African 
Colonies  should  be  represented.  The  continuous  strength  of  the 
Executive  was  in  favour  of  a  vigorous  retrenchment  of  expenditure, 
but  the  utmost  aid  obtainable  from  the  Legislative  Council  was  a 
grudging  assent  on  the  understanding  that  measures  of  taxation 
should  be  proposed  in  the  following  Session  for  the  promotion  of 
public  works.  The  Act  requiring  all  natives  passing  between 
Zululand  and  Natal  to  obtain  permits  from  the  authorities,  and 
imposing  fines  on  persons  harbouring  natives  who  were  without 
passes,  met  with  general  approval,  though  strongly  opposed  by 
certain  members.  One  of  the  first  to  impede  the  law  was  Dabul- 
amanzi,  who  was  arrested  in  Greytown,  on  a  magistrate's  order, 
for  having  entered  the  Colony  without  a  pass  on  his  way  to  an 
interview  with  Miss  Colenso. 

Zululand. — With  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  prepara- 
tions for  Cetewayo's  restoration  began.  A  military  escort  having  been 
gent  on  in  advance  to  conduct  him  from  Port  Dumford  to  Ulundi,  he 
left  Simon's  Bay  in  her  Majesty's  ship  Briton  (January  4),  and  landed 
at  Port  Dumford  (January  10),  where  the  number  of  Zulus  in 
waiting  to  welcome  him  was  ominously  small.  In  return  the  King's 
greeting  of  Mr.  J.  Shepstone,  the  British  representative,  was  ostenta- 
tiously cold  and  distant.  Cetewayo  made  no  secret  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  division  of  Zululand,  declaring  that  Queen  Victoria 
had  promised  that  only  a  little  bit  of  the  country  should  be  cut  off. 
Cetewayo,  on  leaving  Port  Purnford  (January   11),  made  slow 
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progress  through  the  country,  awakening  so  little  enthusiasm  that 
he  was  constrained  to  explain  the  absence  of  his  subjects  by  the 
theory  that  force  had  been  employed  to  keep  them  away.  When, 
however,  a  few  days  later  (January  15),  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
read  to  him  the  conditions  of  his  restoration,  and  asked  if  he 
accepted  them,  Cetewayo  replied  in  the  aflSrmative,  complaining 
at  the  same  time  of  the  division  of  his  country.  By  these  condi- 
tions, which  had  been  agreed  to  in  England  in  the  previous 
September,  Cetewayo  was  to  rule  all  the  territory  except  Dunns- 
land  and  Hlubi's  country,  which  were  to  become  a  reserved  territory 
for  the  Zulus  dissatisfied  with  his  rule.  Usibepu,  now  almost  as 
powerful  as  Cetewayo,  was  to  rule  his  own  territory  independently, 
and  Cetewayo  undertook  to  respect  its  boundaries  and  those  of  the 
reserved  territory,  not  to  interfere  with  the  royal  girls  married 
during  the  war,  and  to  punish  no  one  for  acts  committed  since  the 
war.  Traders  were  to  report  themselves  to  the  President;  fines 
and  fees  for  trials  were  to  go  into  Cetewayo's  treasury ;  there  were 
to  be  no  restrictions  on  taxes,  and  military  kraals  were  not  to  be 
allowed.  Before  Cetewayo  reached  Ulundi  (January  24)  it  had 
been  evident  that  his  restoration  was  not  desired  by  the  bulk  of 
his  people,  and  he  was  well  aware  that  his  former  influence  had 
vanished.  Nevertheless,  although  there  had  been  no  representa- 
tive gathering  of  the  Zulu  people  to  greet  him,  and  many  of 
those  he  invited  refused  to  come,  yet  5,000  Zulu  warriors  assisted 
at  the  ceremony  at  Ulundi  (January  29).  When  he  solemnly  re- 
sumed his  kingly  office.  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  representing  British 
authority,  explained  the  terms  of  the  king's  restoration ;  Cete- 
wayo interrupting  him  occasionally  to  state  that  the  conditions 
had  been  imposed  by  Natal  and  not  by  England,  although  he  sub- 
sequently assured  his  people  that  he  had  voluntarily  accepted 
them.  For  two  hours  Onyamena,  Dabulamanzi,  and  others  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  settlement,  but  Sir  T.  Shepstone  had  no 
power  to  alter  the  terms,  and  advised  Cetewayo  to  address  the 
Grovemment  through  his  new  President,  Mr.  Fynn,  though  he 
could  hold  out  no  prospect  of  any  alteration.  It  was  mainly  due 
to  the  tact  and  firmness  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  native  character,  that  the  installation  passed  off 
without  disturbance,  the  attitude  of  the  Usutu  young  men 
being  so  threatening  that  he  refused  to  allow  them  to  assemble. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Colonel  Curtis,  in  conunand  of  the 
British  troops,  said,  "  I  have  brought  the  king  to  his  people.  He 
has  now  to  rule,  and  my  work  is  ended.  I  hope  a  new  order  of 
things  will  result — union,  order,  and  prosperity."  The  troops  then 
left  immediately  for  Natal. 

Cetewayo's  own  impressions  are  contained  in  the  following  mes- 
sage he  sent  to  England  about  this  time : — "  I  enjoyed  the  passage 
out.  I  had  a  fairly  good  reception  on  landing,  and  in  proceeding 
through  Dunnsland ;  but  it  might  have  been  better  had  not  the 
people  been  doubtful  as  to  my  identity.     Considering  the  short  iimf* 
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the  people  have  bad  to  come  in,  I  liave  been  well  greeted  by  them. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  thankful  to  the  English  for  the  reception 
they  gave  me  in  England.  I  believe  things  will  go  on  all  right 
now  in  Zululand  under  my  supervision.  The  Government  officials 
have  treated  me  very  kindly  at  Entonjaneni." 

The  first  symptoms  of  disorder  showed  themselves  in  North 
Zululand  within  a  few  weeks  of  Cetewayo's  restoration.  The  Zulus 
without  warning  entered  the  Transvaal,  destroying  four  kraals  and 
capturing  a  quantity  of  cattle  ;  but  civil  war  speedily  took  the  place 
of  frontier  raiding.  Early  in  April  the  Usutus  or  King's  regiments, 
to  the  nmnber  of  eighty  companies,  attacked  Usibepu ;  but  the 
latter,  after  enticing  them  into  a  difficult  position,  fell  suddenly 
upon  them  with  only  twenty-five  companies,  and  completely  routed 
them.  Having  attacked  the  advancing  column  he  cut  through  it, 
then  closed  in  upon  one-half  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  Failing  in 
that  quarter,  Cetewayo  turned  towards  the  reserved  territory,  where 
he  attempted  to  set  up  disaffection,  whilst  reorganising  his  forces 
for  a  renewed  attack  on  Usibepu.  In  another  month  he  w^s  ready 
to  take  the  field,  and,  undaunted  by  the  unlooked-for  alliance  of 
Oham  and  Usibepu,  he  was  about  to  assume  the  offensive,  when 
their  combined  forces  fell  upon  him,  driving  him  back  towards 
Ulundi  with  a  loss  of  6,000  men.  A  short  lull  followed  ;  the  Zulus 
in  the  reserved  territory  had  begun  to  distrust  Cetewayo's  declara- 
tions that  ere  long  the  whole  country  was  to  be  ceded  to  him,  and 
were  slow  in  responding  to  his  appeals  to  their  allegiance.  He 
continued,  however,  to  rally  his  forces,  and  was  gradually  getting 
together  a  fresh  army,  when  one  morning  (July)  at  sunrise  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  at  Ulundi  by  Usibepu,  and  utterly  routed. 
News  reached  England  that  he  had  been  Idlled  during  the  retreat, 
and  this  was  so  generally  believed  even  in  the  Colony  that  the 
British  Eesident  instituted  a  search  for  the  body ;  but  it  turned  out 
afterwards  he  had  only  been  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  was  hiding 
in  the  Ikandhla  bush.  His  losses,  however,  had  been  severe ; 
several  chiefs  and  some  of  his  wives  had  been  killed ;  Ulundi  and 
Nodwenga  had  been  burnt,  the  presents  he  had  received  in  Eng- 
land were  destroyed  with  the  rest  of  his  property,  and  many  of  his 
troops  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  reserved  territory.  Oham  and 
Usibepu  patrolled  the  borders  of  the  latter,  claiming  all  women 
and  cattle  driven  therein  ;  but  Mr.  Osborne,  the  Eesident,  warned 
them  not  to  enter  or  molest  any  one  there.  Later  on,  in  August, 
400  men  of  the  Welsh  Eegiment  under  Colonel  Montgomery  were 
ordered  to  Fort  Pearson  on  the  Tugela  as  a  corps  of  observation, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  Natal  border ;  and  Fort  Buckingham, 
commanding  the  ford  near  Cetewayo's  hiding-place,  was  garrisoned 
by  Natal  moimted  police.  Cetewayo  continued  for  some  time  in 
hiding,  whilst  his  wounds  were  slowly  healing,  but  he  maintained 
a  defiant  attitude,  and  refused  an  interview  with  the  Resident. 

In  Zululand  itself  Cetewayo's  defeat  was  followed  by  a  com- 
plete collapse  of  all  law  and  authority,  and  the  resident  Europeans 
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thought  the  only  way  to  establish  peace  would  be  to  effect  an 
armed  occupation  of  the  reserve.  Throughout  September  Cetewayo 
remained  in  concealment,  sleeping  on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous 
forest  for  safety,  and  with  only  fifty  followers  about  him.  Usibepu, 
who  was  on  the  watch  to  prevent  his  joining  the  Boers,  sent  him  a 
message  to  say  he  would  neither  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  re- 
served territory  nor  return  to  Zululand,  but  that  if  the  English 
would  remove  him  to  some  distant  place  he  might  live  in  security. 
Mr.  Osborne  in  reply  informed  Usibepu  that  a  final  message  had 
been  sent  to  Cetewayo  calling  upon  him  to  surrender,  and  that  in 
case  of  a  refusal  Usibepu  might  enter  the  Ikandhla  bush.  Cete- 
wayo chose  the  former  alternative,  and  requested  Mr.  Osborne  to 
send  an  escort  to  conduct  him  to  the  British  Residency.  When 
the  escort  arrived  he  declined  to  accompany  it  because  a  horse  and 
clothes  had  not  been  provided.  The  Resident  then  went  himself 
with  an  escort  of  native  police,  and  Cetewayo  surrendered,  reaching 
Ekowe  on  October  15  with  about  150  followers.  There  he  re- 
mained some  weeks  as  the  guest  of  the  Imperial  Q-ovemment, 
lodging  in  a  kraal  close  to  the  Residency,  whilst  Mr.  Fynn,  the 
British  Resident  in  Zululand,  went  to  Pietermaritzburg  to  confer 
with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  as  to  the  destination  of  the  fugitive  king. 
Mr.  Grant,  Cetewayo's  English  adviser,  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
with  him,  and,  though  Cetewayo  begged  that  he  might  stop  as  a 
private  friend,  Mr,  Osborne  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  As  a 
last  resort  Cetewayo  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
requisite  permission,  and  he  was  greatly  concerned  when  Mr.  Grant 
had  at  last  to  take  his  departure.  In  the  meanwhile  much  distress 
prevailed  in  Zululand,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  pro- 
duced mistrust  and  paralysed  industry.  Usibepu  had  fallen  upon 
an  impi  of  the  Usutus,  and  killed  their  leader  and  half  their 
number.  He  then  held  a  sanguinaiy  carnival  in  Cetewayo's 
territory,  slaying  all  the  king's  people  that  fell  into  his  hands,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  sex.  The  natives  began  to  cry  out  for  a  per^ 
manent  settlement  of  the  British  and  the  appointment  of  a  white 
ruler.  In  the  prevailing  state  of  insecurity  the  British  troops 
were  retained  at  Ekowe,  and  through  their  influence  the  semblance 
of  quiet  was  maintained ;  but  the  feeling  was  general  that  Cete- 
wayo should  be  moved  across  the  sea,  or  anywhere  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  reserved  territory.  In  consequence,  Mr. 
Osborne  met  the  chiefs  at  Ekowe  (November  29),  including  Dabu- 
lamanzi,  when  their  spokesman  reviewed  the  changes  in  British 
policy  in  Zululand,  and  ascribed  all  the  agitation  and  bloodshed  to 
the  action  of  white  men  from  outside.  He  expressed  the  bewilder- 
ment of  his  brother  chiefs  at  seeing  Cetewayo  brought  among  them 
to  foment  further  discord,  and  concluded  by  imploring  the  British 
Resident  to  take  steps  to  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  reserved  territory.  John  Dunn  concurred 
in  these  statements,  and  predicted  war  in  the  reserve  if  a  settlement 
were  deferred.   Mr.  Osborne,  in  reply,  commended  the  frank  state- 
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ments  of  grievanceB  made  by  tha  chieft,  but  urged  tbe  poonla  to 
till  the  ground  and  sow  the  crops,  adding  that  the  quest  ton  of 
Cetewayo's  removal  was  being  then  considered  by  the  Queen't) 
Government.  Though  nothing  definite  had  been  announced  about 
Cetewayo  when  the  year  closed,  it  was  generally  suppotied  that  lie 
would  be  reinstated  at  Uluudi,  that  Ijarnioks  would  ho  erect  t^d 
there,  and  all  communications  from  and  with  Cetewayo  would  padu 
through  the  British  Commissioner. 

Transvcud, — The  commencement  of  the  year  found  the  Hoers 
still  engaged  in  operations  against  Mapoch,  and  tha  latter,  thougli 
fighting  obstinately,  gradually  drawing  to  the  eml  of  hU  ret»ourcet). 
In  an  attack  on  .Secocoeni's  people  he  was  repulsed  with  great  lost^, 
but  for  a  long  while  he  successfully  witbstoo<l  all  attacks  upon  his 
position.  At  length,  however  (February  7),  the  lioertf  managed 
to  blow  up  bis  stronghold  with  dynamitic,  using  clmrges  of  5(K)  Um. 
and  700  Ibe.  fired  by  electricity,  and  tlie  natives  were  driven  out 
with  great  flaoghter.  The  military  ini^tinct  of  tlw?  Ji<>ers  was  not 
long  in  finding  out  a  fresh  tribe  over  which  the  extension  of  tli^ir 
rule  teemed  profitable.  The  Jiechuami^  were  not  only  the  jiosfeess^^rs 
of  rich  pasture  and  otlier  hm4£^  but  it  wa^  throij{^h  tlieir  territory 
that  the  great  trade  r:*utes  fr<>ui  Cape  Town  i/j  ih*i  interior  hxy  ;  aJid 
it  was  deemed  inez-pediemt  (by  the  li^jt^rtj  that  the  <y/utr<>J  ^A  buclj 
important  itigbwavc  nhciald  r^^maJn  in  lartjyt:  vr  iu4ej>e.udeui  Laudi?. 
A  difficultT,  L'.»ve\er.  lay  in  tLe  wav  *A'  tLUlAwterin^,  4dju<x;  the 
FuzeraintT  of  ^Le  KvigUtih  bov<?reti|^ti  v^ex  tLe  Jiechuaua*  Lad  Uxiu 
recogniaed  In-  tlie  iJoen  theuibeivt*.  'J'Li>.  livv^evi^r,  did  not  iiiudtif 
their  tactiw  of  d»^ort>vin^  tht  eropt  and  bei/aiig  the  cuttiie;  aud 
general! V  t^jrrorisin^  tiie  uativefc*.  Motevvi^r.  Dr.  JorLaiieii.  JSiaie 
Anorneyfortht'J'ranKX'aaljWatidertpatch^.-dvo England  f^ February  14), 
with  thf  object,  it  wat  generally  U^lievod.  of  urging  the  Juip<;rial 
Government  tt-  renounoi-  tij«:  Britiisb  bu/>:;iaintv  over  B*.Hjiiuiiiiaiaiid  ; 
and  the  hjouti;  Afri'^ri  pnsv  getierally  lavuured  buclj  a  witl«diawal. 
unless  the  Imperial  (j\j\tiruiu*m\  v*iv  pi<fj/tvc<Ki  iv  ijnioic*-  iu 
authority.  Mapooii.  i**!'  *^r.tiO»it  bupj/<K^  or  awjwlikiju':  uwdily 
sued  *.  April  lor  p«5a«^ .  i-:Aj>i<;^f5ii*^  li*.  H'Udiwsbt'  X<f  ^tuy  aii  »i» 
demuitv  a.-  well  a.- a  yi^ari^  vrii/ti*v<  </n  coudiCioii  tiiii*.  iilf  »lt</ii>:- 
hold  wa>  rttJtored  lo  hiu..  M/.  O'/iiUrr*.  ii<^wi;vi;/,  <]<yCiiiiUl  U' J«*' 
him  dictaU:  hik  ovtu  telm^•  a-  ii<  i<a(J  pfov<>kvO  tii*  w;*./  :  Ixj* 
thih  atiiserlioL  of  Xu*  ciaifa)-  </1  tnr  'J  taiiovaal  Ciovonjii^;iit  iiiii;d  W* 
I'eiufUiU-  it?  exponent  ix.  p'>pi]Ur  lavour  :  i'<y.  iiUiM04*  a*  th<  hnn^i 
time.  Mr-  Kriy<ef  wa-  eM3»jUrO  ^t^ckti^nt  by  i%4^>i  v<>u^..  ;ir  agiiij*^' 
1,1TJ  ivr  Mr.  OoaL#er.  Waei:  o^nni:^'  tL»  \'olk*iuu<cJ  '.M;iy  V^, 
Mr.  Kr iiger  saJc;  tii«.  itiii*  jjUi/'J  of/uue  io.'  XiC^olialJii^'  a  jjuodjlicali<.;j' 
of  tiie  ci^nvtrntioj.  witi  huglau'  .  anO  tJUa'  i)  i^piU*  of  unity  and  co- 
oueratioL  cc»iitixjutJ'  s'  »;i{ifc'  u<tfLfcV<;ei-  th*.  Ttauoraa!  Ciovenimeu* 
and  tiR  l^riUbi  ii^ki  u*.;ij.  i>y  tu(  inxo^^iti<»^i  o^  nir  invitati(>jj 
tii<r  latter  Wds  uo'  pi>;i>en'  a'  tuf.  bweaia^f  ixi  o1  tu'>  i*ew  i'lefeiden^ 
buine  wa>  xepiieoeau^;  uy  lait  becxelarv.  wuo  wa»  very  oouciliatury. 
and  eveL  ninieo  tuai  a  levifioi:  of  tue  ct^nvention  wa;:  pOfl«ibk. 
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On  the  Queen's  birthday  a  cordial  exchange  of  friendly  sentiments 
between  the  British  Resident  and  the  executive  oflBcers  and  the 
Volksraad  took  place,  and  soon  after  it  was  announced  that  a 
High  Commissioner  would  be  appointed,  with  power  to  settle  the 
terms  of  a  new  convention.  It  had  been  originally  intended  that 
a  special  Commissioner  should  proceed  from  England  to  the 
Transvaal  to  examine  into  the  working  of  the  convention,  and 
Lord  Reay,  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  was  selected  for  that  purpose ; 
but  the  Transvaal  Government  telegraphed  (June  17)  to  Lord 
Derby  (Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies)  that  the  Volksraad  had 
resolved  it  was  time  to  reconsider  the  convention,  and  inquiring  if 
her  Majesty's  Governmeut  would  receive  a  deputation,  either  in 
London  or  Cape  Town,  consisting  of  the  President  or  Vice-President 
of  the  Transvaal.  Lord  Derby  replied  (June  28)  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  consented  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Pretoria 
convention,  and  would  receive  the  proposed  deputation  in  London, 
as  preferable  to  sending  a  Commissioner  to  the  Transvaal.  Con- 
sequently, early  in  the  autumn,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Presi- 
dent Kiniger  and  Messrs.  Dutoi-t  and  Sinit,  proceeded  to  England 
to  discuss  terms  with  the  English  Government. 

They  were  warmly  received  in  Cape  Town  en  route^  and  a  public 
banquet  given  in  their  honour  was  attended  by  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  that  Colony.  On  their  arrival  in  England,  early  in 
November,  there  was  some  delay  about  their  interview  with  Lord 
Derby,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  Mampoer 
had  been  hanged  at  Pretoria,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given 
at  Cape  Town  by  Mr.  Kriiger  that  the  sentence  passed  upon  him 
should  not  be  carried  out  until  the  latter  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  with  Lord  Derby.  This  difficulty  was  at  length  re- 
moved, and  the  explanation  accepted.  The  draft  of  a  treaty  was 
submitted  by  the  delegates  to  the  Colonial  Office.  Its  chief  point 
related  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  State,  upon 
which  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  was  found  to  exist.  The 
negotiations  concerning  the  frontier  line  continued  for  some  weeks, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  Boers  demanded,  either  in  addition 
or  in  substitution,  the  restoration  of  their  complete  independence,  as 
secured  by  the  Sand  River  Conventions.  "Lord  Derby's  ultimatum 
was  not  made  known  before  the  close  of  the  year ;  but  it  was 
understood  when  the  Transvaal  delegates  left  London  that  terms, 
which  stipulated  for  mutual  concessions,  had  been  agreed  upon. 
To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  war,  which  had  been  carried 
on  fitfully  throughout  the  summer,  its  close  was  brought  about 
by  the  surrender  of  Mampoer  (July  6)  and  of  Niabel,  Mapoch's 
commander  (July  10),  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  that  of 
Mapoch  himself  with  some  8,000  of  his  people,  who,  as  prisoners, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Transvaal  officers.  The  Boers  thus 
achieved  the  conquest  of  a  hitherto  intractable  tribe,  ensconced  in 
natural  fastnesses  of  enormous  strength.  Mapoch's  entire  tribe 
was  shortly  afterwards  "  indentured  "  out  for  five  years  to  various 
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Boer  farmers,  Goubert  and  the  burghers  engaged  in  the  campaign 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Pretoria  (August  1 ),  and  Mampoer  and 
Niabel  were  brought  to  trial  on  charges  of  murder  and  rebellion, 
both  chiefs  being  defended  by  counsel.  Mampoer's  defence  was 
that  what  he  had  done  was  incidental  to  a  state  of  war  forced  upon 
him  by  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  wrongfully  re- 
placing Hkukum ;  whilst  Niabel  pleaded  that  he  owed  no  allegi- 
ance to  the  republic,  and  that  as  a  neutral  chief  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  shelter  Mampoer.  They  were  both  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death,  and  Mampoer  was  hanged  in  November  at  Pretoria,  bat 
the  sentence  on  Niabel  and  Mapoch  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life. 


n.  EGYPT. 

*  If  the  course  of  events  in  Egypt  during  the  year  1883  was 
unmarked  by  events  of  such  importance  as  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  affairs  of  the  country,  nevertheless,  continued  to  absorb 
a  large  share  of  European  attention.  The  first  few  days  of  the 
year  witnessed  the  close  of  Arabics  career,  who,  in  pursuance  of  his 
sentence  of  perpetual  exile,  was  deported  to  Ceylon.  That  island 
of  far-famed  beauty  v/as,  according  to  Moslem  tradition,  the  place 
to  which  Adam  had  been  exiled  when  driven  from  Paradise  ;  and 
Arabi  remarked  that  he  considered  himself  "  greatly  honoured  in 
being  sent  to  the  last  resting-place  of  the  common  father  of  all 
men."  A  life  of  Oriental  ease  in  such  a  retreat,  with  an  allowance 
of  30Z.  a  month,  "  to  be  increased  if  necessary,"  from  the  Govern- 
ment he  had  lately  tried  to  overthrow,  was  the  climax  to  the 
career  of  an  unsuccessful  rebel  different  from  that  usually  seen  in 
Eastern  lands,  and  was,  perhaps,  in  a  measure  due  to  a  sentiment 
of  sympathy,  tardily  awakened  in  England,  with  the  nationalist 
cause  Arabi  claimed  to  represent. 

The  exertions  of  Colonel  Warren  resulted  in  bringing  to 
justice  the  murderers  of  Professor  Palmer,  Captain  GUI,  and 
Lieutenant  Charrington.  It  was  found  that  none  of  the  money 
carried  by  the  expedition  had  ever  reached  the  rebels,  the  sheik  in 
charge  of  Professor  Palmer's  party  having  secreted  it  while  the 
proposal  of  killing  the  prisoners  was  being  discussed  among  the 
Arabs.  This  fact  seems  to  have  aggravated  the  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  Arabs,  who  condemned  their  prisoners  to  leap  over  the  brink  of 
a  high  precipice,  shooting  them  as  they  fell.  Thirteen  of  those 
concerned  were  caught  and  tried,  and  five  of  the  actual  perpetra- 
tors of  the  crime  were  hanged  at  Zagazig  (February  28).  Justice 
was  more  tardy  in  overtaking  those  who  carried  out  the  burning 
and  pillage  of  Alexandria  on  July  11,  1882,  in  which  Sulieman 
Sami  had  played  the  leading  part.  All  attempts  to  make  out  that 
the  deed  had  been  done  by  Arabi's  orders  failed,  and  no  better 
success  attended  the  efforts  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  others 
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to  induce  the  English  Government  to  interpose  on  behalf  of 
Sulieman  Sami,  who,  terror-stricken,  was  hanged  (June  9),  mutter- 
ing "  Mazloum  Arabi "  ("  Victimised  by  Arabi "),  almost  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  others 
who  helped  in  the  work  of  killing  the  Europeans  and  burning  the 
city  showed  a  more  defiant  demeanour,  and  shouted  that  they 
died  for  Islam. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  their  national  honour  and 
reward,  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Alcester  were  both  presented  with 
swords  of  honour,  inscribed  "  From  the  people  of  Egypt,"  who, 
probably,  would  more  gladly  have  n[iade  the  same  present  to  Arabi. 
Of  less  doubtful  sincerity  was  the  present  of  a  handsome  pair  of 
pistols  "  From  the  notables  of  Cairo  "  to  General  Drury-Lowe,  whose 
dashing  cavalry  march  after  Tel-el- Kebir  undoubtedly  saved  the 
chief  city  from  the  fate  of  Alexandria. 

The  attitude  of  the  European  Powers  towards  the  English 
occupation  of  Egypt  may  have  been  described  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  as  one  of  acquiescence  tempered  by  expectancy.  There 
was  no  denying  the  rapidity  and  success  with  which  the  rebellion 
had  been  quelled,  and  the  declared  purpose  of  England  had  been 
to  uphold  the  then  existing  regime.  Few,  however,  conceived  it 
either  likely  or  possible  that  the  status  quo  ante  beUum  would  be 
restored,  and  the  announcement  of  England's  intentions  was 
awaited  with  some  anxiety.  The  suspense  was  speedily  relieved  by 
a  circular  note  issued  to  the  Great  Powers  by  Lord  Granville  early 
in  January.  The  note  had  previously  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Porte ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  to  Turkey  that  she 
did  not  at  any  time  during  the  year  attempt  to  complicate  the  exist- 
ing difficulties  in  Egypt  by  interfering  in  the  character  of  suzeraip. 
Lord  Granville,  in  his  note,  pointed  out  that  the  course  of  events 
had  thrown  upon  England  the  task,  which  the  Government  would 
willingly  have  shared  with  other  Powers,  of  suppressing  the  mili- 
tary rebellion  in  Egypt,  and  restoring  peace  and  order  in  .that 
country.  The  work  had  been  happily  accomplished,  and  altUough, 
for  the  present,  a  British  force  remained  in  Egypt,  the  Goyem- 
ment  were  desirous  of  withdrawing  it  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for 
its  presence  was  superseded  by  the  organisation  of  proper  means 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Khedive's  authority.  Proceeding  theia 
to  indicate  his  future  policy,  Lord  Granville  first  proposed  various 
measures  to  secure  at  all  times  the  freest  possible  navigation  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  its  strict  neutrality  in  time  of  war,  and  equal  rights 
therein  to  all  nations ;  second,  the  attainment  of  greater  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  Daira  Estates ;  third,  the  treatment 
of  foreigners  on -the  same  footing  as  natives  with  regard  to 
taxation ;  fourth,  the  continuance  for  the  present  of  the  system  of 
mixed  tribunals  for  civil  suits  between  natives  and  forei^p^s ; 
fifth,  the  formation  of  a  smaM  Egyptian  army,  with  British  officers, 
lent  for  a  time,  to  fill  the  higher  posts,  and  of  a  separate  fotce  of  gen- 
darmerie and  police ;  sixth,  some  new  arrangement  in  lieu  of  the 
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Dual  Control,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a  single  European  finan- 
cial adviser,  without  authority  to  interfere  in  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  the  country;  seventh,  the  prudent  introduction  of 
representative  institutions  in  some  form  adapted  to  the  present 
political  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  aid  their 
future  progress.  Practically,  Lord  Granville's  sixth  suggestion 
amounted  to  the  withdrawal  of  England  from  the  Dual  Control ; 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin  at  once  resigned  his  oflSce,  and  within  a 
few  days  the  institution  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  Khedive. 
France,  as  the  third  party  to  the  Control,  had  already  been  invited 
to  consider  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  what  really  was  only  a 
provisional  arrangement  in  favour  of  the  bondholders,  after  two 
out  of  the  three  parties  desired,  for  serious  reasons,  to  withdraw 
from  it.  France,  however,  after  declining  to  act  with  England  in 
the  suppression  of  Arabi,  now  refused  the  oflFer  of  nominating  to  the 
proposed  new  office  of  Financial  Adviser,  insisting  that  the  Control 
could  only  be  abolished  by  the  consent  of  all  the  three  parties  to  it ; 
and  refused  to  be  bound  in  any  way  by  the  Khedive's  decree.  Such 
a  protest,  though  considered  as  a  sort  of  decorous  formality,  was 
generally  regarded  as  evidence  of  French  powerless  ill-will,  which 
practically  placed  every  arrangement  in  the  hands  of  England ;  and 
soon  afterwards  Sir  Auckland  Colvin's  place  of  Controller  was  vir- 
tually revived  in  favour  of  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent,  under  the  title  of 
Financial  Adviser.  In  all  these  arrangements  the  European  Powers, 
France  excepted,  signified  their  acquiescence  without  demur. 

The  process  of  reconstruction  was  now  steadily  pushed  on, 
and  whilst  the  Egyptian  Government  swept  away  the  Control, 
and  in  other  respects  created  a  tabula  rasa,  Lord  Dufferin, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  able  Englishmen,  elaborated  a  scheme 
of  administrative  and  social  reform,  including  the  germs  of  a 
national  representative  system.  These  recommendations  were 
set  forth  in  a  very  remarkable  and  comprehensive  despatch  from 
Cairo  (February  6).  In  eloquent  and  unsparing  language  Lord 
DuflFerin  exposed  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  ]%yptian 
system,  and  the  abuses  which  had  led  to  a  widespread  sympathy 
with  Arabi's  insurrection.  Turning  from  the  past  to  the  future, 
he  sketched  the  practical  measures  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  desired  transformation  in  the  material,  moral,  and  political 
condition  of  the  country,  and  out  of  the  existing  chaos  "  erect  an 
Egypt  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  contented,  able  to  pay  its  debts, 
capable  of  maintaining  (»*de^  &long  the  canal,  and  offering  no 
excuse  in  the  troubled  condition  of  its  affairs  for  interference 
from  outside."  These  measures  included  the  establishment  of  an 
Egyptian  army  of  6,000  men,  a  semi-military  constabulary  num- 
bering 5,600,  both  officered  to  a  small  extent  at  first  by 
Europeans ;  and  an  urban  police  of  some  1,600  constables,  to 
maintain  order  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Delta.  The  proposed 
system  of  representative  institutions  comprised  (1)  the  Village 
Constituency,  (2)  Provincial  Councils,  (3)  the  Legislative  Council, 
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(4)  a  General  Assembly,  and  (5)  eight  Ministers  responsible  to  the 
Khedive.  To  provide  for  a  pure,  cheap,  and  simple  system  of 
justice,  which,  Lord  Dufferin  observed,  would  prove  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  than  the  largest  constitutional  privileges,  he 
proposed  a  thorough  revision  of  the  codes  and  the  organisation  of 
new  tribunals,  both  to  be  upon  the  lines  of  the  best  European  model, 
and  presided  over  for  a  time  by  European  judges.  The  other 
recommendations  included  improvement  of  the  canals  and 
irrigation  works^  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  Daira 
Estates,  and  the  allotting  and  sale  of  the  Domain — both  being 
lands  acquired  by  the  ex-Khedive  and  family,  but  now  held,  at 
almost  ruinous  loss,  by  the  State ;  a  cadastral  survey,  with  a  view 
to  an  equitable  reassessment  of  the  land-tax,  the  easy  transfer  of 
land,  &c. ;  assistance  to  the  fellaheen  in  relieving  themselves  from 
the  heavy  debt  encumbering  their  lands;  a  national  system  of 
education  ;  reform  of  the  civil  service ;  mitigation  of  the  evils 
of  the  corvfe,  or  forced  labour  system ;  abandonment  of  some  of 
the  more  distant  Soudan  provinces  ;  gradual  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery,  and  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  Egypt 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  commercial  conventions,  regulate  its 
own  customs  duties,  and  enforce  necessary  revenue  regulations ; 
and  the  equal  taxation  of  foreigners  and  natives. 

A  formidable  array  of  deplorable  facts  amply  suflSced  to  show 
the  urgent  need  for  these  reforms,  which  were  adopted  without 
demur  by  the  Egyptian  Government.     It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  were  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  an  alien 
Power,  to  a  people  averse  to  our  progressive  ideas,  and  jealous  of 
interference  from  without,  however  well  intended.      Had  Lord 
Dufferin   been    commissioned   to   place  affairs  in  Egypt  on  the 
footing  of  an  Indian  vassal  State,  the  outlook  would  have  been 
different.     He  himself   estimated  that  the  masterful  hand  of  a 
Resident,  by  bending  everything  to  his  will,  would,  in  the  space 
of  five  years,  have  greatly  added  to  the  national  wealth  and  well- 
being   of  the  country  by   the  extension  of  the  cultivated  area, 
and   the  consequent  extension  of  its  revenue ;    by  the  partial, 
if  not  total,  abolition  of  both  the  corv^  and  domestic  slavery. 
But  though  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  occupy  Egypt, 
and  to  imdertake  by  force  of  arms  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order,  the  British  Government  manifested  a  strong  determination 
not  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  permanently  administering  the 
country,  either  directly  or  indirectly.     That,  under  such  circum« 
stances,  very  considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  year,  in 
carrying   out   Lord  Dufferin's    programme,   said  much   for  the 
patriotic  readiness  with  which  his  advice  had  been  accepted.     The 
changes  in  the  administration,  in  the  judiciary,  and  in  the  army, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  political  institutions,  was  neces- 
sarily slow ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  apparently  agreed  on  all 
hands  that,  though  Egypt  was  to  be  educated  for  self-government, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  present  to  dispense  with  British  predomin- 
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ance  or  -to  withdraw  the  British  troops,  A  partial  evacuation 
took  place,  but  the  majority  remained,  under  the  command,  first 
of  Sir  A,  Alison,  and  subsequently  of  General  Stephenson.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  was  invited  to  undertake  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  was  assisted  by  about  twenty-six  English 
officers.  Their  work  practically  amounted  to  the  formation  of  an 
entirely  new  force,  the  remnants  of  the  army  shattered  at  Tel-el* 
Kebir  having  been  despatched  for  service  in  the  Soudan.  The 
energy  and  organising  ability  of  Sir  E.  Wood  soon  overcame  this 
difficulty,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  well-drilled  and  appar- 
ently effective  force  of  some  6,000  men.  General  Baker  was  at 
the  same  time  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  gendarmerie  for 
the  protection  of  the  country  along  the  desert  borders.  The  force 
numbered,  during  1883,  about  4,400  men,  the  organisation  being 
of  a  semi-military  character,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mounted 
force.  The  raising  of  an  urban  police,  for  service  in  the  chief 
towns,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  and  to  his  zeal  was 
due  a  number  of  salutary  reforms  in  the  prisons  and  hospitals,  and 
the  founding  of  municipalities  in  several  of  the  leading  towns  ; 
but  it  was  in  clearing  out  of  the  prisons  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
the  crowds  of  unconvicted,  and  even  untried,  prisoners  that  his 
activity  made  itself  felt,  and  his  sincerity  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  was  displayed.  Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff  was 
also  invited  to  superintend  the  Public  Works  Administration,  and, 
with  a  number  of  practical  engineers,  carried  out  various  improve- 
ments in  the  canal  and  irrigation  system.  Under  the  title  of 
Procureur-G^n^ral  of  the  Native  Tribunals,  Sir  Benson  Maxwell 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  needful  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  new  civil 
and  criminal  codes  were  completed,  new  tribunals  organised,  and 
several  judges  appointed,  in  substitution  of  the  old-fashioned 
cadi  courts,  in  which  texts  from  the  Koran  were  the  chief  legal 
authorities  invoked,  while  the  real  inspiration  was  drawn  from  the 
money  bags  of  one,  or  perhaps  both,  of  the  parties  to  a  cause. 

The  progress  of  reconstructive  measures  was  considerably 
retarded  by  a  very  serious  epidemic  of  cholera,  which  first  appeared 
at  Damietta  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  in  the  space  of  three 
months  carried  off  no  less  than  30,000  victims.  There  were  not 
wanting  unfriendly  critics,  particularly  in  France,  who  ascribed  the 
outbreak  to  the  carelessness  of  the  British  authorities,  in  landing 
cholera  patients  from  India  without  subjecting  them  to  quarantine ; 
but  this  charge  was  amply  disproved.  The  real  cause  was  the 
herding  together  of  thousands  of  people  at  the  most  stifling  part 
of  the  year,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  sanitary  precautions. 
Below  Cairo  the  Nile  and  its  canals  were  little  better  than  open 
sewers,  carrying  down  the  whole  refuse  of  Egypt.  Dead  animals 
floated  down  through  Damietta,  exhaling  horrible  odours,  while 
the  great  fair  at  that  place  attracted  a  crowd  of  15,000  people,  who 
for  eight  days  lived  on  foul  water  and  putrid  fish.   The  stench  during 
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the  fair  was  said  to  be  observable  ten  miles  away.  For  several 
days  after  the  cholera  broke  out  Damietta  was  without  doctors, 
medicines,  or  disinfectants ;  and  before  putting  a  cordon  round  the 
town  10,000  people  from  the  fair  were  allowed  to  disperse  through 
the  interior,  and  the  cordon  itself  was  always  to  be  evaded  by 
l)ackshee8h.  The  sanitary  condition  of  most  other  towns  was  little 
better  than  tliat  of  Damietta,  where  the  deaths  soon  rose  to  200  in 
a  day.  The  pestilence  next  appeared  at  Mansourah,  and  here,  in 
consequence  of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  hospital,  few  survived  an 
attack  of  the  disease.  On  July  15  one  or  two  fatal  cases  were 
reported  at  Ghizeh  and  Boulak,  the  suburbs  of  Cairo,  and  the 
disease  speedily  laid  a  firm  hold  on  the  city  itself,  the  death-rate 
rising  to  upwards  of  500  per  day.  One  of  the  most  infected 
quarters  was  isolated  and  burnt ;  but  not  only  were  the  good 
effects  of  this  neutralised,  but  the  epidemic  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  no  care  was  taken  to  prevent  hundreds  of  the  evicted 
occupants  of  the  condemned  quarter  from  escaping,  and  rushing  in 
crowds  through  the  city.  Cholera  patients  were  carried  to  the 
hospitals  in  vehicles  which  the  next  day  were  plying  for  hire, 
mourners  rode  home  sitting  in  the  very  coffins  which  had  conveyed 
their  cholera-stricken  relatives  to  the  grave,  and  the  clothes  of 
those  who  died  were  sent  to  surviving  relatives  by  the  hospital 
authorities.  A  dozen  medical  men  were  sent  out  from  England 
under  Surgeon-General  Hunter,  to  aid  in  staying  the  plague ;  but 
their  eflforts  were  so  thwarted  by  the  Egyptian  hospital  authorities 
that  their  resignation  and  instant  return  were  threatened.  Most 
of  the  British  troops  were  removed  to  more  healthy  quarters  out- 
side the  city,  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions  140  of  them  fell 
victims.  With  the  increase  of  the  disease  in  Cairo,  however,  there 
was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  towns  first  attacked,  and  by 
the  second  week  in  August  the  mortality  in  the  capital  itself  was 
rapidly  subsiding.  When  September  arrived  the  Nile  had  well 
risen,  the  canals  were  filling,  and  the  enforced  regulations  of  the 
Extraordinary  Council  had  succeeded  in  relieving  them  of  putrid, 
fever-spreading  carcasses,  thrown  therein  to  escape  burial  fees. 
By  the  middle  of  the  month  the  epidemic  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  at  Alexandria,  where  its 
violence  had  at  no  time  been  so  severe  as  at  Damietta  or  at 
Cairo.  The  devotion  shown  by  the  English  officers  of  the  Egyptian 
army  to  their  men,  and  the  heroism  of  the  English  doctors,  were 
the  subject  of  comment,  and  even  of  sympathetic  admiration,  on  the 
part  of  the  natives ;  whilst  the  example  set  by  the  Khedive,  by  visits 
ing  some  of  the  foulest  cholera  wards  of  Cairo,  Mansourah,  and 
other  places,  stimulated  the  authorities  to  self-denying  duty. 
Tewfik  was  greeted  everywhere  by  eager  manifestations  of  loyalty, 
which  were  entirely  a  new  experience.  "  Yon  shall  be  our  Mudir  I " 
was  the  frequent  exclaniiation ;  and  for  a  time  the  Khedive's 
courageous  conduct  seemed  to  have  won  for  him  a  well-deserved 
and  hitherto  undisplayed  popularity. 
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The  subsidence  of  the  cliolera  epidemic  coincided  with  the 
tinae  fixed  for  the  first  elections  under  the  newly  established  con- 
stitutional regime.  These  took  place  during  September  and 
October,  but  the  indifference  manifested  must  have  been  a  little 
damping  to  ardent  political  reformers.  Bribery  prevailed,  but  it 
was  of  a  type  little  known  in  Western  Europe,  for  the  Egyptian 
electors  displayed  a  widespread  desire  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
rather  than  leave  their  work  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  So  far  as 
could  be  done,  the  Khedive  had  anticipated  the  suspicions  of  his 
subjects  on  their  franchise  rights,  by  publishing  a  Charter,  provid- 
ing, amongst  other  things,  that  no  fresh  tax  or  burden  should  be 
inflicted  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly.  That 
financial  difficulties  should  arise  out  of  the  events  of  1882  was, 
however,  inevitable.  The  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation,  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Soudan,  and  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  burning  and  pillage  of  Alexandria  added  about 
5,000,000f.  to  the  public  debt,  and  this  sum  had  to  be  provided 
for  by  a  new  loan.  But  with  the  return  of  peace  and  of  an 
orderly  government,  and  the  profitable  sale  of  Domain  lands,  the 
prospect  was  not  gloomy.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  at  length 
Egypt  was  about  to  profit  by  its  natural  wealth  and  by  the  industry 
of  its  peaceful  inhabitants,  when  a  new  misfortune  broke  upon  the 
country,  upsetting  the  provisions  of  the  most  clear-sighted,  and 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  sanguine. 

The  region  in  Central  Africa  known  as  the  Soudan  extends 
from  Assouan  to  the  Equator,  and  from  Massowah  on  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  western  limits  of  Darfour,  a  territery  of  1,650  miles  long 
by  1,200  miles  broad.  North  of  11°  N.  the  population  consists 
chiefly  of  Mahomedan  Arabs,  whilst  south  of  that  line  negro  tribes, 
mostly  pagans,  are  scattered  more  or  less  densely.  For  centuries 
past  the  former  have  found  among  the  latter  supplies  for  the  slave 
markets  of  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Constantinople.  Egyptian  rule 
was  first  extended  to  these  districts  by  Mehemet  Ali,  under  whom 
Ibrahim  Pasha  carried  it  as  far  south  as  Kordofan  and  Sennaar. 
The  Arabs  sullenly  acquiesced  in  this  invasion  so  long  as  their  slave 
trade  was  not  interfered  with.  When,  however,  Ismail  Pasha, 
under  European  pressiure,  was  induced  to  issue  his  proclamation 
against  slavery,  he  alleged  the  necessity  of  extending  Egyptian  rule 
to  the  parts  whence  the  traders  drew  their  supplies.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  expedition  in  1870  thus  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Equa- 
torial provinces,  of  which  in  1874  Colonel  Gordon,  of  Chinese  fame, 
was  appointed  Govemor-Greneral.  In  the  following  year  Darfour 
was  added  to  the  Egyptian  possessions.  Not  only  did  Ismail  Pasha 
arm  his  English  Proconsul  at  Gondokoro  with  dictatorial  powers, 
but  two  years  later  he  formed  all  his  Central  African  province 
into  one  huge  government,  which  he  intrusted  to  Colonel  Gordon. 
By  treating  the  people  justly,  listening  attentively  to  all  their 
grievwQ^s,  and  mercilessly  repressing  all  those  who  defied  the  law, 
the  Govemar-General  acoustomed  the  Soudanese  to  a  much  higher 
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standard  of  government  than  any  that  had  up  to  then  prevailed  in 
those  regions.  But  on  the  fall  of  Ismail  economy  necessitated  the 
recall  of  Colonel  Gordon,  although  he  had  been  the  first  to  prevent 
the  Soudan  being  a  burden  to  the  Cairo  Exchequer.  After  his  de- 
parture his  policy  was  entirely  reversed,  and  a  whole  horde  of  Turks 
and  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  were  once  more  let  loose  to 
harass  the  unfortunate  Soudanese.  Egyptian  misgovemment  became 
intolerable,  and  in  the  crisis  through  which  Lower  Egypt  passed 
before  Arabi's  revolt,  as  is  generally  the  case,  a  deliverer  appeared. 
This  was  Mohammed  Ahmed,  of  Dongola,  a  Mussulman  enthusiast, 
who  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Mahdi,  the  long-expected  Redeemer 
of  Islam.  In  1881  Reouf  Pasha,  sent  to  report  on  his  plans  and 
intentions,  found  him  residing  in  a  small  island  of  the  White 
Nile,  with  a  guard  of  chosen  followers,  who  stood  before  him  with 
drawn  swords.  He  refused  the  demand  of  the  Egyptian  official  to 
accompany  him  to  Khartoum ;  and  when  a  small  force  was  sent 
by  water  to  effect  his  capture  it  was  ignominiously  repulsed. 
Mohammed  Ahmed  then  settled  down  at  Gebel  Gedir,  which  became 
his  stronghold.  Here  he  was  left  during  several  months  to 
increase  his  influence  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  In  December 
1881  he  defeated  a  force  under  Rashid  Bey.  In  the  early  months 
of  1882  another  and  stronger  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  new 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha,  under  the 
command  of  Yussuf  Pasha.  At  the  same  time  a  distinct  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  province  of  Sennaar,  on  the  Blue  Nile,  the  leader 
of  which  gave  out  that  he  was  the  Mahdi's  lieutenant,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  his  Vizier.  Giegler  Pasha,  an  Austrian  officer,  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  a  defeat  upon  this  popular  leader,  thus  pre- 
venting the  insurrection  spreading  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Blue 
Nile.  In  June  1 882,  however,  Yussuf  was  utterly  defeated  by  the 
Mahdi,  few  of  the  6,000  Egyptian  soldiers,  and  none  of  their 
commanders,  escaping.  This  success  gave  the  Mahdi's  troops  a 
certain  number  of  firearms,  though  the  majority  still  had  only 
swords  and  spears.  Shortly  after,  the  Mahdi  met  with  his  first 
defeat,  being  repulsed  from  the  assault  of  El  Obeid  with  a  loss  of 
6,000  men.  He  met  with  similar  ill-success  in  the  attack  of  other 
towns.  During  the  Egyptian  campaign  there  were  contradictory 
rumours  of  the  dispersion  of  his  followers  and  of  their  threatening 
Khartoum.  The  Mahdi,  however,  laid  siege  again  to  El  Obeid, 
and  on  January  16,  1883,  it  was  captured,  and  the  great  part  of 
the  garrison,  headed  by  Iscander  Bey,  their  commander^  took 
service  under  the  Mahdi.  During  the  spring  of  1883  elaborate 
preparations  were  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  With 
a  view  to  testing  the  value  of  the  new  Egyptian  army,  many  of 
whom  had  been  Arabi's  soldiers,  a  camp  was  formed  at  Um-Dorma, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Khartoum.  Here,  by  the 
end  of  August,  Colonel  Hicks,  a  retired  Indian  officer  who  hwl  entered 
the  Egyptian  service,  had  collected  an  army  of  7,000  inftntiryy 
120  cuirassiers,  300  Bashi-Bazouk  cavalry,  and  about  SO  guns, 
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rockets,  and  howitzers  of  all  sizes.     At  Duem  he  was  to   have 
been  joined  by  at  least  another  1,000,  and  various  detachments 
swelled  the  number  of  his  force  to  more  than   1 0,000  men.     The 
collection  of  the  necessary  camels  was  accomplished  by  the  personal 
exertions  of  Alla-ed-Deen,  the  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan. 
On  September  9,  Hicks  Pasha  began  his  march  up  the  Nile,  keep- 
ing as  near  the  western  side  of  the  White  branch  as  the  inunda- 
tions  would   allow.     The   spirits  of  the   men   were   pronounced 
excellent,  and  their  officers  expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied. 
The  resolution  was  taken  to  march  through  the  desert  on  El  Obeid, 
trusting  to  surface  pools  for  water.     The  number  of  troops  was  not 
sufficient  to  hold  communications  with  the  base  of  operations,  and 
it   was  decided  not  to  fritter  them  away  in  the  attempt.     For 
weeks  nothing  was  known  of  Hicks  Pasha's  movements,  but  at 
length  the  news  reached  Khartoum  that  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian 
army  had  been  surrounded  and  destroyed  by  the  rebels.     It  ap- 
peared that  after  leaving  the  Nile,  the  army,  which  with  followers 
numbered  11,000  men,  marched  in  square,  with  the  baggage  and 
6,000  camels,  horses,  and  mules  in  the  centre,  to  provide  against 
surprise  from  the  enemy's  cavalry.     In  this  guise  they  could  only 
march  some  ten  miles  a  day,  the  heat  being  excessive.     For  such  a 
number  it  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  more  than  twenty-four 
hours'  water  supply,  and  wells  were  nearly  four  days  apart.     Even 
when  the  force  got  to  where  water  ought  to  have  been,  the  wells 
were  sometimes  found  to  be  filled  with  stones,  earth,  and  the 
rotting  bodies  of  men  and  camels.     In  spite  of  all  privations,  how- 
ever. Hicks  Pasha  pushed  on  towards  Obeid,  where  the  Mahdi  with 
3,000  men  had  his  headquarters,  hoping  there  to  strike  one  decisive 
blow  at  the  rebel  power.     But  on  November  1  a  treacherous  guide 
led  the  Egyptian  force  to  a  rocky,  wooded  defile,  without  water, 
where  an  ambuscade  had  been  prepared  by  the  enemy,  who  were 
armed   with   rifles   and   artillery.     Hicks    Pasha's   force   was   so 
situated  that  he  could  not  use  his  guns.     For  three  days  the  army, 
worn  out  by  thirst,  gallantly  defended  itself,  but  on  the  fourth, 
when  the  last  cartridge  was  expended.  Hicks  ordered  bayonets  to 
be  fixed,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  force,  which   was 
speedily  annihilated  to  a  man.     With  General  Hicks  there  fell 
Alla-ed-Deen  Pasha,  the  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  several 
British  officers,  Mr.  O'Donovan,  the  "  Daily  News  "  correspondent, 
famous  for  his  adventures  in  Merv ;  several  pashas  and  beys,  and 
about  1,200  officers.  Thirty-six  Krupp,  Nordenfelt,  and  mountain 
guns,  and  all  the  flags,  munitions  of  war,  and  camels  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.     Such  a   victory  naturally    set   the    whole 
Soudan  in  a  blaze.     The  fiction  of  the  Mahdi's  divine  mission 
required  no  further  confirmation,  and  additional  thousands  rallied 
to  his  standard. 

At  Cairo  the  consternation  was  profound,  the  dismay  being 
rendered  the  more  intense  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection 
in  Eastern  Soudan,  where  disasters  similar  to  that  in  Kordofaq 
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seemed  to  be  impendiDg,  and  had  indeed  already  begun.  Defensive 
measures  were  at  once  adopted  at  Khartoum  by  Colonel  Coetlogon, 
the  British  officer  in  command  there,  who  called  in,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  outlying  garrisons.  The  hopelessness  and  inutility  of  holding 
so  vast  a  country  in  the  face  of  a  discontented  population  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Dufiferin  early  in  the  year,  and  he  had 
decidedly  advised  withdrawal  from  the  more  distant  provinces, 
especially  of  Western  Soudan.  The  British  Government,  soon 
after  the  failure  of  Hicks  Pasha,  advised  the  Khedive  not  to 
attempt  further  the  reconquest  of  these  distant  possessions,  bat  to 
relieve  the  invested  posts  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  fix  a  hold  upon 
the  Red  Sea  coast  and  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Wady  Hal£B^  or 
the  Second  Cataract ;  and  then  to  maintain  the  defensive. 

Reluctant  as  the  Egyptian  Government  evidently  was  to  act 
upon  such  advice,  there  seemed  but  little  possibility  for  anything 
else  to  be  done.  For  in  concert  with  the  Mahdi's  insurrection  in 
the  Western  Soudan,  the  tribes  on  the  extreme  east  had  shown 
signs  of  disaflfection,  and  in  August  they  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  surrounding  the  garrisons  at  Sincat  and  Tokar,  severing 
communication  between  Berber  and  Souakim,  and  menacing 
Souakim  itself,  where  they  had  only  been  kept  at  bay  by  the 
presence  of  British  gunboats  in  the  harbour.  A  force  was  de- 
spatched at  the  beginning  of  November  for  the  relief  of  the  Tokar 
garrison,  but  ou  the  6th  it  was  surrounded  by  the  rebels  under 
Osman  Digna,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Captain  Moncrieff,  English 
Consul  at  Souakim,  being  among  the  killed.  A  month  later  an 
attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Sincat  met  with  an  equaUy 
disastrous  fate,  only  forty  men  out  of  800  surviving  the  furious 
onslaught  of  the  Arabs. 

It  was  clear  that,  if  Sincat  and  Tokar  were  to  be  relieved,  a 
considerable  force  must  be  despatched,  and  the  question  of  how  to 
do  this  without  a  breach  of  faith  was  a  difficult  one.  All  the  new 
Egyptian  army  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  been  enlisted  with  the 
promise  of  exemption  from  service  in  the  Soudan.  In  this  dilemma 
the  Khedive  turned  to  Baker  Pasha,  now  at  the  head  of  a  creditable 
body  of  gendarmerie,  avowedly  raised  as  a  kind  of  border  police. 
Of  course  these  could  strictly  no  more  be  called  upon  to  serve  in 
the  Soudan  than  the  regular  troops,  but  having  undertaken  charge 
of  the  expedition  Baker  Pasha  managed  to  get  together  some 
3,000  men  and  despatched  them  to  Souakim.  Here,  on  Christmas 
Day,  he  held  his  first  review,  and,  undiscouraged  by  the  appearance 
of  the  motley  crew,  expressed  himself  hopeful  as  to  the  results  of 
an  encounter  with  an  enemy  said  to  be  about  20,000  strong,  fierce 
with  fanatical  hatred  of  their  Egyptian  oppressors,  and  excited 
with  recent  victory.  He  resolved,  howevei*,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  further  reinforcements  before  advancing  from  the  protection 
aft'orded  oy  the  ships  and  horn  the  basis  of  his  supplies. 
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lU.    MADAGASCAR  AND  THE  CONGO. 

The  restlessness  which  for  some  time  had  attacked  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  French  nation  was  destined  to  find  outlets 
during  the  year  in  remote  regions ;  but  probably  nowhere  was  a 
display  less  expected  than  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Madagas- 
car. More  than  a  generation  ago,  it  is  true,  French  cruisers  had 
halted  there,  French  missionaries  had  preached  there,  and  French 
traders  had  in  the  course  of  their  business  managed  to  take  up 
and  aggravate  a  tribal  dispute  dating  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  Hovas,  now  dominant  throughout  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
whole  of  the  cultivable  portion  of  the  island,  had,  at  one  time, 
shared  the  power  with  the  Sakalavas  and  other  tribes,  but  of  late 
years — except  on  the  north  and  north-western  coasts — the  authority 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Hovas,  Ranovolana,  was  recognised  over  the 
whole  country,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  mission- 
aries and  traders,  her  sovereignty  was  practically  undis- 
puted. Doubtless,  however,  the  elements  of  discord  existed, 
and  required  but  little  provocation  to  break  into  revolt. 

The  actual  excuse,  however,  given  for  foreign  intervention  was 
one  familiar  to  English  ears.  It  was  asserted  that  a  French 
trader,  M.  Eibet,  a  native  of  Reunion,  had,  with  his  servant,  been 
murdered  at  Maharaneo,  and  that  the  Hovas'  authorities  were 
either  unwilling  or  imable  to  discover  his  assassins.  A  French 
frigate,  the  Flore^  at  once  took  up  her  position  before  Tamatave, 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  French  residents ;  and  before  the  middle  of 
May  a  frigate,  three  corvettes,  and  a  gunboat  were  at  various 
places  round  the  northern  coast,  bent  upon  the  peaceful  mission  of 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  French 
republic.  The  natural  consequences  of  this  solicitude  were  soon 
manifest.  A  few  days  later  (May  16)  the  French  fleet  bombarded 
the  port  of  Margunga,  on  the  north-west  of  the  island,  variously 
described  as  an  important  commercial  town,  commanding  the  road 
and  river  leading  to  Antananarivo,  and  a  collection  of  mud  huts 
— useless  alike  to  inhabitants  and  invaders.  The  bombardment, 
however,  lasted  six  hours,  and  considerable  loss  was,  it  was 
said,  inflicted  on  the  Hovas.  The  French  admiral,  leaving  a 
small  garrison,  then  withdrew  to  Mayotte,  an  island  he  had 
seized,  and  informed  his  Government  that  he  had  done  away 
with  all  the  military  forts  established  by  the  Hovas  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sakalavas,  over  which  France  claimed  a  protectorate. 
For  some  time  the  French  ships  contented  themselves  with  cruising 
round  the  northern  coasts,  occasionally  bombarding  open  towns, 
and  destroying  British  and  other  foreign  merchandise.  Admiral 
Pierre,  then  acting  under  instructions,  addressed  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Queen  Ranovolana,  in  which  he  demanded  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  treaties  of  1841,  by  which  th^  French  jarotectorate 
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along  the  north-western  coast  had  been  recognised,  the  payment 
of  an  indemnity  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  firancs,  and  '^  the 
settlement  in  an  equitable  manner  of  the  tenure  of  property  by 
French  citizens  in  Hova  territory."  These  terms  were  summarily 
rejected  by  the  Queen's  advisers.  The  admiral  forthwith  (June  16) 
and  without  loss  took  possession  of  Tamatave,  and  destroyed 
Foule  Point,  Mohambo,  and  Tenerife,  following  up  these  exploits  by 
declaring  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  island  in  a  state  of  si^e. 

The  Hovas  at  once  retired  into  the  interior,  where  the  French, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  were  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  them.  In  the  midst  of  their  Koulle  the  Queen 
Ranovolana  died  (July  13),  and  was  forthwith,  and  vdthout  dispute, 
succeeded  by  her  niece,  who,  according  to  usage,  at  once  became 
the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister,  The  bombardment  of  Tamatave, 
however,  was  accompanied  by  a  regrettable  incident,  which  at  one 
moment  threatened  the  friendly  relations  of  France  and  England. 
Admiral  Pierre,  acting  on  instructions  which  were  subsequently 
shown  to  be  wholly  unfounded,  took  up  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
the  British  Consul  and  Captain  Johnstone,  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
Dryad;  and  especially  towards  Mr.  Shaw,  an  English  missionary. 
This  gentleman  was  arrested  at  Tamatave,  on  charges  afterwards 
abandoned  as  baseless,  and  was  closely  confined  on  board  a  French 
man-of-war,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  needless  severity,  and 
the  display  of  petty  tyranny.  The  recalling,  however,  of  Admiral 
Pierre,  and  his  subsequent  death,  before  landing  at  Marseilles,  fur- 
nished an  excuse  for  these  high-handed  proceedings,  and  enabled 
the  French  Government  to  make  an  apology  for  his  undue  detention. 
The  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  further  aggravated  by  the 
death,  at  the  moment  of  the  French  descent  upon  Tamatave, 
of  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Pakenham,  who  had  resided  in  the  land 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  After  his  death  and  at  his  funeral 
the  French  admiral  undoubtedly  paid  official  honour  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham, but  it  remained  on  record  that  shortly  before  his  decease  the 
British  Consul  was  ordered  by  Admiral  Pierre  to  haul  down  his  flag 
within  twenty-four  hours;  that  on  his  refusal  his  secretary  was 
arrested  in  his  presence,  and  that  the  British  flag  was  haided 
down  by  the  French.  A  few  days  later  all  communication  between 
H.M.'s  ship  Dryad  and  the  shore  was  forbidden  by  the  French 
admiral ;  and  the  mail  steamer  Taymouth  Castle^  on  her  arrival  at 
Tamatave,  was  boarded  by  the  French,  who  placed  a  sentry  on  board, 
and  forbade  the  captain  to  land  any  passengers,  and  only  allowed 
him  to  land  cargo  on  payment  of  the  French  tariff.  Admiral 
Pierre,  however,  made  up  the  outgoing  mails,  and  demanded  and 
took  the  ingoing  mails,  and  even  demanded  the  consular  de- 
spatches, and  was  only  prevented  from  taking  them  by  Commander 
Johnstone,  of  the  Dryadj  sending  them  on  board  the  Taymoulik 
Castle  and  escorting  her  to  sea  through  the  French  fleet.  Tama- 
tave was  further  proclaimed  a  French  town,  and  a  French  mayor 
appointed ;  a  large  amount  of  British  property  was  destroyed,  and 
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2,000  British  subjects,  rendered  destitute  by  the  bombardment, 
had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Mauritius. 

The  French  Grovernment  never  seriously  attempted  to  defend  the 
acts  of  their  subordinates,  and  Admiral  Pierre  was  replaced  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  by  Admiral  Q-aliber,  who  was  careful  to  remove,  as  fiur 
as  possible,  the  unpleasant  memories  left  by  his  predecessor ;  but 
the  tone  of  the  French  press  showed  that  the  "  forward "  policy 
had  many  supporters  among  the  irresponsible  advisers  of  the 
public. 

After  the  occupation  of  Tamatave,  however,  the  French  forces 
in  Madagascar  scarcely  came  into  collision  again  with  the  natives. 
They  contented  themselves  with  occupying  the  town,  establishing 
a  custom-house,  and  sending  two  or  three  gunboats  with  a  roving 
commission  along  the  coast.  By  this  policy  foreign  settlers 
suflFered  more  than  the  natives ;  for  instance,  it  was  reckoned  that 
the  British  sugar  interests  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Tamatave  represented  a  value  of  250,000L,  and,  as  the  bombard- 
ment of  that  town  took  place  just  when  the  planters  were  pre- 
paring to  gather  in  the  year's  crop,  the  losses  of  the  British  settlers 
were  considerable. 

The  Congo. — On  the  western  side  of  the  great  African  con- 
tinent French  enterprise  was  seeking  another  field  for  the  display 
of  its  new-bom  colonial  policy.      The  river  Congo,  which  pene- 
trates into  the  heart  of  Africa,  had  long  been  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  pioneers  of  commerce  and  civilisation.     The  discoveries  of 
Stanley,  Cameron,  and  others  had  proved  that  the  cataracts  by 
which   a   short  portion  of    its  course  was  rendered  impassable, 
once  passed,  the  river  offered  a  splendid  highway  into  the  interior. 
As  early  as  the   fifteenth  century  the  Portuguese  had  occupied 
certain  points,  and, although  they  had  been  turned  to  little  use  in 
the  interval,  the  Portuguese  still  claimed  certain  privileges  by  right 
of  early  discovery  and  conquest.     Of  late  whatever  had  been  done 
towards  opening  up  the  country  was  due  to  the  missionary  stations, 
chiefly  Baptists,  established  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river, 
and  more  recently  to  the  enterprise  of  the  International  African 
Association,  in  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  took  a  leading 
part.     By  the  energy  of  Mr,  Stanley,  acting  in  the  name  of  this 
society,  a  road  had  been  constructed  by  the  side  of  the  radius,  and 
a  steamboat  successfully  launched   on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
river.     In  the  course  of  1882,  however,  an  adventurous  traveller, 
M.  de   Brazza,  claiming  French  nationality,  suddenly  appeared 
from  the  north,  having  made  his  way  across   from  the  French 
colonies,   and  commenced   distributing  tricolour   flags  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  pretending  to  have  obtained  from  their 
recipients  the  cession  of  tracts  of  territory  to  France.     Proceed- 
ings of  this  sort  happened  to  accord  with  the  passing  mood  of  the 
French  people,  and  M.  de  Brazza  soon  found  himself  supported  not 
only  by  volunteer  adherents  but  encouraged  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    He  returned  to  the  Congo  with  men  and  money,  and  at 
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once  set  about  establishlDg  a  chain  of  posts  along  the  river,  and 
strengthening  the  various  bodies  of  natives  he  had  left  in  charge  of 
his  station.  Occasionally  he  came  into  contact  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
whom  he  accused  of  placing  difficulties  in  his  way.  The  banks  of 
the  Congo,  from  McRoma  to  Stanley  Pool,  at  once  acquired  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  political  importance,  and  were  promptly 
bought  up  by  merchants  of  the  International  African  Association, 
on  which  Major-General  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  represented  British 
interests,  and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  natives 
against  any  return  to  a  system  of  forced  labour.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  the  Congo  (October)  the  death  was  announced  of  Ma- 
koko,  the  chief  with  whom  M.  de  Brazza  had  concluded  his 
treaty.  The  successor  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  consequently  opposed  to  the  agents  of  the  International 
Association,  who  at  that  moment  were  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  French.  In  November  instructions  were  sent  to 
the  French  authorities  at  the  West  African  naval  station  to  give 
all  aid  possible  to  the  Brazza  expedition,  "a  mission  as  important 
as  it  is  perilous." 

The  English  Government  were  at  first  disposed  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  Portuguese,  and  possibly  might  have  committed 
themselves  further  than  circumstances  would  have  excused,  since 
on  numerous  occasions  we  have  ignored  the  Portuguese  whenever 
our  cousins  had  reason  to  inflict  chastisement  on  the  pirates  who 
infest  the  mouths  of  the  Congo  and  its  neighbouring  Bight. 
At  the  very  lirst  rumour  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  our 
aiding  the  disputed  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, irrespective  of  party,  met  the  proposal ;  and  the  Ministry, 
closely  questioned  in  Parliament,  said  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  concluding  any  treaty  without  giving  Parliament  full  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  its  views.  Nothing,  however,  was  done 
during  the  Session,  and  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  Sir 
Frederick  Goldsmid  little  transpired  as  to  the  doings  on  the 
Congo  beyond  the  statement  that  the  French  naval  authorities 
on  the  West  African  station  had  received  instructions  to  give  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  De  Brazza  expedition. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

I.  AUSTRALiA. 


Victma. — Towards  the  end  of  January  the  O'Loghlen  Ministry 
presented  a  Memorandum  to  the  Governor,  stating  that  in  view  of 
the  obstructionist  tactics  adopted  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
especially  against  the  Land  Bill,  they  recommended  that  Parlia^ 
ment  should  be  dissolved — ^a  step  to  which  Lord  Normanby  assented. 
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Though  prospective  obstruction  bad  been  put  forward  as  ground 
for  a  dissolution,  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  launch  the  four 
million  loan  in  London  was  recognised  in  Melbourne  as  the  real 
cause  of  this  "  electioneering  manifesto."  The  prospect  of  security 
and  power  which  lay  before  the  Ministers  at  the  close  of  1 882  was 
dissipated  when  the  news  arrived  from  London  that  not  more  than 
an  eighth  of  the  four  million  loan  had  been  subscribed  for,  and  the 
papers  were  general  in  their  condemnation  of  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen 
as  a  Treasurer.  He  had,  they  declared,  neglected  to  start  the  loan 
when  money  was  cheap,  and  procrastinated  until  it  had  become 
dear.  The  test  questions,  however,  on  which  the  elections  turned 
were  not  limited  to  finance.  Intercolonial  free  trade,  the 
federation  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  preservation  of  the  secular 
principle  in  the  Education  Act  were  points  which  attracted  the 
greatest  interest,  and  of  which  the  supporters  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful. As  soon  as  the  new  Parliament  assembled  (March  1)  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  was  carried  by  a  coalition 
between  Mr.  Graham  Berry  and  the  Constitutional  party,  followed 
by  a  change  of  Ministry,  in  which  Mr.  Service  became  Premier 
and  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Berry  Chief  Secretary  and  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  Melbourne  was  the  scene  of 
a  series  of  strikes,  beginning  with  the  bakers  and  butchers  and 
subsequently  extending  to  other  trades.  Shorter  hours  rather  than 
increased  wages  were  demanded  by  the  men ;  but  the  struggle  for 
the  most  part  ended  in  favour  of  the  employers,  leaving  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ill-feeling  between  the  classes. 

In  his  speech  proroguing  Parliament  (April  1 9)  the  Governor 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  annexation  by  Queensland  of  New 
Guinea.  Parliament  on  its  reassembling  at  once  took  up  the 
matter,  and  later  on  the  Victorian  Government,  joining  with  the 
other  Colonies,  strongly  urged  upon  the  Imperial  Government  the 
importance  of  annexing  the  New  Hebrides,  Solomon  Islands,  and 
other  groups  in  the  Pacific  not  under  the  dominion  of  any  other 
Power.  An  address  to  the  Queen  was,  moreover,  imanimously  voted 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Victorian  Parliament  in  support  of  the 
annexation  of,  or  the  establishment  of  a  Protectorate  over,  New 
Guinea  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific ;  and  stating  that  the 
Colony  was  prepared  to  share  the  expenses  entailed  by  such  a 
policy.  Public  interest  in  the  question  of  the  annexation  or  pro- 
tectorate of  New  Guinea  and  other  islands  continued  to  increase, 
and  great  disappointment  was  caused  by  the  Imperial  Government 
failing  to  recognise  tlie  danger  to  the  Australian  Colonies  of  their 
being  flooded  with  French  convicts,  should  the  adjacent  islands 
become  French  penal  establishments  after  the  model  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  should  the  French  authorities  maintain  the  policy 
of  refusing  to  receive  back  convicts  who  liad  escaped  to  the  mainland. 

Attention  was  momentarily  distracted  from  this  to  a  nearer 
and  more  immediate  grievance.     The  s.y.  Nathan  was  annomiced. 
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bringing  amongst  its  passengers  the  Irish  informers  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder  trials — Kavanagh,  Hanlon,  and  Smith.  The  Premier, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Assembly  as  to  the  intended  action 
of  the  Government,  declared  at  once  that  the  men  would  not  be 
allowed  to  land.  Consequently,  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  a 
party  of  police  boarded  her,  the  passengers  were  mustered,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  Irishman  in  Melbourne  who  knew 
Kavanagh  by  sight,  the  informers  were  recognised,  and  after  a 
violent  resistance  by  one  of  them  were  detained  in  the  chief 
engineer's  cabin  until  final  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their 
disposal.  It  was  eventually  settled  that  the  men  should  be  taken 
back  to  Ireland  in  the  Pathan^  the  Government  paying  their 
passages ;  but  a  few  hours  after  the. steamer  had  started  for  Sydney, 
en  route  for  Ireland,  a  telegram  arrived  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment instructing  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  Nelson  to  receive  them 
on  board  until  further  orders. 

Mr.  Service,  in  his  financial  statement  (July  18)  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  estimated  the  revenue  of  the  Colony  for  1883-84 
at  6,000,000^.,  and  the  expenditure  at  6,060,000Z. ;  the  revenue 
for  the  previous  financial  year  (to  June  30,  1883)  having  been 
5,770,000f.,  and  the  expenditure  5,690,000f.  The  amount  he 
proposed  to  borrow  for  public  works  was  restricted  to  l,000,000f. 
for  the  construction  of  railways,  in  order  to  utilise  the  rolling 
stock  and  rails  on  hand.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  also  proposed  to 
contract  a  new  loan  of  3,000,000f.,to  meet  the  old  loans  falling  due, 
explaining  that  the  public  debt  of  Victoria  amounted  to  2  6,000,000i., 
and  the  net  revenue  from  railways  and  waterworks,  after  meeting 
all  expenses,  was  sufl&cient  to  pay  4  per  cent,  of  the  debt. 

The  Public  Service  Bill,  which  struck  straight  at  the  heart  of 
political  patronage,  came  before  Parliament.  Its  main  feature 
was  the  adoption  of  competitive  examinations  for  civil  appoint- 
ments, on  the  model  of  the  system  in  force  in  the  mother  country. 
Although  the  measure  was  favourably  received,  its  provisions  were 
in  some  degree  modified  out  of  regard  for  political  pressure. 

The  Colony  during  the  year  continued  to  make  provision  for  its 
naval  and  military  defence.  Batteries  were  completed  and  armed 
with  modem  artillery,  the  land  forces  reorganised,  and  the  naval 
forces  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  gunboats,  the  Victoria 
and  Albert^  built  in  England,  and  three  formidable  torpedo  boats, 
constructed  for  the  Colony  by  Messrs.  Thorney croft,  one  of  them, 
the  GhiUlerSj  being  longer  and  more  powerful  than  any  in  the 
British  Navy. 

Early  in  the  year  the  gold  returns  for  1 882  were  published,  and 
gave  a  satisfactory  result,  the  yields  being  1,066,533  oz.,  as  com- 
pared with  886,416  oz.  for  1881.  The  amount  of  wool  locally 
produced  was  84,711,791  lbs.,  valued  at  4,792,084?.  The  imports 
during  1882  amounted  to  18,784,081^.,  and  the  exports  to 
1 6,1 93,57 9Z.,  whilst  the  railway  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1883,  came  to  nearly  2,000,000?. 
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New  South  Wales. — The  General  Election  at  the  close  of  1882 
had  resulted,  as  was  anticipated,  very  unfavourably  for  the 
Government,  and  consequently,  as  soon  as  Parliament  met  and 
the  Speaker  had  been  elected,  the  Ministry  resigned.  The 
Governor  (Lord  A.  Loftus)  then  entrusted  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  and  Parliament  at  once  re- 
assembled (January  17).  The  Governor  in  his  speech  on  the 
occasion  congratulated  the  Colony  on  its  continued  prosperity  and 
the  flourishing  state  of  its  finances.  The  revenue  was  steadily 
increasing,  and  had  already  exceeded  the  estimates  given  by  the 
Treasurer  in  the  preceding  November  by  258,000i.,  and  the  surplus 
thus  obtained  would  be  applicable  to  cover  appropriations  for  various 
public  services.  The  Governor  also  announced  that  Bills  would  be 
introduced  to  authorise  the  creation  and  issue  of  consolidated 
stock,  to  establish  high  schools,  and  to  introduce  a  comprehensive 
measure  of  land  reform.  Mr.  Dibbs,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  in 
producing  his  Budget,  brought  down  the  figures  to  the  end  of 
1883,  and  after  providing  for  all  present  and  contingent  liabilities 
started  the  new  year  with  a  surplus  of  1,846,2382.  This  surplus 
was  the  result  of  selling  land,  and  of  selling  it  faster  than  the 
proceeds  could  be  spent.  The  incoming  Government,  however, 
pledged  to  a  change  in  the  land  policy,  had  already  stopped  the 
auction  sales  of  rural  land,  involving  thereby  a  reduction  of 
1,000,0002.  in  the  annual  revenue.  Mr.  Dibbs,  therefore,  refi*ained 
from  proposing  any  change  in  the  fiscal  system  (although  his 
predecessor  had  intended  to  abolish  many  of  the  small  and  com- 
paratively unremunerative  duties)  on  the  ground  that,  looking  at 
his  diminished  land  revenue,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
existing  taxes  as  they  were.  Moreover,  as  the  surplus  did  not 
exist  as  cash  in  the  bank,  but  had  been  advanced  to  the  loan  fund 
for  the  construction  of  railways,  it  would  be  necessary  to  receive  from 
the  Eail¥ray  Department  such  portion  of  it  as  might  be  required  for 
the  current  service  of  the  year.  In  other  words,  a  railway  loan  of 
about  1,000,0002.  would  have  to  be  floated  to  admit  of  the  amoimt 
borrowed  from  the  revenue  account  being  returned.  By  way  of 
satisfying  the  public  creditor  that  he  might  go  on  lending  to  the 
Government  for  the  present  for  railway  construction  without  any 
anxiety,  Mr.  Dibbs  stated  that  the  railways  in  the  Colony  had 
been  valued  at  25,000,0002.,  at  which  price  they  could  be  sold  to 
a  syndicate  of  capitalists,  if  it  were  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  dispose  of  its  interests,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  national  debt 
(18,000,0002.)  could  be  extinguished,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of 
7,000,0002.  In  addition  to  the  security  afforded  by  railways,  there 
was  owing  to  the  Government,  from  conditional  purchasers  of  land 
in  the  Colony,  a  balance  of  about  12,000,0002.,  for  the  payment  of 
which  every  new  work  undertaken  would  be  an  additional  guaran- 
tee. In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  Mr.  Dibbs  thought  the 
charge  that  the  Colony  was  undertaking  liabilities  without  either 
a  wise  provision  for  their  discharge  or  a  sufficient  justification  for 
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increasing  them  was  not  to  be  sustained ;  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  future,  he  added,  that  in  1881  the  tonnage  of  ships 
entering  the  port  of  Sydney,  exclusive  of  the  coasting  service, 
exceeded  the  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  London  fifty  years 
before. 

As  in  Victoria  so  in  this  Colony,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  British  Cabinet  had  declined  to  endorse  the  action 
of  Queensland  in  annexing  New  Guinea.  It  was  certain  that  if 
the  latter  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  Power  the  people  of 
New  South  Wales  would  have  to  bear  a  permanent  war  tax,  besides 
the  risk  of  having  more  escaped  convicts  landing  &om  foreign 
settlements.  Opinion  among  the  Australian  Colonies  as  to  the 
importance  of  New  Guinea  not  being  annexed  by  any  foreign 
Power  was  so  unanimous  that  the  policy  of  federation  was  seriously 
discussed,  with  the  result  that  towards  the  close  of  the  year  an 
Intercolonial  Conference  met  at  Sydney,  to  consider  the  question. 
It  was  resolved  (December  7)  that  a  Federal  Council  should  be 
formed,  to  deal  with  matters  in  which  united  action  might  be 
desirable.  A  Bill  was  accordingly  prepared  for  the  constitution 
of  this  Council,  which  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  requested 
to  introduce  and  carry  through  next  session.  It  proposed  that 
each  Colony  should  be  represented  by  two  members,  and  the 
Crown  Colonies  by  one.  There  were  to  be  yearly  sessions,  ^d 
any  three  of  the  Colonies  would  be  competent  to  summon  an  extra 
session.  The  first  session  was  to  be  held  at  Hobart  Town,  and 
convened  by  the  Governor  of  Tasmania.  The  summoning  of  sub* 
sequent  sessions  would  be  determined  by  the  Council.  This  body 
would  be  invested  with  legislative  authority  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  Colonies  with  the  Pacific  Islanders,  the  prevention 
of  the  influx  of  criminals,  marriage,  divorce,  fisheries,  naturalisa* 
tion,  enforcement  of  criminal  process,  extradition,  colonial  defe^ce0, 
quarantine,  patents,  copyright,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
matters.  The  royal  assent  would  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
any  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Council,  and  would  be  given  through 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony  where  the  Council  was  in  Session. 
The  Act  was  only  to  be  operative  in  the  Colonies  which  assented 
to  its  provisions,  and  would  not  have  force  until  four  of  the 
Colonies  had  signified  their  adhesion  to  the  Bill. 

Public  works  were  pushed  forward  with  great  vigour,  more 
particularly  railways ;  and  by  the  autumn  1,300  miles  had  been 
opened  for  traffic,  and  548  more  were  in  course  of  construction* 
A  popular  fete  was  held  (June  14)  at  Aldbury,  the  border  to¥m  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
direct  railway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  a  banquet 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Governors  of  both  Colonies,  and  to  which 
1,000  invitations  were  issued,  passed  off  with  great  ^lat.  About 
the  same  time  the  ^lacquarrie  Lighthouse  at  the  South  Head  was 
finished,  and  handed  over  to  the  Government  authorities. 
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The  rabbit  invasion  continued  to  be  a  source  of  unabated 
trouble,  and  such  hordes  crossed  the  border  into  South  Australia 
that  the  Minister  of  Lands  from  the  latter  Colony  was  sent  to 
Melbourne  to  confer  with  the  Governor  on  the  subject.  Later  on  an 
Act  was  passed  by  which  the  Governor  was  authorised  to  appoint 
inspectors,  who  naight  enter  Crown  or  private  lands  at  all  reason- 
able hours,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rabbits,  or  might  require 
the  owners  of  private  lands  to  destroy  them,  under  penalty  for 
neglect.  Anybody  who  had  a  live  rabbit  in  his  possession  rendered 
himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of  lOOZ.,  or  six  months'  imprisonment, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  capture  or  kill  any  animal  that  was  a 
natural  enemy  of  the  rabbit.  Another  pest  turned  up  in  this 
Colony  in  the  prickly  pear.  It  was  introduced  about,  ten  years 
previously  as  a  garden  ornament,  and  had  become  such  a  nuisance 
in  many  districts  that  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  pass  an  Act  of 
Parliament  providing  for  its  destruction. 

South  Australia. — The  Colonial  Treasurer,  in  his  financial 
statement  in  the  House  of  Assembly  (July  27),  estimated  the 
revenue  for  1883-84  at  2,330,000f.,  inclusive  of  the  proposed  pro- 
perty tax,  which  was  expected  to  yield  1 60,000f .  The  revenue  for  the 
preceding  year  amounted  to  2,090,000i.  He  asked  for  a  vote  of 
40,000/.  to  encourage  immigration,  and  announced  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  connect  the  railway  system  of  the  Colony  with 
that  of  Victoria.  The  discovery  of  a  fine,  well-watered  country  in 
the  northern  territory  revived  the  hope  that  the  enormous  tracts 
which  have  for  so  long  remained  neglected  would  become  available 
for  agricultural  and  pastoral  uses.  Arrangements  were  made 
early  in  the  year  to  determine  the  Australian  longitudes  with 
exactness,  and  the  boundary  between  this  Colony  and  Queensland 
was  clearly  defined. 

Queensland. — Public  interest  in  Europe  no  less  than  in  the 
Pacific  centre  in  this  Colony,  on  account  of  its  forward  action  in 
the  policy  of  Colonial  annexation.  Rumours  had  for  some  time 
been  industriously  circulated  that  a  foreign  Power — what  Power 
was  not  specified — was  prepared  to  undertake  the  colonisation  of 
New  Guinea  ;  thereupon  the  Queensland  Government  hurriedly  de- 
spatched a  police  magistrate  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  island 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  English  Cabinet,  however,  having  assured 
itself  that  there  had  been  no  truth  in  the  rumour,  wrote  back  to  the 
Governor  disapproving  of  what  had  been  done,  and  declining  the 
proposed  annexation  in  the  absence  of  sufl&cient  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  measure.  This  decision  gave  great  disappoint- 
ment throughout  Australia,  for  opinion  was  pretty  general  as  to 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  island ;  and  during  the  summer  it 
was  stated  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  that  the  Government  would 
leave  nothing  undone  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  in  the  matter.     In  July  the  Executive  Council  adopted  a 
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Memorandum,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  urging  the  Home  Government  to  reconsider  their 
determination,  and  inviting  them  to  take  measures  with  a  view  to 
providing  federal  government  for  Australia.  All  the  Australian 
Colonies  accepted  invitations  to  attend  a  conference  to  be  held  at 
Melbourne,  as  to  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  and  the  other 
islands  in  the  Pacific.  This  Intercolonial  Conference  was  sub- 
sequently held  at  Sydney,  in  November,  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
of  the  highest  importance  was  adopted  ;  not  only  calling  upon  the 
mother  country  to  annex  New  Guinea  and  the  New  Hebrides,  but 
to  forbid  any  further  extensions  of  non-English  power  in  the  Pacific 
south  of  the  Equator.     {Vide  also  page  398.) 

In  August  the  Government  was  defeated  on  the  question  of  a 
transcontinental  railway  connecting  Brisbane  with  Point  Parker. 
An  English  syndicate  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Premier 
(Sir  T.  Mcllwraith)  to  their  terms  for  constructing  this  railway. 
These  terms,  however,  on  examination,  showed  that  the  syndicate 
was  not  only  to  be  paid  in  cash  for  the  actual  cost  involved,  but 
was  to  receive,  in  addition,  land  to  the  estimated  value  of  twelve 
millions  sterling.  The  Colonial  Parliament,  without  hesitation 
refused  to  sanction  the  scheme,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  elections  which  followed 
were  against  the  Ministry,  which  then  resigned,  and  Mr.  GriflSth 
became  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary.  The  census  of  1881 
showed  what  a  disparity  there  still  was  between  the  numbers  of 
men  and  women  in  this,  the  youngest  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 
There  were  38,861  unmarried  adult  males  to  but  5,290  unmarried 
females.  Of  the  women,  86  per  cent,  were  married  ;  of  the  men 
only  46  per  cent.  The  Colony  was  still  face  to  face  with  the 
labour  question,  and,  seeing  no  other  solution,  the  authorities  sent 
an  agent  to  China  to  obtain  labourers,  and  were  prepared  to  pay 
the  lOL  poll  tax  now  required  on  the  landing  of  every  Asiatic  or 
African  alien. 

Taamania. — This  Colony  continued  to  make  satis&ctory 
progress,  and,  owing  to  its  recently  developed  mining  wealth,  has 
reached  a  very  prosperous  condition.  With  the  surplus  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  Hobart  and  Launceston  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  rebuilt,  and  but  for  the  dearth  of  labour  (the  supply 
being  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Victorian 
gold  fever)  the  colony  promises  well  for  the  future.  Some  large 
nuggets  of  gold  were  found  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  during  the 
spring,  the  largest  weighing  25  lbs.  Parliament  was  opened  on 
July  24  by  the  Governor,  Sir  J.  C.  Strahan,  who  congratulated 
the  Legislature  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  announced 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  appoint  a  Tasmanian  Agent-General 
in  London.  On  August  1  the  Colonial  Treasurer  delivered  his 
financial  statement.  He  expected  the  financial  year  1884  to  com- 
mence with  a  probable  surplus  of  51,375i.  The  receipts  he 
estimated  at  572,3782.,  and  the  expenditure  at  503,53 U.,  leaving  an 
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available  balance  of  68,847?.,  which,  added  to  the  surplus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  amounts  to  120,2222.  He  proposed  a 
further  remission  of  taxation  on  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  "free  breakfast  table"  for  the  working 
classes.  The  Govenmient  proposed  a  large  expenditure  on  public 
works  for  the  current  year ;  719,OOOi.  was  to  be  spent  on  railways, 
9,000Z.  on  roads  and  bridges,  and  50,0002.  on  public  buildings  and 
other  works. 

Fiji, — The  sugar  industry  has  greatly  developed  in  this  Colony. 
The  mills  are  at  work,  and  those  being  constructed  indicated  that 
capital  was  being  invested  in  the  Colony.  The  labour  question 
excited  attention  early  in  the  year,  for,  whilst  land  and  money  were 
plentiful,  the  supply  of  bone  and  muscle  was  limited.  Planters 
were  hesitating  between  Polynesians,  who  spent  their  money  freely, 
and  so  contributed  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  maintenance  of  store- 
keepers, and  Indian  coolies,  who,  while  less  liable  to  small-pox, 
spent  next  to  nothing,  and  put  by  all  their  earnings.  The  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Le\Tika  to  Suva  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  latter  place,  and  levelling,  road- 
making,  and  house-building  are  going  on  in  every  direction.  The 
revenue  of  this  Colony  has  now  reached  a  total  of  90,000?.  per 
annum,  and  its  popidation  consists  of  110,000  natives,  2,500 
Europeans,  and  laboiurers  from  India,  &c.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  the  0[>lonists  of  Fiji  sent  home  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  ask- 
ing for  the  incorporation  of  the  Colony  with  one  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  or,  in  case  they  should  become  federated,  that  it  may  be 
constituted  an  integral  portion  of  federated  Australia. 

New  Zeala/iid. — Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor, 
Sir  W.  C.  Jervois,  at  Wellington  (January  20),  the  Minister  for 
Native  AfiTairs  announced  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  throw 
open  the  King's  country,  partly  for  the  construction  of  public 
works  and  partly  to  enable  the  Government  to  have  access  to  their 
own  blocks  of  land  near  Mokan,  such  a  step  being  e^^ually  advan- 
tageous to  Maoris  and  Europeans.  This  act  was  followed  by  a 
further  indication  of  the  Government  policy.  The  Maori  king, 
accompanied  by  several  leading  chiefs  and  about  fifty  followers, 
paid  a  visit  to  Auckland,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
citizens,  and  received  with  marks  of  attention  by  the  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Hall).  A  general  amnesty  was  sliortly  afterwards 
issued  by  the  Government  in  respect  of  all  offences  of  a  p>olitical 
kind,  or  connected  with  the  Waikato  war.  Te  Whiti  and  Te  K^Xiti 
were  released,  the  latter  giving  assurances  that  he  would  never  again 
cause  any  trouble.  The  Colonial  Treasurer's  financial  fctatement  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  showed  that  the  revenue  for  the  year,  to 
March  31,  1883,  including  the  credit  Ijalance  up  to  Marcli  3], 
1882,  amounted  to  3,670,000^,  being  76,750Z.  above  the  estimate. 
The  expenditure,  including  270,000i.  devoted  to  the  Sinking  Fund 
of  the  public  debt,  was  3,640,000Z.,  being  .S.5,750/.  l^elow  the 
Estimate.     The  surplus  was  35,500^,  exclusive  of  H5,75hL  the 
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credit  balance  from  the  Land  Fund  account.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated for  public  works  had  been  1,810,000/.,  and  the  actual 
expenditure  only  897,000/.,  the  Public  Works  Fund  showing  an 
unexpended  balance  of  1,020,000/.  The  public  debt  amount^  to 
30,400,000/.  on  March  31,  and  the  Sinking  Fund  to  2,500,000i. 
The  Treasurer  said  the  business  of  the  Government  Life  Insurance 
Department  continued  to  be  very  satisfactory,  the  Colonial  in- 
dustries were  rapidly  developing,  and,  although  trade  was  partially 
depressed,  a  return  of  prosperity  was  assured.  He  estimated  the 
revenue  for  1883-84,  including  the  balance  up  to  March  31,  at 
3,610,000/. ;  and  the  expenditure  at  3,662,000/.,  showing  a  deficit 
of  52,000/.,  which  he  proposed  to  meet  by  increasing  the  property 
tax  one  farthing  in  the  pound.  This,  he  expected,  would  realise 
85,000/.,  and  so  effect  a  surplus  of  about  32,000/.,  which  would 
be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  Like  the 
Australian  Colonies,  the  New  Zealand  Government  gave  much  at- 
tention to  its  means  of  self-defence,  and  among  the  purchajses  were 
four  formidable  steel  torpedo  boats,  built  in  England.  As  a  curious 
development  of  protective  policy  of  the  Colonies,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  though  the  South  Island  produces  com  in  abund- 
ance, while  the  staple  product  of  the  North  Island  is  timber,  each 
is  protected  against  the  other.  To  keep  foreign  corn  out  of  the 
North  Island  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  100  lbs.  on  grain  and  flour 
is  imposed ;  and  to  restrict  the  importation  of  timber  to  South 
Island,  a  duty  of  two  shillings  per  100  ft.  is  enforced. 
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1.  On  the  Cambrian  Railway,  near  Barmouth,  a  serioua  accident  was 
occauoned  by  the  faU  of  some  of  the  overhanging  roadway  upon  the  metals. 
A  train  running  into  the  obstruction  was  upset,  the  engine  and  tender  rolling 
oyer  the  precipice  on  to  the  rocky  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay,  about  fifty  feet 
below.  The  engine  driver  and  stoker  were  kiJled,  but  the  other  passengers 
escaped  with  severe  bruises,  the  carriage  although  overturned,  not  falling 
over  the  cliff  side. 

2.  Disastrous  floods  reported  from  various  parts  of  Central  Europe.  The 
Rhine  in  many  places  had  swept  away  its  embankments,  making  between 
Wesel  and  Emmerich  a  lake  five  miles  in  breadth.  Higher  up  the  stream, 
from  Basle  to  Bingen,  villages  were  submerged,  and  the  plains  were  covered 
with  water.  Houses  were  washed  away  on  the  banks  of  Biain,  the  Neckar, 
and  other  tributaries,  whilst  on  the  Danube  the  whole  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city  of  Vienna  were  submerged,  the  floods  extending  from  Passau  to 
Pesth.  In  France  the  Doubs,  the  Sadne,  and  the  Seine  rose  to  an  ex- 
traordinary height,  inflicting  enormous  damage,  and  rendering  thousands 
homeless. 

—  Three  Emergency  men  having  been  attacked  by  an  armed  party  at 
Upper  Cross,  Tipperary,  closed  with  their  assailants,  of  whom  one  was  shot 
dead,  and  some  others  wounded. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  lantern  tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  com- 
iiienced  in  oonsc^iuence  of  the  alarming  report  of  the  architects  appointed 
Ut  examine  the  cracks  which  had  recently  appeared  in  parts  of  the  building. 
The  t4>wer,  which  wa^  150  feot  high,  rose  over  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  iU  fall  would  probably  have  involved  the  total  destruction  of  the 
CathtHlral.     The  cust  of  the  removal  was  estimated  at  40,000/. 

-  The  police  authorities  of  Pesth  received   information  of  a  plot,   in 
which  several  Italian  workmen  were  said  to  be  implicated,  to 
the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph. 
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1.  On  the  Cambrian  Railway,  near  Barmouth,  a  serioiis  acoident  was 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  some  of  the  overhanging  roadway  upon  the  metals. 
A  train  running  into  the  obstruction  was  upset,  the  engine  and  tender  rolling 
over  the  precipice  on  to  the  rocky  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay,  about  fifty  feet 
below.  The  engine  driver  and  stoker  were  killed,  but  the  other  passengers 
escaped  with  severe  bruises,  the  carriages,  although  overturned,  not  falling 
over  the  cliff  side. 

2.  Disastrous  floods  reported  from  various  parts  of  Central  Europe.  The 
Rhine  in  many  places  had  swept  away  its  embankments,  making  between 
Wesel  and  Emmerich  a  lake  five  miles  in  breadth.  Higher  up  the  stream, 
from  Basle  to  Bingen,  villages  were  submerged,  and  the  plains  were  covered 
with  water.  Houses  were  washed  away  on  the  banks  of  Main,  the  Neckar, 
and  other  tributaries,  whilst  on  the  Danube  the  whole  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city  of  Vienna  were  submerged,  the  floods  extending  from  Passau  to 
Pesth.  In  France  the  Doubs,  the  Sa6ne,  and  the  Seine  rose  to  an  ex- 
traordinary height,  inflicting  enormous  damage,  and  rendering  thousands 
homeless. 

—  Three  Emergency  men  having  been  attacked  by  an  armed  party  at 
Upper  Cross,  Tipperary,  closed  with  their  assailants,  of  whom  one  was  shot 
dead,  and  some  others  wounded. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  lantern  tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  com- 
menced in  consequence  of  the  alarming  report  of  the  architects  appointed 
to  examine  the  cracks  which  had  recently  appeared  in  parts  of  the  building. 
The  tower,  which  was  160  feet  high,  rose  over  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  its  fall  would  probably  have  involved  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Cathedral.     The  cost  of  the  removal  was  estimated  at  40,000?. 

—  The  police  authorities  of  Pesth  received  information  of  a  plot,  in 
which  several  Italian  workmen  were  said  to  be  implicated,  to  assassixiate 
the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph. 
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3.  The  courso  of  the  Rhone,  as  well  as  the  railroad  between  CoUonges 
and  Bellegarde,  blocked  by  a  landslip,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  pro- 
duce the  most  serious  consequences.  The  Ehone  at  this  point  runs  through 
a  rocky  gorge,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  spur  of  the  Jura,  on  which  is  built 
the  Fort  de  TEcluse,  and  on  the  other  by  the  precipice  of  Mount  Vuache. 
The  railroad,  before  entering  the  great  Credo  tunnel,  passes  through  a  short 
one  below  the  fort.  At  4.30  a.m.  a  mass  of  earth  fell  from  the  mountain 
above  the  smaller  tunnel,  and  completely  blocked  the  course  of  the  Rhone. 
At  noon  the  tunnel  itself  fell  in  with  a  report  that  was  heard  for  miles.  The 
water  gathered  behind  the  barriers  with  frightful  rapidity;  but  a  few- 
hours  after  the  second  landslip  the  dam  was  bm*st  through,  and  the  danger 
averted. 

5.  In  1882  the  number  of  emigrants,  including  foreigners,  who  left  Eng- 
lish ports  was  413,288,  an  increase  on  1881  of  20,774.  Those  of  British  and 
Irish  origin  were  279,366,  an  increase  of  36,364.  The  favourite  destination 
continued  to  be  the  United  States,  which  absorbed  153,435  ;  British  North 
America,  34,344  ;  Australasia,  31,465  ;  and  other  parts,  9,523. 

6.  The  funeral  of  Gambetta  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  Paris.  The 
body,  which  for  two  days  had  lain  in  state  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  attended  by  a  cortege  over  two 
miles  in  length.  Funeral  orations  were  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
Chambers,  M.  Henri  Martin,  and  representatives  of  the  Ministry,  the  Senate, 
the  Press,  the  Army,  &c.  The  coffin,  ponding  its  removal  to  the  family 
grave  at  Nice,  was  placed  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Paris  Municipality. 
A  bag  filled  with  Lorraine  earth  sent  from  Mctz,  bearing  the  inscription, 
Lotharitigia  memory  molata  non  domit'ay  was  placed  on  the  coffin. 

—  Marshal  Polk,  State  Treasurer  of  Tennessee,  arrested  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  on  the  charge  of  having  absconded  with  State  funds  valued  at  from 
600,000  dollars  to  four  millions. 

7.  A  collision  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  between  the  iteam* 
ships  Kirhj  Hall  and  City  of  Brussels^  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  latter  vessel 
and  ten  lives.  The  Oity  of  Brussels,  one  of  the  Inman  line,  running  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York,  had  arrived  in  the  Mersey  early  in  the  morning ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  dense  fog,  lay  under  steam  close  to  the  light-ship. 
In  spite  of  the  precaution  of  fog-horns,  steam-whistles,  and  bells,  she  was 
suddenly  struck  by  a  large  steamer  on  the  starboard  bow,  which  proved  to 
be  the  new  Hall  liner  Kirby  Hallj  arriving  from  Glasgow  on  her  first  voyage. 
The  City  of  Brussels  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and  in  twenty  minutes  after  being 
struck  went  down  with  a  lurch.  Two  passengers  and  eight  of  the  crew,  in- 
cluding the  second  officer,  were  lost,  the  boats  having  the  greatest  difficulty, 
on  account  of  the  fog,  in  finding  those  floating  about  the  wreck. 

—  Two  young  girls,  in  the  service  of  the  Independent  minister  at  Glos- 
sop,  foimd  dead  in  their  beds.  It  transpired  that  a  flue  of  the  heating 
apparatus  of  the  chapel  adjoining  passed  up  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  some 
of  the  bedroom  paper  had  been  torn  away,  thus  admitting  the  fumes  of  the 
stove. 

8.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  re-elected  for  Chelsea  without  opposition,  on  his 
appointment  as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

0.  The  town  of  Raab,  in  Hungary,  a  centre  of  ^the  grain  trade,  greatly 
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devastated  by  the  floods.  Upwards  of  10,000  persons  in  the  district  were 
rendered  homeless  ;  400  houses  were  altogether  swept  away.  The  Danube 
overflowed  its  dykes  near  Kourdin,  flooding  the  country  for  miles,  and  the 
Theiss  and  the  Waag,  as  well  as  the  Raab,  were  swollen  by  the  floods  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

—  The  colours  of  the  71st  Highlanders,  which  had  been  captured  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1806,  restored  to  the  regiment.  An  Englishman  settled  at 
Buenos  Ayres  had  obtained  possession  of  them  and  had  retained  them  for 
many  years.  On  his  deathbed  he  desired  that  they  might  be  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

10.  Newhall  House,  the  chief  hotel  of  Milwaukee,  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours.  Of  the  100  persons  sleeping  in  the 
building,  upwards  of  ninety  lost  their  lives,  some  by  burning,  others  in  leap- 
ing from  the  upper  stories.  The  fire  was  believed  to  be  an  act  of  incen- 
diarism, and  the  bar-keeper  was  arrested  and  accused  of  the  crime,  but  was 
eventually  acquitted. 

11.  The  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  used  for  the  first  time  for  the  public 
sittings  of  the  various  Courts.  In  consequence  of  the  assizes  fourteen  of 
the  judges  were  absent,  so  no  official  ceremony  took  place  beyond  a  few 
words  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Coleridge)  to  the  bar. 

12.  At  Rome  125  persons  arrested  on  charges  of  high  treason  and  revolu- 
tionary manoeuvres.  Papers  containing  accounts  of  Oberdank's  life  and 
'*  martyrdom  "  were  found  in  great  numbers. 

13.  The  body  of  M.  Gambetta,  having,  as  it  passed  through  Dijon, 
M4con,  Lyons,  Avignon,  and  Marseilles,  been  received  with  imposing 
honours,  arrived  at  Nice,  where  at  noon  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed 
with  great  pomp.  M.  Gambetta  was  interred  in  the  family  vault,  beside  his 
mother  and  aunt. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons  and  the  Dukes  of 
Edinburgh  and  Cambridge,  unveiled  the  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Imperial 
(Napoleon),  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich. The  statue,  executed  by  Count  Gleichen,  was  the  outcome  of  a  public 
subscription  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  over  20,000  persons  having 
contributed. 

—  The  Dublin  police,  acting  upon  secret  information,  surrounded  a 
number  of  houses  occupied  by  suspected  persons,  and  carried  ofl"  fifteen  to  be 
examined  before  the  Secret  Inquiry  Committee  at  the  Castle.  The  prison  ers 
were  charged  with  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  murder  the  more  active 
members  of  the  Dublin  police. 

—  The  birth  of  the  eldest  son  (second  child)  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught  took  place  at  Windsor. 

—  At  BerditzchefiT,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of 
Kieffi  while  a  performance  was  being  given  in  a  circus,  a  fire  broke  out. 
The  building  in  a  few  minutes  was  a  mass  of  flames,  and  1,300  persons 
perished. 

—  At  Constantinople  a  brawl  took  place  within  the  Yildiz-Kiosh,  the 
residence  of  the  Sultan,  between  the  Albanian  and  Circassian  guards— the 
old  and  the  new  body  guard — the  object  of  the  former,  it  was  Eaid,  having 
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been  to  aaMMinate  the  Rultan.     No  detoils  were  allowed  to  trmntpire,  and 
the  number  of  men  kille<l  within  the  paUce  waa  variously  given  from  fifteen 

to  one  hunclrod. 

14.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Planter's  Hotel,  St.  Louia,  in  which  thre«  liv.s 
were  l«>8t,  and  much  projKjrty  destroyed. 

15.  A  Oinvict,  under  sentence  of  fifteen  years*  penal  servitude,  cacaped 
from  Portsea  prison  by  making  a  hr>le  in  the  ceiling  of  his  cell,  and  alMJigig 
down  a  water-pipe  into  a  court  (»utside  the  prison  walb. 

—  Patrick  Hig^ns,  aged  <jO,  crmvicted  of  murdering  Lord  Ardilnan*« 
two  liailiifs,  and  throwing  their  remains  into  Liiugh  Mask,  executed  at  Galwmy. 

—  -  In  the  City  a  fire  bn^ke  out  in  a  house  in  Windsor  Street,  let  in  amall 
tenements  to  numerous  htdgers.  Five  persons  were  burned  to  death,  and 
four  injured  in  jumping  from  the  second  floor  windows. 

—  Springs  of  mineral  oil  discovered  in  Elm  Colliery,  Buckley,  FUnlahire. 

17.  A  strike  of  guards,  engine  drivers,  and  other  nnployis  on  iIm  Cale- 
donian Railway,  ci>mmenced,  and  gradually  extended  over  the  Tarioiu 
districts  through  which  the  company *s  lines  extended.  The  ubji-cta  aimed  at 
were  limitation  of  the  onlinar}-  day's  Wi>rk  to  nint*  hours,  augmentation  uf 
over-time  pay,  and  re-arrangement  of  Sunday  duty. 

—  At  the  re^iuest  of  Mr.  Sackville-West,  H.  H.  M.  Minister  at  Waah- 
ingt4>n,  a  jM^rtrait  of  Thomaif  West,  tliinl  Lortl  Delaware  (after  whom  the 
Delaware  River  was  named),  was  presented  by  the  British  Oinsol  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  ceremony  to«»k  place  in  the  presence  of  ^m^'tl 
the  entire  consular  body. 

—  Lord  Derby  receive4l  at  the  Colonial  oftice  the  agenta  accredited  bj  the 
•even  great  C<»Ioii]al  Dei»endencie8.  Sir  Alexander  Oalt,  the  fi*i^>^n 
Commissioner,  congratulated,  on  Iwhalf  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Derby  on  hia 
return  to  the  Colonial  (•fiice. 

18.  Tlie  Holy  League,  a  Russian  secret  society,  dissolved.     It  had  been 
founded  under  otficial  |»atn>nage  by  Count   Paul  Schc»uvaluff,  and 
with  the  object  of  beating  the  Niliiliiits  by  ctmnter-plotting  and 
mining,  and  protecting  the  Czar*s  life  from  asHassination. 

VJ,  ApiMiintmcnt  announce<l  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Wilkinson,  of  St. 
Katon  S4(uan».  to  the  Hish«>pric  of  Tnim  ;  and  of  K«v.  Archdcaonn  Lewie,  (tf 
Lam]ieter.  to  the  Hiii)i<»prie  of  Llandatf. 

—  At  Muiden,  near  Amsterilam,  tlie  €'Xp1o«ii*n  of  a  private  gunpowder 
manufactory  unrctofe^l  nearly  every  h«*UAe  in  tlie  town  ;  and  window  frauaa 
at  distance  of  six  or  eiglit  miles  were  broken  by  the  sh<ick.  Abnat  fcvty 
lives  were  l<«t  and  en«>nnouft  damage  d^ne. 

—  The  mail  steamer  '*irfi^ri«i,  frmi  Ilambunc  to  New  Yoric,  with  a  crew 
of  110  iLinds  and  IWO  {mMongers.  princi] hilly  emignuits,  run  into  (in  a  fog)  hf 
the  British  steamer  Su/^im.  fmin  Hull.  The  coHiftinn  t4iiik  place  near  th« 
island  of  B«>rkum.  near  the  mouth  ^f  the  E11m».  The  fSmhha  sank  *>"*'^^ 
inmiediately,  and  upwanls  of  400  livi-s  were  l«et. 

20.  The  Southern  PaiMtic  train  frnm  S^in  Fraiicisci*  to  >irw  Vofk  met 
with  a  serious  accident  sh'jrtly  after  reaching  the  summit  «>f  the  Binna 
Nevaiia.     Fn>m  s<ime  unexpUine^l  cause  the  train  began  to  back,  and  the 
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breaks  being  unable  to  hold  it,  it  ran  down  the  track  for  about  five  miles, 
when  it  rolled  over  the  embankment  fifteen  feet  high.  The  whole  train, 
excepting  two  cars,  which  ran  on  two  miles  fiurther,  fell  in  a  heap  and  at 
once  took  fire,  and  nearly  30  persons  were  either  burned  to  death  or  very 
seriously  injured. 

Twenty-one  persons  arrested  in  Dublin,  brought  up  before  the  magis- 
trates on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  murder  Government  officials.  The 
testimony  of  an  '*  approver"  named  Farrell,  revealing  the  secret  history  of 
the  organisation,  alone  occupied  the  Court. 

—  At  Glasgow  an  explosion  took  place  at  the  gasworks  which  supply  the 
southern  part  of  the  town,  doing  much  damage  to  the  neighbouring  houses  ; 
and  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
Keppoch  Hill  bridge,  an  aqueduct  conveying  the  Frith  and  Clyde  canal. 
The  canister  by  which  this  was  to  be  effected  was  found  by  a  gunner  of  the 
Eoyal  Artillery  ;  he  and  his  four  companions  were  wounded  by  the  explosion 
of  the  canister  they  had  unearthed. 

21.  At  Rome  an  International  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  opened  with  great 
state  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy. 

22.  The  Ex-Empress  Eugdnie  suddenly  left  London  for  Paris,  where  she 
remained  about  six-and-thirty  hours  at  the  Hotel  du  Bhin,  and  visited  the 
chief  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

23.  Official  statistics  published  showing  the  number  of  Quakers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be  17,977,  in  addition  to  whom  were  6,790  regular 
attendants  at  Friends'  Meeting  Houses,  but  not  in  full  membership.  The 
body  was  represented  in  Parliament  by  ten  members. 

24.  The  lowering,  prior  to  the  removal,  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  commenced.  The  statue  wae 
erected  on  September  30,  1846. 

—  The  election  at  Mallow  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Nationalist 
candidate,  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  editor  of  United  Ir dandy  by  161  votes  against 
80  given  to  Mr.  Naish,  the  newly  appointed  Solicitor-General. 

- —  Bank  rate  of  discount  reduced,  after  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks,  from 
5  to  4  per  cent.  The  reserve  of  coin  stood  at  12,377,0652. — being  a  propor- 
tion of  44^  per  cent,  to  the  liabilities. 

—  The  silver  wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia 
(Princess  Royal  of  England)  celebrated  at  Berlin  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  death  of  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia  the  Court  festivities  and  public 
fetes  were  postponed. 

26.  A  duel  took  place  at  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  between  Aur^ien 
Scholl,  the  journalist,  and  Dr.  Fontaine,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having 
rudely  insulted  the  former  in  a  cafd.  The  duel  was  with  swords,  and  Dr. 
Fontaine  was  slightly  wounded* 

27.  A  portion  of  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  hero,  El  Cid,  and  his  wife 
Ximena,  which  in  some  Unexplained  manner  had  been  transported  to  Sig- 
maringen,  in  Germany,  by  a  M.  de  Salm-dyk,  restored  by  Prince  Charles  of 
Hohenzollem,  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Madrid,  when  King  Alphonso, 
surrounded  by  his  Court  and  the  representatives  of  the  province  of  Castillo, 
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received  the  urn,  pending  its  restoration  to  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  or  the 
church  of  Cordova,  where  the  sepulchre  of  the  Cid  is  shown. 

28.  Oaptain  Mayet,  a  Frenchman,  who  for  two  months  had  been  making 
balloon  ascents  from  the  Ketiro  Gktrdens,  Madrid,  met  with  a  fatal  accident. 
The  balloon,  a  Montgolfier,  was  a  large  one,  and  considered  perfectly  safe. 
In  consequence  of  the  high  wind,  Captain  Mayet  had  to  descend  rather 
hurriedly  and,  falling  on  a  populous  suburb  of  the  city,  got  entangled  in  the 
housetops,  and  the  Frenchman  was  thrown  down  into  the  street  below  and 
kiUed. 


FEBRUARY. 

1.  The  Kenmure  OasUe,  on  her  voyage  from  Sliields  to  China,  foundered 
during  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Before  getting  clear  of  the  Channel  her 
steering  gear  had  been  destroyed,  and  later  on  the  saloon  was  crushed  and 
carried  away ;  the  passengers  escaping  in  their  nightdresses  to  the  engine- 
room.  Finding  the  stoke-hole  filling  with  water,  a  boat  was  got  ready,  into 
which  eight  persons  scrambled  ;  but  almost  inmiediately  the  ship  sank  with 
thirty  or  forty  souls  on  board.  For  three  days  the  boat  was  tossed  about, 
the  passengers  being  without  food,  and  with  little  clotliing.  On  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  they  were  picked  uj)  by  a  passing  ship  and  conveyed  to 
Boulogne. 

2.  The  inquiry  into  charges  of  conspiracy  at  Dublin  resumed,  when  eight 
of  the  prisoners  in  custody  were  charged  with  having  murdered  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  in  May  1882. 

—  An  accident  occurred  on  a  railway  in  Hungary,  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  the  Kighi  line.  A  train  of  twelve  loaded  coal  trucks  was  going  up 
the  hill,  when  the  teeth  of  the  engine  broke,  and  the  train  began  to  fall 
back,  and  with  increasing  speed  rushed  down  the  valley,  where  it  was  dashed 
to  pieces — seven  women  being  killed  and  as  many  workmen  seriously 
injured. 

—  Representative  teams  of  the  Cambridge  University  and  London  La 
Crosse  Clubs  met  for  the  first  time  at  Willesden  Green — the  latter  being 
ultimately  victorious  by  three  goals  to  one. 

—  Two  gamekeepers  murdered  by  poachers  early  in  the  evening,  at 
Harelaw,  near  Pool,  Glasgow,  Renfrewshire. 

—  Disastrous  floods  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  tJnited  States ;  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  especially  suffering.  Many  large  towna 
were  inundated,  notably  Cleveland  (Ohio)  and  Bradford  (Penns.),  and 
throughout  the  country  cattle  and  live  stock  were  swept  away  by  the  fresheti 
in  large  numbers. 

5.  Lord  Elcho  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  created  in  East  Lothian  by  his 
father's  succession  to  the  Earldom  of  Wemyss.  His  opponent  Mr.  Finlay, 
the  Liberal  candidate,  polled  400  votes,  to  492  given  to  Lord  Elcho. 

—  The  work  of  clearing  aWay  the  Law  Courts  adjoining  Westminster 
Hall  commenced.  Tlie  materials,  fittings,  etc.  having  been  previously  sold 
by  public  action. 
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9.  Prince  Napoleon  brought  before  the  Chambre  des  mises  en  Accusation j 
which  at  once  decided  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  prosecution.  The 
Prince  was  immediately  set  at  liberty. 

10.  Miss  Booth  and  her  companion,  Miss  Charlesworth,  expelled  from 
the  canton  of  'Geneva  ;  Miss  Booth,  for  not  producing  an  account  of  a  collec- 
tion made  at  a  Salvation  meeting  in  December,  and  Miss  Charlesworth  because 
she  was  not  furnished  with  the  written  authority  of  her  parents  to  reside  in 
the  canton,  and  because  after  being  examined  for  three  hours  on  Saturday 
in  camera  she  objected  on  conscientious  grounds  to  undergo  a  second  exami- 
nation on  Sunday. 

12.  Great  floods  prevailed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  England,  especially 
in  the  midland  and  southern  counties.  Windsor  Castle  was  the  centre  of  a 
district  wholly  covered  by  water,  commimication  by  road  being  impossible, 
and  by  railway  much  impeded.  All  round  the  coast  severe  storms  were 
reported,  and  great  damage  done  to  shipping,  harbours,  and  sea-coast  towns. 

—  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  new  In- 
firmary, Rochdale,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thos.  Watson  to  that  town. 

15.  Bank  rate  reduced  to  3J  per  cent.  ;  the  stock  of  bullion  being 
22,005,922^.,  the  total  reserve  13,287,882^.,  and  its  proportion  to  liabilities 
45  per  cent. 

—  Parliament  assembled  and  opened  by  Royal  Commission. 

1 7.  Serious  floods  reported  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
Ohio  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  carrying  destruction  in  its  course 
60,000  people  being  deprived  of  shelter.  Along  the  entire  course  of  the 
Mississippi  similar  devastation  occurred. 

18.  The  embalmed  body  of  Richard  Wagner,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Venice  to  Bayreuth,  interred  in  the  tomb  built  by  Wagner  himself  in 
the  grounds  of  his  villa  Wahnf ried.  The  enormous  funeral  procession  opened 
with  the  Bayreuth  fire  brigade,  with  their  bright  helmets  craped,  followed  by 
the  funeral  heralds,  the  band  of  the  7th  Infantry,  and  one  after  the  other  the 
numerous  deputations,  carrying  wreaths.  Behind  them  came  the  carriages, 
carrying  a  pile  of  wreaths,  and  then  the  hearse,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city.  The  pall  was  borne  by  eight  of  Wagner's  most 
intimate  friends.  The  coffin  was  followed  by  his  son  Siegfried,  as  principal 
mourner,  and  the  aides-de-camp  representing  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

21.  According  to  a  Parliamentary  paper,  the  volunteer  forces  enrolled 
at  the  close  of  1882  were  207,336,  of  whom  199,374  were  efficient ;  5,692 
officers  (328  of  whom  had  passed  examinations  in  tactics)  and  1,129  sergeants 
had  earned  the  extra  grant  for  proficiency,  and  177,878  had  been  present  at 
inspections.  The  efficients  of  each  arm  were,  Light  Horse,  210  ;  Artillery, 
36,591 ;  Engineers,  8,551  ;  Mounted  Rifles,  38  ;  and  Rifles,  153,984. 

22.  The  heart  of  Pius  IX.  solemnly  deposited  in  the  vaults  below  St. 
Peter's,  and  permanently  placed  in  a  marble  um  close  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Stuarts. 

23.  A  violent  explosion  heard  at  Ganshorten,  near  Brussels,  and  a  man 
named  Metayer  found  in  a  ditch  mortally  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
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lie  had  in  his  pocket.  A  companion  named  Oyvoet  was  sabsequently  arresied 
and  afterwards  extradited  at  the  demand  of  the  French  Grovemment  for 
connection  with  anarchist  plots  at  Lyons,  both  men  having  been  condemned 
by  default  in  France. 

—  At  the  Missouri  Penitentiary,  Jefiferson  city,  where  1,400  convicto 
were  undergoing  sentence,  a  mutiny  broke  ou<4  and  the  ringleader,  named 
Johnson,  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  When  the  warders  rushed  to  put  out  the 
flames,  the  convicts  cut  the  hose.  The  alarm-bell  was  rung,  and  the  nude 
population  of  the  town  at  once  formed  a  cordon  round  the  burning  prison. 
The  majority  of  the  convicts  (1,150)  surrendered  almost  at  once  ;  but  Johnaon 
and  some  others  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  out,  and  were  captured. 
Several  prisoners  were  burnt,  and  many  hurt  in  attempting  to  escape ;  others, 
however,  assisted  in  extinguishing  the  flames. 

24.  Mr.  John  Morley,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  FottnighMy  BevievOf 
and  more  recently  of  the  PaU  MaU  Oazette  and  MacmiUan*8  Ma>gaziney  elected 
member  (Radical)  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne  by  9,443  votes,  against  7)187  given 
to  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce,  Q.C.,  the  Conservative  candidate. 

—  Mr.  Harrington,  whilst  undergoing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
an  inflammatory  speech,  elected  without  opposition  for  the  county  Westmeath. 

25.  A  daughter  bom  to  the  Duchess  of  Albany  at  Windsor  Castle. 

—  A  desperate  attempt  made  near  Comamona(near  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  the  two  Huddy s)  to  murder  another  of  Lord  Ardilaun's  bailifb,  named  Flynn. 

26.  The  petition  against  the  election  of  Mr.  Coleridge  Kinnaird  for  Salis- 
bury dismissed.  The  chief  charge  against  him  was  the  employment  of  78  voters 
and  136  non>  voters  as  agents,  in  an  election  where  he  polled  only  955  votes. 

27.  A  bomb,  charged  with  gunpowder,  thrown  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador's  palace  at  Rome. 

28.  Colonel  King-Harman,  a  Conservative,  returned  for  Dublin  County 
by  2,514  votes,  against  1,428  polled  by  Mr.  McMahon,  the  Pamellite  candi- 
date. At  Portarlington  Mr.  Frank  Brewster,  a  Conservative,  received 
70  votes,  against  57  given  to  Town-Councillor  Mayne,  who  stood  as  a 
Nationalist. 


MARCH. 

1.  Bank  rate  reduced  to  3  per  cent. 

—  The  festivities  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  PrdSsin 
and  the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  interrupted  five  weeks  previously  by  the 
death  of  the  Emperor's  brother,  Prince  Charles^  celebrated  with  full 
splendour.  Amid  the  processions  of  the  Troubadours  and  the  Queen  of 
Love  in  the  White  Palace  at  Berlin,  one  gay  pageant  was  especially  in 
honour  of  the  Princess — the  Court  of  '*the  High,  Mighty,  and  Magnificent 
Empress,  Queen  Elizabeth." 

—  Baron  Nordenskjold,  as  chief  of  the  Vega  expedition,  claimed  of  the 
States^General  of  Holland  the  25,000  fl.  offered  by  that  body  in  1506  for  the 
discovery  of  a  north-east  route  to  China. 

2.  Cantonal  Government  of  Geneva  rejected  Miss  Booth^s  appeal  against 
summary  expulsion  of  herself  and  Miss  Charlesworth,  on  the  ground  that 
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she  was  the  hierarchical  head  of  the  SieJyation  Army  in  •  Switzerland  ;  and, 
as  such,  responsible  for  its  acts,  which  were  destructive  of  public  order  and 
peace. 

3.  Dr.  Benson  ** confirmed"  at  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  the  Bishops  of  London  and  of  the  principal  dioceses  of  the 
southern  province  acting  as  Queen's  Commissioners  on  the  occasion. 

6.  Foote,  the  editor  of  the  Freethinker  newspaper,  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  of  the  publication  of  blasphemy,  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  North  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  ;  Ramsey,  the  publisher,  and 
Kemp,  the  printer  of  tlie  publication,  respectively  sentenced  to  nine  and 
three  months'  imprisonment.  At  the  previous  trial,  the  jury  having  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  their  verdict,  were  discharged  ;  and  Mr.  Justice  North 
ordered  the  case  to  be  retried  again  at  once,  with  a  fresh  panel. 

6.  Wrotham  Park,  Bamet,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Straflford,  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  ;  the  pictures,  plate,  and  much  of  the  furniture  being  saved. 
The  house  was  built  by  Admiral  Byng  in  1754,  from  designs  by  Ware. 

9.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  case  of  Robarts  v,  the 
City  Corporation,  although  technically  adverse  to  the  ex-Remembrancer,  was 
morally  a  decision  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Robarts  succeeded  in  vindicating 
himself  and  in  eliciting  strong  judicial  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Corporation.  The  judgment  was  a  distinct  censure  upon  the  unfair  way  in 
which  the  Common  Council  had  pretended  to  adjudicate  upon  the  vague 
charges  circulated  against  Mr.  Robarts  without  affording  him  any  adequate 
opportunity  of  refuting  them.  The  Common  Council  having  called  upon 
the  Remembrancer  to  resign,  had  a  week  later  displaced  him  under  a 
standing  order  as  to  annual  election  never  before  so  enforced,  and  now 
made  no  other  defence  than  that  by  this  order  the  tenure  of  office  had  ceased 
by  effluxion  of  time.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  G.  Jessel)  held  that,  **  in 
good  sense  and  honesty,"  Mr.  Robai-ts*s  tenure  of  his  office  was  during  good 
conduct,  condenmed  the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  by  which  that 
tenure  was  discontinued,  but  admitted  the  validity  and  application  of  the 
order  as  to  yearly  election.  Mr.  Robarts's  contention  that  the  case  was  one 
of  dismissal  was  therefore  declared  by  the  court  to  be  untenable. 

10.  Colonel  Gerard  Smith  (Liberal)  returned  for  Wycombe  by  1,105 
votes,  against  557  polled  by  Major  Carson,  the  Conservative  candidate. 

14.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  after  sixteen  years'  service  as  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  and  Dean  of  the  Arches,  took  his  leave  of  the  bar. 

—  The  **  Drink  Bill  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  as  made  out  by  Mr.  Hoyle, 
showed  the  following  figures  :^ 

18B2.  1881. 

British  spiiits  .         .         .        .£28,554,264         .      £28,780,719 


Foreign  spirits  ....  9,960,426 

Wine 12,988,164 

Beer 73,268,616 

British  wines,  estimated  .        .  1,600,000 


9,964,318 
14,080,281 
72,809,142 

1,500,000 


£126,251,359  £127,074.460 

In  1880  the  total  was  122,279,275/.  ;  1879, 128,143,863/. ;  1878, 142,188,900/. ; 
1877,  142,007,231/.  ;  1876,  147,288,759/.  In  1876  the  expenditure  per  head 
was  4/.  98.  ;  in  1880,  3/.  10^.  lid.  ;  in  1881,  3/.  I2s.  10c/.  ;  and  in  1882, 
3/.  17s.  7d. 
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15.  A  nxiiii  in  the  otKce  of  the  Iyx»l  Cfovcmmcnt  Board,  Whiteludl, 
completely  wrecked  liy  the  exploHion  of  a  <|imiitity  of  iiitro-gljcerine,  placed 
inside  the  laluHtnide  of  une  nf  the  winditws.  No  lives  weru  lust,  but  Ulc 
exploHion  rih.'itUTed  nnieli  glass  in  the  neighlN»urhiH»il.  Alnnit  tho  same  time 
(!)  P.M.)  »  vcMHcl  tilled  with  the  Mime  explnsive,  and  with  a  fuse  attached, 
was  found  in  doge  proximity  to  the  Tim*:t  print  in j^-ottice. 

—  (,'ontrary  to  custom,  the  TniverHity  )x»at-riicc  niwetl  (Thunday)  in 
tho  ovenin''.     The  names  and  wei'dits  of  tlie  crows  were  as  fullowm  : — 

0\KOKI>.  <*AMJIKIDUK. 

y-I.  I'o.  M.  IK 

1.  <;.  C.   Iloun:.-,  N.w  (l.-.v,  J  lo  11'.  1.  R.  ('.  liridlrv,  Thin!  Trin. 

2.  h*.  S.  .!.•  Ila\ill:nid.r..r|.M>  II  ♦'  (U.w)       .'       .         .          .  10  7 

3.  (J.  S.  F..rf.  Hirtf-.nl  .         .  li'  o  'J.   F.  W.  Fox.  Fir^t  Trinity    .  12  S 

4.  K.  I..  TiixL-x.  I'.r;.- I..-.  .  \'J  »".'.  :t.  < '.  W.  M-h^p-.  <  hriM\  '  .  11  Ki 
."i.  M.  H.  M:i.  l.-M!!.  .N.'.v  .  .  i:;  L'  I.  r.  W.  Atkm,  JiMi-.  .  .  Il*  1 
r..  A.    i:.    Pat.  r-.:i.   N. 'a    Ii.:.              '  .'..   F.  K.  Thurx  hill.  Thinl  Trin.  13  4 

ll.t!]                                   .  i:i  1  *;.  s.  .swiinn.  Trinity  Hall       .  12  U 

7.  <;.  (x*    U'-l-rt-..  n«  T'l-' d     .  11  1  7.  S.  FairUiim,  Ji-ii-     .         .  13  4 

L.  K.  W.  s'.  N.\^  1m.   Hai:  F.r.  Mrj  rick.  Trinity  Hall 

("trMkr).                          .  11  o  (otroki-).         .                 .  11  7 

K.H.  I,>.'n.n.iff..r»l(.'..x.)  >  I  I'.L.  Hiini.ra\«-n«li>h(o»x.)  H  1 

At   5.40   r.M.  a  wretched   start   wa<«   ma'lc   tlie  (Kfnrd   getting  sHj^htlj  the 
advantai^e  in  the  scniiiiM*'.      Wc^t  U-d  ft!'  \wth  -IL*  .strokes  %*»  the  minute,  and 
nt  the  fourtli  <>r  tifth  ntroki*  <|iiickly  ditw  his  htsit  away,  although  Meyrii-k. 
the  Camhrid^'c  ^tniko,  w:ut  nfAini;  4<>  t>'  the  miiiutr.      At  the  I^indnn  B«iat- 
duh's   iMiathousi'  they  wt-iv  thn  v  •|uaiti  r-i  ••{  a  k'lu'th  ahewl.  and  this  was 
increiiscd  t«>  a  K-nu'tli  at  tin*  Cnivi-n  Strps.  uhi<  h  were  rt*acht.Hl  in  2  minutra 
2'Jseci»nds.     Here  a  sni>w.Hti>riii.  \Wii<']i  )iad  l<>it::  thre.iteni*<i.  hurst  fi^rth.  and 
the  re!«t  of  the  nice  u.ih  r.'Wnl  a^iiiist  Mititlini;  •>n<>w.     Knuntling  Crarrn 
point  the  piwini;  nf  tin-  <  K-ni.iiis  l>e<  aine  «1  ::!itiy  :rrei;ular  :  while,  as  a  set- 
off, the  Htrenm:  i-f  the  <'ainliriilkr«' c"\"«wain  hen-  I Hi-ame  ver>' erratic.     At 
the  Cnth  Tree,  a  little  iti>>ri-   than  a  mile  ir>>ii)  the  start,  there  vas  a  clear 
length  l»etween  tlie  bxit-.  :    luir  >h'>rtly  Uf.irr  Hammersmith  Suspensitm- 
bridi^e  a  spurt  on  tlie  pnrt  of  tin-  <*am]iriiU'e  U>at  gave  it  srmie  adranta(r«, 
thoui^h   it  was  full   in   the  w.iili    if  ih'- li.ktiin^  Ui.it.     At  the  ftridgo,  which 
was  re.u'heil   in   S  miiniti"*  *•   •;.  •■■■m«i-,  <  Kf-i-l   was  ni-.irly  thret'  lengths  in 
front,     .\nother  spurt   oil'  (*hiow>.  k    Ky<>t   u.is  nia<le   hy   tho  Cantahs.     In 
Coniey  Ueaeh.  howi-vrr.  thf  '  K«'U!.ins   .;tit   to.jether  a-^r^in,  anil  l»nth  crvvs 
settling:  d«»wn  to  tliesr  ii'Tinal  ^tr••kes  <'f  Vi*\  f  -r  C'amhnil,;e  ami  .'Ci  for  Ozfiini 
it  Wiis  seen  that  Oxf.inl  <«t:il  diew  aw.iy.      iUmes  r.iilvtay-liHtlge  was  niarhtd 
in   17  minutes  ^IJ  !«ee<>n<N,  \%i;!i  ni>i'<-  th.m   tu<>  ele.ir  Kngths  livtveen  th* 
UkUs.     i'aiii^ri<k'e.  tli-i^li  -Tr^ij.Mhj  c  'UMLi'-ti-ily  to  the  List,  were  bvatan 

at    the  S!i:p  l>y  f>>ur   l-.i*'*'  l<-:t^'!is  :    liie  tin t   the  winning;  Uiat  being 

*2\  mniut»"S  IS  Hi'(i>ntU. 

1«'..  KoreM  ('ity.  i'.il:f"im.i.  t-t.i!!y  lii-tr-'Veil  \*y  fin*.  8i>Tenty-sii 
huildiu'^'s  iif  i.M]»ort.iiii  •'  Men'  i»uriit.  hun-irfiio  of  jH-iplc  r\*ndere«l  hous^leas. 
and  pr»'perty  to  a  lar.:*-  anfUiit  i"ii-"iiii»  •! 

\eii>nliii:;  to  :iii  .  Mil  i.il  nt'irn  t).i  ;  ft\ li- \i  ra  h;iii  di-«trf>yr<l  near!) 
•J.Ofm.iNsi  :i*'T\*  "f  *  111  -  III  Kr»iin  .  .in«!  |..'i«<».f»<i  ai  n-A  Uh  re  had  brrB 
attAi  ke«l.  .iipl  mote  «r  !•  ••*  ;it?«  t  t.-i  in  !!.iir\itM.  .\)-«r.t  .'•'>.  fiiiO  acfea  hi^l 
withiik  tl:i  1.I-:  \far '-r  tv.  ■■  1m*ii  t.  plai  ''d.  .uj.l  t!;«  \  ii.^"  \  iin*  d«««d  with 
siilp-'-t'e  .  f  c:ir**.ii.  w*;i!«'  :;i».<>t«»  a-Tt  •»  Uew  !>   p\iiite  I  Weic  pp>te\ted  bj  sub 
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mersion  ;  40,000  acres  more  were  planted  with  American  vines.     Seventeen 
fresh  districts  were  invaded  during  the  year  1882. 

17.  At  Windsor  Castle,  the  Queen  slipped  upon  some  stairs,  and  falling 
sprained  her  knee.  Although  at  first  regarded  as  of  but  slight  importance, 
the  accident  was  the  source  of  much  pain  and  inconvenience  to  Her  Majesty 
for  many  weeks. 

19.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  Lord  Carlingford  took  his  place 
as  Lord  President,  in  succession  to  Earl  Spencer. 

—  Railway  collision  outside  Glasgow  station,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
four  persons,  and  serious  injuries  to  twelve  others. 

20.  The  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  assumed  serious  proportions.  An 
earthquake  at  Catania  was  followed  by  fresh  shocks  and  the  opening  of 
eleven  fresh  fissures  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  a  height  of  about  3,500 
feet,  and  lava  issued,  but  soon  ceased  to  flow.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  however,  passed  the  night  in  the  fields.  The  trees  in  the 
threatened  districts  were  hung  with  offerings  and  wax  candles  devoted  to 
patron  saints.  There  had  been  no  eruption  on  the  southern  flank  of  the 
mountain,  until  the  present  one,  since  1792. 

24.  At  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  during  the  afternoon  service,  George 
Campion,  a  "maker  of  agricultural  implements,"  after  the  singing  of  the 
anthem,  rushed  up  the  choir,  leapt  upon  the  Communion  Table,  and  flung 
down  the  cross  and  candlesticks.  He  was  brought  up  before  the  city  justices 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  bl. ,  which  was  paid  for  him  by  a  sympathetic  friend. 

27.  At  Miskolcz,  in  Hungary,  an  earthquake  was  felt.  The  audience  in 
the  theatre  were  seized  with  panic  and  rushed  out,  and  many  were  injured. 

—  The  to?ni  of  Miragoane,  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  seized  by  the  Mulatto 
revolutionists  without  opposition,  most  of  the  able-bodied  men  joining  the 
insurgents  ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  attack  by  the  Government  troops,  were 
defeated  with  severe  loss. 

28.  Judge  Lawson  passed  sentence  on  twelve  members  of  the  Irish 
**  Patriotic  Brotherhood,"  condemning  ten  of  them  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude,  and  the  others  to  seven  and  five  years'  each,  *  *  for  conspiring  to 
overthrow  the  Queen's  authority  in  Ireland  and  to  murder  various  owners 
of  land." 

—  The  fourth  centenary  of  Raphael's  birth  celebrated  at  Rome.  In  the 
morning  there  was  a  procession  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Pantheon,  where 
a  bronze  bust  of  the  painter  was  unveiled.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  further  commemoration  in  the  hall  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  on  the 
Capitol,  at  which  the  King  and  Queen  were  present.  The  Duke  Ripaldi 
reopened  the  Famesina  Palace,  which  had  been  closed  for  many  years,  and 
thousands  streamed  in  to  look  at  Raphael's  frescoes.  In  the  evening  there 
were  illuminations.  Similar  festivities  took  place  at  Urbino,  Raphael's 
birthplace. 

—  At  the  Birmingham  Quarter  Sessions,  James  Hartwell,  alias  **Meth- 
ratton,  the  great  seer  of  England,"  alias  *^  Anna  Ross,  the  seeress  of  New 
York,"  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Lord  Level,  was  charged  with 
defrauding  numerous  women  by  selling  them  love-charms  and  spells.  A  young 
woman  deposed  tn  paying  prisonei  different  sums  of  money  in  order  to  gain 
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'*  a  wealthy  Adonis  and  live  happy  ever  afterwards."    He  was  sentenced  to 
nine  months'  imprisonment  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 

29.  Enthronement  of  the  Primate  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

—  At  Liverpool,  two  men  named  Deasy  and  Flanagan  arrested  and 
charged  with  having  in  their  possession  explosive  compounds,  with  the  intent 
to  commit  a  felony.  Deasy  had  arrived  by  the  steamer  from  Cork,  bringing 
as  his  luggage  a  package  containing  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  dynamite. 

30.  Accounts  received  of  serious  raids  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  by  the 
Apache  Indians.  In  the  latter  territory  a  United  States  Judge  and  his  wife, 
and  seven  inhabitants,  were  murdered^  and  as  many  in  New  Mexican  settle- 
ments. 

—  The  Warsaw  Forest  Academy  closed,  and  109  students  expelled  for 
insubordination. 

31.  Sentries  posted  at  the  New  Law  Courts,  Somerset  House,  and  many 
other  public  buildings,  hitherto  unguarded  by  soldiers. 

—  The  remains  of  Professor  Palmer,  Captain  Gill,  K.N.,  and  Lieutenant 
Charrington,  K.N.,  who  were  murdered  by  Arabs  during  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, landed  at  Portsmouth.  The  remains,  which  were  discovered  in  the 
desert  of  Tih,  by  Captain  Warren,  B.E.,  were  carefully  collected,  brought 
to  this  country,  and  subsequently  interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


APRIL. 

2.  Princess  Maria  de  la  Paz,  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  second  sister  of  the 
King,  married  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Madrid,  to  Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

—  A  letter  from  Rome  to  the  Times  described  the  results  of  the  excava- 
tions at  the  Forum.  **The  orator's  platform,  the  Rostra  (forming  three  sides 
of  an  oblong  78  ft.  by  43  ft.  6  in.)  is  open  to  view  ;  and  its  construction  of 
huge  blocks  of  tufa  resting  on  a  foundation  of  travertine  points  to  it  as  the 
original  Rostra,  to  which  the  beaks  of  the  galleys  taken  at  Antium,  B.C.  338, 
were  affixed.  The  holes  running  tlirough  the  wall  still  remain  in  which  the 
metal  stanchions  were  inserted  that  supported  the  beaks.  Its  position  is  to 
the  right  of  the  Arch  of  Severus  and  somewhat  to  the  front.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  Forum  is  the  Rostra  Julia,  which  in  later  times  superseded  the 
ancient  platform.  Documents  and  drawings,  moreover,  discovered  by  Signor 
Lanciani  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  edifice  converted  into  a 
Christian  Basilica  by  Pope  Honorius  I.,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Adriano  a.i>.  630| 
was  no  other  than  the  Curia,  or  rather  the  more  important  part  of  it. 
While  S.  Adriano  was  the  Senate  Chamber  proper — that  is,  the  hall  in  which 
the  senators  met — the  Curia  buildings  covered  the  whole  of  the  space  from 
the  south-east  side-wall  of  S.  Adriano  to  the  north-side  wall  of  Santa  Murfcina. 
and  included  both  those  edifices.  The  Via  Bonella  now  passes  between  the 
two  churches." 

4.  At  Nice,  the  pier  promenade,  on  the  eve  of  its  completion,  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

—  At  Berlin,  the  National  Theatre,  the  largest  in  the  capitali  took  £bte 
from  the  sparks  of  a  chimney,  and,  notwithstanding  the  iron  curtain  and  lue 
of  incombustible  scenery,  was  totally  destroyed. 
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5.  The  first  of  a  series  of  arrests  in  connection  with  the  dynamite  plot  in 
London,  made  at  an  hotel  in  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  The  prisoner,  who 
gave  the  name  of  Norman,  subsequently  turned  Queen's  evidence.  The 
others  arrested  were  Albert  Whitehead,  at  Birmingham,  Henry  Dalton, 
alias  O'Oonnor,  Dr.  Gallagher  and  his  brother  Bernard  Gallagher,  William 
Ansburgh,  and  others  who  gave  foreign  names. 

—  According  to  the  Daily  News,  arrangements  for  protecting  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  military  force,  when  nearly  completed,  were  abandoned  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Speaker. 

—  Large  tracts  of  country,  bordering  on  the  Vistula,  inundated,  forcing 
the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  Dantzig.  The  military,  unable  to  break 
the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  means  of  artillery,  at  length  succeeded 
by  the  use  of  steamers. 

6.  The  House  of  Lords  accepted  the  Government  proposal  to  refer  the 
scheme  of  a  Channel  Tunnel  to  a  Committee  of  both  Houses. 

7.  At  Vallorbes,  a  thriving  village  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  baker's  shop,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  12,000  out  of  the  20,000 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were  houseless.  The  breeze  which  was  blowing 
carried  the  flames  from  cottage  to  cottage ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  stream 
which  divides  the  village,  every  building,  public  and  private,  was  destroyed, 

9.  Conrad,  a  German,  who  had  murdered  his  wife  and  four  children, 
beheaded  at  Berlin,  inside  the  gaol,  the  Emperor  having  been  advised  not  to 
commute  his  sentence. 

—  Mr.  Justice  Fry  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  in  succession  to 
Sir  Baliol  Brett,  promoted  to  be  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith, 
of  the  South-Eastem  Circuit,  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Justice  Fry. 

—  Mr.  Clarke's  action  to  recover  5001.  penalty  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  M.P., 
for  voting  without  having  taken  the  prescribed  oath,  dismissed  with  costs  by 
the  House  of  Lords. 

10.  The  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Hugo  de  Groot  (Grotius)  ;  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  his  birthplace  (Delft),  and  a  wreath  was  laid  on  his  tomb 
in  the  old  church,  and  an  oration  pronounced  by  the  acting  president  of  the 
committee,  M.  Cremers, 

—  The  trial  of  the  **  Invincibles"  charged  with  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Burke,  commenced  at  Dublin.  Twenty 
prisoners  were  arraigned,  and  the  five  principal  accused — Brady,  Kelly, 
Cafl&^y,  Curley,  and  Fitzharris,  were  tried  separately. 

11.  In  1882,  193,687  German  subjects  emigrated,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States.  Of  these  Prussia  sent  out  116,000,  Bavaria  12,000,  and  Saxony  and 
Wiirtemberg  each  7,000.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  1871  to  1882 
was  999,385,  of  whom  951,704  went  to  the  United  States. 

12.  Specie  payments  resumed  throughout  Italy,  after  a  suspension  of 
over  twenty  years. 

—  Spanga,  the  Italian  suspected  of  the  murder  of  Herr  von  Majlath, 
arrested  at  Presburg.  On  being  apprehended,  he  fired  several  shots  from  a 
revolver  at  himself,  inflicting  a  serious  wound  in  the  face.  He  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Pesth.     He  confessed  to  knowing  the  three  men 
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arrested,  but  denied  having  been  present  at  the  murder,  and  said  he  ^ed 
from  Pesth  because  he  had  robbed  a  doctor's  house  there. 

13.  The  railway  connecting  Tifiis  and  Baku  opened  for  traffic,  thus 
bringing  the  Caspian  into  direct  communication  with  the  Black  Sea  ports 
of  Batoum  and  Poti. 

—  The  Ck/urt  Circular  announced  that  the  effects  of  the  sprain  from  which 
the  Queen  had  been  suffering  for  some  weeks,  were  still  so  severe  as  to 
prevent  her  walking  or  even  standing  for  more  than  a  few  seconds. 

14.  Mr.  C.  Bradlaugh,  M.P.,  who  had  been  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Henry  Tyler,  for  complicity  in  the  publication  of  the  Freethinker^  acquitted 
of  all  share  in  the  transaction  ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  laying  down  his  interpretation  of  the  laws  against  blasphemy. 

16.  Heavy  snowstorm  reported  from  Scotland,  the  Grampians  being 
covered  with  snow  from  base  to  summit. 

—  A  serious  fire  occuiTed,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  premises 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  in  Paternoster  Square. 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  at  an  old  hostelry  in  Newgate  Street, 
"The  Cat  and  Salutation"  tavern,  from  which  it  extended  on  all  sides, 
destroying  property  estimated  at  150, 000^,  whilst  some  of  the  losses  at  the 
publishers'  were  wholly  irreparable. 

—  A  telegram  announced  that  the  Governor  of  Queensland  had  sent  a 
police  ofiicer  (or  magistrate)  across  the  Torres  Straits  and  annexed  New 
Guinea  (the  largest  island  in  the  world)  to  the  British  Crown. 

17.  Seventeen  prisoners,  tried  at  St.  Petersburg  for  political  offences, 
received  sentences.  Five  of  them,  accused  of  being  participators  in  attempts 
on  the  lives  of  the  two  Emperors  and  General  Strelnikoff,  were  condemned  to 
be  hanged  :  two  to  hard  labour  in  the  mines  for  life  for  organising  insurrec- 
tion among  the  peasantry  ;  and  the  remainder  for  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment and  enforced  labour. 

18.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  arrived  at  Constantinople  and  received  by  the 
Sultan  with  great  distinction. 

19.  Statue  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  Raggi,  erected  in  Parliament  Square, 
unveiled  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  accompanied  by  the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury and  principal  members  of  the  Conservative  party. 

—  Parliament  House,  Quebec,  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  origin  of 
which  was  unknown.  The  buildings  were  of  recent  date,  having  been 
erected  to  replace  a  previous  edifice  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854. 

—  Monsignor  Perraud,  Bishop  of  Autun,  received  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  in  succession  to  M.  Auguste  Barbier.  He  was  welcomed 
to  the  body  by  M.  Camille  Rousset. 

—  The  members  of  the  dynamite  conspiracy  arrested  in  London  and 
Birmingham,  brought  up  at  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court,  and  charged  with 
being  in  possession  of  a  quantity  of  explosives  with  intent  to][  commit  a 
felony. 

20.  The  Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  received  the  Qaeen's 
approval  in  Council  at  Osborne. 

23.  In  the  case  of  Bradlaugh  v,  Newdegate^  M.P.,  Lord  Justice  Gcderidge 
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decided  that  an  action  for  maintenance  would  lie  against  Mr.  Newdegate  for 
making  himself  responsible  for  the  costs  to  be  incurred  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  his 
action  for  recovering  bOOl,  penalty  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  voting  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

—  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Albany  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute,  in  Bream's 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

25.  A  meeting  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  in  support  of  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  University 
Teaching.  The  principal  speakers  were  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Forster, 
M.P.,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M. P.,  Right  Honourable  J.  G.  Goschen,  M.P., 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  Lord  Reay,  and  Professor  Stuart,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

—  The  Lish  Land  League  Convention  opened  its  sittings  at  Philadelphia. 
Messrs.  Patrick  Egan,  James  Mooney,  John  Derry,  &c.,  were  among  the 
members  present.  The  section  headed  by  O'Donovan  Rossa  held  meetings 
apart. 

26.  Two  deputations,  one  from  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  other  from  the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  waited 
on  Lord  Granville  to  urge  that  the  Government  should  give  its  direct  aid  to 
the  cutting  of  another  canal  in  the  East. 

27.  The  navigation  of  the  Neva  formally  opened  by  the  Commander  of 
the  Peter  and  Paul  fortress. 

—  The  Gazette  contained  a  Queen's  proclamation  establishing  the  order 
of  the  '*  Royal  Red  Cross,"  a  decoration  for  nurses  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

28.  Meeting  held  at  Croydon  to  stimulate  local  zeal  for  the  preservation 
of  the  old  archiepiscopal  palace,  at  present  used  as  a  school,  but  of  which 
the  lease  was  about  to  expire. 

30.  The  newly-appointed  Bishops  of  Llandaff  (Archdeacon  Lewis)  and 
Truro  (Dr.  Wilkinson)  did  homage  at  Osborne. 


MAY. 

1.  According  to  a  return  published  in  the  Oiiardian  it  appeared  that  in 
London  and  the  suburbs  vestments  were  used  in  thirty-seven  churches  as 
against  the  same  number  in  1882;  incense  in  ten,  as  against  the  same 
number  ;  altar-lights  in  sixty-four  as  against  fifty-nine,  and  the  eastward 
position  in  304  as  against  270.  The  number  of  churches  in  which  altar- 
lights  and  the  eastward  position  were  used  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been,  but  in  1876  incense  was  used  in  eight  churches  in  which  it  had  since 
been  discontinued. 

—  Bishop  of  Llandaff  enthroned  at  his  cathedral  by  the  Bishop  of 
Dover  in  his  capacity  of  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury. 

—  The  new  road  connecting  Hamilton  and  Grosvenor  Places  thrown 
open  for  public  use.    The  cost  of  this  improvement,  which  necessitated  the 
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throwing  back  of  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  top  of  Oonstitutiou  Hill,  was 
about  28,0002. 

—  The  International  Exhibition  of  Amsterdam,  especially  intended  to 
display  colonial  products,  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the  King  of 
Holland. 

2.  The  National  Liberal  Club,  inaugurated  by  a  banquet  at  the  Aquariamy 
at  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  Earl  Granville,  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  were 
the  principal  speakers. 

3.  At  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  a  fire  broke  out 
just  as  the  guests  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Ball  were  leaving.  The  Grand 
Lodge  Room  and  Temple  were  destroyed,  as  were  also  the  portraits  of  tho 
Grand  Masters  since  1775. 

4.  Lord  Dufierin  left  Egypt,  having  handed  to  Sherif  Pasha  his  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  country. 

5.  A  dreadful  explosion  took  place  at  the  shell  factory  at  Priddy's  Hard^ 
near  Portsmouth  Harbour.  Some  men  were  engaged  in  filling  shells,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  by  some  means  a  fuse  must  have  become  ignited.  The 
building  was  destroyed,  and  of  the  seven  men  at  work  six  were  either  killed 
on  the  spot  or  died  shortly  afterwards. 

6.  Guion  steamer  Alaska  arrived  at  New  York  (Sandy  Hook)  in  6  days 
23  hours,  48  minutes  after  leaving  Queenstown,  the  shortest  passage  (west- 
wards) on  record. 

7.  The  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Kensington  Gore  opened  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  the  director,  Mr.  George  Grove,  amiounced  that  100,000{. 
had  been  raised  and  fifty  scholarships  founded,  of  which  fifteen  were  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  as  well  as  future  instruction  of  scholars.  Mr. 
Grove,  Mr.  George  Macfarren,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  the  occasion.  The  building  had  originally  been  erected 
by  Sir  Charles  Freake  for  the  National  Training  School  of  Music,  and  by 
him  was  presented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

9.  The  town  of  Croydon  received  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation. 

—  Presiding  at  a  breakfast  at  Exeter  Hall  *'  General "  Booth  stated  that 
the  total  marketable  value  of  the  Salvation  Army^s  property  was  more  than 
150,000?.,  and  that  the  mortgages  on  it  did  not  exceed  46,000/. 

10.  Bank  rate  of  discount  raised  to  4  per  cent.,  the  cash  and  bullion 
standing  at  20,548, 208Z.,  and  the  reserve  at  10,307,183/.,  leaving  a  propor- 
tion of  33}  per  cent,  to  the  liabilities. 

—  New  Central  Fish  Market,  adjoining  the  Smithfield  Meat  Market, 
erected  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  at  a  cost  of  28,0001., 
formally  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs.  The  new  market  waa 
intended  to  relievo  the  pressure  of  traflic  upon  Billingsgate. 

12.  The  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  Kensington, 
opened  in  great  state  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 

13.  The  foreign  fisher-girls  and  those  from  Newhaven  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  received  at  Marl- 
borough House  by  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Prince  and  Princess,  with 
the  young  Princes  and  Princesses,  and  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands, 
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went  out  on  the  lawn  to  meet  the  visitors,  with  whom  they  talked  for  some 
time.  The  fisher-folk  were  afterwards  entertained,  in  the  servants'-hall,  and 
then  taken  in  oarriages,  provided  by  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  where  they  met  fifty  of  the  Irish  fishermen.  The  whole 
party  were  subsequently  taken  to  the  house  of  the  Baroness  in  Piccadilly. 

14.  A  terrible  accident  occurred  at  Lockerbie,  where  the  main  line  of 
the  Caledonian  Railway  is  joined  by  the  branch  nmning  by  Dumfries  and 
Newton  Stewart  to  Stranraer  and  Portpatrick,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Wigtonshire.  At  half -past  eleven  a  goods  train  from  Carlisle  had  finished 
its  shunting  operations  at  Lockerbie,  and  was  moving  out  of  the  station 
northwards,  when  an  express  from'  Stranraer  plunged  into  it,  knocking  over 
some  of  the  trucks  and  fouling  the  line.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
collision  the  down  train  from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  came  up  and  dashed 
into  the  miUe  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  This  train  was  composed 
of  about  a  dozen  carriages  of  various  kinds,  for  London,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  and  was  drawn  by  two  powerful  engines.  When  the  leading 
engine  reached  the  middle  of  the  station  it  left  the  metals  and  dashed  into 
the  platform,  tearing  away  first  of  all  about  twenty  yards  of  the  wooden 
platform.  It  next  ploughed  into  the  portion  of  the  platform  which  is  built 
of  solid  masonry,  and  broke  the  flagging  and  stonework  into  shapeless  cUbrU 
for  a  distance  of  forty  yards  further.  It  then  fell  upon  its  side,  but  con- 
tinued working  and  throwing  out  steam.  The  driver  and  the  fireman  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  The  second  engine  maintained  its  position  on  the  rails 
eighty  or  ninety  yards  further,  but  wrought  a  terrible  amount  of  destruc- 
tion. One  side  of  the  express  was  stripped  almost  from  end  to  end  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  disabled  trucks  of  the  goods  train  on  the  up 
line.  First-class  carriages,  third-class,  composites,  and  sleeping-saloons  had 
all  shared  the  same  fate.  In  some,  the  whole  of  one  side  was  torn  off  com- 
pletely, seats  were  broken  and  dislocated,  and  all  around  lay  strewn  splin- 
tered panels,  broken  glass,  doors  of  carriages  smashed  into  long  strips  ; 
here  and  there  a  pair  of  wheels  of  a  dismembered  truck  or  pieces  of  torn 
or  twisted  iron  helped  to  make  a  picture  of  ruin  seldom  paralleled.  The 
express  had  been  very  full  of  passengers,  many  of  whom  were  returning 
from  home  for  Whitsun  holidays,  and  how  so  many  escaped  injury  is  extra- 
ordinary. Only  two  passengers  were  actually  killed,  but  a  very  large 
number  were  seriously  injured. 

15.  Particulars  published  of  a  small  company,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  formed  to  survey  a  rival  route  to  the  Suez 
Canal — a  waterway  through  Palestine  from  Acre  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  The  company  proposed  to  make  a  canal  200  feet  wide  and  forty 
feet  deep,  from  Haifa,  in  the  Bay  of  Acre,  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Another  canal 
would  be  cut  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea,  of 
which  the  level  is  many  himdred  feet  below  that  of  the  two  open  seas  to  be 
connected.  If,  however,  the  two  canals  could  be  successfully  carried  out, 
an  inland  sea  about  200  miles  long,  varying  in  width  from  three  to  ten  miles, 
and  deep  enough  to  float  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  would  connect  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  300  square  miles  of  coimtry,  chiefly 
desert,  would  be  submerged. 

17.  The  session  of  the  old  Catholic  Synod  held  at  Zurich  under  the 
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M  l-e  il^.:-?:  I  .*':.     y-rirlv  cverr  o.i.irtj'at;  n  •  f  ".hAT  -iisirici  hare  xetuzned 

v..  R.ZLan  C&:r..lirlTr:L-     Ii:  L'^z^rrii.  Gci.^va-  and  A\rg^u  the  prospecti  were 

« 

17.  A:  R:  in:  :he  sync-i  :  f  the  Id  Ca:}: :  lies,  -jn-ier  Bish«:'p  Reinkens,  wai 
bat  sp&rvelv  i:tcr.leii,  and  mucL  'diaiy>.inTzie:.:  eiyrtrssc-i  as  xhe  liofltility 
fehoirn  I''  the  Li  Tcriei.:  iii  Gcrziinv  ir.d  Fr:ir.:^. 

1*.  Cycl'-r.e*  burst  -Ter  liri-c  'iiitr!;:*  :  WU;-  nsin,  Mixin€»-«U,  IDinoia, 
and  MiaS'.uri-  H  -hk^  "Rrere  desTr  vt-i.  s:. ".  nirir.y  -B-Jczons  were  swept  into 
Lake  3LcLijari,  'Vv*  -which  -a-cre  r\ii^.I  stirji:  c^  luzms  -r-f  water.  Eighty- 
three  per&.iis  air  re:-  rt-j-i  :    hrivr  '-r-_-r.  V:ill-1  ^r.d  34'>  injured. 

15».  Heavy  miDi  ar.d  :hr  melti::^  ::  :he  »r.:Tr  --  the  zirontains  led  to  the 
coctnrence  :f  serifj*  i^.-T-i*  in  D\V:::i,  wssh.in^  awav  the  greater  part  of 
Anchor  Citv  and  G  Iden  Gate,  ih-:ve  DeiiT»"-.>i.  ani  sweeping  away  all 
houses  in  Deader »i  -n  the  1  ^rr  levels.  Tiziely  lelegrap-h  warning  wai 
given,  but  severi!  live?  -were  I  st.  ar.d  ^rO.»>»i  w.r:h  ''-f  property  wai 
destrr-ved. 

21.  The  **C>:k  "'  tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  a  wel]-kn«>wn  and  long-oele- 
brated  ret-.-rt,  da:im:  fr-m  the  tinio  f  Charles  I.,  s-.-ld  f-r  3.10(V.,  the  pur- 
chaser covenant  in  i:  t^-  exp-er.d  o.»y.  ■  r.  :he  Vuilding. 

22.  The  Czar  of  Russia  made  hi*  State  entry  in:--  the  city  of  Moscow  and 

tofik  up  his  residence  a:  the  Kremlin. 

23.  King  and  Queen  -i  Portugal  arrive.:  at  Madrid  on  a  visit  to  the 
Spanish  R^i'yal  family,  and  re-:^eive«.i  in  jreat  state,  and  mach  popular  enthu- 
siasm. 

—  The  •■  Derby  '*  stakes  at  Eps-r^m  won  by  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  St.  Blaiae, 
by  Hermit— Fusee  <C.  W.--i..  defeating:  the  favrurite.  Lord  Falmouth's 
Galliard  (placed  Zt^\).  an«l  a  r.eld  of  eleven  starters.  Time,  2  minntea  48 
seconds  2-5th«. 

24.  The  remains  rf  Isabella,  Queen  of  Den!i:Ark,  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V..  who  died  ai  Ghent,  in  1520.  disinterred  and  transmitted  to 
Denmark  at  the  re^juest  •  -f  the  King. 

—  Brooklyn  Bridge  over  the  East  River,  d^nnecting  New  York  with 
Brookl>Ti,  opened  with  great  cerem^i-nial  in  the  presence  of  President  Arthur 
and  the  Federal  and  State  officials.  The  bridge  is  the  lai^est  suspenaion 
bridge  in  the  wi.rld,  being  .i.9^»  ft.,  or  upwards  «'f  a  mile  long  over  idl  ;  the 
main  span  is  1.595%  ft.,  and  the  land  spans  between  the  two  towen  and  the 
anchorages  i»30  ft.  each.  The  towers  are  271*  ft.  above  the  water,  101  ft. 
by  59  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  136  ft.  by  53  ft.  at  the  top.  The  Kiadway  ia 
85  ft.  wide,  110  ft.  above  the  water  at  the  rise  from  the  towers,  and  135  ft. 
at  the  centre.  It  is  divided  into  tive  avenues,  the  two  outside  for  vehidea, 
the  two-inner  for  tram-cars,  and  the  middle  une,  12  ft.  above  the  rest,  for 
fuot-passengers.  The  whole  cost,  including  the  Lind  nxjuired,  was  originally 
estimated  at  ^10,800,0rX),  but  has  rcacheil  ^15..ViO.(iiX>,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  plans  involving  an  increase  of  height  and  the  sul^titution  of  steel  for 
iron  in  the  cables  and  superstructure.  One  hundreil  thousand  persons 
passed  over  on  foot  in  the  first  twelve  hours. 

—  The  Epsom  Grand  Prize  for  three  year  olds  (value  of  stakes  3,837/.) 
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won  by  Prince  SoltykoflTs  Padlock  (Rossiter)  8  st.  31b.,  Ij  mUe.     Time, 
2  min.  3  sec.  l-6th  ;  eight  started. 

25.  According  to  a  House  of  Commons  return  of  the  churches,  chapels, 
and  buildings  registered  for  religious  worship  in  England  and  Wales,  there 
were : — churches  and  chapels  in  which  marriages  are  solemnised  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  14,573.  Places  of  worship  certified 
under  Acts  15  and  16  Vict.,  c.  36,  and  18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  81  :— Presbyterians  : 
Church  of  Scotland,  6  ;  United  Presbyterians,  7  ;  Presbyterian  Church  iii 
England,  57  ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  201 ;  Independents,  2,603 ; 
Baptists,  2,243  ;  Moravians,  34  ;  Roman  Catholics,  824  ;  Society  of  Friends, 
375 ;  Unitarians,  124 ;  Wesleyans,  6,469  ;  New  Connexion,  290  ;  Primitive 
Methodists,  3,825  ;  Bible  Christians,  495  ;  United  Methodist  Free  Church, 
1,230  ;  other  Wesleyan  Methodists,  66  ;  Calvinistic  Methodists,  895  ; 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  35 ;  New  Jerusalem  Church,  39  ; 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  47  ;  Latter  Day  Saints,  47  ;  Jews,  60  ;  all  others, 
1,371 ;  total,  21,343.  According  to  Mr.  Mann's  religious  census  there  were, 
in  1851,  14,077  churches,  and  20,390  other  places  of  worship. 

—  The  London  Corporation,  in  pursuance  of  a  petition  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  made  an  order  directing  that  **all  issues 
or  inquiries  at  Nid  Prius  which  would  otherwise  be  tried  and  executed 
within  the  county  of  the  city  of  London  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  tried  and 
executed  at  the  new  Courts  of  Justice." 

The  Oaks  Stakes  at  Epsom  (value  3,475^.),  won  by  Lord  Rosebery's 
Bonnie  Jean,  by  Macaroni — Bonnie  Agnes  (J.  Watts),  defeating  the  favourite 
Captain  MachelPs  Rookery,  and  a  field  of  fourteen  starters.  Time,  2  min. 
53  sec. 

26.  The  '* Queen's  Birthday  Gazette'*  contained  the  list  of  the  first 
recipients  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross,  instituted  under  the  warrant  of  April  23. 
The  names  comprised  those  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia,  Viscountess  Strangford,  Miss  Nightingale,  and  many  members  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  sisterhoods  devoted  to  nursing. 

27.  The  Empress  Eugenie  had  a  narrow  escape  as  she  was  returning  from 
the  North  Camp  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Aldershot.  One  of  the  horses 
began  to  plunge  and  the  other  horse  also  became  very  restive,  and  at  length 
one  of  the  animals  got  his  hind  leg  over  the  carriage  pole.  With  the  aid  of 
some  passers-by  the  Ex-Empress  was  extricated  from  her  dangerous  position 
and  walked  home  with  her  attendants. 

—  The  coronation  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina  took  place  at  Moscow,  amidst 
general  enthusiasm,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonials, 
religious,  civil,  and  military  ;  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  being  repre- 
sented by  members  of  their  families,  and  the  majority  of  the  tributary  princes 
attending  in  person.     The  whole  proceedings  lasted  a  fortnight. 

28.  Disturbances  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  occasion  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Imperial  ukase  defining  the  limits  of  the  reforms  and 
benefits  accorded  by  the  Czar  on  his  coronation. 

29.  A  meeting  attended  by  280  members  of  the  Liberal  party  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  to  hear  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a  statement  regarding  the  state 
of  public  business  and  the  prospects  of  legislation  during  the  session  ;  whilst 
a  meeting  of  the  Conservative  party  took  place  at  the  same  time  at  the 
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Carlton  Club  to  consider  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  the  Agricultnnl 
Holdings  Bill. 

30.  Mr.  Justice  Barry  appointed  to  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  place 
of  Lord  Justice  Deasy,  deceased. 

31.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  debated  at 
great  length  the  instrumental  music  question.  Principal  Rainy  moved  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  granting  liberty  to  congregations  in  the  matter.  Sir 
H.  Moncrieff,  who  proposed  a  resolution  for  delay,  was  supported  by  the 
Begg  party  and  the  Highlanders.  The  discussion  was  continued  until  eleven 
at  night,  and  it  resulted  in  a  majority  of  390  to  269  in  favour  of  Principal 
Rainy's  proposal. 

JUNE. 

1.  In  Illinois,  a  site  upon  Lake  Michigan,  near  Greenbay  City,  having 
been  given  by  a  layman,  every  parish  of  the  diocese  was  permitted  to  own 
a  lot  of  land,  on  condition  of  erecting  on  it  a  cottage  for  its  clergyman  and 
family  to  occupy  during  the  excessive  heat  of  the  siunmer.  The  name  given 
to  the  place  was  Anapauma. 

2.  A  medallion  portrait  of  Garibaldi,  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
by  the  Italian  residents  in  London,  unveiled  at  Stafford  House,  where  it 
was  affixed  on  a  memorial  tablet.  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  character  and  career  of  Garibaldi. 

3.  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  won  by  Due  de  Castries'  Frontin  (English  bred), 
defeating  St.  Blaise,  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  by  half  a  neck,  and  six  others. 
Time,  3  min.  20  sec. 

—  Two  vessels  heavily  laden  with  fresh  herrings  having  arrived  early  in 
the  morning  at  Strome  Ferry,  Ross-shire,  it  was  deemed  desirable,  con- 
sidering the  heat  of  the  weather,  to  despatch  them  at  once  to  the  southern 
markets.  The  railway  officials  commenced  the  work  of  transferring  the 
fish  from  the  boats,  but  were  violently  interrupted  by  the  fishermen. 
Several  encounters  took  place,  in  all  of  which  the  fishermen,  being  much 
the  most  numerous  party,  came  off  victors.  Constables  were  telegraphed 
for,  and  they  arrived  by  special  train  from  Dingwall.  They  chaiged  the 
mob  repeatedly,  but  were  invariably  driven  back,  and  at  length  they  returned 
to  Dingwall.  In  the  afirays  several  persons  were  injured,  and  subsequently 
arrests  were  made  and  the  Sabbatarian  rioters  committed  for  trial,  convicted, 
and  finally  imprisoned. 

5.  A  direct  train  {le  train  ^lair),  performing  the  journey  from  Paris  to 
Constantinople  in  80  hours,  despatched  from  Paris  for  the  fijrst  time,  accom- 
panied almost  throughout  its  route  by  a  severe  thunderstorm.  Accommo- 
dation for  eating,  sleeping,  and  dressing  was  provided  in  the  cars. 

7.  A  return  issued,  which  showed  that  fifty-eight  deaths  had  occurred  in 
1882  in  the  metropolitan  district  upon  wliich  coroners'  juries  returned  a 
verdict  of  death  from  starvation.  Twenty-three  occurred  in  the  central 
division  of  Middlesex,  twenty-eight  in  the  eastern,  and  three  in  the  western, 
one  in  Westminster,  and  three  in  Greenwich. 

—  The  despatch  boat  Livdy,  having  on  board  the  Royal  Commiasionem 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  wrongs  of  the  Skye  crofters,  struck  on  the 
Chicken  Rock,  about  five  miles  from  Stomoway.  All  efforts  to  get  her 
afloat  were  ineffectual  and  she  was  ultimately  abandoned. 
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8.  About  midnight  a  French  aeronaut,  L'Ho&te,  started  from  Boulogne 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  Channel.  The  balloon  took  at  first  a 
south-easterly  course,  but  soon  changed  for  a  south-westerly  one,  and 
descended  at  Dunkirk  early  on  the  following  morning.  Starting  after 
breakfast  the  aeronaut  soon  found  himself  caught  by  a  storm  wave.  His 
limbs  were  benumbed  with  cold,  and  the  gusts  of  wind  at  times  nearly  blew 
him  out  of  the  car.  With  difficulty  he  made  the  balloon  descend  and  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog.  After  a  while  the  balloon  lost  its 
buoyancy  and  fell  into  the  sea,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  a  lugger  and 
M.  L'Hoste  was  conveyed  in  safety  to  Antwerp. 

—  Ascot  race  meeting  concluded.    The  principal  events  resulted  thus  : — 

Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes. — Lord  Falmouth's  Galliard,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  1  lb.,  2  min. 

52J  sec.,  1|  mile.    Seven  ran. 
Ascot  Stakes. — Mr.  Jardine's  Ishmael,  5  yrs.,  7  st.  10  lbs.,  3  min.  41  sec.,  2 

miles.    Seven  ran. 
Gold  Vase. — Mr.  Johnstone's  Border  Minstrel,  3  yrs.,  7  st.  8  lbs.,  3  min.  46  sec., 

2  miles.     Six  ran. 
Hunt  Cup. — Mr.  Gerard's  Elzevir,  3  yrs.,  7  st.  5  lbs.,  1  mile.    Twenty-two  ran. 
Orange  Cup. — Mr.  R.  Peck's  Barcaldine,  5  yrs.,  9  st.  7  lbs.,  3  miles.    Three  ran. 
Gold  Cup. — Mr.  Lefevre's  Tristan,  5  yrs.,  9  st.  4  lbs.,  2^  miles.     Four  ran. 
Hardwicke  Stakes. — Mr.  Lefevre's  Tristan,  6  yrs.,  9  st.  12  lbs.,  2  min.  37J  sec. 

H  mile.    Nine  ran. 
Alexandra  Plate. — Duke  of  Beaufort's  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  4  yrs.,  9  st.,  5  min. 

24|  sec,  3  miles.    Four  ran. 

9.  Collision  took  place  at  a  short  distance  from  Calais  between  the  mail 
packet  Wave  and  a  French  barque.  A  passenger  on  board  the  former  was 
killed  by  a  falling  mast  and  several  others  injured.  A  thick  fog  prevailed 
at  the  time. 

—  Severe  thunderstorms  reported  from  the  midland  and  northern 
counties.  Old  Hall,  Lundey  near  Durham,  the  Post-office,  Christchurch, 
Hants,  and  Llandinab's  Church,  Boss,  struck  by  lightning.  The  steeple 
of  Painswick  Church  (near  Stroud),  173  feet  high,  was  also  struck,  and, 
falling  through  the  belfry  tower,  did  great  damage  but  occasioned  no  loss 
of  life. 

11.  Second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  165  against  158. 

—  Mr.  Alderman  Roe  retimied  without  opposition  as  member  for  Derby 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  resigned. 

—  Tamatave,  chief  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar,  bombarded  by 
the  French  for  two  hours,  and  subsequently  occupied  without  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Hovas. 

12.  Mr.  Bright  arrived  at  Birmingham  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  constituency  he  had  represented  for  twenty-five  yean.  It  was  estimated 
that  half  a  million  of  people  were  present  along  the  line  of  procession. 

—  With  reference  to  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  the 
Times  correspondent  at  Paris  furnishes  the  following  personal  recollections. 

'*  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  he  said,  **  arrived  in  Berlin  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  was  at  Prince  Bismarck's.     Suddenly  the  Prince  said, 

*  Let  us  speak  of  business.     What  have  you  come  for,  peace  or  war )  * 

*  Peace  first,'  replied  the  Earl,  without  hesitation,  *  and  war  afterwards,  if  I 
cannot  have  peace  as  I  understand  it.    I  am  ready  for  either.'    Thence- 
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forward  tlie  Chancellor  could  gauge  what  England  wanted  ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  Lord  Beaconslield  did  not  jrield  an  inch  except  on  the  question  of 
Batoum.  .  .  .  The  Congress  met  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  18th  the  Ruuian 
Plenipotentiaries  found  that  their  instructions  did  not  allow  them  to  make 
the  concessions  demanded  by  England  as  to  Turkey's  right  of  fortifying  and 
garrisoning  the  crests  of  the  Balkans.     The  sittings  were  suspended  till  the 
22nd.     On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  2l8t,  no  arrangement  had  been  oome 
to.     Boaconsfield  engaged  a  special  train  for  Monday  morning.    His  inten- 
tion was  to  reach  London  on  Tuesday,  to  go  to  Windsor  on  Wednesday,  and 
to  meet  Parliament  on  Thursday  with  a  declaration  of  war.     At  3.40  Prince 
Bismarck  called  on  him — for  ho  was  confined  to  Ms  room.     On  entering 
Bismarck  asked  Mr.  Corry  to  let  him  know  when  it  was  3.55.     The  con- 
rersation  turned  on  Lord  Bcaconsfield's  health.     *  The  work  of  the  Congress 
s'tiring  you,'  said  Bismarck.     '  No,'  replied  Beaconsfield,  *  it  is  time  that  is 
tiring  me.'     *I  hope,'  returned  the  Chancellor,    'you  will  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  your  reception  here.     We  are  rather  unpolished  but  good  at 
bottom.'     '  Oh,'  replied  Beaconsfield,  *  I  shall  take  away  the  best  impres- 
sions of  my  short  stay.     I  have  found  nothing  but  courtesy  and  goodwill.     I 
have  just  this  minute  been  told  tliat,  notwithstanding  all  difficulties,   a 
special  train  will  be  ready  for  me  on  Monday  morning.'     The  Chancellor 
gave   a  start,  and  at  that   moment   a   message   was  brought  him  that  it 
was  3.55.      Beaconsfield,  who  did  not  know  the  reason  of  this  message, 
frowned.     The  Chancellor  rose,  saying,  *  Then  this  is  your  nUitnatum,  is  it  1  * 
*  Quite  so,'  replied  Beaconsfield,  endeavouring  not  to  reveal  his  emotion  by 
his  voice.     Bismarck  left.     He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  know.     Through 
some  mysterious  leakage,  the  rumour  at  the  same  time  spread  that  the 
sitting  of  the  22nd  could  not  be  held.     It  was  the  break-up  of  the  Congress. 
The  Chancellor  went  direct  to  Gortschakofi*,  found  Schouvaloff  also  there, 
and  two  hours  afterwards  Lord  Beaconsfield  learned  that  the  representatives 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  England  were  to  confer  at  the  English  Embassy. 
Gortschakoff,  angry  and  vanquished,  did  not  attend  it.     At  eleven  o'clock 
the  special  train  was  countermanded,  and  at  midnight  a  telegram  to  the 
Times  stated  that  the  Balkan  and  Bulgarian  question  was  settled.     '  There 
is  still  a  Turkey  in  Europe,'  exclaimed  Bismarck,  on  learning  the  result." 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  five  of  the  plenipotentiaries  had 
died,  Mehemet  Ali,  Herr  von  Billow,  Baron  Haymerle,  Prince  Gortschakoflf, 
and  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

14.  A  trial  lasting  four  days  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  aud  Mr.  Justice 
Grove,  and  a  jury  concluded.  Thomas  Gallagher,  33,  described  as  a  phy- 
sician ;  Henry  Wilson,  22,  clerk  ;  John  Curtin,  34,  engineer ;  William 
Ansburgh,  21,  no  occupation  ;  Alfred  Whitehead,  23,  painter  ;  and  Bernard 
Gallagher,  29,  iron  moulder,  were  indicted  for  treason  felony,  and  for  being 
concerned  in  the  d3mamite  conspiracy.  T.  Gallagher,  the  brain  of  the  con- 
spiracy, Whitehead,  the  manufacturer  of  the  explosives,  Wilson  and  Curtin, 
their  active  assistants,  were  found  guilty,  and  were  each  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  Ansburgh  and  Bernard  Gallagher,  against  whom  the 
evidence  was  faint,  were  acquitted,  and,  as  the  Crown  decided  not  to  prose- 
cute them  for  any  minor  ofience,  they  were  discharged.  The  prisoners  were 
not  indicted  under  the  statute  of  treason  of  Edward  III.,  but  under  the 
Treason-Felony  Act  of  1848,  which  was  intended  to  dear  up  some  uncer- 
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tainties  and  to  substitute  in  certain  instances  a  milder  sentence  for  offenders 
who  were  deemed  too  contemptible  to  be  executed.  Another  conspirator, 
named  L^ch,  had  turned  Queen's  evidence,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the 
unravelling  of  the  plot.  The  prisoners  were  charged  with  conspiring  to 
**  levy  war  ;  "  Dr.  Gallagher  had,  it  was  said,  never  purposed  to  **  levy  war," 
even  if  he  entertained  any  criminal  intentions.  It  was  contended  that  to 
constitute  the  offence  armed  force  must  be  arrayed  against  armed  force,  the 
might  of  the  rebel  must  be  pitted  against  the  might  of  the  Crown.  Lord 
Coleridge,  however,  brushed  aside  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  was,  when  he 
said  that  the  criminal  law  covered  all  new  as  well  as  old  means  of  carrying 
on  war ;  and  the  three  Judges  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  Mr.  Justice  Grove)  had  no  hesitation  in  ruling  that  if  the 
prisoners  had  agreed  to  blow  up  public  buildings  with  a  view  to  create 
general  terror  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
they  were  guilty  of  an  offence  within  the  Act.  When  this  point  was  dis- 
posed of,  the  defence  of  Dr.  Gallagher  and  Whitehead  virtually  collapsed. 
Whitehead  had  been  found  in  possession  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  nitro- 
glycerine. He  had,  it  was  plain,  manufactured  it  in  large  quantities. 
Gallagher  and  the  other  prisoners  had  brought  to  London  sufficient  explosive 
matter  to  do  enormous  damage.  Putting  the  informer  Lynch's  evidence  out 
of  the  question,  there  was  enough  in  the  admitted  facts  to  satisfy  a  jury 
that  some  of  the  prisoners  had  come  to  London  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  laying  a  large  portion  of  it  in  ruins.  If  any  corroboration  were  needed, 
it  was  supplied  by  the  informer,  who  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  in  America.  The  evidence  against  Wilson  and  Curtin, 
who  played  minor  parts  in  the  piece,  was  not  so  complete  ;  but  their  con- 
duct, too,  was  not  easily  explicable  on  any  hypothesis  of  innocence. 

15.  Upwards  of  thirty  sealing  schooners  immersed  in  a  heavy  ice  field 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

16.  At  the  Victoria  Hall,  Sunderland,  an  accident  occurred  involving 
the  death  of  183  children.  A  conjuror  named  Fay  had  been  giving  a  per- 
formance for  the  children,  and  at  its  close  began  to  scatter  prizes  over  the 
hall.  The  children  in  the  gallery,  fearful  of  losing  their  share,  rose  from  their 
seats  and  hurried  down  the  stairs  leading  to  the  body  of  the  hall.  There 
were  three  flights  of  steps  and  the  landing.  About  the  middle  of  the  lowe» 
landing  was  a  strongly  constructed  swinging-door,  about  five  feet  wide,  with 

'  a  bolt  which  can  be  let  down  into  a  hole  in  the  floor,  so  as  to  keep  it  ajar  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-two  inches.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is,  of 
course,  to  prevent  more  than  one  person  from  passing  the  ticket-taker  at 
once.  Whether  any  of  the  children,  when  they  reached  this  door,  got 
through  it,  is  not  known.  It  is  probable  that  two  attempted  to  go  through 
the  outlet  at  once,  that  they  stuck  in  the  narrow  way,  and  others  pressed 
upon  them  from  behind,  and  that  perhaps  a  third  was  blocked  in  the  open- 
ing. The  place  was  then  impassable,  and  while  it  was  so  the  children,  eight 
or  nine  hundred  strong,  came  bearing  down  from  the  gallery  behind  them. 
There  was  no  panic,  no  alarm,  no  shout  of  **Fire  !  "  or  **  Thieves  I "  it  waa 
simply  a  rush  down  to  gain  the  desired  presents.  The  door  prevented  the 
egress  of  any  of  the  children  from  below,  and  the  hundreds  coming  fast  fipm 
the  corridors  above  set  up  a  block  on  the  small  landing  between  the  door 
and  the  upper  flight  of  steps.  Within  four  yards  of  this  spot  there  was 
absolute  safety,  and  hundreds  of  children  stood  there  in  comfort ;  but  the 
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small,  ii]»€ii  spaco  inten'ening  between  the  stain  and  the  walli  and  door  vaa 
a  veritablu  ttliaml>lc8.  Children  were  tumbled  head  over  heels,  one  on  tiM 
top  of  the  other.  Shrieks  and  screams  vibrated  through  the  atairoeeaa. 
More  still  pressed  down  from  above.  The  children  at  the  buttom  uf  die 
stairs  got  i>acked  as  it  were  in  a  well.  The  heap  of  writhing  and  roUing 
humanity  1)ec.inie  higher  and  higher  until  it  n>te  above  the  heada  of  thorn 
who  were  first  jammed  in  the  d(M>r-way,  and  became  a  maa  upwards  of  six 
feet  in  height.  The  fearful  struggle  in  which  the  children  pulled  and  iove 
for  bare  life  was  all  within  a  si»ace  of  abiiut  twelve  feet  square,  whilst  the 
audience  in  other  ]>.irts  of  the  house  were  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was 
passing,  and  for  a  time  none  of  the  attendants  even  luspocted  anything  to 
have  gone  amiss. 

18.  During  the  excavations  .it  Home  in  the  small  open  space  behind  the 
apse  of  the  church  of  S^tnta  Maria  S4ipra  Minerva,  near  the  site  uf  the 
temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  a  snmll  obelisk  and  a  sphinx  of  hesalt  die- 
covereil. 

21.  A  waterH|)out  descended  on  Silesia,  followed  by  violent  rain,  which 
caused  destructive  ti<NKls.  In  souii'  places  the  rain  fell  unintemiptodly  f«fr 
forty  hours.  Hridges  were  Hwejit  away,  and  railway  embankments  injurvd 
to  such  an  extent  as  tn  interrupt  the  trailic.  Seven  lives  were  lost.  At 
Glat/  and  Neisse  the  water  ront-  14  feet  alxve  the  nomud  level,  reaching  the 
highest  i><ant  since  1821K  After  the  HinkU  ha^l  sul)sided  in  Silesia,  the  Elbe 
rose  7  feet  at  Dresilen. 

*J0.  The  teiinis-cnurt  at  Versailles  4>i>ene<l  as  a  national  museam,  in 
memory  uf  the  <»iith  taken  there  by  the  memlK*rs  «»f  the  States-General  ua 
June  2<),  178l». 

—  A  tire  broke  ••ut  in  tlie  <*<ivernment  dockyard  at  Amsterdam,  which 
destr«>ye«l  the  newly-Vmilt  luaii-iif-uar,  Jftfi»j*riJfiHk  Kifiirtfttr,  and  cunaumed 
sevcRil  buildiiiu'A  and  an  enoniioUH  quantity  i»f  timl>er. 

22.  A  general  .•>irike  of  telegniph  opvRitors  t«»ok  place  throughout  the 
Vnited  States.  aUiut  17JXX)  ce;iKini;  Vf  wi^rk  alm<ist  simultaneously. 

—  At  PeterlH>roiiL;h  the  v;icancy  createil  by  the  retirement  tif  Mr. 
Wliidley  was  tilled  by  .Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  (Li)>eral),  who  |iolled  1,438  vuioa, 
defeating  Mr.  Fergus* »n  (<Jon.sen at ive),  1,I*H». 

2:».  L«»uise  Michel,  a  pniiiiiiieiit  French  Sicialist,  charged  with  indttng 
the  iic'iple  of  Paris  V*  inriuiTi-eti"n  and  ]•! liaise  on  March  0,  found  giulty 
witli  extenuating  eiri-uiii^taiice'«,  and  Aentence<l  to  six  yean*  imprisonment, 

til  )»e  folliiwetl  by  ten  years'  police  su|>er\isiiin. 

—  SfVend  c;i:K'.'4  of  ^ut  pee  ted  chok-ra*  ha\  inu'  ap](vared  at  Damietta.  a 
iuinitary  eonlin  m;is  at  i>nce  dra\%n  n'und  the  t*>wn,  but  in  spite  of  all  pfw- 
cautions  the  rpiiK-inic  invailetl  tlie  prineiikd  t*>wii»  and  villages  of  Luwar 
£;,'ypt.  Almost  iiimultaneously  nt.u^  arrived  of  the  ravagtrs  made  bj  jeDow 
fever  at  W-ra  Cruz  ainl  in  the  rtum>undin:4  district*. 

-  Tlie  International  <*]ie!vi  T'.urnaiiient  held  this  year  at  the  Criteiioa 
Uerttaurant,  L«>iid':n.  coiicluih-*!  after  ^il  weeks*  duratii»n.  The  winnen  and 
their  sc» Ten  Were  :  Zukertort,  22  -.uik*.  JOO/.  ;  Stviuit/^  19,  ITW.  ;  Black- 
burne,  U*'u  l.Vi/.  :  TJii-..rin,  M.  1•J^,'.  ;  En-hM.h,  i:»}.  7ol.  i 
1"»J,  7.V.  :  M.LV11,  l.'»j.  7'V.  KiP-n  K><li!H-h'(i  prizv  of  25/.  fur  the 
a^'ain.it  the  pri^-  \ininers  \i.u  a«atxlvl  t**  K«»M;nthal ,  and  a  cimsolation  pni» 
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of  502.  was  divided  among  the  other  competitora  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  games  won  by  them.  Zukertort,  a  native  of  Berlin,  was  a  pupil 
of  Anderssen,  domiciled  in  this  country  since  1872.  In  1878  he  obtained 
the  first  prize  at  the  Paris  tournament,  and  in  1882  at  Vienna  the  fourth 
prize  with  the  special  prize  for  the  best  performance  against  the  leading 
winners. 

24.  The  Tell  Chapel,  on  the  Lake  of  Luzem,  which  had  been  restored 
by  the  Society  of  Swiss  Artists  and  decorated  with  frescoes  by  M.  Sttickel> 
berg,  formally  handed  over  to  the  Government  of  Uri  in  the  presence  of  dele- 
gates of  the  Confederation  and  representatives  of  twenty  Cantons. 

25.  The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  at  Marlborough  House  over  a  meeting 
to  consider  the  foundation  of  a  British  School  of  Archaeology  and  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens. 

27.  The  Svir  and  Siaski  Ship  Canals  connecting  the  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega,  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia. 

—  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cricket  Match  concluded  at  Lords  with 
the  following  result : — 

CAMBRIDGE. 


First  Innings. 

Second  Innings. 

Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd,  b  Bastard    . 

.     26 

c  Walker,  b  Robinson 

4 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wright,  c  Robinson,  b  Peake 

.  102 

not  out 

.    29 

Hon.  M.  B.  Hawke,  b  Page 

0 

Mr.  C.  T.  Studd,  c  Kemp,  b  Peake     . 

31 

c  Kemp,  b  Bastard 

1 

Hon.  J.  W.  Mansfield,  b  Peake  . 

.     24 

not  out . 

.      0 

Mr.  P.  J.  de  Paravicini,  b  Page  . 

1 

c  Page,  b  Peake    . 

.    20 

Mr.  P.  J.  Henery,  b  Peake 

1 

Mr.  W.  N.  Roe,  b  Peake     . 

.      0 

Mr.  J.  A.  Turner,  not  out  .... 

13 

Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  b  Page     .... 

3 

Mr.  H.  G.  T.  Topham,  c  Kemp,  b  Page 

.      0 

Byes,  4 ;  1-b,  10  .        .                .        , 

.     14 

Bye,  1 ;  l-b,  4    . 

6 

Total    ...... 

215 

Total  . 

.    59 

OXFORD. 

First  Innings. 

Second  Innings. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Walker,  run  out          .        .        .        , 

16 

b  C.  T.  Studd 

.    51 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hine-Haycock,  b  Smith 

12 

c  Topham,  b  Smith 

.    24 

Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  c  Topham,  b.  Smith  . 

5 

b  Smith 

6 

Mr.  A.  G.  Grant-Asher,  c  Smith,  b  C.  T.  Studd  . 

0 

1-b-w,  b  Smith 

.     19 

Mr.  M.  C.  Kemp,  b  C.  T.  Studd 

1 

b  Smith 

.    24 

Mr.  W.  E.  T.  Bolitho,  c  Smith,  b  C.  T.  Studd    . 

1 

c  Henery,  b  Smith 

10 

Mr.  H.  G.  Ruggles-Brise,  b  Smith 

6 

b  Smith 

0 

Mr.  H.  V.  Page,  run  out 

6 

c  Turner,  b  C.  T.  Studd 

.    57 

Mr.  E.  Peake,  c  Smith,  b  C.  T.  Studd. 

0 

not  out .        .        .        , 

.     11 

Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson,  run  out 

.      3 

b  C.  T  Studd       . 

0 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bastard,  not  out        .        .        .        . 

1 

c  Smith,  b  C.  T.  Studd , 

6 

L-b,  5  ;  n-b,  1      .        .        .        . 

• 

6 

B,  5  ;  l-b,  2 ;  n-b,  1  . 

•8 

Total 56  Total. 

Umpires — Lillywhite  and  Pullen. 


.  216 


28.  According  to  an  official  return  the  numbers  of  matriculated  students 
in  the  German  Universities  in  the  summer  term  were : — Berlin,  4,062 ;  Leip- 
zig, 3,097  ;  Munich,  2,295  ;  Breslau,  1,659  ;  Halle,  1,414;  Tiibingen,  1,373; 
Bonn,  1,165  ;  Gottingen,  1,104  ;   Wiirzburg,  1,086 ;   Heidelberg,    1,019 ; 
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Konigsberg,  929  ;  Marburg,  848  ;  Strasburg,  840 ;  Freiburg,  823  ;  Greifi- 
wald,  741 ;  Erlangen,  641  ;  Jena,  631 ;  Kiel,  447 ;  Giessen,  464 ;  Muiuter, 
328 ;  Eostock,  231 ;— an  increase  on  the  total  of  the  year  1882  of  1,256. 
Formerly  Leipzig  was  at  the  head  of  all  in  respect  of  numbers. 

29.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  in  a  chemical  factoiy, 
and  spread  rapidly.  The  flames  burst  out  on  the  roof  of  the  celebrated 
Gothic  Town-hall,  erected  in  1353  on  the  site  of  Charlemagne's  Palace.  Its 
two  ancient  towers  and  roof  were  totally  destroyed,  but  fortunately  the  great 
Coronation  Hall  with  the  magnificent  frescoes  remained  iminjured.  All  the 
documents  and  valuable  collections  were  saved.  Altogether  twenty-five 
houses  were  more  or  less  damaged,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

—  Mr.  H.  B.  Ince,  Q.C.  (Liberal),  returned  for  Hastings,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  O.  Murray,  by  2,138  votes,  defeating  the  Conservative  candidate,  Mr. 
J.  H.  B.  Warner,  who  polled  2,101  votes. 

30.  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Cobden  Club  held  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  Green- 
wich ;  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain  presiding. 

—  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  went  to  Eastbourne  to  open  the  Princess 
Alice  Memorial  Hospital,  and  inaugurate  the  new  Water- works. 

—  Destructive  fire  occurred  at  the  coach-building  works  of  Meaars. 
Kosterton  in  Long  Acre.  Whilst  directing  the  firemen  to  place  the  hose  so 
as  to  protect  the  Queen's  Theatre  adjoining,  Captain  Shaw  fell  from  the 
ladder,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Engineer  Port,  one  of  the  officers  in 
charge,  met  with  a  similar  accident.  Both  were  at  once  conveyed  to  the 
hospital,  but  no  serious  results  ensued. 

—  Monaghan  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Healy,  the  Nation- 
alist candidate,  who  polled  2,376  votes,  against  Mr.  Monroe  (Conservative), 
2,011,  and  Mr.  Pringle  (Liberal),  274. 


JULY. 

1.  The  Civil  List  Pensions  granted  during  the  year  were  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  a  pension  of  150/.,  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  England  ;  Mrs.  Emma  Robinson  80f., 
in  recognition  of  the  services  of  her  husband,  the  late  Canon  Robinson,  in 
the  cause  of  public  education  ;  Mr.  John  Hullah,  150/.,  in  recognition  of  his 
groat  sor\'ices  in  the  advancement  of  musidil  educjition  m  this  country  ; 
Mr.  David  Wingato,  50/.,  in  consideration  of  his  merit  as  a  poet,  and  of  his 
narrow  means  of  subsistence  ;  Mrs.  Alma  Haas,  80/.,  in  recognition  of  the 
position  of  her  late  husband.  Dr.  Haas,  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  of  his 
important  services  in  the  British  Museum ;  Mrs.  Auguste  Mai^hereta 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  200/.,  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  her  late  husband. 
Professor  Palmer,  and  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  Prince 
Lucien  Louis  Bonaparte,  250/.,  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  literature 
and  learning  ;  Anna  Maria  Lady  Palliser,  150/.,  in  recognition  of  the 
valuable  services  of  her  late  husband.  Sir  William  Palliser,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  projectiles  and  rifled  ordnance  ;  Mrs.  Harriette 
Scott  Russell,  90/.,  in  consideration  of  the  high  position  held  by  her  hosband 
as  a  naval  architect. 
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2.  At  Sheffield,  during  the  annual  procession  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
children,  when  the  streets  were  most  crowded,  a  dray  horse  took  fright 
and  ran  toward  the  procession.  A  panic  ensued,  many  children  and  adults 
being  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon.  Two  children  were  killed  and 
many  seriously  injured. 

3.  The  steamer  Daphne,  500  tons,  whilst  being  launched  at  Linthouse 
yard,  Glasgow,  capsized,  and  of  the  200  men  on  board  146  were  drowned. 

—  William  Johnson,  aged  46,  a  native  of  Christiansand,  arrived  at 
London -bridge  from  Drontheim,  in  a  boat  24ft.  long  with  5|ft.  beam,  and  a 
depth  of  2ft.  He  left  on  the  1st  June,  and  coasted  for  about  four  hundred 
miles  to  Stavanger,  where  he  took  in  water,  and  after  one  day's  stay,  left  on 
the  17th.  With  a  fair  wind  and  smooth  sea  he  managed  seven  knots  an 
hour.  He  made  Flamborough  Head  on  the  25th.  While  in  the  North  Sea 
he  experienced  a  north-easterly  gale,  and  was  compelled  to  lie  to  sea-anchor 
for  two  days.     He  called  in  at  Lynn,  and  arrived  in  the  Thames  on  Monday. 

4.  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  United  States, 
entertained  at  a  dinner  in  St.  James's  Hall,  at  which  550  guests  were 
present,  and  Lord  Coleridge  presided.  Speeches  were  made  by  the  United 
States  Minister  (Mr.  Russell  Lowell),  Professor  Tyndall,'Mr.  Alma  Tadema, 
R.A.,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Irving. 

—  The  King  of  Saxony,  whilst  visiting  the  factory  of  Herm  Giorgi  at 
Milan,  in  the  Province  of  Voigtland,  narrowrly  escaped  being  killed.  Whilst 
ascending  in  a  lift  the  machinery  broke  down,  and  a  heavy  weight  falling  on 
Herr  Hubler,  the  governor  of  the  district,  killed  him  instantaneously,  and 
severely  wounded  the  manager  of  the  factory.     The  King  escaped  unhurt. 

—  A  balloon  occupied  by  two  aeronauts,  a  Belgian  and  a  Frenchman, 
descended  at  Bromley  (Kent),  having  left  Courtrai  the  previous  evening.  The 
balloon  had  first  travelled  toward  Louvain,  when  the  wind  shifted  and  carried 
them  eastward  over  Ostend,  brought  them  along  the  channel  past  Dover,  and 
finally  landed  them  within  sight  of  London. 

5.  Mr.  Wm.  Spottiswoode  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  site  of  his 
grave  being  to  the  north  of  Poets'  Corner,  near  the  statue  of  Dryden. 

—  Professor  Huxley  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Spottiswoode. 

6.  Henley  Regatta  concluded,  no  less  than  eighteen  heats  having  been 
rowed  on  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day  the  wind  blew  from  the  Berks 
shore,  and,  with  this  advantage  besides  that  of  the  bend,  the  boats  on  that 
side  were  successful  in  nearly  every  race.  The  Grand  Challenge  Cup  was 
won  by  London  by  a  length  from  Twickenham  (with  four  Oxford  oars  in  the 
boat),  Exeter  College  being  half  a  length  behind  the  latter.  Kingston  beat 
Third  Trinity  by  two  lengths  for  the  Wyfold  Challenge  Cup  for  fours. 
The  Ladies'  Challenge  Plate  was  won  by  Christ  Church,  who  also  beat  Caius 
for  the  Visitors'  Challenge  Cup.  Hereford  Cathedral  School  were  successful 
in  the  Public  Schools  Challenge  Cup.  Lowndes  (Twickenham,  formerly  of 
Hertford  College)  won  the  Diamond  Sculls,  and  Roberts  and  Brown  (of  the 
same  clubs)  the  silver  goblets  for  pairs. 

—  A  Commission  appointed  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  to  draw  up  a 
catalogue  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  popular  libraries  has  adopted  a  resolution, 
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to  exclude  from  this  catalogue  the  Bible,  '*  et  tout  autre  livre  de  contro- 
verse  religieuse  pouvant,  k  quelque  titre  que  ce  soit,  fausser  ou  passioner 
Fopinion." 

6.  A  trial  began  yesterday  at  Nyregyhazar  recalling  the  legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  About  a  year  previously  Herr  Piwdy  alleged  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  as  a  reason  against  admitting  fugitive  Jews,  that  the  crimes  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  Jews  in  former  times  were  still  committed,  giving  as  a 
proof'  the  story  of  Esther  Solymosi,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  at  Tisza-Esslar,  who 
had  been  seen  to  enter  the  Jewish  butcher's  house,  but  no  one  had  seen  her 
afterwards,  though  seventy-nine  days  after  her  mysterious  disappearance  a 
body  was  found  in  the  River  Tisza.  The  deputy  declared  that  it  was  firmly 
believed  in  the  whole  town  that  the  Jews  had  murdered  the  girl  in  the 
synagogue,  and  paid  the  authorities  to  hush  up  the  whole  affair.  It  appeared 
that  the  only  witnesses  to  the  deed  were  the  butcher's  two  sons,  fourteen 
and  five  years  old  respectively,  who  testified  to  having  seen  the  murder 
through  the  keyhole.  Upon  this  testimony  the  butcher  was  arrested  and 
eight  other  persons,  whom  the  boys  declared  to  have  seen  in  the  synagogue 
while  the  deed  was  perpetrated.  The  Jews  not  only  denied  having  com- 
mitted the  crime  imputed  to  them,  but  also  any  knowledge  of  a  murder 
of  the  kind.  A  proclamation  of  the  Burgomaster  warned  the  people  to 
abstain  from  demonstrations  against  the  Jews  during  the  trial.  Close  to 
this,  however,  an  anti-Semitic  pamphlet,  stamped  with  a  large  black  cross, 
was  placarded,  and  the  anti-Semitic  members  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  arrived 
in  a  body  to  be  present  at  the  trial. 

12.  Serious  floods  reported  from  Ontario  (Canada).  Seventeen  persons 
drowned,  and  enormous  destruction  of  property  caused  by  the  sudden  rising 
of  the  river  Thames  beyond  its  highest  flood  mark. 

—  Fancy  dress  ball  and  entertainment  given  at  the  Albert  Hall  by  the 
Savage  Club,  attended  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  many 
members  of  the  Koyal  family.  Thirty  members  of  the  club  attired  as  North 
American  Indians  acted  as  a  Reception  Committee,  and  performed  a  variety 
of  ceremonies  of  the  Indian  character. 

^—  The  Orange  demonstrations  in  Ulster  passed  off  quietly  everywhere 
except  at  Newry,  where  a  slight  disturbance  took  place,  involving  no  serious 
consequences. 

13.  Intelligence  received  at  Berlin,  that  the  Duke  Nicholas  Constant!- 
novitch,  whilst  superintending  the  construction  of  the  Ary  Canal,  in 
Turkestan,  had  been  placed  under  arrest,  for  having  interfered  in  matters 
under  the  control  of  the  governor. 

14.  The  sale  of  the  third  portion  of  the  Beckford  library  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  extending  over  twelve  days,  concluded.  The  total  amount  realised 
was  12,852{.,  bringing  up  the  total  to  35,705Z. 

—  National  fdtes  in  honour  of  the  Republic  celebrated  throughout 
France.  In  Paris  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Republic  by  M.  Lipoid  Moiioo 
unveiled.  A  few  isolated  attempts  by  anarchists  to  interrupt  the  feeling 
were  suppressed  by  the  populace.  At  Roubaix  only  was  public  order 
disturbed. 
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14.  The  Eton  and  BEarrow  cricket  match  resulted  in  a  draw.    The  game 
at  the  close  stood  : — 

ETON.— First  Innings. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Studd,  b  Grieve 64 

Mr.  F.  Thomas,  b  Young .9 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pemberton,  b  Young 0 

Mr.  F.  Marchant,  b  Grieve 93 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lucas,  c  Thompson,  b  Young 12 

Mr.  A.  C.  Richards,  b  Grieve 13 

Mr.  J.  Hargreaves,  c  Crawley,  b  Thompson         .        .        .        .14 
Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull-Hngessen,  b  Grieve         ....      0 

Mr.  C.  A.  Grenfell,  b  Young 19 

Mr.  H.  W.  Forster,  st  Cox,  b  Hewett 6 

Hon.  A.  B.  Parker,  not  out 0 

Nb 1 


Total 


.  231 


HARROW. 


Mr.  F. 
Mr.  V. 
Mr.  C. 
Mr.  T. 
Mr.  H. 
Mr.  E. 
Mr.  H. 
Mr.  A. 
Mr.  B. 
Mr.  A. 
Mr.  W. 


First  Innings, 
H.  Oates,  b  Thomas 
Thomson,  run  out 

D.  Buxton,  b  Parker     . 
Greatorex,  not  out 

E.  Crawley,  c  Marchant,  b  Parker 
M.  Butler,  c  Hargreaves,  b  Parker 
T.  Hewett,  b  Parker    . 

F.  Dauglish,  b  Parker  . 
A.  F.  Grieve,  b  Parker 
R.  Cox,  1  b  w,  b  Parker 
.  A.  R.  Young,  b  Parker 
B  6,  1  b  3 

Total 


22 
5 
88 
37 
3 
2 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
8 

120 


Second  Innings, 
not  out    . 

c  Thomas,  b  Richards 
not  out    . 


29 

0 
40 


B6,  wl 
Total 


7 
.    76 


16.  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  opened  at  York. 

—  The  match  for  All  England  Lawn-Tennis  Championship  between  the 
brothers  W.  and  E.  Renshaw  was  played  on  Monday  at  Wimbledon,  before 
more  than  3,000  spectators.  E.  Renshaw  won  the  first  set  by  six  games  to 
two  ;  then  W.  Renshaw  won  the  second  and  third  sets  each  by  six  games  to 
three  ;  E.  Renshaw  won  the  fourth  by  six  to  four,  making  two  sets  all.  In 
the  last  and  deciding  set,  W.  Renshaw  won  four  games  straight  off,  then 
E.  Renshaw  two  games,  W.  Renshaw  the  seventh,  E.  Renshaw  the  eighth, 
and  the  ninth,  finishing  the  match,  was  won  by  W.  Renshaw. 

—  A  young  officer  named  Yere,  whilst  playing  at  lawn  tennis  atBedford, 
suddenly  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  shooting  a  young  lady  through  the 
heart,  and  himself  through  the  head.  In  both  cases  death  was  almost 
instantaneous. 

18.  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  refused  leave  to  appeal 
against  the  sentence  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court,  committing  native*editor  of 
the  Bengalee  newspaper  to  prison  for  two  months  for  contempt  of  Court. 

—  The  foundation  stone  of  the  Institute  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature 
at  York;  laid  with  full  masonic  honours  by  the  Prince  of  Wides. 

—  The  Wexford  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Redmond 
(Nationalist),  by  307  votes  over  the  COonor  Don,  who  polled  only  126, 
notwithstanding  the  supposed  support  of  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
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18.  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury  presided  at  a  meeting  at  Willis's  BooiiiSy[in 
support  of  a  scheme  to  establish  intermediate  day  schools  upon  Chuich  of 
England  principles. 

21.  Lord  Penzance  gave  final  judgment  in  the  case  of  Martin  v. 
Mackonochie,  which,  had  been  before  the  public  for  about  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Mackonochie,  who  was  accused  of  unlawful  ritual,  whilst  incumbent  of 
St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  had  exchanged  that  cure  for  St.  Peter's,  London 
Docks.  Lord  Penzance  pronounced  the  deprivation  of  Mr.  Mackonochie 
from  all  ecclesiastical  promotions  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  con- 
demned him  in  the  costs.    Mr.  Mackonochie  made  no  answer  or  appearance. 

21.  The  Wimbledon  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  closed,  the 
following  being  the  winners  of  the  principal  prizes  : — 

Points 


HiebMt 

pOMlblo 


79 

66 
61 


With  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  : — 

Queen's  Prize,  First  Stage,  Part  I.  I  Captain  Long  1      96 
Queen's  Prize,  First  Stage,  Part  II.  J   2nd  Renfrew  /   183 
Queen's  Prize,  Second  Stage. — Gold  Medal,  &c.\ 
Sergeant  Macka)',  1st  Sutherland  J 

(Captain  Long  scoring  78) 
Alexandra. — Sergeant  Peat,  2nd  V.  B.  W.  Surrey 
Army  and  Navy  Challenge  Cup,  First  Stage. — ^. 
C.  P.  O.  Hawking,  H.  M.  S.  Cambridge        J 
Second  Stage 
With  the  Snider  rifle : — 

St.  George's  Challenge  Vase.— Private  Wilson  "(^ 
Queen's  Westminster  J 

(After  shooting  off  ties  with  Lieutenant  Gibson,  6th  Aberdeen,  and 

Sergeant  M'Lay,  6th  Lancashire.) 
Windmill. —Private  Lloyd,  2nd  Hants 

Prince   of    Wales's. —  Sergeant   Lawrence,    Istl 

Dumbarton  J 

Snider  Association  Cup. —Corporal  Taylor,  Istl 

Stirling  / 

With  any  rifle : — 

Albert,  First  Stage. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  H.  1 

Harford,  1st  V.  B.  Leicester  j 

Albert  (Jewel),  Second  Stage. — James  Wilson,  1^ 

Ulster  Rifle  Association  j 

Wimbledon  Cup.— Lieutenant   Wliitehead,   1st 


106 
206 

106 


70 
70 


32 


35 

■ 

80 
36 

117 
66 


Lancashire 


} 


69 


Matchei. 
Snider : — 

China  Cup.— Forfarshire 367 

Chancellor's  (University)  PUtelgf^'^^^^    ;      ««3| 

Ashburton  (Public  Schools)  Shield. — Charterhouse  406 
With  Martini-Henry : — 

Eolapore  Challenge  Cup. — Mother  Countrj'       .      698 

(Canada,  India,  and  Channel  Islands  competed.) 
United  Service  Cliallenge  Cup. — Volunteers       .      694 
National  Challenge  Trophy,  Scotland         .        .     1805 
Any  rifle : — 

r  Ireland        ....    1,600") 
'I  Scotland      ....     1.589  I 
I  England 

Vizianagram  Cp  (C^X"    i 
international         {l^^^^^ 


Elcho  Shield 


1,689  , 
1,564  J 
361  \ 
361/ 
1,961 1 
1,906/ 


86 

86 
106 

66 

126 
76 
76 

600 
840 
660 

840 

840 
2100 

1,800 

400 
2^80 


In  the  three  short  ranges  the  American  team  scored  1,078,  and  tho  lg*ig?fah 
1,070.  ^ 
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22.  An  attempt  made  by  three  Frenchmen  to  cross  the  Mediterranean 
from  Marseilles  to  Algiers  in  a  balloon.  The  wind  at  first  carried  them 
towards  Corsica,  oflf  the  coast  of  which  island  they  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing. Having  lightened  the  balloon  by  throwing  away  all  their  apparatus, 
provisions,  &c.,  they  rose  suddenly  to  a  great  height,  and  finally  descended 
in  safety  near  the  Tuscan  village  of  Brescia. 

24.  Captain  Webb,  who  in  1875  successfully  swam  across  the  Channel 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  the  Niagara  rapids. 
At  four  o'clock,  having  been  rowed  out  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  in  a  boat, 
he  dived  into  the  river  at  a  point  opposite  the  '*  Maid  of  the  Mist"  landing, 
swimming  leisurely  down  the  river,  and  in  six  minutes  reached  the  rapids 
under  the  Suspension  Bridge.  At  this  point  his  speed  increased,  and  the 
rushing  water  carried  him  up  and  down  with  a  swing-like  motion,  until  he 
was  whirled  into  the  vortex  formed  by  the  under-streams  from  the  Horse- 
shoe Falls.  At  one  time  he  was  lifted  high  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  at 
another  sinking  into  the  deep  trough,  but  apparently  still  swimming  with 
ease  and  confidence.  Once  he  was  drawn  under  by  the  current  but  rose 
again  to  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  150  yards.  From  this  point  his  speed 
increased  every  moment  until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  whirlpool  on  the 
American  shore.  Webb  was  swept  into  the  neck  with  frightful  speed  ;  rising 
on  the  crest  of  the  highest  wave,  his  face  towards  the  Canadian  shore,  he 
lifted  his  hands  and  was  then  precipitated  into  the  gulf.  For  a  moment  his 
head  appeared  motionless  above  the  eddies  ;  and  then  he  sank  and  was  seen 
no  more.  The  distance  from  the  Suspension  Bridge  to  the  entrance  of  the 
whirlpool  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Captain  Webb  had  traversed  it  in  five 
minutes.  His  body  was  recovered  four  days  subsequently  about  five  miles 
below  the  rapids. 

26.  This  day,  the  Feast  of  S.  James,  patron,  saint  of  Spain,  1,300  copies 
of  the  Gospels  burnt  in  the  Custom  House  at  Barcelona,  on  the  ground 
that  their  sale  could  not  be  authorised  without  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

—  The  **  Summary,"  a  condensed  edition  of  the  Times  newspaper,  price 
one  halfpenny,  published  for  the  first  time. 

27.  In  the  Nuremberg  Chess  Tournament  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Herr  Winawer,  the  second  to  Mr.  Blackbume,  the  third  to  Mr.  Mason. 

28.  At  Perth  Station,  while  one  portion  of  the  London  express  was 
standing  at  the  ticket  platform,  the  second  portion  dashed  into  it  at  great 
speed.  Eleven  persons  were  injured,  though  none  fatally,  whilst  many 
were  much  bruised  and  shaken. 

—  Peterborough  Cathedral  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt,  a  fire  having 
broken  out  in  the  partially-demolished  Lantern  Tower,  and  spreading  with 
great  rapidity  to  the  wooden  scaffolding.  An  alarm  was  promptly  raised  and 
the  fire  extinguished  before  any  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  Cathedral 
fabric. 

—  Ten  men  convicted  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  charge  of  rioting  at  Strome  Ferry,  the  **  riots"  being  violent  displays  of 
zeal  against  the  anti-Sabbatarian  practices  of  the  railway  officials. 

—  The  town  of  Casamicciola,  on  the  island  of  Ischia,  almost  entirely 
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destroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  the  actual  loss  of  life,  never  aocurately 
ascertained,  exceeded  two  thousand  persons ;  whilst  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  rendered  homeless.  In  fifteen  seconds  all  was  over.  The 
ground,  it  was  said,  rose  and  fell  like  the  sea  during  a  storm  with  a  rushing 
noise.  Two  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  suffered  slightly,  but  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island  were  unconscious  of  any  disturbance. 

29.  James  Carey,  the  informer  by  whose  aid  the  murders  in  the  Phoenix 
park  were  brought  home  to  so  many  of  the  accused,  shot  on  board  the 
steamship  Melrose  CasUe^  between  Cape  Town  and  Natal  by  a  passenger 
named  O'Donnell. 


AUGUST. 

1.  The  Parcel  Post  came  into  operation,  the  minimum  charge  being  dd. 
for  parcels  not  exceeding  1  lb.,  and  the  maximum  weight  7  lbs.  for  which 
one  shilling  was  charged. 

—  A  papyrus  offered  by  Mr.  Shapira  to  the  British  Museum,  purporting 
to  give  an  authentic  account  of  the  joumeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  differing  in  certain  respects,  chronological  and  geographical^ 
from  the  accepted  text  of  Deuteronomy.  Mr.  Shapira  stated  that  he  first 
heard  of  the  fragments  in  July,  1878,  from  some  Arabs,  who  told  him  at 
Jerusalem  of  some  little  black  fragments  of  writing,  smelling  of  asphalte,  in 
the  possession  of  an  Arab  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amon.  They  were 
said  to  have  been  found  by  some  Arabs,  who  were  hiding  in  a  rocky  cavern 
at  a  time  of  persecution,  in  1865,  and  who  believed  them  to  be  fajlmmiMi^. 
During  the  next  month  about  three  dozen  columns  were  brought  to  him, 
and  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  September  to  Professor  Schlottmann,  who,  on 
seeing  a  copy,  pronounced  them  forgeries,  and  asked  the  Consul  at  Jerusalem 
(who  bore  the  ominous  name  of  Baron  von  Miinchhausen)  to  prevent  the 
writings  from  being  made  public.  Shapira  accordingly  placed  them  in  a 
bank  at  Jerusalem,  but  finding  that  Schlottmann's  objections  were  based  on 
mistakes  in  copying  he  re-examined  them,  and  the  Consul  at  Beyrout, 
Professor  Schroder,  pronounced  them  to  be  genuine.  They  were  taken 
to  Leipzig  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  be  photographed,  and  Dr. 
Hermann  and  Professor  Guthe  believed  in  them,  the  latter  intending  to 
write  about  them.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  to  whom  the 
manuscript  was  offered  for  10,000^,  referred  the  question  of  genuineness  to 
a  number  of  scholars,  who  unhesitatingly  declared  the  writings  to  be  dumsy 
and  modem  forgeries. 

Sir  Claude  C.  de  Crespigny  and  Mr.  J.  Simmons  left  Maldon  (Essex)  in 
a  balloon  at  11  p.m.,  and  two  hours  and  a  half  later  lost  sight  of  the  shoiea 
of  England,  sailing  at  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet.  At  about  6  a.m., 
having  meanwhile  shot  up  to  a  height  of  17,000  feet,  they  sighted  land,  and 
soon  afterwards  safely  descended  close  to  Flushing,  the  actual  distance,  about 
140  miles,  having  been  accomplished  in  less  than  six  hours. 

3.  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  successively  Head  Master  of  Leeds  and  Cheltenham 
Schools,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London,  Canon  of  Worcester  and  West- 
minster, appointed  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Australian 
Church. 
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3.  At  Goodwood  the  principal  races  of  the  week  were  thua  decided  : 

Goodwood  Stakes,  2}  miles.— Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Corrie  Roy,  6  yrs. ;  9  st.  (5  mins. 
2  sees.) 

Sussex  Stakes,  New  mile. — Duke  of  Hamilton's  Ossian,  3  yrs. ;  8  st.  5  lbs. 

Stewards'  Cup. — Sir  G.  Chetwynd's  Hornpipe,  6  yrs. ;  8  st.  9  lbs. 

Goodwood  Cup,  2  J  miles. — Mr.  J.  Johnstone's  Border  Minstrel,  3  >ts.;  7st.  5  lbs. 

Chesterfield  Cup,  IJ  mile.— Duke  of  Hamilton's  Vibration,  4  yrs.;  8st.  lib. 
(2  mins.  15  sees.) 

—  After  a  trial  lasting  over  six  weeks,  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  Jews 
accused  of  the  murder,  or  of  complicity  in  the  murder,  of  a  girl  Esther 
Solymosi,  acquitted.  The  story,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  towards  the  Jews  in  Hungary,  was  as  follows : — Esther  Solymosi, 
a  poor  little  servant  maid,  was  sent  by  a  rather  harsh  and  scolding  mis- 
tress on  an  errand  to  the  village  of  Tisza  Eszlar  one  Saturday  morning 
in  April  1882.  She  was  seen  as  late  as  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  she  never  returned  to  her  mistress's  house,  and  after  that 
day  was  never  again  seen  alive.  Whether  she  got  into  the  Theiss  by 
accident  or  foul  play,  or  plunged  in  to  escape  hardships  and  ill-treatment, 
never  transpired  ;  but  it  was  made  clear  that  a  body  which  six  weeks  later 
bumped  up  against  some  rafts  one  summer  evening,  as  the  raftsmen,  ^*  not 
more  drunk  than  usual,"  were  lounging  on  their  great  stages  by  a  waterside 
village  a  little  further  down,  was  that  of  the  unfortunate  girl.  The  body 
was  dressed  in  her  clothes,  and  had  on  the  foot  a  characteristic  mark  ;  so 
that  in  spite  of  the  decomposition  of  the  face  many  witnesses  identified  it. 
But  long  before  this  a  rumour  had  got  about  that  the  Jews  had  killed  Esther 
in  their  synagogue  for  a  sacrifice.  For  some  reason  the  girl's  mother  en- 
couraged the  idea.  It  became  an  article  of  popular  faith,  and  was  taken  up 
with  the  greatest  energy  by  the  judge  or  magistrate  of  the  district  and  his 
various  subordinates.  And  now  comes  the  darkest  part  of  the  story.  A 
Jewish  boy,  Moritz  Scharf,  some  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  prevailed  upon, 
apparently  by  threats  and  cajolery,  to  fabricate  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  way  in  which  his  own  father,  the  keeper  of  the  synagogue,  with  other 
Jews,  had  enticed  Esther  into  the  temple,  and  then  and  there  had  cut  her 
throat  and  drained  oflf  her  blood.  And  to  this  story,  in  all  its  details, 
knowing  well  enough  that  if  credited  it  would  consign  his  father  to  the 
gallows,  Moritz  Scharf  continued  to  adhere  with  a  persistency  and  determina- 
tion that  under  the  circumstances  are  nothing  less  than  appalling.  The 
district  magistrate  Bary  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  the  crime  should 
be  fastened  on  the  Israelites,  but  the  discovery  of  the  body  in  the  Theiss 
was  far  from  settling  the  matter.  The  theory  put  forward  was  that  a  double 
crime  had  been  committed  ;  a  second  girl  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  raftsmen  had  been  bribed  to  tow  it  down  the  river  and  pretend  to 
pick  it  up  below  Tisza.  The  raftsmen  were  arrested,  and  at  first  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  But  Bary  and  his  subordinates  and  assistants 
were  violent  and  threatening  ;  a  certain  amount  of  torture  was  applied,  and 
more  was  promised  ;  and  several  of  the  witnesses  were  at  length  frightened 
into  making  a  sort  of  confession.  And  in  this  way  sufiicient  evidence  was 
supposed  to  have  accumulated  to  allow  the  various  Jews  who  were  said  to 
have  committed  the  murder,  as  well  as  the  men  who  had  received  the  body 
to  be  put  on  their  trial  at  the  provincial  criminal  court  at  Ny-regyhazar. 

G.  At   an  early   hour  before    dawn  two  regiments  about  800  strong 
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Btatiniicd  at   IVmUjoz  lutitinied  aiul  pnjclaiined  the  Republic     Th^ 
joined  by  a  few  hundreil  civilians,  and  for  a  time  gave  rise  to  much  unc— im 
The  prompt  and  energetic  measures  of  the  Spanish  GoTemment  tpeedilj 
checked  the  pr<»gre8S  of  the  movement. 

(>.  A  mafts  meeting,  held  in  Trafalgar  S(|uaro  to  support  Mr.  Bradlaiigh'a 
claim  to  take  Iiis  seat,  very  largely  attended. 

—  An  attempt  nuide  at  Coventry  to  receive  the  Oodiva  pageant.  The 
procession  was  made  u])  nf  men  in  armour,  representatives  of  variout  trade 
societies,  and  triumphal  cars.  La«ly  Oinliva  (Miss  Maud  Forrester),  preceded 
by  her  jester,  nwle  on  :i  grey  horse,  follower!  by  Let>fric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and 
a  crowd  of  distini(uiHlie<l  i»er84  mages,  fnmi  Edward  the  Black  Prince  t')  Bfary 
Queen  of  Scot»,  who  ha<l  in  any  way  been  ass4K:iate<l  with  Coventry  during 
their  lifetime. 

7.  Queen^H  ])r«K:lHmation  isMue<l  in  the  West  African  Settlementa 
authorising  the  annexation  of  a  Htrip  of  C4»ast  liue  at  British  Sherbom,  by 
which  the  BritiHh  <'4>l<>nial  i>o8sessions  obtained  an  uninterrupted  atretch 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  LilK»ria.  The  territor}*  annexeil  was  to  extend  about 
half  a  mile  inland. 

8.  Five  Irishmen  tried  at  Liverpool  on  the  charge  (»f  conspiracy  to  diatorb 
the  Queen's  authority  in  Ireland  by  destroying  houses  f>r  public  buildinga  bj 
means  of  dynamite.  After  a  prolonge<l  tri:U  four  out  of  the  five  were  fouud 
guilty  tind  sentenceil  to  penal  ser\'itude  for  life. 

—  The  Emi>en»rof  Austria  went  to  Ebonsee  to  meet  the  Emperor  c»f 
Gerumny,  and  to  escort  him  to  Ischl.  On  leaving,  the  latter  expreaaed  hia 
doubts  that  they  would  iiHH.*t  again. 

-  The  Luther  commemorations  which  were  carried  on  throughout  the    . 
year  at  various  places  c«>nnected  with  the   Refonuer*8  life  commenced  at 
Erfurt.     The  hi<ttorioal  pnK'ession  arrangetl  t<i  represent  Luther*s  arrival  in 
that  city  (April  G,  1521),  t*\\  his  way  to  attend  the  Diet  at  Worms,  traveraed 
Erfurt,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Eiseiuich  and  the  Wartburg. 

—  Serious  anti-Semitic  riots  took  place  at  Buda-Pettb,  and  at  rariona 
places  in  North  Hungar}*. 

10.  The  governor  of  Salonica  seized  by  brigands  in  his  c»wn  town,  carried 
off  to  the  mountaiiu,  and  heM  to  ransom  ;  which  was  ultinuitely  paid  by  the 
Turkish  Gi»v€*mment. 

11.  Princess  Lurka,  daughter  of  the  Prince  (»f  Montenegro,  married  to 
Prince  Karageorge witch,  the  Ser\ian  Pretender. 

12.  A  c<*l<iss.'il  st^itue,  by  the  sculptor  Ikirrias,  commemorative  of  tlie 
siin;e  of  Paris,  1H70  1,  unveiled  at  C<»urljevoif. 

14.  At  S<»uthall  Park,  a  private  lunatic  asylum  near  London,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  one  of  the  wini^s  of  the  buiKling,  antl,  spreaiiing  rmpidly,  deatitijcd 
nearly  the  whole  mansion,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  pn>priet4»r 
(Dr  B^yd)  and  his  s^ai  h'^t  their  lives  in  att«*mpts  ti>  pr<»vide  f«»r  the  aafety 
of  the  |tatients,  two  of  wh«>m  were  bunietl  to  death,  as  was  als*i  one  of  the 
servants. 

lo.  Disturbances  toi>k  place  in  Atoam,  in  c«>nie(|uence  of  the  <illicial 
placards  on  public  buildings  being  priutetl  m  Uuugarian  as  well  as 
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Similar  displays  of  anti-Magyar  feeling  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
Banat. 

16.  The  premises  of^the  Penny'^Benefit  Bank  in  Bloomsbury  Street  were 
wrecked  by  a  crowd  of  the  depositors,  augmented  apparently  by  a  number  of 
street  loungers.  Books  and  papers  were  scattered  about,  and  the  desks  and 
fixtures  smashed  to  atoms.  A  plaster  bust  of  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
concern  was  pelted,  and  the  fury  of  the  mob  was  increased  on  finding  a 
large  cash-box  empty.  Although  the  interior  of  the  premises  was  wrecked, 
the  police  did  not  interfere. 

—  At  Wheal  Agar  Mine,  near  Redruth,  Cornwall,  as  the  gig  was  bring- 
ing to  the  surface  a  load  of  miners,  the  rope  broke,  and  the  **  skip"  ran 
violently  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  killing  twelve  of  the  occupants. 

17.  During  the  excavations  carried  on  by  the  French  school  at  Athens 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  a  private  house  was  discovered  near  the  theatre  of 
Apollo.  A  court  surrounded  by  pillars  and  twelve  rooms  were  thus  far 
revealed,  the  floor  of  the  court  of  beautiful  mosaic,  containing  flowers,  fishes, 
and  other  ornaments,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  court  a  cistern  full  of 
water. 

—  Captain  Molesworth  delivered  to  the  Balloon  Society  a  lecture  on  the 
proposed  Jordan  Canal.  From  Malta  to  Port  Said  was  1,130  miles,  and 
from  Malta  to  Acre  1,245  miles,  making  a  diflerence  in  that  respect  of  116 
miles,  but  the  idea  was  to  cut  a  canal  which  would  be  twenty-five  miles  from 
Acre  to  the  valley  of  the  Jalud,  and  thus  to  obtain  access  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan.  The  canal  would  be  about  33  ft.  deep,  so  that  it  would  take 
the  largest  ships  ;  it  would  be  about  ?00  ft.  wide,  and  therefore  would  allow 
vessels  to  pass  each  other  freely  ;  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  locks, 
because  when  water  was  let  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  practically  be  on  the  same  level  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  so  on  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  difiference  of  distance  would  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  saving  of  time,  the  estimated  rate  of  travelling  being 
sixteen  miles  an  hour,  against  four  or  five  in  the  Suez  Canal ;  so  that  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  about  two  days.  A  company  had  been  formed,  and 
the  cost  was  estimated  at  8,000,000^,  but  if  it  amounted  to  20,000,000/.  the 
advantage  would  still  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  shipowners.  The  expense 
of  maintaining  the  Suez  Canal  was  enormous,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan 
Canal  it  would  be  next  to  nothing,  as  there  was  a  natural  valley  nearly  ten 
miles  wide,  and  no  wash. 

—  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  opened  a  new  park  27  acres  in 
extent,  presented  to  the  town  of  Grimsby  by  Mr.  Heneage,  M.P. 

18.  At  Sligo  Mr.  Lynch  (Home  Ruler)  elected  by  1,545  votes,  against 
983  given  to  Mr.  O'Hara  (Conservative). 

—  A  serious  strike  broke  out  in  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  cotton  district, 
the  masters  insisting  upon  introducing  the  Blackburn  list  of  prices,  and  the 
operatives  strenuously  resisting  the  movement.  About  8,000  hands,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  employed,  went  out. 

—  Pope  Leo  XIII.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Cardinals  Antonio  di  Luca, 
Giov.  Batt.  Pitra,  and  Hergenrother,  complaining  of  the  unfairness  with 
which  the  past  history  of  the  Papacy  had  been  treated  by  authors,  and  an- 
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nouncing  that  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library,  hitherto  kept  secret, 
would  be  placed  at  the  service  of  historians  for  literary  investigation. 

18.  At  Holloway,  a  burglar  discovered  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  a  house 
took  to  flight,  but,  finding  himself  closely  pursued,  he  turned  and  fired 
several  times  with  a  revolver,  wounding  three  people  seriously. 

19.  In  France  the  second  ballots  for  the  Departmental  Councils  showed 
an  aggregate  not  gain  of  139  seats  for  the  Republican  party.  In  only  nine 
out  of  the  ninety  councils  the  anti-Republicans  formed  a  majority, 

20.  Indignation  meeting  held  at  Richmond  (Surrey),  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  water-supply.  After  an  expenditure  of  60,000{.  in  sink- 
ing an  Artesian  well,  no  water  had  been  obtained. 

—  Serious  riots  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Orangemen  took  place 
at  Coatbridge,  near  Glasgow. 

21.  A  severe  tornado  passed  over  Minnesota.  Telegraph-posts  and 
houses  were  blown  down  in  large  numbers.  At  Rochester  300  buildings 
were  destroyed,  200  moi*o  injured,  and  20  lives  lost.  Hailstones  measuring 
10  inches  in  circumference  fell  at  various  spots  in  the  track  of  the  storm. 
A  railway  train  was  lifted  oflf  the  rails  and  completely  wrecked,  thereby 
injuring  eighty  persons. 

24.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  accompanied  by  Mr.  C. 
Russell  Q.C.,  and  otheruiembers  of  the  English  Bar,  arrived  at  New  York  on 
a  visit  to  the  United  States,  as  guests  (^f  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  that  nation. 

—  At  seven  o'clock,  a.m.,  a  singular  match  for  5/.  a  side  began  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  George  Melsome,  Beacon  Hill,  near  Amesbury,  and  lasted  all 
day  in  broiling  hot  weather.  The  contest,  which  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  was  the  result  of  a  bet  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Salisbury  between  Mr.  TeiTell,  a  Wiltshire  farmer,  and 
Mr.  Abbey,  an  Oxfordshire  farmer  and  lecturer  for  the  Society.  The  object 
of  the  trial  was  to  show  which  could  do  most  work  in  the  harvest  field,  the 
former  drinking  beer  and  the  latter  water  only.  Mr.  Terrell  won  by 
3r.  21  p.,  **  pitching"  20a.  2r.  7  p.  to  Mr.  Abbey's  19 a.  2 r.  26 p.  It  was 
proposed  to  present  the  winner  with  a  gold  medal.  So  great  was  the  strain 
on  him  that  at  five  o'clock  he  was  taken  to  a  wood  and  anointed. 

25.  Parliament  prorogued  by  Royal  Commission. 

—  Hon.  C.  H.  Strutt  (Conservative)  retume  d  without  opposition  for 
East  Essex,  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Ruggles-Brise,  who  retired  on  account 
of  ill-health. 

26.  A  deplorable  and,  as  it  would  seem,  perfectly  inexcusable  collision 
occurred  about  forty  miles  S.S.  W.  of  the  Eddystone,  between  the  Newcastle 
steamship  Woodhum  and  the  French  steamer  aS7.  Germain,  The  latter  was 
bound  from  Havre  to  New  York  with  402  passengers  and  a  crew  of  122  men. 
The  Woodbxirn  (Captain  Howe)  was  returning  home  from  Madras  vid  Suez  ; 
but  having  been  disabled  in  a  gale  she  had  put  into  Lisbon  for  repairs,  and 
was  coming  to  London  in  tow  of  the  tug  Recovery.  The  night  was  fine  and 
starlight,  and  the  sea  pe  i-fectly  even.  The  French  ship  was  sighted  two  or 
tliree  hours  before  the  collision,  and  there  is  no  explanation  why  it  occurred 
The  St.  Germain  steamed  into  the  IVoodhum,  which  was  so  seriously  injured 
that  she  went  down  in  three  minutes,  and  of  the  eight-and-twenty  souls  on 
board  only  eleven  were  saved.     The  captain,  the  chief  oflicer,  the  second 
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engineer,  and  the  only  passenger,  Michael  Bryne,  a  military  man,  were 
amongst  those  who  perished.  The  loss  of  life  would  have  been  greater  but 
for  the  promptitude  of  the  tug,  which  lost  no  time  in  picking  up  the  men 
who  were  clinging  to  spars,  for  the  French  vessel  did  not  get  out  her  boats 
till  an  hour  afterwards.  She  was  so  badly  injured  that  she  transferred  a 
large  number  of  her  passengers  to  the  tug,  and  put  into  Plymouth.  An 
examination  of  the  St.  Germain  revealed  injuries  far  more  serious  than  her 
own  officers  had  imagined,  and  it  was  marvellous  that  she  reached  Plymouth. 

27.  The  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  island  of  Java  are  thus  described  by  an 
eye-witness,  who,  though  escaping  with  his  life,  lost  all  his  property  : — **0n 
the  26th,  loud  reports  and  detonations   were  heard  from  the  direction  of 
Krakatau,  and  towards  evening  the  sea  became  unusually  agitated,  the  water 
assuming  a  colour  of  inky  blackness.     No  apprehensions,   however,    were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  town,  and  nothing  occurred  during  the 
night.     At  6  a.m.  this  morning  Mr.  Schint  went  down  to  the  beach  to  look 
after  the  mooring  of  his  boats.     While  engaged  in  this  work  an  immense 
wave,  about  30  metres  high,  swept  without  the  slightest  warning  over  Anjer, 
completely  ruining  the  place,  and  penetrating  inland  to  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles.     Mr.  Schint  only  saved  his  life  by  jumping  into  one  of  his  boats, 
which  was  close  at  hand  ;  seven  of  his  famUy,  however,  were  among  the 
victims  of  this  flood.     The  few  survivors  made  their  way  as  best  they  could 
inland  ;  but,  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  the  atmosphere  grew  pitch- 
dark,  and  boiling  mud  fell  in  showers.     At  about  10  a.m.  a  second  ware, 
supposed  to  be  higher  than  the  first  (though  its  height  could  not  be  estimated, 
owing  to  the  darkness),  again  swept  over  the  place.     By  this  time,  however, 
most  of  the  survivors  from  the  first  wave  had  gone  inland.  The  coast  of  Java 
from  Maoek  on  the  north  to  Java's  third  point  on  the  south-west  has  com- 
l)letely  changed  its  configuration,  the  sea  having  encroached  to  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  inland.     Thousands  of  cocoa-nut  pahns  have  been 
destroyed,  and  banian-trees  two  hundred  years  old  have  been  completely 
uprooted  and  swept  away ;  large  masses  of  coral  weighing  400  to  500  picols 
each  have  been  carried  four  miles  inland  ;  and  behind  Anjer  a  large  lake  of 
salt  water  has  been  formed."   Captain  E.  Tidmarsh,  of  the  ship  Bay  of  Naples^ 
arrived  at  Singapore  on  September  18,  reports  : — **  We  anchored  here  (Singa 
pore)  to-day,  ninety-six   days   from   Penarth,    of  which   twenty-four  were 
occupied  from  Sunda.     On  arrival  there  (on  August  21)  ashes  were  teeming 
in  torrents,  so  I  stood  south  for  twelve  hours,  then  came  north  again,  but 
found  things  getting  worse.  Accordingly  stood  south  once  more  until  weather 
settled.     All  one  day  it  was  as  dark  as  the  grave,  and  pumice-stones  and 
ashes  were  still  coming  down.     On  getting  to  the  Straits  came  through  a 
bank  of  ashes,  and  could  only  force  the  ship  half  a  mile  an  hour  (thus  taking 
five  hours).     When  once  I  got  into  clear  water,  I  was  all  the  remainder  of 
the  day  sailing  through  dead  bodies  of  men  and  Women.     Was  two  days  oflf 
Anjer,  which  is  a  heap  of  ashes." 

28.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Railways  for  1882  issued,  show- 
ing that  the  number  of  miles  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  18,467,  an 
increase  of  282  ;  and  the  total  capital  expended  707,809,570?.,  an  increase  of 
22,.371,408;.  The  receipts  were— Passengers,  28,796,813/.,  an  increase  of 
104,814/. ;  goods,  37,740,315/.  (increase  939,315/.) ;  and  miscellaneous, 
2,839,906/.  (increase  177,996/.)  ;  total,  69,377,124/.  (increase  2,222,124/.) 
Working  expenses,    36,170,436/.     (increase     1,270,436/.);     net    earnings 
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33,20C,(iS8?.  (increase  951,688?.) ;  average  dividend,  4-32  percent.  (decroMe 
001)  ;  iitfo,  on  ordinary  capital,  4-73  per  cent,  (increase  O'OT).  The  capital 
is  made  up  as  follows  : — 


£ 

Oidiuary 283,674,000 

Guaranteed  and  Preferential      .        296,050,000 
Loans  and  Debenture  Stock       .        189,276,000 


Or  37  per  cent. 
Or  S8  per  cent. 
Or  25  per  cent. 


The  following  table  represents  the  sources  from  which  the  revenue  from 
passenger  traffic  is  derived  : — 


Source  of  llin-ouue.                        1882 

1881 

Inoreasein 
1888 

Decrease  in 
188S 

First -clasH 
Second-class    . 
Third-class  and  Parlia- 1 
nicntary       .         .       •/ 
Periodical  tickets    . 
Excess  Luggage,  &c. 

£3,763,000 
3,417,000 

16,381,000 

1,610,000 
3,636,000 

£3,804,000 
3,446,000 

16,377,000 

1,621,000 
3,646,000 

£1,004,000 

89,000 
91,000 

£51,000 
28,000 

Total      . 

£28,797,000 

£27,692,000 

£1,105,000 

— 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  The  contest  for  Rutlandshire,  the  first  for  forty-two  years,  resulted  in 
the  return  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lo\N'ther  (Consonative)  by  800,  over  Mr.  Handley 
(Liberal),  194  votes. 

2.  Staglitz,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  was  the  scene  of  a  frightful  railway 
accident.  Wliilst  a  crowd  of  people  were  crossing  the  line  to  get  into  a  local 
train,  the  niail  train  dashed  through,  killing  thirty-nine  people  and  seriously 
injuring  inany  others. 

3.  Conite  de  Chambord  (Henri  V.),  after  lying  in  state  at  Frohsdorff, 
buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gortz,  by  the  side  of  the 
bodies  of  Charles  X.,  Due  d*Angouleme,  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  Comtesse  de  Chambord  to  recognise  the  Comte 
de  Paris  as  head  of  the  re-united  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Orleans,  no  princes 
of  the  Orleans  family  attended  the  funeral — the  place  of  chief  mourner  being 
occupied  by  Count  Bardi,  the  Conite  de  Chambord's  nearest  male  relative. 
In  the  funeral  cortege  were  about  700  Frenchmen,  including  not  only 
Legitimist  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  but  deputations  from  French  working- 
men's  societies. 

4.  At  the  Shire  Hall,  Taunton,  Mr.  Lowoll,  the  American  Minister,  un- 
veiled, in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  a  bust  of  Henry  Fielding,  the 
novelist,  who  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury. 

5.  A  disastrous  hurricane  passed  over  the  island  of  Dominica,  uprooting 
the  largest  trees  of  the  forests,  carrying  destruction  through  the  villages, 
and  inflicting  damages  estimated  at  100,000/.  on  Roseau,  the  capital  of  the 
island.  During  the  continuance  of  the  hurricane  blinding  rain,  vivid 
lightning,  and  a  constant  roll  of  near  thunder  prevailed. 

8.  A  serious  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  showed  itself  among  tlie 
cattle  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     In  the  first  week  of  July  the  returna 
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showed  only  1,828  animals  attacked ;   in  two  months  these  had  risen  to 
28,599,  fresh  outbreaks  having  occurred  in  1,402  places. 

10.  Trades  Union  Congress  opened  at  Nottingham  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  T.  Smith,  and  continued  its  sittings  throughout  the  week.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  delivered  an  address  on  the 
Trades  Union  movement.  The  engineers  had  increased  from  33,000,  in 
sixteen  years,  to  50,000  ;  and  the  carpenters  from  8,000  to  20,000.  The 
tailors,  whose  union  did  not  exist  in  1867,  numbered  13,000.  The  income  of 
the  various  societies  had  doubled,  and  five  of  the  unions  had  spent  2,000,000^. 
in  six  years.  It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  how  much  they  had  saved 
the  country  in  money  in  times  of  distress,  and  how  much  they  had  done  to 
allay  the  irritation  which  arose  in  those  times  ;  for  instance,  seven  societies, 
whose  reserve  amounted  to  750, 000^,  spent  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  their 
income  upon  strikes. 

13.  Bank  rate  of  discount  reduced  to  3 J  per  cent. — proportion  of  Bank's 
reserve  to  liabilities  by  46 J  per  cent.  Bullion,  24,122,381^  ;  reserve, 
14,481,191/. 

—  Second  series  of  the  Luther  festival  celebrations  commenced  at  Witten- 
berg, when  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  opened  the  **  Luther  Hall,"  formed 
of  the  saloon  and  six  rooms  of  the  house  in  which  the  Reformer  had  lived 
for  thirty-eight  years. 

—  Captain  Simmons  and  Mr.  Small,  a  local  photographer,  made  a  balloon 
ascent  from  Hastings,  descending  safely  on  the  following  day  at  Cape  la 
Hogue. 

14.  Cortachy  Castle,  eight  miles  north  of  Forfar,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Airlie,  but  in  the  occupation  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
large  portion  of  the  castle  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  previous  ten  years  at 
a  cost  exceeding  50,000/.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  a  large  quantity  of  furni- 
ture belonging  to  both  the  owner  and  occupant  was  burnt,  and  many  of  the 
family  pictures. 

16.  M.  L'Hoste,  the  French  aeronaut,  after  several  ineffectual  efiforts  to 
cross  the  English  Channel,  left  Boulogne  at  5  p.m.,  and  descended  at 
Sraeeth,  near  Ashford,  about  11  p.m. 

17.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  company  with  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  and  others, 
having  gone  round  the  Orkneys,  &c.,  in  the  steamship  Pembroke  Castle^ 
suddenly  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  entertained  the  Czar  and  Czarina, 
the  King  of  Greece,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  many  of  their 
relatives,  then  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen. 

—  Miss  Booth  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Neuch4tel  for  having  held 
services  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  a  wood  about  five  miles  from  the  town. 

19.  The  British  Association  assembled  at  Southport,  where  the  President 
of  the  year,  Professor  Cayley,  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  mathematics  and  mathematical  speculations. 

20.  A  tranicar,  propelled  by  electricity  contained  in  a  Faure's  accumulator, 
successfully  run  in  Paris.  Thirty  miles  were  traversed  in  about  three  hours 
by  the  car,  usually  drawn  by  three  horses. 

21.  The  Jewish  Chronicle  announced  that  the  colony  of  Roumanian  Jews 
at  Samaria  in  Palestine,  the  most  promising  of  the  settlements  of  repatriated 
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Jews,  had  collapsed,  and  that  the  closing  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Jafia, 
fouiidcd  with  the  same  object,  would  probably  follow. 

21.  The  ten  Strome  Ferry  rioters,  sentenced  at  the  High  Court  of  Justiciaiy 
in  Edinburgh  to  four  months'  imprisonment,  liberated  after  having  served 
half  their  term. 

22.  At  Port-au-Prince,  Hayti,  the  negroes  broke  out  into  riot  and  pillaged 
the  foreign  merchants.  The  disorders  at  length  ceased  on  the  threat  of 
bombardment  by  foreign  men-of-war  lying  in  the  harbour. 

—  The  Lancet  contained  the  account  of  an  old  woman  at  Aub^rine-en- 
Royans,  between  Valence  and  Grenoble,  who  had  reached  123  years  without 
any  infirmity  except  slight  deafness.  According  to  her  marriage  certificate, 
she  completed  in  the  i^revious  January  her  100th  year  since  marriage.  She 
had  l>een  a  '  *  cantiniere ''  under  the  First  Empire,  and  had  had  two  sons  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Friedland  and  in  Spain.  She  lives  almost  exclusively  on  soup 
made  with  bread,  to  which  is  added  a  little  wine  and  sometimes  a  little 
brandy.     Dr.  Bonne,  the  doctor  of  the  district,  stated  that  she  was  never  ill.. 

24.  About  10  A.M.  a  tire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  sequestered  buildings  of 
the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  in  which  770  fully-charged  war  rockets  were 
stored.  For  a  time  a  general  feeling  of  panic  pervaded  Woolwich  and  the 
neighbourhood,  upwards  of  550  rockets  rushing  over  the  adjoining  country 
to  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles.  There  were  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  a 
great  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  buildings  ;  but  the  shipping  in  the  river 
escaped,  and  only  two  lives — those  of  a  man  and  a  boy  working  in  the  store- 
room— were  lost. 

—  Father  Anton  Anderdy,  a  native  of  Brieg,  Valais,  elected  to  be 
Vicar-General  of  the  Jesuits,  to  assist  Father  Beckz,  whose  great  age . 
(89  years)  rendered  him  incapable  of  undertaking  all  the  duties  of  his  post. 
The  Provincials  of  the  Order  were  summ(.)ned  to  Florence,  and  at  the  first 
voting  Father  Anderdy  was  chosen  by  a  lai-ge  majority,  and  the  selection 
approved  by  the  Pope.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland 
in  1848,  and  from  Piedmont  in  1849,  Father  Anderdy,  then  34  years  of 
age,  had  gone  to  the  United  States,  where  he  officiated  for  two  years  sm 
Rector  at  Green  Bay. 

20.  The  Derby  magistrates  fined  the  landlady  of  the  *  *  White  Swan  "  public 
house  in  that  town  for  selling,  and  the  sexton  of  the  parish  church  for  being 
found  in  possession  of,  wine  during  prohibited  hours  on  Sunday  the  IGth. 
The  wine  had  been  required  for  sacramental  purposes,  and  was  not  paid  for 
at  the  time  of  purchase. 

—  Strike  of  weavers  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  terminated  by  a  compromisei 
after  havhig  lasted  eleven  weeks. 

27.  The  Princess  Beatrice,  on  belialf  of  the  Queen,  opened  a  park 
presented  by  Miss  Duthie,  of  Ruthreiston,  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen. 

—  Rev.  G.  A.  Shaw,  the  English  missionary  arrested  at  Tamatave,  and 
imprisoned  for  nearly  two  montlis  by  the  French  naval  authorities  off  the 
coast  of  Madagascar,  addressed  a  crowded  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  gave 
an  account  of  his  sufferings  and  treatment. 

28.  The  National  Monmnont  of  Germany,  erected  on  the  Niedcrwald, 
overlooking  the  Rhine,  unveiled  by  the  Emi)eror  in  the  presence  of  80,000 
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spectators.  The  colossal  statue,  said  to  be  an  idealised  portrait  of  the 
artist's  daughter,  represents  Germania  as  a  woman  in  a  girdle-bound  robe, 
her  left  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  a  drawn  sword,  and  her  right  holding  a 
laurel-wreathed  Imperial  crown.  The  bronze  figure  alone  is  about  36  feet  in 
height,  and  with  the  pedestal  and  socket  measures  about  80  feet.  The  artist 
was  Johannes  Schilling,  of  Dresden,  and  the  founder  of  the  statue  Von 
Miller,  of  Munich.  The  total  cost  of  the  monument  was  estimated  at 
1,196,000  marks,  part  of  which  was  raised  by  public  subscription,  and  the 
rest  from  a  Parliamentary  grant. 

28.  An  electric  tramway  from  Portrush  to  Giant's  Causeway — a  distance 
of  about  six  miles — opened  by  Earl  Spencer.  The  electricity  employed  was 
generated  by  machines  at  Walk  Mill  on  the  river  Rush. 

—  At  the  Pittsburg,  U.S.,  regatta,  the  English  sculler,  Geo.  H.  Hosmer, 
won  the  final  heat  in  20  mins.  3  sees. ,  over  a  course  of  three  miles.  The 
other  competitors  were  Ten  Eyck  and  W.  Priddy. 

29.  The  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place  at 
the  Guildhall.  The  Court  of  Common  Council  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
sent  up  the  name  of  Alderman  Hadley,  the  next  in  rotation  for  the  post  of 
Lord  Mayor.  The  Court  of  Aldermen,  however,  by  a  slight  majority, 
decided  in  favour  of  Alderman  Fowler,  M.P.,  whose  name,  as  a  mere 
formality,  had  been  sent  in  by  the  Livery. 

—  King  Alphonso  of  Spain,  who  had  been  invited  to  pay  a  State  visit  to 
Paris,  reached  the  French  capital  about  4  p.m.,  where  an  enormous  crowd, 
estimated  at  200,000,  awaited  him,  lining  the  streets  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  As  soon  as  the  King  appeared  he  was  received 
with  yells  and  hisses,  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued.  His 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Paris  populace  was  his  acceptance  of  the  Honorary 
Colonelcy  of  an  Uhlan  regiment  in  the  German  army — the  regiment  in 
question  happening  to  be  temporarily  stationed  at  Strasbourg. 


OCTOBER. 

2.  The  Pittsburg  Exposition  building,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  contents,  estimated  at  a  million 
dollars. 

—  The  Church  Congress  met  at  Reading,  under  the  titular  presidency 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

3.  Bumham  Beeches,  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Oit^  of  London 
for  a  public  recreation  ground  for  ever,  dedicated  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  other 
members  of  the  Corporation. 

4.  The  Manchester  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Houldsworth  (Conservative),  18,188  votes,  over  Dr.  Pankhurst  (Independent 
Radical),  6,216. 

—  Norwegian  State  trials  commenced  with  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Sehners,  Minister  of  State* 

().  The  Bicentenary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  German  settlement 
in  the  United  States  celebrated  with  great  festivities,  especially  at  Philadelphia 
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in  the  district  still  known  as  Germantown.  In  the  year  1683  thirteen  Grerman 
families  had,  at  the  persuasion  of  William  Penn,  sailed  from  London  for  the 
New  World. 

7.  A  mass  meeting  at  Neuch4tel,  attended  by  8,000  persons,  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  the  Salvation  Army  from  the  Swiss  canton,  and  passed  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  confidence  in  the  Cantonal  Government. 

—  The  Pope  at  St.  Peter's  gave  audience  to  a  great  Italian  pilgrimage^ 
numbering  ten  thousand  persons.  About  one-half  of  the  pilgrims  were  priests 
and  peasants  belonging  to  Home  or  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  remainder 
came  from  distant  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

8.  The  Lanarksliire  miners  working  in  the  Larkhall  district,  to  the 
number  of  over  1,000,  went  out  on  strike  for  increased  wages. 

—  According  to  the  final  statistics  of  the  last  census,  the  number  of 
foreigners  resident  in  France  had  risen  from  379,829  in  1851  to  1,000,090  in 
1881,  of  whom  the  Belgians  were  the  most  numerous,  432,265;  then  the 
Italians,  240,733;  theGermans  were  81,980  ;  Spaniards,  73,781 ;  Swiss,  66,200 ; 
and  English,  37,000. 

9.  At  Newmarket,  the  Cesarewitch  Stakes,  2J  miles,  won  by  Mr.  G. 
Lambert's  Don  Juan,  3  years  (5  st.  10  lbs.),  defeating  twenty-one  other  horses. 
Time,  3min8.  59g-  sees. 

10.  A  disaster  similar  to  that  which  Lad  happened  three  years  previously 
occurred  to  the  Severn  tunnel.  On  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  the  tunnel, 
under  the  land,  springs  were  known  to  exist.  Into  one  of  these  the 
workmen  had  the  misfortune  to  break,  and  the  water  poured  in  so  fast 
that  they  had  to  flee  for  their  lives — some  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  them — 
but  all  escaped,  and  the  only  loss  of  life  was  that  of  three  of  their 
eight  ponies. 

11.  Statue  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  unveiled  at  Coventry.  Sir  J.  White  was  founder  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  principal  benefactor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and 
bequeathed  large  sums  of  money  to  Bristol,  Nottingham,  Gloucester,  Warwick, 
Coventry,  and  other  places. 

12.  The  State  Council  of  Neuch^tel  issued  a  decree  expelling  Miss  Booth 
and  all  foreigners  suspected  of  an  intention  to  organise  meetings  in  support  of 
the  Salvation  Army. 

13.  A  ladies'  school  at  Warsaw,  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress,  searched  by  the  police,  and 
the  head  mistress  and  eight  of  the  pupils  arrested,  the  former  while  letters 
were  being  delivered  to  her  at  the  post-office  which  were  found  to  contain 
Nihilist  writings  from  Switzerland.  More  sediti(^us  documents  were  found  in 
the  house,  to  which  many  llussian  noble  families  sent  their  daughters,  and 
the  Government  are  said  to  have  looked  upon  the  school  as  a  powerful  means 
of  Russifying  Polish  aristocrats. 

14.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  visited  Szegedin  to  inspect  the  city,  which 
had  been  practically  rebuilt  since  its  destruction  by  the  floods  of  1880.  Three 
thousand  new  buildings,  of  various  sizes,  had  been  erected,  and  upwards  of 
thirty  million  florins  had  been  expended  in  laying  out  the  new  town. 

15.  The  Erythrean  peninsula,  near  Smyrna,  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
which  laid  in  ruins  Chesmot  and  the  neighbouring  villages.     Upwards  of  n 
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thousand  lives  were  lost,  and  20,000  people  were  rendered  homeless.     The 
shock  was  felt  at  Chios,  and  much  damage  caused  throughout  that  island. 

15.  The  International  Geodetic  Congress  met  at  Rome.  In  the  course  of 
its  proceedings,  Dr.  Hirsch,  of  Neuchatel,  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  with  a  view  to  the  unification  of  longitude  and  time. 
After  reference  to  a  Committee  and  subsequent  discussion,  this  proposal  was 
adopted. 

17.  During  the  gale  and  the  abnormal  high  tides,  the  Severn  rose  fifty  feet, 
the  waves  sweeping  over  the  lofty  railway  pier  at  New  Passage.  Between 
8  and  9  p.m.  a  tidal  wave  rolling  in  from  the  Channel  swept  over  Coldecott 
Marsh,  where  there  was  a  shaft  of  the  Severn  tunnel,  in  which  eighty  men 
were  working.  Some  were  able  to  escape  in  time,  but  the  majority  found 
their  retreat  cut  off,  and,  after  spending  the  night  in  great  peril,  were  ulti- 
mately rescued  with  the  loss  of  only  one  life. 

18.  Very  high  tides  reported  all  round  the  coast ;  in  the  West  and  South- 
West  a  heavy  gale  blowing  at  the  same  time  drove  the  sea  far  inland, 
inflicting  serious  injury  to  buildings  and  overflowing  large  tracts  of  country. 
The  Irish  coast  also  suffered,  Cork  and  Waterford  sustaining  much  damage. 

—  The  remains  of  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  removed  from  the  vault  in  Hampstead  Church,  Essex,  and  de- 
posited in  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Harvey  Chapel  attached  to  the  church.  The 
principal  part  of  the  ceremony  was  assigned  to  Sir  Wm.  Jenner,  the  President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  most  distinguished 
medical  men  of  the  day,  either  acting  as  delegates  from  the  various  medical 
bodies,  or  individually  rendering  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  illustrious  Harvey. 

19.  An  explosion  took  place  at  the  Whamcliffe  Carlton  Colliery,  near 
Btirnsley,  involving  the  loss  of  twenty  lives.  Most  of  the  deaths  were  due  to 
suffocation  from  after-damp. 

—  The  workmen  engaged  in  digging  the  foundations  for  the  new  piers  of 
the  tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  came  upon  traces  of  masonry,  which 
were  subsequently  identified  as  the  remains  of  a  Saxon  monastery  built  on 
the  spot  in  C55  a.d. 

20.  Three  shocks  of  an  earthquake  in  quick  succession,  and  a  fourth  after 
a  slight  interval,  felt  at  Gibraltar,  their  direction  from  north  to  south.  No 
serious  damage  was  done. 

22.  Count  Stephen  Batthyany  shot  in  a  duel  with  Dr.  Rosenberg,  a 
barrister  of  Buda-Pesth.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  which  ended  fatally  was 
the  Count's  wife,  Fraulein  Schorberger,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  bankei:, 
wliom  Dr.  Rosenberg  had  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church 
some  time  previously.  Her  parents  were  aware  of  the  ceremony  having  been 
gone  through  ;  but  endeavoured  to  have  it  pronounced  void,  took  their  child 
to  Paris,  and  married  her  at  Wiesbaden  on  16th  to  Count  Batthyany.  Dr. 
Rosenberg  at  once  went  in  search  of  the  bridegroom,  who  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  fight  with  Dr.  Rosenberg  on  the  ground  of  the  latter's  social  posi- 
tion ;  but  a  jury  of  honour  having  decided  that  Dr.  Rosenberg  was  entitled  to 
satisfaction,  the  meeting  took  place.  Two  shots  were  tired  by  each  of  the 
C(^)mbatants  without  effect  ;  at  the  third  Count  Batthyany  fell  dead,  the  bullet 
having  entered  his  temple. 

24.  According  to  an  ofiicial  return  of  the  Company  of  Jesus ,  it  appeared 
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that  the  live  provinces  into  which  the  order  is  divided  oompriBed  11,058 
members,  as  priests,  professors,  and  coadjutors.  Of  these  France  claimed 
2,798  ;  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  2,165  ;  Spain 
and  Asia,  1,933 ;  England  and  the  United  States,  1,895 ;  and  Italy,  1,558. 

25.  The  first  Cabinet  Council  of  the  Kecess  held. 

29.  An  International  Trades  Union  Congress  assembled  at  PariB,  and 
continued  to  hold  meetings  throughout  the  week.  To  the  English  delegates 
were  accorded  the  posts  of  honour  in  spite  of  their  total  divergence  from  the 
views  of  the  foreign  workmen.  The  latter  desired  State  intervention  in 
trade  disputes,  whilst  the  former  recommended  association  and  self-help. 

30.  Two  explosions  took  place  on  the  Underground  Railway  about  8  p.m.; 
one  between  Praed  Street  and  Edgware  Koad  (7-52  p.m.),  and  the  other 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Bridge  (8.6  p.m.)  By  the  latter, 
which  occurred  just  behind  a  train  entering  Charing  Cross  Station,  no  injury 
was  done  to  life  or  limb,  but  a  portion  of  the  tunnel  was  wrecked,  and 
much  damage  done  to  property.  By  the  former,  which  took  place  just  after 
the  train  had  started,  the  occupants  of  the  last  three  carriages  were  serioualy 
injured,  and  the  rolling  stock  and  part  of  the  station  vrrecked.  Although  no 
arrests  were  made  in  spite  of  the  large  reward  offered,  the  police  obtained 
Buflicient  evidence  to  connect  the  outrages  with  the  Fenian  party. 

—  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  addressed  a  crowded  meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall 
on  the  **  Land  for  the  People."  His  si)eech  was  well  received,  and  the 
reception  accorded  to  the  speaker  was  most  enthusiastic. 

—  The  goods  steamer  Hobjhead^  belonging  to  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company,  came  into  collision  in  a  fog  with  the  German 
ship  AUiamhia,  twenty  miles  off  Holyhead.  The  German  sliip  sank  almost 
immediately,  seven  out  of  twenty-two  of  the  crew  being  saved  by  the  steamer's 
boats.  After  a  short  interval  the  steamer  also  foundered,  but  all  her 
passcngei's  and  crew,  except  one  sailor  and  a  boy,  were  picked  up  by  a 
passing  schooner,  and  brought  into  Holyhead. 

—  Great  failures  in  the  cotton  trade  reported  from  Liverpool ;  the 
liabilities  of  the  head  of  the  cotton  **  Comer,"  Mr.  Morris  Ranger,  being 
estimated  at  above  half  a  million  sterling. 

31.  The  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  closed  with  great 
ceremonial  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition,  from  May  14  to  its  close,  was  2,703,051,  exclusive  of  over 
20,000  present  on  the  opening  day. 

—  At  Wittenberg  and  Worms  the  3CGth  anniversary  of  Luther's  protest 
against  the  Papacy  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  the  principal  incident  being 
a  historic  procession  from  Luther's  Oak  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  perform- 
ance at  Worms  of  a  play  representing  the  chief  acts  of  the  Reformer's  life. 
At  various  other  places  in  Germany  with  wliich  Luther  had  been  connected 
there  were  fetes. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  large  cotton  warehouse  at  Savannah,  ultimately 
spreading  over  an  area  of  half  a  si^jUiire  mile.  Three  hundred  houses,  chiefly 
of  wood,  belonging  to  the  negroes,  and  cotton  bales  to  the  value  of  a 
million  dollars,  wore  destroyed.  Not  more  than  ten  lives  were  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  but  upwards  of  1,500  persons  were  rendered  homelesst 
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NOVEMBER. 

1.  The  annual  Municipal  elections  throughout  England  and  Wales  resulted 
generally  in  favour  of  the  Conservative  party,  they  gaining  84  seats  as  compared 
with  56  won  by  the  Liberals.  The  Irish  Nationalists  were  beaten  by  the 
Liberals  at  Liverpool ;  the  teetotallers  were  victorious  at  Doncaster,  Hull, 
and  Dewsbury ;  whilst  at  Godalming  the  supporters  of  electric  lighting 
defeated  the  gas  adherents. 

—  Riots  occurred  at  Londonderry,  in  consequence  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  Dawson)  visiting  that  city  with  the  object  of  delivering  an 
address  on  the  franchise  question.  His  visit  was  supported  by  the  Nation- 
alist party,  but  strongly  opposed  by  the  Orangemen  of  the  place  and 
neighbourhood,  who  occupied  the  Corporation  Hall  when  the  lecture  was  to 
have  been  delivered.  In  the  riot  which  ensued  a  carpenter  and  a  boy  were 
shot. 

—  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  a  letter  to  his  clergy,  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  **  Pastoral  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  a  new  ecclesiastical 
union  **  for  the  higher  fulfilment  of  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest." 

—  The  army  of  Hicks  Pasha,  11,000  strong,  despatched  by  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  to  disperse  the  insurgent  force  of  the  Mahdi,  and  to  subdue  the 
Soudan,  utterly  destroyed  near  El  Obeid,  above  the  Fifth  Cataract.  The 
army  was  led  by  a  treacherous  guide  into  a  narrow  defile  where  the  guns 
were  useless.  After  three  days*  fighting,  worn  out  by  thirst  and  fatigue,  it 
was  incapable  of  further  resistance,  and  was  massacred  to  a  man.  A  number  of 
English  officers,  Mr.  O'Donovan,  the  Merv  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  and  about  1,200  Europeans  of  various  nationalities,  were  among  the 
killed.     One  man  only  escaped. 

2.  A  fire  broke  out  at  the  Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton  Street,  by  which 
the  dome  of  the  roof  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  much  damage  done  to 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

3.  The  polling  for  the  election  of  the  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  resulted  as  follows  : — Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  1,035  ;  Mr.  G.  0. 
Trevelyan,  M.P.,  983  ;  Emeritus  Prof essor  Blackie,  236. 

—  A  great  fire  broke  out  at  5  a.m.  at  Messrs.  Lyne's  timber  yard, 
Haggerston,  and  continued  to  rage  for  upwards  of  sixty  hours  with  but  little 
abatement.  An  enormous  mass  of  timber  prepared  for  firewood  caught  fire, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  to  extinguish  the  burning  mass  were  quite 
ineffectual.      Nearly   thirty  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were  rendered 

uninhabitable  by  the  heat  and  from  the  danger  of  the  falling  embers. 

Almost  simultaneously  a  great  fire  broke  out  at  Glasgow,  destroying  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Wylie  &  Co.,  cabinetmakers,  and  extending  to  many 
r)f  the  surrounding  buildings. 

4.  A  statue  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  work  of  Gustave  Dor^,  unveiled  in 
Paris,  on  the  Place  Malesherbes,  in  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of 
distinguished  artists  and  literary  personages. 

5.  The    funeral    of    Fraulein  Wegner,   the   soiihrette  of    the  Wallner 
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Tlieatro  at  Berlin,  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp.  The  Emperor  was 
represented  by  his  Private  Secretary  ;  the  Intendant-Genoral  of  Theatres, 
the  leading  members  of  the  Berlin  theatrical  companies,  acoompanied  the 
procession,  which  was  received  at  the  cemetery  by  a  crowd  of  20,000  penons. 

6.  A  serious  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Pewtress,  export 
packers.  Cannon  Street  and  Laurence  Pountney  Hill ;  and  another  at  High 
Street,  Kingsland,  by  which  twelve  houses  and  their  contents  were  destroyed. 

—  At  Rome  the  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fomm  brought 
to  light  the  celebrated  Atrium  Vestte,  with  inscriptions  in  honour  of  three  of 
the  Vostales  Maximte.  The  whole  of  the  buildings,  sculptures,  &c.  discovered 
dated  from  about  the  fourth  century  of  the  present  era. 

6.  A  detachment  of  the  Egjrptian  army,  500  strong,  sent  to  restore  order 
in  the  Soudan,  completely  routed  by  the  insurgents  at  Tokkar.  Lieutenant 
Moncrieff,  British  Consul  at  Suakim,  was  amongst  the  killed,  fifteen  persons 
only  escaping  from  the  Bedouins,  who  pursued  the  conquered  troops  for  days, 

7.  A  terrible  colliery  explosion,  involving  the  loss  of  sixty-seven  lives, 
took  place  at  Monkfield  Colliery,  near  Accrington. 

—  Excavations  at  Taplow  Court,  near  Maidenhead,  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  **  Viking's  "  tomb.  Of  the  body  scarcely  any  recognisable  traoes 
were  discovered,  and  the  iron  spear  and  sword  by  his  side  crumbled  to  dust  on 
being  touched,  but  the  gold  ornaments  were  found  to  be  in  a  high  state  of 
perfection. 

—  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bumham,  Essex,  obtained 
an  injunction  to  restrain  a  fisherman  from  parting  with,  damaging,  or  destroy- 
ing a  whale,  thirty-five  feet  long,  which  the  latter  had  caught  in  the  river 
Crouch,  and  had  exhibited  to  the  public. 

8.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  birthday,  by  the  Jewish  calendar  (8th  Chesvan), 
and  his  entry  upon  his  hundredth  year,  celebrated  at  Ramsgate  with  great 
rejoicings.  Congratulatory  messages  sent  by  the  Queen  and  other  distin- 
guished persons. 

9.  The  speakers  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  at  the  Guildhall,  in  addition 
to  the  members  of  the  Ministry,  included  the  French  Ambassador  (M. 
Waddington),  who  spoke  in  English,  and  M.  de  Lesseps. 

—  Of  the  mayors  elected  throughout  England  and  Wales,  the  Liberals 
claimed  106,  and  the  Conservatives  99,  whilst  in  16  cases  no  political  opinions 
were  given.  At  Romsey  both  the  nominees  declined  to  accept  office  if 
elected  ;  whilst  at  St.  Ives  there  was  a  tie  between  the  outgoing  mayor  and 
a  new  candidate.  Each  candidate  having  in  the  first  instance  voted  for  him- 
self, the  outgoing  mayor's  right  to  give  a  casting  vote  in  his  own  favour,  and 
thereby  reseating  himself,  was  challenged. 

10.  The  400th  anniversary  of  Luther's  birth  celebrated  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  Germany,  and  by  the  Protestant  communities  of  France  and 
other  countries. 

12.  The  Lord  Mayor  notified  that  the  use  of  the  Mansion  House  for  a 
lecture  on  Luther  by  the  Hof prediger  Stocker,  president  of  the  Anti-Semitic 
Committee  of  Berlin,  would  be  withdrawn. 

—  A  fire,  originating  in  the  principal  hotel,  occurred  at  Shenandoah, 
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Pennsylvania,  a  flourishing  mining  town,  which  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  and  1,300  persons  rendered  homeless. — On  the  same  day  a  terrible 
fire  broke  out  at  a  largo  clothing  manufactory  at  Charleston,  in  which  several 
lives  were  lost. 

12.  A  collision  took  place  at  Maryhill  Station,  near  Glasgow,  a  passenger 
train  running  into  a  half-shunted  mineral  train.  Thirteen  persons  were 
injured,  and  much  damage  done  to  the  rolling  stock. 

13.  The  Colston  Festival  at  Bristol  was  celebrated  by  the  annual  banquets — 
the  **  Anchor"  being  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  Mr.  S.  Morley, 
M.P.,  and  the  leading  local  Liberals  ;  the  ** Dolphin"  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  Right  Hon.  James  Lowther,  M.P.,  and  many  other  distinguished 
Conservatives. 

—  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  went  in  state  to  Croydon,  to  lay 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Croydon  Hospital.  This  was  the 
first  official  visit  paid  to  Croydon  by  Royalty  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

—  The  Union  Canal  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  burst  near 
Murchiston,  rapidly  filling  up  the  cutting  just  completed  for  the  Edinburgh 
suburban  line,  and  spreading  across  the  fields  towards  Leith.  Considerable 
damage  was  done  to  property,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

—  The  Raglan  Music  Hall,  Union  Street,  Borough,  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  fire  was  not  observed  until  5  a.m.,  at  which  time  there  were  only  two 
caretakers  on  the  premises,  both  of  whom  escaped. 

14.  The  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  entertained  at  a  grand  banquet 
M.deLesseps,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  others  interested  in  shipping  and  commerce. 

—  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  took  the  chief  part  in  presenting  the  old 
colours  of  various  Scottish  regiments  to  the  authorities  of  St.  Giles'  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. 

15.  A  strike,  with  the  approbation  of  the  trade  union,  made  at  Leicester 
against  the  employment  at  their  own  homes  of  Jews  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade.  The  union  delegates  sustained  their  views,  although  many  of  the 
principal  employers  in  the  trade  were  Jews. 

—  Herr  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  announced  his  intention  of 
introducing  a  Bill  for  the  legalisation  of  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians. 

—  The  election  for  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  the  Glasgow  University 
terminated  as  follows  :— Right  Hon.  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.  (Liberal),  797  ; 
Marquess  of  Bute  (Conservative),  690;  Professor  Ruskin  (Independent),  319. 

16.  At  Paris,  a  youth  named  Currieu,  by  trade  a  baker,  armed  with  a 
revolver,  forced  himself  into  the  reception-room  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  demanding  to  see  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
declaring  himself  commissioned  by  a  secret  society  at  Lille  to  assassinate  the 
members  of  the  Government. 

17.  The  Theatre  Royal,  Darlington,  burned  to  the  ground  early  this 
morning.  A  performance  of  the  **  Ticket-of -Leave  Man,"  concluding  with  a 
display  of  fireworks,  had  been  given  on  the  preceding  evening. 

18.  The  steamer  Parisot  burnt  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  fire  was 
discovered  just  before  daybreak,  and  the  ship  at  once  run  ashore,  the 
majority  of  the  crew  escaping  in  their  night-clothes.     The  ship  and  cargo, 
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Including  3,504  halet  of  cotton,  valued  at  250,000  doli.,  complatolj  dm- 
•troyed. 

19.  The  piercing  of  the  Arlberg  Tunnel,  commenced  in  1880,  brought  to 
a  conclusion  in  two  ycArs  leu  than  the  contract  time.  The  tunnal,  whidi 
is  the  thinl  great  boring  made  thDUgh  the  Aliie,  is  C  miloa  long,  M  com- 
pared  with  the  Mount  Conis,  7^  miles,  which  touk  13  years  to  oomplete, 
and  the  St.  Oothard,  0^  miles,  which  t<x>k  3  years  to  pierce. 

21.  Shortly  after  midnight  Eilward  West4m  the  pedestrian  left  West- 
minster  Bridge  on  his  undertaking  to  walk  fifty  miles  every  day  for  a 
hundred  days,  Sundays  and  Cliristmas  Day  excepted,  and  to  lecture  each 
day  in  support  of  the  Temperance  cause. 

22.  The  Ilectorsliip  i»f  St.  Andrews  I'niversity  conferred  upon  the 
United  StAtes  Amkiswulnr,  Mr.  .1.  Huitsol]  Lntwell,  by  100  voU^s,  againit  82 
polled  by  Mr.  (Jilwon,  M.P.  f«»r  the  Tniveniity  of  Dublin. 

—  The  vacancy  for  tlie  city  of  York  occasional  by  the  death  tjf  Mr. 
Leeman  (LiU'Ril)  tilled  )»y  tlu*  ri-tum  of  Sir  Freil.  (S.  Milnvr,  Ilart.  (Ciin- 
Bcn'ative),  by  3,!>48  votes,  (U'ainst  Mr.  F.  L<K:kwo(Kl,  Q.C.  (LiberalX  ^^o 
polled  3,1>27. 

24.  A  school  of  art,  under  tlio  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Herkomer,  A.R.A.« 
opened  at  Bushey  (Herts),  having  for  its  object  the  more  systematic  trftiniiig 
of  art  students  ou  the  principle  of  uAa«tciati<»n. 

20.  ''  Eva^iiatii>n  Day/*  the  hmt  i>f  thf  Hi*rics  of  centennial  ceremoniea  in 
the  United  States  which  Ci>ininfnct'd  in  1^7<>,  celcbratiHl  by  a  great  public 
dispLiy,  esi>eci.illy  at  New  York,  whence  on  thin  day  the  British  troope  io 
17H.')  were  finally  withdrawn.  A  Matiu*  of  W:tBhin'^t«»n  wjis  unveiled  in  fnmt 
of  the  buildini^  in  Wall  Street  (Now  York)  where  Washington  t(K>k  the  o«th 
as  first  Pn^sident. 

—  The  intennvnt  <>f  Sir  William  Siemens  t4N.»k  place  at  Kental  Green 
Cemetery,  precedt^il  by  an  ini]M>iiin^  funeral  sen-ice  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
which  representjitives  i»f  the  various  scientific  b<Klies,  the  lUiyal  family,  the 
Cabinet,  Ac,  attende^l. 

—  Prince  Priinlanir,  Envi»y  of  the  Kin^j  of  Slam,  invMtiMl,  at  his  reaidenc« 
in  Limdon,  with  the  rank  of  Phra  Wunirs  Tir<ic.  The  insignia  termed  of  the 
Golden  Vases  acconiiwinietl  the  ir<ddt'n  diplomas,  which  were  brought  hf  a 
special  nii.^*«i<in  from  the  Kim;.  They  coni«iHted  tif  a  plate  of  gold  un  which 
were  in.^TilHMl  thf  name  and  h«>ni>urs  «>f  Prince  Prisdang,  the 
of  the  family  onler  and  **(  that  **{  the  ('r>wn  of  Siam. 

27.  Htnr>*  Watters,  a  Ht*>ck]»r'»ktr,  tried  f«»r  c«>niplicity  in  the 
Plate  lUnk  fraudn,**  which  had  lt*<l  to  tlu-  th«ft  liy  the  manager  Warden, 
and  their  dLHi>«is;iI  i>n  thf  St*»ck  Kxchan^v  by  Wutti-rs.  nf  li«indstii  the  value  vi 
12(»,i«W/.  pH.th  thf  accused  wvn-  f«-iind  i^'uilly  (Warden  on  24th),  and 
sentenc«  d  t"»  tweUe  y«'ai"s'  p«-nal  M-rvituib'. 

-  The  **  Uird.s"  "f  An»t'>phant  ^  |>erf«iniK«l  in  the  «iri'.{inal  iSrvck  at  the 
Theatre  Uoyalf  Cambridiji'.  by  iiu  luU-m  and  undt-n^mduatea  uf  the 
I'nivf n*ity ;  tin*  chief  |i;iit  ..f  IVitlut.iiniA  w:ui  iKrf"niie«l  by  Mr.  Jamea,  nl 
Kin'^'n  Odlei^e,  and  anii»ni:  thf  ..th.ix  tli-.M-  ..f  KiK-lpidfN  (Mr  Newton),  and 
tif  the  ILmijhmh*  (Mr.  PiT«'i).  werf  iiii>f»t  apptfi-iati*d. 

:mi.  Tlie  flfVAtion  of  Mr.  Alfntl  Tfiiny!i4»n  (Poi't  Laureate)  tt*  the 
as  lUron  Tennynon  annutincfil. 
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30.  At  New  York,  the  Windsor  Theatre,  in  Bowery  Street,  burned  to  the 
ground,  the  flames  extending  to  the  adjoining  Hartman's  Hotel,  which  was 
also  destroyed.  The  audience  had  just  quitted  the  theatre  when  the  fire 
broke  out. 

—  The  sale  of  the  Beckford  Libraiy,  having  occupied  forty  days, 
spread  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  brought  to  a  close.  The  total  sum 
realised  was  over  73,5002. 

—  The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  gave  judgment  in 
the  c^e  of  Pobbs  v.  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company,  laying  down  the 
principle  that  the  **  annual  value,"  not  the  actual  rent  paid  by  a  sub- 
tenant of  premises,  yrsa^  tP  be  the  basis  of  the  water-rate  assessment. 


DECEMBER. 

1.  The  trial  of  O'Donnell,  lasting  two  days,  for  the  murder  of  the  informer 
Carey  brought  to  a  close  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  jury  retired  at  seven 
o'clock,  and,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  hours,  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  O'Donnell,  on  being  removed  after  sentence,  struggled  violently, 
protesting  loudly  against  his  fate. 

2.  Serious  riotings  took  place  at  Newry  and  at  Wexford.  At  the  former 
the  Nationalists  attacked  the  Orangemen,  and  at  the  latter  the  Roman 
Catholics  sacked  a  theatre  where  an  evangelistic  service  was  being  held. 

3.  Binns,  the  hangman  appointed  in  succession  to  Marwood,  censured  by 
the  prison  authorities  at  Liverpool  for  his  conduct  at  the  execution  of  Henry 
Dutton,  whose  pulse  did  not  cease  until  eight  minutes  after  the  bolt  had 
been  withdrawn. 

—  Five  hundred  farmers,  representing  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  gave  notice  prohibiting  hunting  over  their  lands  by 
the  Curraghmore  hounds. 

4.  The  offer  of  the  Speakership,  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry  Brand,  G.C.B., 
made  to  Mr.  Goschen,  by  whom  it  was  declined  in  consequence  of  his 
defective  eyesight,  which  the  doctors  pronounced  incurable. 

—  The  case  of  Priestman  v.  Whalley,  which  involved  the  validity  of  the 
propounded  will  of  a  Mr.  Whalley,  of  Leominster,  closed  after  fourteen 
days'  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  a  special  jury.  The  will  was 
declared  to  be  a  forgery,  and  a  compromise  made  with  the  next-of-kin 
declared  to  have  been  obtained  by  fraud. 

—  The  remains  of  Captain  T.  B.  Hanham,  who  had  died  in  the  previous 
week,  cremated  in  a  private  furnace  attached  to  his  house  at  Maniston,  near 
Sturminster  Newton,  Dorset.  In  about  a  couple  of  hours  the  coflin  and 
body  were  completely  destroyed,  without  causing  the  least  inconvenience  to 
the  neighbours. 

5.  At  Constantinople  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the  Haskieni  quarter, 
inhabited  by  Jews  and  Turks.  Six  hundred  houses,  four  synagogues,  thirty 
shops,  and  a  Greek  church  were  destroyed. 

G.  At  Brussels,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  a 

JD 
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firo  broke  out  in  the  building  known  as  Palais  de  la  Nation,  and,  xapldl^ 
extending,  destroyed  the  Chamber,  the  library,  and  many  of  the  adjoiniiig 
offices.  One  gasman  was  killed  and  two  firemen  injured.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  was  the  gas,  which  ignited  the  framework  of  the  cupola.  The  building 
had  been  erected  in  1778  by  Maria  Theresa  for  the  Brabant  State*.  The 
damage  done  was  estimated  at  over  12  millions  of  francs.  The  Charter  of 
1830  and  all  the  State  papers  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Belgian 
Independence  were  destroyed,  and  the  country  was  thus  left  without  a  Con- 
stitution. 

7.  At  Rome,  in  the  fields  behind  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  a  duel  fought 
with  the  sword  between  Signor  Nicotera,  a  former  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
Signor  Levito,  Secretary-General  of  the  Interior,  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offered  by  the  former.  Signor  Nicotera  thought  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
decoration  of  a  man  who  had  libelled  him,  and  took  very  violent  means  of 
expressing  his  displeasure,  spitting  in  the  face  of  Signor  Levito  in  public. 
Both  combatants  were  wounded,  but  Signor  Nicotera  only  slightly.  Signor 
Nicotera's  original  intention  had  been  to  challenge  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Signor  Depretis,  but,  on  account  of  his  age,  he  had  sought  redress 
from  his  subordinate.  The  combatants  fought  so  desperately  that,  after 
both  were  wounded,  their  seconds  had  great  difficulty  in  putting  a  stop  to 
further  fighting. 

8.  A  white  elephant,  purchased  by  Mr.  Bamum  from  the  King  of  Sism 
for  40,000^.,  left  Rangoon  by  the  steamer  Tenasserim  for  London,  en  route  to 
New  York. 

10.  The  gold  medal  and  travelling  studentship  of  the  Royal  Academy  for 
historical  painting  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Mouat,  London,  and  that  for  sculpture 
to  Mr.  W.  Bates. 

—  The  Czar  while  out  hunting  met  with  a  serious  accident,  the  horses 
having  run  away  and  overturned  the  sledge,  and  the  Czar,  it  was  stated,  had 
received  a  violent  contusion  of  the  right  shoulder,  injuring  the  ligaments. 
No  news  of  the  accident  transpired  for  ten  days  after  its  event,  when  it  was 
ascribed  to  Nihilist  design  and  attack. 

11.  The  Upper  House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  rejected  by  109  votes  to 
103  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  Ministry  for  legalising  marriages  between  Jews 
and  Christians. 

—  According  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  the  cost  of  promoting  and 
opposing  local  Bills  before  Parliament,  from  1872  to  1882  inclusive,  amounted 
to  4,664,874/.,  thus  apportioned  :--Railway  Bills,,  promoting,  2,602,6672., 
opposing,  807,068/.  ;  Gas,  promoting,  302,672/.,  opposing,  44,0862. ;  Water, 
promoting,  312,366/.,  opposing,  65,045/. 

—  At  a  banquet  given  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  Mr.  Pamell  was  pre- 
sented with  a  cheque  for  37,000/.,  the  outcome  of  the  PameU  Testimonial 
Fund,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  Ireland. 

—  Tlie  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  ship  Toi^gariro  arrived  at  Port 
Chalmers  in  forty  days  nine  hours'  steaming,  the  fastest  passage  from  Eng- 
land to  New  Zealand  on  record.     It  was  the  ship's  maiden  voyage. 

12.  Some  hours  before  daybreak  a  terrific  gale  swept  across  T^!"g1<md 
from  west  to  east,  doing  considerable  damage  in  the  southern  suburbs  of 
London,  but  still  more  in  the  Midland  counties  and  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland.     A  portion  of  the  stone  wall  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  was  blown 
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down,  together  with  numerous  factory  chimneys  at  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and 
Manchester,  and  churches  at  Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood  ;  whilst  round 
the  coast  great  loss  of  property  and  life  occurred,  including  a  large  fleet  of 
Dublin  herring- boats.  At  Manchester,  where  five  lives  were  lost,  a  surgeon 
in  the  act  of  setting  a  woman's  arm,  broken  in  the  gale,  was  struck  by  a 
piece  of  falling  chimney  entering  the  room — his  thigh  was  broken,  and  he 
survived  only  three  days. 

12.  The  election  at  Ipswich,  consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Cob- 
bold  (Conservative),  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  H.  W.  West  (Liberal),  by 
3,266  votes,  over  Sir  W.  Charley  (Conservative),  2,816. 

—  Order  in  Council  issued,  fixing  the  duration  of  the  Long  Vacation  from 
August  13  to  October  23,  a  reduction  of  ten  days  in  its  length. 

13.  Lord  Granville  accepted,  on  behalf  of  the  City  Liberal  Club,  the 
statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  T.  Onslow  Ford,  presented  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Currie. 

14.  At  Philadelphia  (U.S.)  a  detachment  of  the  Salvation  Army  arrested 
for  noisily  conducting  their  street  services.  The  judge  ordered  that  the 
Army  might  use  the  steps  of  the  Old  State  House  for  praying,  preaching, 
and  singing,  but  must  not  parade  the  public  thoroughfares,  beating 
drums,  &o. 

—  The  Standard  Theatre  at  New  York,  where  Messrs.  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  operas  had  been  first  produced  in  America,  caught  fire  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  performance,  and  in  a  few  hours  scarcely  any- 
thing but  the  walls  remained. 

—  The  greater  part  of  the  temporary  buildings  in  the  Great  Square  of 
Alexandria  destroyed  by  fire. 

15.  Herr  Hlubeck,  the  Police  Superintendent  of  Florisdorf,  a  suburb  of 
Vienna,  murdered  on  his  return  from  a  meeting  of  Socialist  working-men. 

—  Judgment  given  on  the  application  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Belt 
V.  Lawes.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  was  satisfied  with  the  verdict  and  damages 
awarded  (5,000^)  ;  Mr.  Justice  Denman  found  no  ground  for  disturbing  the 
verdict  as  against  the  weight  of  evidence  or  misdirection  of  the  judge,  but 
thought  damages  should  be  reduced  to  5002.  ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge 
thought  the  damages  excessive,  and  that  there  had  been  a  gross  miscarriage 
of  justice  in  the  first  trial. 

16.  The  Spanish  mail  steamer  San  At^gtuiin  (2,948  tons),  having  on 
board  four  passengers  and  seventy-eight  officers  and  men,  burnt  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  on  her  voyage  from  Corunna  to  Liverpool.  Three  boats  were  lowered 
and  filled,  but  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  sea  only  two  boat-loads  wer« 
rescued  by  passing  ships. 

17.  Patrick  O'Donnell,  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  James  Carey  the  informer,  hanged  in  Newgate.  Efforts  had  been  made 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  for  a  reprieve  ;  but  the  law  was  allowed 
to  take  its  course.  O'Donnell  died  without  making  any  statement  with 
regard  to  his  associates  (if  any)  in  the  murder. 

18.  Joseph  Poole  executed  in  Richmond  Gaol  at  Dublin.  He  was  a 
prominent  Fenian,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  James 
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Kenny  in  Seville  Place,  a  brother  Fenian  who  was  Biupected  of  liATiiig 
given  information  to  the  police. 

18.  The  anniversary  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Deny  cdebrated  with  oon- 
siderable  ceremonial,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  imposed.  The  eflBgy  <tf 
Lundy  the  traitor  was  burned  by  a  mob,  although  every  effort  had  been 
made  by  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  figure  into  the 

city. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  at  the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Lisbon,  destrpyiiigi 
amongst  other  things,  the  training  brig  Camoetia, 

19.  Trieste  new  harbour  works,  which  had  been  fifteen  yean  in  pro- 
gress, and  on  which  upwards  of  three  millions  'sterling  had  been  expended, 
completed. 

20.  Wilhelm  Wolff  and  Edouard  Bondurand,  charged  with  having  in 
their  possession  explosives  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  with  the  object  id 
blowing  up  the  German  Embassy,  after  repeated  remands,  committed  for 
trial. 

21.  The  trial  of  ten  persons  concerned  in  the  dynamite  outrages  at 
Glasgow  concluded  ;  the  five  ringleaders  were  sentenced  by  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  the  remaining  five  for  seven  years. 

22.  Shocks  of  earthquake,  accompanied  by  subterranean  rumbUngs, 
experienced  at  Lisbon,  doing  but  little  damage. 

—  A  number  of  the  working-men  of  Derby  went  to  Hawarden  Oaatle 
to  present  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  dessert  service  of  Derby  china,  specially 
designed  and  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  The  service  was  produced  by 
the  Derby  Crown  Porcelain  Works,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Richard  Lunn,  the  art  director  of  the  factory.  The  characters  reproduced 
on  the  porcelain  were  from  sketches  made  by  Count  Holtzendorff,  and 
represented  Derbyshire  scenery. 

23.  At  Brussels  the  Magasins  du  Printemps,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Nord, 
totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Holy  Synod  and  General  Assembly  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  held  at  Constantinople,  the  Greek  Patriarch 
Joachim  III.  resigned  his  office,  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  Porte 
towards  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church. 

24.  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  resignation  of  George  Washington  of 
his  command  of  the  United  States  army  celebrated  as  a  general  holiday 
throughout  the  Union. 

—  The  Great  Western  Railway  Company's  mail  steamer  iSou^  oflreland^ 
running  between  Weymouth  and  Cherbourg,  went  ashore  during  the  fog  on 
the  Kimmeridge  rocks,  about  fifteen  miles  off  Weymouth.  No  lives  were 
lost,  but  the  cargo  was  much  injured. 

2G.  Riot  occurred  at  Harbour  Grace,  Newfoundland,  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Orangemen  of  that  place.  Four  men  were  killed  and  a 
number  of  them  seriously  injured. 

—  According  to  the  Vienna  Presse  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Oon- 
stantinovitch,  for  some  time  living  in  exile  in  Turkestan,  made  an  attempt 
to  escape  into  India.  He  was  closely  pursued  and  overtaken  by  General 
ALramoff,  and  brought  back  to  his  place  of  confinement. 
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27.  Dickens's  **  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  being  14  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  ordered  to  be  demolished  by  the  Board  of  Works  as  in  dan- 
gerous condition.  For  some  years  it  had  been  used  as  a  storehouse  for 
waste  paper. 

28.  About  500  Paris  students  met  at  the  Salle  de  I'Ermitage  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  redress  from  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
Le  cri  <ki  PeupUy  for  an  article  insulting  the  student  body.  Four  of  the 
number  were  selected  to  demand  from  the  editor  of  the  paper  reparation 
by  arms. 

29.  The  chief  of  the  Russian  secret  police,  Colonel  Soudakin,  and  his 
principal  assistant,  an  officer  of  the  gendarmes,  found  murdered  in  a  room 
of  a  house  on  the  Newsky  Prospect. 

—  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie,  on  whom  a  sentence  of  deprivation  had 
been  pronounced  by  Lord  Penzance  on  July  21,  resigned  the  living  of  St. 
Peter's,  London  Docks,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  having  ceased  to 
pay  the  stipend  from  the  date  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches. 

30.  The  parish  church  of  East  Hanningfield,  near  Chelmsford,  of  which 
a  portion  dated  from  the  sixteenth  century,  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
east  window  alone  being  preserved. 

—  The  remains  of  the  Austrian  General  d'Aspre  brought  from  the 
cemetery  at  Padua,  placed  with  great  ceremony  in  the  heroes'  vault  of  the 
Ruhmeshall  at  Wetzdorf ,  beside  the  bodies  of  Radetzky  and  Wimp£fen,  his 
companions  in  arms. 

31.  Failure  announced  of  the  firm  of  A.  and  H.  Brogden,  ironmasters, 
&c.,  with  liabilities  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 

—  A  demonstration  made  against  a  Jesuit  missionary  whilst  preaching 
at  St.  Johannes'  Kirch,  at  Vienna  ;  a  panic  ensued,  and  many  people  were 
severely  injured  in  attempting  to  leave  the  church. 
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LITERATURE. 

In  the  front  rank  amongst  the  books  of  science  which  have  appeared  daring 
the  year  a  place  must  be  accorded  to  a  Manual  of  Patholory,  by  Joseph 
Coates,  M.D.  (Longmans),  a  closely  but  clearly  printed  volume  of  900 
pages,  illustrated  by  339  excellent  woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  original, 
while  others  are  copied  from  well-known  and  acknowledged  home  and 
foreign  authorities.  The  work  covers  the  whole  field  of  pathology,  and, 
judging  from  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  micro-organisms,  tumours, 
Bright's  disease,  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  is  well  up  to  date 
(1883),  and  the  newest  discoveries  and  theories  of  pathologists  are  stated 
in  clear  and  intelligible  language,  and  entirely  without  bias.  Recognising 
the  natural  connection  which  exists  between  physiology,  histology,  general 
pathology,  and  {pathological  anatomy  the  author  has  added  very  much  to 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  work  as  a  text-book  and  work  of  reference  by 
introducing  a  concise  account  of  the  healthy  structure  and  functions  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body,  which  serves  to  show  more  clearly  the  patho- 
logical condition  induced  by  disease.  The  addition  of  general  pathology — 
usually  dealt  with  in  works  on  surgery  or  medicine — biings  pathological 
anatomy  and  histology  into  direct  connection  with  the  practice  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  healing  art,  and  this  practical  tendency  of  the  book  is  still 
further  emphasised  by  occasional  references  to  the  action  of  therapeutical 
agents.  In  the  absence  of  special  references  to  authorities  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  parts  of  the  work  are  based  on  the  author^s  investigations  ;  but  while 
advantage  has  obviously  been  taken  of  all  sources  of  information,  every 
section  bears  the  stamp  of  his  individuality,  and  in  this  respect  the  work  is 
more  original  tlian  any  text-book  on  pathology  in  the  English  language.  No 
separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  rougher  operations  of  the 
posUmortem  room,  nor  to  the  delicate  and  complicated  manipulations  of 
preparing  and  staining  objects  for  the  microscope,  although  descriptions  of 
the  latter  kind  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  especially  in  the 
chapter  treating  on  parasites.  Dr.  Coates'  Manual  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
English  medical  literature,  and  it  is  a  work  which  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  to  medical  students,  as  containing  a  lucid 
account  of  the  position  of  the  science  as  it  now  stands,  and  as  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  further  observation  is  desirable,  and  likely  to  prove 
profitable  to  the  pathologist. 

Among  the  volumes  of  travel  which  every  year  seem  to  increase  in  number, 
and  vary  greatly  in  importance,  JLoross  Cliryse  (Sampson  Low)  holds  a 
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prominent  place.  It  is  a  record  of  a  journey  of  exploration,  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  Executive  Engineer,  through  the  South  China 
borderlands  from  Canton  to  Mandalay,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  trade 
extension  with  Indo-China.  The  author  disclaims  literary  pretension, 
stating  that  his  narrative  was  written  on  the  ground ;  and  certainly  the 
freshness  of  the  descriptions  justifies  his  excuse. 

It  is  a  most  readable  book  of  travels,  and  though  the  minutise  of  detail 
are  sometimes  excessive  and  mar  the  proportion  of  the  picture,  the  same 
excuse  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  made  for  his  literary  imperfections  must 
perforce  avail  here.  The  interest  to  those  who  are  not  naturally  lovers  of 
geographical  narrative  will  centre  in  the  views  on  trade  extension  set  forth 
in  chapters  17  and  18  of  vol.  ii. 

In  these  he  describes  the  products  of  the  Shan  and  Yunnan  countries, 
their  population,  and  absence  of  communication  ;  and  sets  forth  his  views  as 
to  the  railway  system  possible,  and  the  especial  importance  of  opening  out 
new  markets,  considering  the  pressure  of  the  French  on  Tonquin.  The 
comparative  value  of  the  different  trade  routes  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  few  who  have  special  knowledge  of  the  district,  but  the 
necessity  of  opening  up  the  Shan  country,  now  that  British  Burmah  has 
increased  so  enormously  in  trade  and  population,  is  admitted  by  all ;  and 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  detailed  experience  ought  to  go  far  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  the  most  practicable  scheme.  The  great  want  of  British  Burmah  seems  to 
be~population,  and  he  considers  that  Chinese  and  Shan  immigration  should 
be  looked  to  instead  of  that  from  India.  To  promote  this  there  must  of 
course  be  safe  thoroughfares,  and  the  particular  one  he  advocates,  from  the 
Irawada  Delta  through  the  south-west  frontier,  would  have  the  advantage  of 
opening  up  the  richest  part  of  Yunnan,  which  faces  British  Burmah,  as  well 
as  Northern  Siam  and  the  independant  Shan  country.  The  two  questions 
Mr.  Colquhoun  set  himself  to  solve  on  his  journey  were,  what  present  trade  is 
there,  and  what  prospective  trade  will  there  be,  if  proper  communications  are 
constituted,  and,  from  which  quarter  and  along  which  route  can  such  com- 
munication best  be  effected  ;  and  the  elucidation  of  both  these  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  volumes.  The  geography  of  Indo-China,  with  the  exception 
of  the  French  expedition  in  1868,  and  Mr.  Baber's  in  1876,  has  been  the 
subject  of  hardly  any  important  investigation.  The  idea  of  finding  a 
practicable  trade  route  occurred  to  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  1879,  when  second  in 
command  of  the  Government  of  India  mission  to  Siam  and  the  Shan  States. 
He  travelled  through  2,000  miles  of  unexplored  country,  with  a  friend, 
Charles  Wahab,  who  has  since  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  it  entailed,  and  the 
only  financial  help  he  had  came  from  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  narrative  of  his  experience  and  observation  apart  from  its  special 
purpose  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and  likely  to  interest  many  in  a  subject 
they  would  otherwise  avoid.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  there  are 
over  300  illustrations  of  dross,  manners  and  customs,  architecture  and 
scenery,  mostly  from  original  photographs  and  sketches. 

Tlie  Kand  of  the  Kion  and  Sun  (Macmillan)  is  the  title  of  a  book  on 
Persia,  written  by  C.  J.  Wills,  M.D.,  late  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia.  It  is  the  record  of  fifteen  years 
in  that  coimtry,  spent  at  Teheran,  Hamadan,  Kermansha,  Julfa,  Ispalian  and 
Shiraz,  with  one  interval  in  1876,  when  the  writer  came  home,  married,  and 
returned  with  his  wife.  He  found  it  however  no  place  for  ladies,  and  gave 
up  his  appointment  in  1881.  The  book  is  full  of  the  usual  desoriptive  narrative 
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of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and,  as  Persia  is  comparatiTely  untrodden 
ground,  much  of  this  has  considerable  novelty  for  the  reader. 

The  subject  of  the  fast  opening  commerce  with  Persia  might  well  have 
taken  a  more  important  part  in  the  author's  narrative  instead  of  being 
relegated  to  an  appendix  of  three  pages.  The  chief  necessity  before  it  can 
be  well  established  seems  to  be  the  opening  out  of  the  Kerun  River — the 
route  vi4  Ahway  to  Ispalian  and  Teheran.  The  demand  for  cotton,  doth, 
sugar,  &c.,  all  being  satisfied  by  Russia,  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
through  Russian  influence  that  Persia  steadfastly  keeps  her  country  doeed 
to  English  enterprise.  Mr.  Wills  recommends  in  addition  to  the  opening  of 
the  Kerun  River  that,  instead  of  only  having  native  agents  at  the  great 
commercial  centres,  we  should  have  English  consuls  to  protect  trade  and 
administer  justice. 

In  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  (Stanford)  Mr.  Tudor  has  been  fortunate 
in  finding  nearly  a  fresh  field  on  which  to  exercise  his  energies.  More 
interesting  islands  would  be  hard  to  find  than  these — rich  in  the  relics  of  a 
pre-historic  past,  with  a  special  history  of  their  own  extending  over  six 
centuries,  possessing  a  coast  scenery  which  for  grandeur  of  form  and  beauty  of 
colouring  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  British  Isles,  and  affording  in  the 
Northern  groups  the  most  interesting  fields  of  study  possible  to  the  geologiit 
and  mineralogist.  It  is  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to  these  numerous  points 
of  view  from  which  the  islands  can  be  considered  that  has  made  Mr.  Tudor's 
book  of  more  interest  for  the  historical  and  archaeological  student  than  for 
the  general  reader  of  books  of  travel  and  geography.  He  first  traces  the 
history  of  the  islands  through  their  Pictish  or  pre-historic  period,  then  as 
independent  dependencies  of  the  Norwegian  crown,  and  finally  as  annexed 
to  the  British  crown  and  administered  or  rather  oppressed  by  the  Stuarts. 
Of  the  fishing  and  agricultural  life  of  the  crofters,  their  superstitions  and 
language,  the  author  gives  a  most  detailed  and  interesting  account,  while  the 
geology  and  flora  of  the  islands  are  treated  in  separate  chapters  by  specialists 
in  each  subject.  The  geography  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  groups  is 
carefully  gone  into,  and  the  book  is  freely  illustrated  with  maps  and  drawings 
of  subjects  of  archsaological  and  pictorial  interest.  Mr.  Tudor  has  been 
long  known  to  the  "Field"  by  his  papers  on  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland — 
the  result  of  his  frequent  sojourns  in  these  islands — and  in  the  present 
volume  has  brought  their  past  and  present  condition  before  the  reader  with 
exhaustive  industry. 

It  ought  to  tempt  many  people  to  vary  their  summer  holidays,  and 
especially  anglers  to  try  their  luck  in  the  Shetland  lochs. 

A  book  of  similar  kind  and  importance  is  Mr.  Grifl^*s  account  of  OoreA 
the  Bermlt  XTation  (Allen).  He  gives  an  historical  outline  of  the  country 
from  before  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  year,  and  an  account  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  its  people.  His  record  is  not  one  of  personal 
experience,  but  Corean  and  Jaj^anese  life  have  much  in  common,  and  with 
the  latter  Mr.  Griffis  has  ample  acquaintance.  **Corea  has  for  centuries 
successfully  carried  out  the  policy  of  isolation.  Instead  of  a  peninsula  her 
rulers  have  striven  to  make  her  an  inaccessible  island  and  insulate  her  from 
the  shock  of  change."  Yet  from  Oorea  Japan  got  much  of  her  art,  letters  and 
civilisation,  and  though  more  allied  to  the  Japanese  than  to  the  Chinese  in 
language,  politics  and  social  customs,  Corea  is  different  from  either. 

The  land  of  morning  calm,  as  the  inhabitants  call  their  country,  was  first 
entered  by  Europeans  in  1627,  when  a  Dutch  crew  was  cast  ashore  ;  and  their 
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report  of  what  they  met  with  was  long  treated  with  the  same  contempt  as 
were  Polo's  stories  of  his  wanderings.  Divided  into  eight  provinces  Corea 
is  governed  by  a  king  under  the  suzerainty  of  China,  which  subjected  it  in 
1236.  He  appoints  his  successors  at  pleasure,  the  present  dynasty  having 
lasted  since  1392.  Political  parties,  we  learn,  are  of  great  power,  and  the 
nobles  have  gradually  compelled  the  royal  princes  to  take  up  a  position  of 
absolute  political  neutrality.  A  state  of  feudalism  exists,  but  serfdom  is 
gradually  declining,  and  the  spirit  of  association  which  is  abroad  everywhere 
prevails  among  the  Coreans  of  all  classes,  so  that  they  combine  for  independ- 
ence and  form  powerful  trades  unions.  Social  life,  however,  is  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Women  have  no  existence  except  as  instruments  of  pleasure  or  labour. 
They  are  absolutely  nameless,  and  are  called  simply  **  the  sister"  or  **the 
daughter ''  of  such  a  one  ;  marriage  is  a  matter  of  negotiation,  and  the  sexes 
are  separated  from  the  age  of  eight.  Of  the  details  of  outdoor  life  and 
employment,  burial,  diet  and  costume,  there  is  ample  to  interest  the  student 
of  comparative  sociology.  Paganism,  and  superstition,  Confucianism  and 
Buddhism  prevail,  though  Christianity  entered  in  the  present  century  with 
French  missionaries  in  1835,  many  of  whom  sufiered  martyrdom  later  on. 
The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  opening  up  of  treaties  with  Corea  by 
England,  America  and  China,  and  a  new  one  is  about  to  be  made  with 
England  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes. 

In  xrorth  ikmerioa  (Stanford)  Mr.  Stanford  has  issued  the  last 
volume  of  his  **  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel,"  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  the  most  complete  series  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  England, 
and  must  find  a  place  in  every  library. 

This  volume  is  not  so  exhaustive  as  that  on  Asia.  Both  Professor 
Hay  den,  who  has  undertaken  the  *  *  United  States,"  and  Professor  Selwyn,  who 
has  had  charge  of  *'  Canada,"  have  given  too  much  space  to  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  respective  countries  :  the  result  is  a  less  well-balanced  account  of  the 
different  departments  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  volumes.  Thus 
Professor  Hayden  subordinates  in  an  undue  degree  the  historical  and 
political  account  of  the  United  States  to  their  geological  and  physical  aspects, 
and  barely  deals  at  all  with  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  country ;  while 
Professor  Selwyn  makes  it  very  evident  that  his  particular  hobby  is  that 
Canada  is  the  best  country  for  immigration  that  the  world  offers.  But  of 
course  such  books  as  this  are  among  those  that  always  want  constant 
revision,  and  it  will  be  easy  in  subsequent  editions  to  bring  this  volume  up 
to  the  level  of  the  others.  This  series  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  to 
the  atlas,  and  the  maps  are  consequently  plentiful  and  thoroughly  well 
executed. 

Tlie  Golden  Chersonese  (Murray)  is  the  title  of  Miss  Bird's  last  account 
of  her  wanderings  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  We  find  the  same  picturesque 
description  and  power  of  depicting  natural  scenery  that  mark  her  other 
writings,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  different  parts  of  the  world 
enables  her  to  give  plenty  of  local  colour  to  her  account. 

Her  writing  is  always  fresh  and  characterised  by  humour  and  enthusiasm 
for  her  subject,  and  there  is  no  more  pleasant  companion  to  an  imaginative 
expedition  to  the  Tropics  than  this  experienced  traveller. 

Spain  comes  in  for  recommendation  to  the  tourist  through  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Gallenga,  in  his  Iberian  Reminisoences  (Chapman  and  Hall),  but  he 
might  have  made  a  much  better  book  about  it  than  he  has  done,  if  he  had 
not  circumscribed  his  aim.     His  object  is  not,  he  says,  to  make  a  historical 
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or  political  work,  but  **  to  give  sketches  of  the  country ;  to  blend  the  deflcrip- 
tion  of  localities  with  remarks  on  national  peculiarities  ;  to  bring  men  and 
things  of  Spain  before  English  readers."  His  sketches  are  mostly  yery 
amusing,  and  especially  his  account  of  the  Carlist  War. 

He  does  not  give  a  very  flattering  picture  of  the  Spanish  people,  but  he 
is  probably  very  just  when  he  says,  *Hhey  are  better  than  their  (}oyem- 
ment."  He  thus  sums  up  the  social  character  of  the  nation  and  its  rapidly 
increasing  improvements  : — **  There  must  needs  be  not  a  little  private  virtue 
to  withstand  the  constant  scandal  of  so  much  public  corruption.  The  people 
have  had  enough  of  riot  and  racket  to  feel  what  a  blessing  a  little  quiet 
living  might  be,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  no  matter  under  what  regime.  There 
has  been  undeniable  advance  in  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  oountiy 
under  Alfonso's  rule.  Fields  and  vineyards  liave  been  unusually  productive 
in  spite  of  long  droughts  and  sudden  floods.  The  mining  industiy  has 
made  rapid  progress,  the  Spaniards  acknowledging  that  the  foreign  capital- 
ists who  have  taken  them  in  hand  benefit  the  country  and  themselvef. 
Public  works  are  pushed  forward  with  fresh  energies,  and  some  of  the  great 
cities,  especially  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  are  so  enlarged  and  embellished  as 
to  have  become  almost  unrecognisable. " 

Mr.  Hare's  Cities  of  Soatliem  Italy  and  Slollj  (Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.)  will  take  a  first  place  among  guide  books  of  the  year,  though  as  a  guide 
book — and  such  it  is  though  vastly  superior  to  most — a  map  is  an  indispens- 
able companion,  and  its  absence  seems  a  curious  omission. 

Mr.  Uare  pursues  the  same  system  as  that  to  which  his  readers  are 
accustomed — copious  extracts  from  well-known  writers  enliven  his  own  easy, 
pleasant  narrative,  and  pictures  among  the  text,  really  well  done,  are  not 
the  least  agreeable  feature  in  the  book.  The  scene  of  Mr.  Hare's  excursions 
this  time  has  been  particularly  tempting  to  quotations,  and  accordingly  we 
find  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  all  classic  authors  who  have  described  Italian 
nature  and  the  agricultural  life  of  the  people,  laid  under  contribution,  while 
**  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,"  Grote,  Milman,  Symonds,  Amp^,  De  StaSl, 
and  many  French  and  Italian  authors,  yield  frequent  extracts.  Mr.  Hare  is 
certainly  at  his  best  in  his  account  of  the  Italian  peoples,  their  temperament 
and  social  manners  and  customs,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  introductory  chapter 
and  his  chapter  on  Naples  and  Sicily.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  chatty  and 
amusing,  while  his  cultivated  taste  and  knowledge  of  books  enable  him  to 
excel  in  fertility  of  illustration  and  comparison.  No  doubt  it  would  be  easy 
to  pick  out  mistakes  of  detail,  and  each  reader  will  find  omission  of  what  he 
considers  to  be  more  important  than  many  facts  given  in  the  topical  matter. 
Thus  it  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Hare  should  fail  to  mention  in  connection 
with  Naples  the  most  successful  educational  eflbrt  in  Italy — ^Biadame 
Schwabe's  schools.  That  such  institutions  should  spread  and  prevail  seems  to 
be  the  only  chance  of  the  regeneration  of  the  Italian  people. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  tempt  many  tourists  to  leave  the  beaten 
track  and  try  Calabria,  which  Mr.  Lear  failed  to  do  in  his  **  Journal  of  a 
Landscape  Painter,"  written  now  thirty  years  back,  for  the  nature  of  the 
inhabitants,  want  of  decent  accommodation,  and  unsanitary  state  of  the  villages 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  costumes.  Sicily  is  gradually  attracting  more  and  more  visitors, 
as  it  gradually  reforms  its  local  manners  and  extends  its  civilised  habits  ;  and 
only  when  Calabria  does  likewise  will  it  be  likely  to  be  patronised  by  thie 
Englishman  in  search  of  health  and  holiday. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid's  book  A.boat  Torksblre  (Chatto  and  Windus), 
without  pretending  to  be  a  guide-book,  will  be  a  pleasant  companion  to  those 
who  mean  to  wander  over  the  most  interesting  county  in  England.  For  there 
is  no  county  which  combines  so  definite  a  history,  so  many  cathedrals  and 
churches,  such  a  variety  of  castles  and  abbeys,  so  much  splendid  moor  and 
coast,  with  so  interesting  a  people. 

It  is  a  gossipy  book,  interspersed  with  numberless  illustrations  drawn  by 
Mr.  Macquoid  and  fairly  engraved,  and  full  of  legendary  lore,  some  of  the 
stories  being  very  well  told. 

Another  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  not  overwhelmed  with  historical 
and  ecclesiastical  information,  which  might  easily  have  proved  a  snare  to 
anyone  writing  about  Yorkshire. 

Miss  Gordon  Gumming  gives  us  a  record  of  six  months  spent  Zn  the 
Hebrides  (Ghatto  and  Windus).  She  is  one  of  our  pleasantest  writers  on 
home  and  foreign  travel,  and  thoroughly  understands  the  art  of  being 
picturesque  without  being  sentimental. 

The  Scotch  legends  and  folk-lore  that  cling  about  the  Northern  Islands 
are  told  with  graceful  sympathy,  and  the  many  curious  customs  that  prevail 
among  the  fishing  population  meet  with  humorous  representation,  especially 
the  lengths  to  which  their  Sabbatarianism  will  drive  them. 

The  book  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  interesting  matter  well  told,  and  ought 
to  tempt  many  to  these  western  isles  for  a  holiday,  though  the  illustrations 
are  by  no  means  up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

xrorfolk  Broads  and  Rivers  (Blackwood)  is  another  holiday  book,  but 
written  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sportsman.  In  truth,  as 
Mr.  Davies  shows,  there  is  no  better  playground  in  England  than  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  East  Anglia,  none  easier  of  access  or  more  cheaply  to  be 
enjoyed.  The  engravings  printed  on  copperplates  direct  from  negatives  of 
the  author's  photographs  are  most  happy  in  their  effect,  and  greatly  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
fishing  and  cruising  and  wildfowl,  about  eels  and  otters  and  decoys,  and 
all  the  natural  history  connected  with  the  locality. 

It  is,  in  fact,  full  of  the  detail  of  sport  and  picnic  life  which,  when  well 
told,  is  so  alluring  to  the  holiday-maker,  and  who  of  us  is  not  a  holiday 
maker,  at  least  in  imagination  ?  Summer  and  winter,  the  Norfolk  lakes 
and  rivers  have  plenty  to  offer  to  the  sportsman,  though,  unfortunately,  like 
aU  other  places  x)f  the  kind,  they  are  rapidly  getting  overrun. 

The  reviewer  of  books  of  travel  and  adventure  has  the  same  feeling 
about  the  sameness  of  the  material  he  has  to  get  through  as  the  reviewer 
of  works  of  fiction.  The  manners  and  customs  of  natives,  however  admirably 
portrayed,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Tropics,  however  brilliantly  described, 
the  superstitions  of  Eastern  countries,  the  hardships  undergone  by  the 
enterprising  traveller — all  have  a  tendency  to  run  in  grooves,  however 
diversified  the  experiences,  or  however  various  the  scenes  described.  The 
tendency  now  to  illustrate  books  of  travel  with  marvellous  representations 
of  native  costume  and  implements,  &c.,  a  little  lightens  the  task,  for  they 
engage  the  eye  and  take  off  the  mind  from  the  round  of  descriptive 
phraseology  which  repeats  itself  with  little  variation  for  page  after  page. 
Of  such  illustrations  Mr.  im  Thum's  book  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
(Kegan  Paul)  contains  a  fair  number;  there  are  woodcuts  of  all  kinds, 
of  blow  pipes  and  fire  sticks,  darts,  drums,  flutes,  shields,  earrings, 
pottery,   and  all  the  iUustrative  stock  in  trade  of  a  confirmed  narrator 
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of  travels.  Not  that  Mr.  im  Thum'a  book  is  more  in  need  of  such  adornments 
than  other  books  of  the  kind,  for  his  narrative  is  not  dull  or  badly  re- 
lated— it  is  merely  one  of  many  of  the  same  type.  He  spent  two  and  a 
lialf  years  in  British  Guiana,  from  1877  to  1879,  and  returned  to  England 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  He  found  English  lanes  and  woods  and  liyers 
pleasant  enough,  lie  tells  us,  in  fine  weather,  but  with  gloomy  days  hia 
longings  for  **  the  deep  shadows  and  broken  lights  of  the  gigantic  tropical 
forests,  for  the  sunlit  waters  of  the  broad  rivers  and  the  rolling  limiUeH 
savannas"  returned  to  him,  and  he  went  back  in  1881.  The  present 
voliune  contains  much  anthropological  matter  of  great  interest  concerning 
the  Red  men,  and  the  chapters  on  Indian  religion  and  folk-lore  are  parti- 
cularly good. 

Two  large  volumes  record  the  ill-fated  Voyaare  of  the  Jeaniietle  (Kegan 
Paul),  compiled  from  the  ship  and  ice  journals  of  her  Commander  Qeoigd 
De  Long  by  his  widow.  This  narrative  is  introduced  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  Oommandor  of  the  Expedition,  and  an  account  of  the  preparations  for  the 
voyage  to  discover  the  North  Pole,  which  began  in  July  1870,  after  which 
the  stoiy  of  that  voyage  is  continued  in  the  words  of  Lieutenant  Long  ;  for 
besides  the  ship's  log,  he  kept  a  full  journal  during  the  voyage,  and  con- 
tinued the  record  after  the  ship  was  abandoned  in  June  1881,  after  drifting 
two  winters  in  the  pack  ice.  Then  came  the  dreary  march  over  the  frozen 
ocean,  the  discovery  of  Bennett  Island,  where  Lieutenant  Long  left  a  reoord 
reporting  all  the  original  number  of  eight  officers  and  twenty-five  men  com- 
plete and  in  good  health.  From  this  island  they  proceeded  in  their  three 
boats  to  the  Siberian  Islands,  from  whence  they  set  out  again  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena  river  ;  but  the  boats  were  separated  in  a  gale,  and  only  one  of 
them,  with  Long  and  a  party  of  tliirteen,  landed.  Then  begins  the  record  of 
disaster,  in  the  mouth  of  October  ;  eight  of  the  party  died  from  exhaustion 
and  starvation  while  trying  to  reach  a  settlement  on  the  Lena  river. 
Lieutenant  Long,  when  too  weak  to  do  more  himself,  sent  two  seamen  on  a 
relief  expedition  southward  to  Ku  Maick  Suika,  apparently  twelve  miles  away, 
with  only  one  river  to  cross ;  but  the  chart  was  insufficient,  the  distance 
was  much  greater,  and  a  later  one  shows  that  there  was  really  a  native 
settlement  close  to  the  point  where  the  cutter  first  landed.  How  these  two 
men  eventually  fell  in  with  natives  and  reached  their  destined  place  after 
terrible  sufferings,  how  they  came  upon  MelviUe,  who  conunanded  one  of 
the  boats  that  disappeared  in  the  gale,  and  how  relief  expeditions  for  Long 
and  his  few  companions  were  at  once  organised,  we  cannot  describe  here* 
Their  efforts  were  eventually  rewarded  so  far  that  they  found  the  bodies  of 
Long  and  the  others  with  him  ;  but  the  fate  of  the  second  cutter  with 
Lieutenant  Cliipp  in  it  has  never  been  discovered. 

Like  our  neighbours  over  the  water,  everyone  here  is  writing  their 
reminiscences.  There  is  a  fashion  for  autobiography,  and  though  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  form  of  biography,  it  certainly  runs  a  chanoo 
of  being  overdone  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Hall  gives  his  Aetrospeot  of  A 
Xionff  Xiife  from  1815—1883  (Bentley),  and  as  he  has  been  an  active  man  in 
the  profession  of  letters,  it  is  full  of  personal  anecdote,  gossip,  recollections 
and  portraits  of  well-known  figures.  He  began  life  as  a  reporter,  and  his  book 
opens  out  with  sketches  of  statesmen  and  orators-^the  Duke  of  Wellington  | 
Canning,  Sir  Charles  Wethorall,  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  RusseU,  and  many 
others  being  included.  His  connection  as  editor  with  various  magazines  and 
reviews  affords  much  amusing  talk.    *'  John  Bull,"  **  The  Morning  Joumali^ 
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"The  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  were  temporarily  under  hia  management 
and  the  **  Art  Journal"  long  afforded  him  scope  for  energy  and  activity. 

The  critical  judgments  of  the  men  of  letters  he  knew  will  offend  the 
reader  as  much  or  even  more  than  did  those  of  Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  **  Remini- 
scences," according  as  the  undoubted  genius  of  the  latter  may  be  in  his  opinion 
an  excuse,  or  the  reverse,  for  his  harshness  of  expression.  Mr.  Hall 
frequented  Lady  Blessington's  **  evenings,"  knew  Lady  Morgan  and  Miss 
Martineau,  Landor,  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  Wordsworth  and  Barry  Cornwall 
Crabbe,  Bowles  and  Rogers,  so  that  his  recollections  might  be  of  considerable 
significance,  but  many  of  these  not  disfigured  by  bad  taste  add  nothing 
new  to  our  estimate  of  them.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  that  on 
Ireland  which  the  author  knew  thoroughly,  and  which  he  writes  about  with 
much  humour  and  instructiveness. 

Carlyle  literature  has  already  attained  to  an  important  magnitude  but 
with  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Carlyle**  Zietters  (Longmans)  public  interest 
in  the  subject  has  probably  reached  its  climax.  Mr.  Froude,  as  editor,  has 
acquitted  himself  well  in  a  difficult  matter,  and  though  many  of  the  domestic 
details — the  struggles  with  dirt  and  servants  especially — might  have  been  ad- 
vantageously omitted,  the  two  volumes  form  very  pleasant  and  interesting 
reading  on  the  whole.  Mrs.  Carlyle  will  henceforth  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  women  of  our  time,  who,  though  not  endued  with  original 
intellectual  powers,  and  overshadowed  by  the  presence  of  the  rugged  figure 
whose  personality  overwhelmed  her  at  every  turn,  had  so  much  native  strength 
of  character,  wit,  and  resource  that  she  made  a  mark  for  herself  wherever 
she  went.  She  had  further  so  great  a  natural  gift  of  expression  and  humorous 
sense  of  the  incongruities  of  life  that  many  of  her  letters  are  worthy  to  rank 
among  the  best  of  those  of  her  countrymen. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope*s  ikatobioffraptay  (Blackwood)  is  very  different 
to  the  morbid  analysis  and  personal  criticism  that  the  public  has  been  ac- 
customed to  of  late  under  the  title  of  autobiography.  Anything  that  con- 
trasts more  sharply  with  Carlyle's  Reminiscences  than  Trollope's  story  of  his 
life  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is  the  record  of  a  healthy  mind  with  a  keen 
delight  in  outside  life,  a  sound  judgment  and  an  unprejudiced  perception  as  to 
the  writer's  own  character  and  attainments.  But  one  of  the  chief  charms  in 
these  days  of  artificial  writing,  is  the  extreme  simplicity  and  lucidity  of  the 
style.  He  says  somewhere  in  this  memoir — **  A  man  who  thinks  much  of 
his  words  as  he  writes  them  will  generally  leave  behind  him  work  that 
smells  of  oil."  Of  course  the  facile  invention  with  which  he  threw  off  novel 
after  novel,  and  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  must  inevitably  result 
in  great  ease  of  style,  and  in  none  of  his  works  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  this  record  of  his  life.  There  is  no  more  pathetic  chapter  to  be  found  in 
anybody's  reminiscences  than  that  in  which  Trollope  tells  how  his  mother 
having  had  her  home  broken  up  for  the  fifth  time,  in  poverty  at  Bruges,  and 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  wrote  novels  for  the  support  of  her  family  by  the  bed- 
side of  her  dying  son,  while  she  did  all  the  work  of  a  day  and  night  nurse  to 
a  sick  household. 

It  is  the  unvarnished  simplicity  of  the  narrative  that  takes  hold  of  us  • 
there  is  no  appeal  to  our  emotions  either  there  or  where  he  describes  his 
own  miserable  boyhood,  and  the  sufferings  that  he  endured  uninterruptedly 
until  he  obtained  his  travelling  surveyorship  in  the  Post  Office.  Besides  his 
personal  history,  with  its  marked  transition  from  extreme  poverty  to  pros- 
perity, his  love  of  hunting,  and  aspirations  after  a  literary  fame  which  he 
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began  to  achieve  only  at  the  end  of  efforts  extending  oyer  ten  yean,  he 
makes  many  observations  on  subjects  which  are  more  or  leas  always  with  ua 
as  food  for  discussion  and  Uteiury  criticism,  and  on  which  his  opinion  la  well 
worth  having,  such  as  international  copyright,  the  art  of  writing  noyeli  by 
taskwork,  competitive  examinations,  the  novelist  as  teacher,  diahonest 
criticism,  and  the  like.  His  judgments  on  his  contemporaries  are  alwaja 
kindly,  and  many  still  living  will  be  touched  by  his  appreciative  mentiozi  of 
them,  and  their  intercourse  with  him. 

Lord  Ronald  Gk)wer  has  published  his  Semlalaoeneea  (Kegan  Paul)  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  if  he  had  waited  longer  it  is  probable  that  many 
things  now  included  would  have  been  omitted.  There  is  not  much  of 
permanent  interest  in  the  book,  and  the  two  bulky  volumes  might  have  been 
more  satisfactorily  reduced  to  one  small  one.  There  are  a  great  many  names 
of  dukes  and  duchesses,  a  great  many  records  of  fashionable  entertainments, 
and  a  great  deal  of  personal  narrative  about  his  own  attainments,  which 
appear  to  have  been  remarkable  from  Ids  earliest  childhood.  A  more  modest 
estimate  of  himself,  and  better  taste  in  the  stories  about  the  celebrities  of 
all  kinds  whom  he  has  known,  which  liave  something  of  the  *'  society " 
journal  flavour  about  them,  would  have  produced  better  things,  for  the 
author  has  wit  and  a  power  of  graphic  writing.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
volumes  will  reconcile  any  one  to  the  liabit  of  keeping  a  journal  uninterrnp- 
tedly  from  the  age  of  eiglit  years. 

The  Blary  of  BKr.  Benrj  OreviUe  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.),  edited  by  the 
Countess  of  Enfield,  extends  over  the  period  between  1832 — 1851,  anddiffeis 
from  the  memoirs  of  his  elder  brother  Charles  in  being  entirely  free  from 
the  scandal  which  occasioned  so  much  criticism.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  they  contain  no  material  of  equal  importance,  for  Henry  Greville,  thou^ 
attached  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  during  part  of  the  time,  did  not  live  in  the 
political  world  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  and  the  interest  of  his  diaiy 
lies  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  best  society  of  France  and  England.  It 
would  be  curious  to  estimate  how  many  books  of  gossip  Talleyrand  has 
served  to  enliven  indirectly  by  records  of  his  conversation  and  epigrammatic 
talent.  Here  he  is  one  of  the  cliief  figures,  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
next  in  importance,  comes  out  to  live  once  more  in  the  hearts  of  his  admiren. 
To  those  who  have  lived  in  or  about  the  time  that  this  record  covers  it  may 
bring  many  pleasant  recollections,  and  the  course  of  French  politics  and  sode^ 
during  the  Republic  will  be  easily  retained  by  means  of  the  judgments  of 
the  leading  Frenchmen,  noted  by  Mr.  Greville  in  his  conversations  with 
them. 

In  Bloffrapliloal  Sketobes  (Kegan  Paul)  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  collects  six 
essays  on  Irving,  Keble,  Rowland  Williams,  Newman,  Maria  Hare,  Qeoxge 
Eliot,  which  he  has  contributed  to  various  magazines  and  reviews  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  They  are  pleasant  reading,  and  have  much  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  personal  anecdote  and  reminiscence  about  them. 

No  biography  of  the  present  year  is  likely  to  attract  more  attention  than 
that  of  Bdward  Palmer  (Murray),  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  who 
met  with  so  tragic  a  fate  in  his  expedition  to  the  deserts  in  order  to  insure 
for  us  the  good  will  of  the  Dedouins  in  the  Egyptian  War.  Mr.  Besant  has 
done  his  task  well  and  sympatheticaUy,  and  though  many  may  wish  to  have 
more  information  about  Palmer  as  an  Orientalist  and  explorer,  and  a  more 
complete  and  familiar  study  of  the  man  in  every  way,  the  picture  as  it  is 
stands  out  boldly,  fuU  of  life  and  colour. 
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No  man  has  ever  possessed  more  varied  gifts  than  Palmer,  or  had  a  more 
striking  personality,  but  it  is  the  latter  which  will  attract  to  him  the  ma- 
jority of  readers.  As  a  linguist  he  was  supreme,  writing  and  spieaking  bril- 
liantly in  a  dozen  tongues,  but  to  the  qualities  which  made  him  a  successful 
student  were  joined  the  usually  opposite  ones  which  gave  him  so  remarkable 
an  influence  over  his  fellow  men,  and  which  caused  him  to  be  selected  for 
the  secret  mission  which  he  conducted  so  admirably  and  which  ended  so 
fatally.  He  possessed  skill  in  acting,  versifying  and  mesmerising,  and  could 
express  himself  with  graceful  ease  in  any  language  at  the  shortest  notice, 
qualities  which  made  him  a  delightful  companion  and  a  sympathetic  friend. 

So  flexible  a  mind,  such  diversity  of  taste,  so  many  incongruous  qualities, 
such  eagerness  and  fulness  of  vigour,  turned  what  might  have  been  the 
uneventful  prosaic  life  of  a  student  into  an  existence  of  such  varied  interest 
that  it  seems  to  be  removed  altogether  from  our  own  age  and  nation.  Mr. 
Besant  sums  up  his  work  in  a  few  graphic  words  : 

^*  It  is  the  history  of  a  man  who  was  a  great  scholar  but  never  a  book- 
worm ;  a  great  linguist,  yet  never  a  pedant ;  a  man  of  the  pen  and  the  study, 
yet  one  who  loved  to  go  about,  observant,  among  his  fellow-men ;  a  man 
sequestered,  as  all  real  students  must  be,  from  the  common  struggles  and 
selflsh  interests  of  most  men,  yet  one  who  could  sympathise  with  and  see  the 
better  side  of  those  struggles  ;  one  to  whom  there  were  no  ranks,  grades,  or 
distinctions  of  men  at  all — a  true  republican  ;  to  whom  men  were  in- 
teresting or  dull,  curious,  attractive  or  the  reverse,  according  to  their 
qualities  and  not  their  position  ;  who  was  prepared  to  love  a  prince  as  much 
as  he  might  love  a  pauper,  and  was  ready  on  occasion  to  esteem  a  bishop  as 
much  as  he  might  a  gipsy  tramp." 

Professor  Burrows,  in  his  Xilfe  of  Xiord  Bawke  (Allen  and  Co.),  besides 
a  personal  biography  of  the  great  Cornish  admiral,  gives  an  account  of  the 
English  wars  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  of  the  state  of  the  British 
Navy  at  that  time.  He  undertook  the  task,  he  tells  us,  from  a  feeling  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  actions  of  Ushant  and  Quiberon  Bay,  with  which 
Hawke's  name  is  connected,  the  position  assigned  to  him  in  history  is  far 
beneath  what  it  should  be,  and  a  desire  to  set  his  reputation  on  a  level  with 
his  services.  That  Hawke's  career  suflered  from  its  identification  throughout 
with  that  of  the  Whig  party  is  possible,  but  that  the  want  of  posthumous 
appreciation  he  has  met  with  is  to  be  explained  by  that,  or  the  depreciation 
of  his  contemporaries,  among  whom  Walpole  must  be  included,  Professor 
Burrows  by  no  means  satisfactorily  proves.  The  victory  of  Quiberon 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  really  the  only  engagement  in  which 
Hawke  won  decisive  glory,  the  Kochefort  expedition  was  ruined  by  delay 
and  want  of  agreement  between  his  colleagues,  and  the  battle  with  the 
French  ofl*  Ushant  just  missed  success  through  the  want  of  co-operation  of 
one  of  his  captains.  In  addition  to  this,  Hawke  was  often  at  odds  with  the 
official  world,  though  beloved  by  the  public  and  his  sailors,  whose  comfort 
he  was  always  endeavouring  to  ensure,  with  the  result  that  honours  came 
tardily,  and  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life.  Professor  Biurows' 
narrative  will  not  rank  with  the  **Life  of  Nelson"  and  other  favourite  his- 
tories of  heroes  for  detail,  and  it  has  entered  too  minutely  into  the  history 
of  the  Britsh  Navy,  but  it  gives  an  interesting  account  of  that  quarter-of- 
a-century  when  the  aggression  of  France  and  Spain  obliged  England  to 
enter  into  the  defensive  war  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  her  present 
empire. 
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A  volume  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Charles  Townshend  Wilson  on 
of  Berwick  as  Marshal  of  rranoe  (Kegan  Paul)  is  a  supplement  to 
one  written  a  few  years  since  called  ^'  James  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick," 
and  takes  up  the  narrative  where  the  first  leaves  off,  dealing  with  the  yean 
from  1702-1734.  The  Marshal's  autograph  memoirs  form  the  bans  of  the 
book,  and  his  celebrated  defence  of  the  Alpine  frontier  of  France,  though 
told  at  much  length,  is  full  of  interest. 

'  Colonel  Townshend  has  written  the  book  in  the  hopes  that  a  recoid  of 
memorable  campaigns  throughout  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  of  the 
amplitude  of  resource  displayed,  and  the  stratagem  and  subtlety  of  taotios 
displayed  in  those  days  may  be  an  interesting,  as  it  is  an  important  study 
to  the  military  student.  **  Apart  from  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  war,**  h$ 
continues,  '*the  surpassing  genius  of  Marlborough,  the  overthrow  of  the 
ill-directed  armies  of  France,  and  the  sudden  resurrection  of  the  defeated 
soldiery  when  inspired  by  an  able  chief,  yield  lessons  of  great  worth  to 
officers  of  all  ranks.  The  patience  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the  rank  and 
file,  who  performed  their  duty  without  a  hope  of  reward,  and  amid  hardships 
undreamt  of  in  our  luxurious  age,  the  dread  execution  done  by  muskets  and 
well-wielded  broadswords,  compose  a  series  of  subjects  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded." 

The  Blary  and  XK)tters  of  Philip  Benry  (Kegan  Paul),  edited  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Henry  Lee,  are  not  of  much  interest  except  to  those  who  feel 
inclined  to  study  Nonconformity  under  the  Stuarts.  Philip  Henzy  was  a 
Puritan  and  Royalist,  who,  as  he  writes  in  one  of  the  most  taking  pages  of 
his  Diary,  saw  the  beheading  of  Charles  I. ,  and  his  letters  and  records  are 
full  of  the  quaint  triviality  of  detail  that  fills  so  much  of  the  writing  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  whom  was  no  sense  of  perspective  of  any  kind.  As  a 
picture,  however,  of  the  Puritan  ideal  of  life  and  of  its  narrow  religious 
concentration,  it  is  not  without  importance. 

Professor  Vamb^ry  is  well-known  to  Englishmen,  not  only  as  a  traveUer 
and  philologist  of  great  reputation,  but  as  a  steady  supporter  of  the  civil- 
ising influence  of  this  country  in  the  £!ast.     His  Ufe  and  Advaatwaa 
(Fisher  Unwin),  written  by  himself,  is  a  thoroughly  lively  and  attractive 
record  of  a  career  full  of  romance  and  spirit.     His  independence  commenced 
at  twelve  years  of  ago,  when  he  was  turned  adrift  to  commence  his  fortunes, 
his  mother  having  married  again  and  got  a  fresh  family  to  support     A  love 
of  wandering,  a  marvellous  power  of  languages,  and  dauntless  eneigy  and 
spirits  set  him  rapidly  on  the  way  to  fame.     One  could  wish  that  such  a 
small  part  of  the  book  had  not  been  devoted  to  his  faithful  struggles,  the 
greater  part  being  taken  up  with  his  ten  years  of  Eastern  journeys.     Only  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  various  languages  and  habits  of  the  people 
that  he  lived  amongst  in  Central  Asia  could  have  enabled  him  to  pass  safely 
through  the  dangers  and  hardships  he  endured.     His  well-known  journey  to 
Khiva  and  Bokhara  has  been  already  described  by  him  in  his  "  Travels  in 
Central  Asia,"  but  appear  here  again  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  biography. 
Having  been  told  that  his  geographical  and  ethnological  discoveries  would 
meet  with  due  recognition  only  in  England,  within  two  weeks  he  effected  a 
sudden  transition  from  the  wilds  of  Asia  to  London  Society,   where  he 
became  the  lion  of  the  season  of  1864.     Of  his  reception  by  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  of  Lord  Strangford's  wonderful  talent  in 
Oriental  languages,  he  speaks  with  much  appreciation.     To  satisfy  an  eager 
London  public  who  were  deluging  him  with  invitations  and  demands  for 
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photographs   and   autographs,    he   wrote   his  &rst    book   of   adventures, 
"  Travels  in  Central  Asia." 

"  Only  those  who  for  months  and  years,"  he  says,  "  have  moved  about 
freely  in  the  open  air,  and  who  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  a 
continually  wandering  life  with  all  its  existing  adventures — only  those  will 
know  with  what  unspeakable  pangs  and  sufferings  a  former  traveller  can 
shut  himself  up  in  a  room,  from  which  he  sees  only  a  smaU  bit  of  the  sky, 
and  sit  down  and  write  conscientiously  for  hours  every  day  for  weeks  and 
months."  In  three  months  from  the  time  of  its  commencement  he  had 
revised  the  proof-sheets  of  the  book. 

Englishmen  wUl  turn  with  especial  interest  to  his  views  on  Russian 
advance  in  Asia.  While  admitting  that  the  leading  men  of  the  day  in 
Eastern  matters  are  thoroughly  up  in  Eastern  questions,  he  expresses  much 
surprise  at  the  popular  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  explains  the  fact  *  that 
a  nation  so  superficially  informed  of  the  real  condition  of  the  East  should 
play  such  a  mighty  and  influential  role  in  that  part  of  the  world,'  by  the 
fact  that  the  *  masses  are  everywhere  led.'  After  showing  what  advan- 
tages Russia  enjoys  over  England  in  her  easy  assimilation  of  the  semi- 
civilised  and  barbarous  Asiatics  to  the  spirit  of  the  bulk  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  in  the  similarity  of  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  in  supersti- 
tious and  general  views  of  life  which  Russians  have  with  Orientals,  he 
thus  sums  the  difference  between  the  two  agents  of  our  modem  culture  in 
the  East  :— 

**  Russia  conquers  in  order  to  Russianise  and  to  absorb  all  the  various 
nationalities  in  the  large  body  of  the  Russian  people,  whilst  England  con- 
quers in  order  to  civilise,  to  give  the  unhappy  nations  in  Asia,  for  a  while, 
an  education,  and  to  let  them  afterwards  loose,  matured  in  liberal  institutions, 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves."  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  Professor  Vam- 
b^ry  settled  down  with  a  modest  salary  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Pesth,  where  he  continues  to  prosecute  his  linguistic 
studies  with  great  zeal. 

Two  volumes  of  the  five  which  are  to  recount  the  life  and  contain  the 
letters  and  literary  remains  of  Xierd  ILytton  (Kegan  Paul)  have  appeared 
and  bring  us  down  to  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  life.  The  bulk  of  the 
biography  would  have  been  greatly  lessened,  and  with  considerable  advan- 
tage, if  the  son  had  allowed  his  father's  personal  account  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  without  all  the  supplementary  matter,  much  of  it  worthless  and 
uninteresting,  which  he  has  interwoven  in  it  with  the  object  of  illustration. 
He  says,  **  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  iUustrate  my  father's  life  by 
his  works,  and  his  works  by  his  life."  But  this  would  have  been  just  as 
possible  if  the  autobiographic  sketch  had  been  presented  complete  in  itself 
and  the  illustrative  matter  relegated  to  separate  volumes.  Further  on  in 
the  Preface,  the  author  thus  adequately  describes  the  character  of  the  life 
he  has  given  to  the  public  :  **  The  individuality  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
was  many-sided.  Of  a  life  so  long,  so  variously  active  and  unceasingly 
laborious,  a  life  touching  at  so  many  different  points  literature,  society, 
and  politics,  and  coupled  with  a  character  so  complex  and  so  uncommon,  no 
true  picture  could  be  given  by  a  few  rapid  strokes,  however  skilfully  ap- 
plied." The  first  volume  contains  the  autobiographical  account  of  Edward 
Bulwer's  childhood  and  the  narrative  of  his  school  and  college  days,  in  which 
autobiography  is  mingled  in  the  way  above  commented  on,  with  supplemen-- 
tary  and  illustrative  chapters,  finishing  with  his  Waivderjahre  and  episode 
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with  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  who,  not  content  with  having  fonned  a  liaiBon 
with  Lord  Byron  in  her  youth,  attempted  in  middle  life  to  secure  Bulwer 
also. 

The  autobiography  ended  when  Bulwer  was  twenty-two,  and  the  second 
volume  takes  up  the  narrative  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  his  visit  to  Paris, 
where  he  met  the  beautiful  Miss  Wheeler,  on  whose  account  he  broke  with 
his  mother,  who  had  made  him  promise  not  to  marry  without  her  permission. 
That  promise  he  broke,  for  in  1827  he  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
and  the  estrangement  between  mother  and  son  was  complete.  With  his 
married  life  begins  his  laborious  career  of  professional  authorship,  for,  his 
allowance  having  been  stopped,  he  had  to  support  his  family  entirely. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  married  life  he  produced  twelve  novels  and 
two  poems,  and  journalistic  and  historical  work  as  well.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  necessary  sejianition  of  husband  and  wife  entailed  by  this  constant 
toil,  laid  the  seeds  of  trouble  that  later  on  bore  fruits  of  bitterness.  The 
second  volume  closes  with  Bulwcr's  entrance  into  political  life  in  1831,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  judge  of  the  book 
while  so  small  a  portion  of  it  only  has  appeared  ;  but  Bulwer^s  life  and  per- 
sonality were  so  full  of  interest,  his  energy  was  so  inexhaustible,  his  cha- 
racter so  attractive  and  x>opular,  his  place  in  the  literature,  at  least  of  fiction, 
so  well  defined,  that  the  attention  of  his  own  century  cannot  fail  to  be 
secured  for  an  individuality  so  exceptional. 

Tbe  &lfe  of  Xord  KawrencOf  by  R.  Bosworth  Smith  (Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.),  is  a  notable  book.  The  story  of  Lord  Lawrence's  Ufe  must  ever  be 
of  use  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  manner  of  its  telling  is  worthy  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  more  than  fulfilled  all  expectations,  and 
has  made  so  judicious  a  use  of  the  large  quantity  of  letters  and  documents 
placed  in  his  hands,  that  there  is  not  an  uninteresting  page  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  Opinions  we  imagine  will  always  difier  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Lord 
Lawrence's  frontier  i)olicy  in  India.  '*  Masterly  inactivity "  has  bad  its 
sturdy  champions  and  bitterly  hostile  critics  in  the  past,  as  it  will  surely 
have  in  the  future,  but  we  think  no  one  has  ever  placed  Lord  Lawrence's 
policy  in  a  clearer  or  more  favourable  light  than  his  present  biographer,  and 
from  the  advantages  he  lias  possessed  perhaps  no  one  can  ever  speak  more 
authoritatively  as  to  what  Lord  Lawrence's  views  really  were.  One  other 
subject  inseparably  connected  with  Lord  Lawrence's  life  and  work  is  much 
dwelt  on  in  those  volumes,  namely,  the  relations  which  existed  between 
Lord  Lawrence  and  his  no  loss  gifted  brother  Henry.  The  subject  is  a 
delicate  one,  and  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  is  entitled  to  all  praise  for  the 
impartiality  and  gentleness  cf  his  allusions.  The  brothers  differed  so  vitaUy 
on  many  of  the  great  (juestions  which  came  before  them  for  decision  that  a 
partial  estrangement  sprang  up  between  them — an  estrangement  which 
happily  ended  before  Sir  Henry's  untimely  death  at  Lucknow. 

Mr.  Smith  does  full  justice  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  character,  and  indeed 
to  our  own  mind  the  finest  passage  in  the  biography  is  the  description  of  his 
death.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  the  elder  brother's  biography  had  yet  to  be 
written,  and  by  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith.  The  existing  work  written  many  yean 
since  is  not,  we  think,  worthy  of  the  man.  However  that  may  be,  we  lay 
down  these  volumes  with  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  is  as  fortunate 
in  his  subject  as  is  Lord  Lawrence  in  his  biographer. 

A  Xilfe  of  Xiord  &yndliiimt,  from  letters  and  papers  in  possession  of 
his  family  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  (Murray).     This  work  has  for 
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Bome  time  been  anxiously  expected  not  only  by  Lord  Lyndhurst's  many 
friends  and  relations,  but  also  by  those  who  desired  to  read  the  history  of 
the  man  as  he  really  was,  and  not  as  he  appeared  to  Lord  Campbell's  distorted 
imagination. 

The  volume  before  us  well  repays  a  careful  perusal.  If  the  interest  is  not 
sustained  throughout,  this  is  no  fault  of  the  biographer,  whose  hands  have  not 
been  altogether  untied,  but  who  has  been  compelled  somewhat  to  sub- 
ordinate the  literary  merits  of  his  work  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  dealing 
seriatim  and  in  detail  with  Lord  Campbell's  serious  and,  as  we  think, 
unfounded  charges. 

Another  difficulty  which  Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  had  to  face  lies  in  the 
paucity  of  trustworthy  materials  for  framing  his  narrative  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
life,  work,  and  character. 

In  the  preface  he  tells  us  that  ''Lord  Lyndhurst  destroyed  almost  every 
letter  or  paper  of  a  confidential  nature  which  could  have  thrown  light  upon 
his  official  life,  or  his  relations  with  the  leaders  in  society  or  politics  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  associated." 

These  disadvantages  are  great  and  obvious,  but  in  spite  of  them  the 
biography  is  probably  as  complete  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it. 

The  most  serious  charge  against  Lord  Lyndhurst — that  of  political 
tergiversation — has,  we  think,  been  satisfactorily  disproved.  In  his  early 
years,  at  a  time  when  the  French  Revolution  had  unhinged  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  nobler  spirits  of  his  day,  he  may  have  given  utterance  to  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  which  he  afterwards  disapproved,  but  from  his  first  entrance 
into  public  life,  his  career  was  as  steady  and  consistent  as  that  of  any  public 
man  of  his  time. 

His  domestic  relations  were  uniformly  peaceful  and  happy.  Very 
touching  is  the  following  picture  of  the  old  man,  at  a  time  when  his  sight 
had  failed  him,  and  he  was  consequently  dependent  on  those  around  him  : 
*'  He  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  was  in  his  easy  chair,  with  a  grave,  almost  a  solemn 
expression  on  his  face,  so  intent  on  his  employment  that  my  presence  was 
unnoticed.  Before  him,  the  Church  Prayer  Book  held  open  by  both  her  small 
hands,  stood  his  youngest  daughter  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  hearing  him 
repeat  the  prayers,  and  now  and  then  prompting  and  correcting  him.  The 
old  man,  the  judge  and  statesman,  and  the  little  child  so  occupied,  made  a 
picture  that  could  not  be  seen  without  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes.  He  liked 
no  one  to  hear  him  his  lessons,  he  said,  but  his  little  girl." 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
work ;  more  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  inadequate  materials 
which  were  at  his  disposal. 

Tbe  laife  of  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Benry  Marton  Burand,  X.C.8.Z.,  C.B., 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  by  his  son,  H.  M.  Durand,  C.S.I.     (Allen). 

Some  allowance  perhaps  should  be  made  for  a  son  who  undertakes  to 
write  his  father's  biography,  but  honesty  compels  us  to  state  that  the  work 
before  us  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is,  to  use  the  biographer's  own  words, 
**  roughly  and  imperfectly  put  together,"  and  it  contains  a  mass  of  undigested 
papers,  correspondence,  essays  and  minutes,  which  the  most  hardy  critic 
would  find  it  impossible  to  wade  through. 

Forty  years  of  Sir  H.  Durand's  life  were  passed  in  India,  and  there,  too, 
his  life's  work  was  carried  out.  When  the  accident  happened  which  caused  his 
death,  in  1870,  he  was  but  fifty- eight  years  of  f^e,  and  was  then  holding  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  an  office  second  in  importance 
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only  to  that  of  tho  Governor-General  himself,  and  he  had  previously  held 
other  unportant  appointments.  Yet  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  that  Sir 
Henry's  life  was  one  long  record  of  failure  and  disappointment.  What  ii 
the  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  ?  To  our  mind  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Sir  Henry  Durand  seems  to  liave  shown  an  instinctive  opposition  to  his 
official  superiors.  He  quarrelled  with  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  with  Sir  H. 
Maddock,  with  Lord  Hardinge,  and  with  Lord  Dalhousie  in  India,  and  with 
the  War  Office  and  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
quarrel  with  Lord  Mayo,  who  had  offered  him  the  amalgamated  Agencies  of 
Central  India  and  Rajputana,  by  returning  him  an  answer  which  was  little 
short  of  an  insult.  Witli  Lord  EUcnborough  alone  he  seems  to  have  worked 
with  ease  and  satisfaction.  Although  therefore  we  cannot  altogether  agree 
with  Mr.  Durand  in  the  view  he  takes  of  his  father's  career,  we  still  find 
mu«h  to  admire  in  the  character  of  the  man  himself.  Imbued  as  he  was 
with  strong  religious  convictions,  and  showing  throughout  his  life  a  single 
minded  devotion  to  duty,  he  set  an  example  which  tlie  present  generation  of 
Indian  officials  might  find  it  useful  in  many  respects  to  copy.  ^  Even  wh^i 
he  was  most  in  conflict  with  those  in  authority  over  him,  they  expressed  a 
sincere  respect  for  him  personally,  and  we  imafi^ine  that  in  the  whole  of  his 
career  he  made  few  personal  enemies. 

The  work  w  ill,  doubtless,  be  more  widely  read  in  India  than  in  England, 
but  in  both  countries  there  must  be  many  still  living  who  will  find  much  in 
it  to  interest  them  even  when  they  least  agree  with  the  views  and  opinions 
expressed. 

The  progress  of  scholarship  in  Eastern  studies  is  marked  by  Sir  William 
Muir's  Annals  of  tbe  Sarly  Callpbate  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co).  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  author's  "Life  of  Mahomet,"  and  tells  the  story  of  the 
spread  of  the  religion  which  he  founded  through  the  first  four  Caliphates, 
that  is  to  say,  from  a.d.  632—680,  the  date  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Oinezzud  dynasty,  after  which  the  history  of  Islam  becomes  part  of  the 
history  of  tho  world.  In  Sir  William  Muir's  own  words — *'he  seeks  to 
trace  the  special  causes,  natural,  tribal,  and  spiritual,  which  moulded  the 
faith,  created  the  expansive  power,  and  guided  its  onward  pTOgresB.  The 
object  is  to  float  the  bark  of  Islam  over  the  rapids  and  devious  currents  of 
its  early  course,  until  becoming  more  or  less  subject  to  ordinary  human 
influences  it  emerges  on  the  great  sea  of  time."  Two  things  are  observable 
in  this  important  book.  Firstly,  the  finish  and  ease  with  which  a  subject  so 
outside  the  range  of  popularity  is  given  to  the  public ;  and  secondly,  the 
local  colouring  which  makes  the  story  living,  and  takes  it  out  of  the  region 
which  makes  large  demands  on  historical  perception  to  bring  it  near  to  the 
imagination. 

The  authorities  being  entirely  Arabian  and  the  tradition  solely 
Mahometan,  much  judgment  was  necessary  to  separate  historical  fact  from 
local  mythology.  Yet  each  of  tho  different  personages  that  stand  out  in 
the  epoch  of  Asiatic  history  is  made  prominent  by  his  individuality, 
and  the  character  of  the  Arab  race  during  this  its  chivalrous  and  pre-decadent 
period — when  it  reflected  the  purity  of  life  that  distinguished  the  founder  of 
its  religion — is  drawn  with  a  skilful  and  sympathetic  hand. 

Mr.  Ewald's  record  of  the  &lfe  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stiuot 
(Chatto  and  Windus),  the  young  Pretender,  has  passed  through  another 
edition.  This  account  of  the  last  Jacobite  insurrection  was  suggested  to  the 
author  while  makings  a  calendar  at  the  llecord  Office  of  the  State  p«p«n  of 
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the  reigna  of  the  first  two  Georges.  .There  he  came  upon  papers  of  much 
interest  concerning  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  soon  found  that  the  mine  of 
information  about  the  rebellion  and  the  hero  of  the  enterprise  was  practically 
an  unworked  one. 

The  Stuart  papers  now  at  Windsor  Castle  have  been  incorporated  in  a 
'*  Life  of  the  Pretender,''  by  a  German,  Karl  Klose  ;  but  the  State  papers  of 
the  Italian  States,  which  include  the  letters  of  John  Walton,  then  agent 
of  the  English  Government  at  Rome,  and  which  afford  much  material  for  the 
early  portion  of  the  life  of  Prince  Charles,  have  never  before  been  made 
public.  The  latter  chapters  of  his  life  are  based  on  the  correspondence  and 
valuable  despatches  of  Sir  Horace  Mann,  then  English  envoy  at  Florence,  and 
edited  in  1845  by  Lord  Mahon  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  but  like  all  the 
editions  of  that  club,  quite  inaccessible  to  the  public.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Ewald's  efforts  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  young  princess  romantic 
life. 

Colonel  Malleson,  whose  acquaintance  with  India  and  Indian  affairs  has 
been  proved  in  his  former  writings,  now  gives  us  Tbe  Beolslve  Battles  of 
Zndla  Arom  1746 — 1846  (Allen).  To  most  readers  many  of  the  names 
which  illustrate  the  conquest  of  India  during  the  hundred  years  treated  of 
by  Colonel  Malleson  will  be  unknown. 

But  the  way  in  which  the  author  describes  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  English,  after  subduing  their  European  rivals,  conquered  one  after 
another  the  several  native  races,  will  be  found  related  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  reputation  for  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  history,  and  cannot  fail 
to  interest  though  written  in  some  respects  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
The  eleventh  chapter,  which  deals  with  a  history  of  the  Sikhs,  is  of  especial 
value,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  book,  shows  a  most  careful  consultation  of 
original  documents  and  contemporary  writings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
book  on  S^ypt  (Macmillan),  which  offers  the  most  complete  account  the 
public  has  yet  had  of  the  national  movement,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  British  troops,  which  resulted  from  it.  The  letters  written  to 
the  **  Times  "  constitute  the  basis  of  the  book  ;  but  they  have  been  so  much 
enlarged  and  so  well  connected  that  the  book  as  a  whole  bears  few  marks  of 
its  journalistic  origin.  Most  of  us  are  a  little  tired  by  this  time  of  the 
incidents  of  travel  and  the  description  of  foreign  manners  and  customs 
with  which  the  now  frequent  book  of  travels  is  filled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tourist-by-imagination,  apparently  a  largely  increasing  class.  For  once  all  this 
is  absent,  and  we  have  instead  a  graphic  account  of  the  Fellah  and  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people,  which  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  author's 
delightful  pictures  of  Russian  peasant  life. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  is  political.  One  turns  at  once  to  Mr. 
Wallace's  account  of  the  rebellion,  and  his  views  as  to  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  our  own  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
This  last  he  considers  to  be  very  great,  since,  had  we  not  destroyed  the 
national  party,  it  might,  he  thinks,  have  done  something  to  procure  order  and 
government  ;  but  having  done  so,  we  are  bound  to  remain  in  the  country 
until  we  liave  effected  what  we  have  prevented  being  done  by  other  hands. 
* '  If  we  have  not  resolved  to  create  something  like  permanent  order  in 
Egypt,"  says  Mr.  Wallace,  **  why  did  we  go  to  Egypt  at  all  ]  If  we  did  not 
mean  to  create  really  good  government,  why  did  we  destroy  the  national 
party,  which  had  a  far  better  chance  of  preserving  order  of  some  kind  th^ 
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the  Khedive  whom  we  reinstated The  time  for  coxuddexing  the 

question  as  to  whether  we  should  undertake  the  work  of  Egyptian  reorgan- 
isation was  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  before  we  overthrew  tiie  .Ajiabi 
dictatorship,  and  before  the  destruction  of  Alexandria.  It  is  rather  laie  in 
the  day  now  to  have  conscientious  scruples,  and  very  foolish  to  imagine  that 
by  shirking  our  duties  and  responsibilities  we  can  make  for  ourselTea  a 
reputation  of  disinterestedness  and  generosity." 

On  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Egyptian  question,  Mr.  Wallace  has  ample 
to  say  deserving  of  the  fullest  attention,  and  the  vigour  and  clearDess  of  hia 
writing  ought  to  tempt  many  to  become  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Loftie  deserves  much  credit  for  his  boldness  in  undertaking  so  big  a 
subject  as  the  Blatory  of  London  (StAnfonl)— a  task  which  he  has  acoom- 
plished  with  great  success.  It  is  appalling  to  think  even  of  the  mass  of 
m-iterial — -historical  and  antiquarian — that  it  must  have  been  necessary  to 
sift  with  discrimination  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  To  deal  with 
a  town  that  in  150  sr^uare  miles  has  the  largest  population  of  any  known 
centre,  and  the  history  of  which  extends  over  twenty  centuries,  in  a  way 
that  is  to  satisfy  the  historical  student,  the  typographical  antiquarian,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  viigue  person  known  as  the  general  reader,  is,  one  would 
think,  an  awe-inspiring  labour.  Yet  Mr.  Loftie  has  made  a  very  interesting 
book  throughout,  and  in  the  treatment  of  some  distinct  subjects,  such  as  the 
growth  of  the  corporation  and  the  development  of  guilds,  has  achieved  con- 
siderable success.  Such  studies  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure,  now  that  all 
these  institutions  are  threatened  with  reform  and  spoliation. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  London  proper,  the  second  with  Westminster, 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  suburbs.  The 
maps  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  without  them,  indeed,  it  would  be 
im])ossible  to  follow  the  growth  and  modifications  of  the  city.  Mr.  Stanford 
has  spared  no  pains  in  co-operating  with  Mr.  Loftie  to  produce  a  work  which 
will  suflice  for  tlie  subject  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Socialist  and  Revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  would  attract  the 
attention  of  our  nation  far  more  than  it  does  were  Russia  not  so  far  removed 
not  only  geographically,  but  also  socially  and  politically.     It  has,  too,  been 
rendered  impossible  by  the  Russian  Government  that  those  should  write  who 
have  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  matter ;  for  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Osar 
would  soon  find  himself  in  Siberia  who  undertook  to  enlighten  Europe  as  to 
the  real  springs  of  the  movement.     It  is  only  from  the  ''illegals,"  as  the 
suspected  are  termed,  or  from  the  exiled,  that  information  of  any  historical 
value  can  be  expected.     It  is  surprising  tliat  out  of  so  many  exiles  as  there 
must  be,  so  few  have  undertaken  to  write  anything  on  the  subject,  and 
accordingly  the  account  in  Undersroand  Russia  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  of 
one  who,  Mr.  Lavrofi"  tells  us  in  the  preface,  has  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  and,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  its  secret  press,  has 
been  among  the  most  energetic  actors  in  its  various  phases,  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration.    M.  Stepniak  gives  us  an  animated  picture  of  the  struggle  ;  of  the 
heroism  of  the  combatants,  and  their  sense  of  an  historic  mission ;  of  the  inutility 
of  repression,  and  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  set  forth  by  the  Terrorists. 
The  most  interesting  part  is  perhaps  the  introduction,  which  sketches  the 
development  of  modern  Nihilism,  or  Teirorism,  out  of  the  earlier  Nihilism  of 
1800,  wliich  was  in  fact  an  intellectual  movement,  the  fundamental  principle 
being  freedom  of  thought  in  all  directions,  high  education  and  occupation 
alike  for  men  and  women,  and  free  intercourse  between  both. 
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This  movement,  growing  out  of  the  ideas  developed  in  Western  Europe, 
gained  its  day  at  once  and  firmly,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that 
Russian  men  would  nowadays  lay  down  their  lives  for  Darwin,  and  that 
Russian  women  leave  their  country  to  study  Medicine  at  Zurich.  It 
prepared  the  ground  for  the  Socialism  of  1870,  which  got  its  final  impetus  on 
the  one  side  from  the  Paris  Commune,  and  on  the  other  from  the  insurrection 
in  Poland,  ferociously  stifled  as  it  was  by  Alexander  11. 

After  this  the  Propagandist  movement  proceeded  apace,  helped  on  by  the 
personal  enthusiasm  of  young  men  and  women  of  the  most  aristocratic 
families,  and  by  the  devotion  of  the  whole  Russian  youth,  who,  mowed  down 
by  the  Government,  only  arose  with  fresh  vigour  to  go  forth  to  martyrdom 
again.  In  the  part  of  the  book  called  "Revolutionary  Profiles,"  we  get 
sketches  of  many  of  these  men  and  women  and  of  their  work,  which  may 
well  convince  us  that  Russian  blood  has  in  it,  more  than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  the  true  seeds  of  heroism,  zeal,  and  devotion.  As  Stepniak  himself 
says,  **were  the  Government  not  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  society, 
such  a  struggle  would  be  absolutely  impossible,"  and  the  fact  that  the  whole 
of  Russian  society  longs  ardently  for  certain  political  rights,  such  as  freedom 
of  speech  in  the  press,  national  representation,  and  the  inviolability  of 
subject  and  domicile,  makes  it  hardly  possible  that  the  Government  will 
conquer  in  this  struggle  between  liberty  and  despotism. 

The  legitimate  requests  of  the  nation,  which  are  appended  in  the 
document  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  after  the  murder  of  the  Czar 
in  1881,  show  that  Nihilism  is  constructive  as  well  as  destructive,  and  as 
such  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  mere  overthrow  of  power  of  the 
French  Commune  ;  independently  of  which,  in  the  administrative  corruption 
everywhere  prevalent  and  the  economic  position  of  the  people,  it  has  allies 
whose  power  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 

Madame  Novikofi'  has  written  an  account  of  Skobeleffand  the  Slavonia 
Cause  (Longmans)  which  is  likely  to  interest  many  readers,  from  the 
romantic  character  of  the  hero,  and  from  the  easy  way  in  which  she  relates 
his  military  exploits.  It  has  of  course  no  pretension  to  be  written  tot 
soldiers,  but  is  merely  intended  as  a  sketch  to  give  the  English  an  adequate 
impression  of  the  man  whose  personal  character  and  achievements  raised 
him  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  demigod  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  people.  He 
came  of  military  parents  and  grandparents,  his  father  being  distinguished  in 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  in  which  he  fought  side  by  side  with  his  son.  Hia 
first  campaign  was  in  Central  Asia,  where  he  went  in  1869,  being  attached  to 
General  AbramoflTs  expedition  to  Bokhara.  In  1873  he  took  the  desert  route 
to  Khiva,  in  command  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Colonel  Lomarkine's  column, 
exploring  400  miles  in  twenty-nine  days,  and  performing  exploits  of  daring 
and  hardihood  which,  like  everything  else  in  his  life,  were  extremely  romantic. 
But  it  was  the  Russo-Turkish  war  undertaken  by  Russia  for  the  defence  of 
the  Slavs  which  first  brought  him  European  fame.  The  story  of  how  he 
crossed  the  Danube  on  his  horse  to  show  that  it  was  possible  for  the  army, 
while  his  father  looked  on  expecting  every  moment  to  see  his  son  succumb, 
is  only  one  out  of  the  many  sensational  events  which  distinguished  his  cam- 
paigns. This  audacious  act  it  was  which  gave  him  the  brigade  of  Cossacks, 
for  he  had  gone  out  as  a  supernumerary  only,  attached  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas's  stafi*.  After  the  passage  of  the  Balkans,  which  ended  the  Turkish 
war,  his  next  and  perhaps  the  best  conducted  of  all  his  campaigns  was  that 
against  the  Tekkes,  in  which  he  captured  Geok  Tep^, 
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A  bom  leader  of  men  he  endeared  himself  to  his  soldiers  by  hjB  ooorage 
and  simplicity,  and  thought  for  their  interests,  so  that  to  be  a  Skobelevet  wap 
the  object  of  every  soldier's  ambition.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  Skobeleff's  political  and  constitutional  views,  and  many  aiguments 
in  favour  of  Slavonic  federation,  of  which  he  was  a  firm  adherent.  Mdme. 
Novikoff  is  very  emphatic  in  her  assertions  that  Russia  neither  deaireft  to 
absorb  nor  administer  the  Slavs,  but  merely  to  call  the  different  Slav  gronpt 
from  slavery  into  an  independent  and  social  existence  ;  and  a  fourth  point 
on  which  she  is  very  explicit  is  that  Russia's  opposition^to  Austria  is  merely  on 
account  of  her  not  sharing  those  views  as  to  the  independence  and  autonomy 
of  subject  races. 

It  is  curious  to  pass  from  Stepniak's  book  to  the  views  of  the  needs  of 
Russia  set  forth  by  Mdme.  Novikoff,  and  of  the  way  in  which  Qovemment 
fulfils  its  functions  at  St.  PeterKburg.  She  complains  with  some  truth  that 
wo  welcome  all  anarchists,  while  we  should  be  much  surprised  were  Russia 
to  extend  shelter  and  protection  to  Irish  murderers  ;  and  finds  in  the  conduct 
of  Irish  affairs,  arrest  and  seizure  of  i^apers,  ample  analogy  for  the  conduct 
of  her  country  in  the  matter  of  Nihilism. 

Mr.  Skene  has  written  his  recollections  ^RTltli  &ord  Stratfdnl  la  tlio 
Crimean  ^RTar  (Bentley  and  Son)  in  a  book  which  is  full  of  amusing  and 
interesting  personal  naiTativo.  Mr.  Skene  himself  served  in  the  army  in 
his  youth,  and  finally  adopted  the  diplomatic  ser\dce,  where  he  was  intrusted 
with  many  secret  missions  to  the  Crimea,  and  eventually  became  a  member 
of  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  It  is  the  anecdotes  in  this  volume 
which  will  prove  most  attractive,  but  there  is  much  admirable  comment  on 
the  international  [politics  of  the  time.  The  main  interest  centres  round  the 
figure  of  Lord  Stratford  himself,  who  occupied  a  prominent  position  through- 
out the  whole  war,  and  whose  infiuence  over  the  Sultan  and  his  staff  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  many  of  the  stories  told. 

Professor  Seeley  is  the  most  luminous  writer  of  history  in  our  day,  and 
his  two  courses  of  lectures  on  Tbe  Szpanslon  of  Bnyland  (Macmillan) 
should  be  in  evcr^'body's  hands  now  that  the  question  of  England's  relation 
to  her  Colonies  is  always  being  attiicked  by  the  Liberal  party.  **  History," 
says  Professor  Seeley,  **  while  it  should  be  scientific  in  its  method,  should 
pursue  a  practical  object.  That  is,  it  should  not  merely  gratify  the  reader's 
curiosity  about  the  past,  but  mo<lify  his  view  of  the  present  and  his  forecast 
of  the  future  ; "  and  again,  ^  *'  In  history  ever^^thing  depends  on  turning  natn^ 
tive  into  pro})lems.  .  .  .  Now  modem  English  history  breaks  up  into  two 
grand  problems,  thei)r()blem  of  the  Colonics  and  the  problem  of  India."  It 
is  in  the  consideration  of  these  two  problems  that  the  author  sets  an  example 
of  how  history  should  })ccoine  practical.  Admirable  is  his  account  of  the 
different  colonial  systems,  and  the  exj^ositicm  of  his  view  that  our  own  colonial 
system  should  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  "State^  now  that  science  has 
almost  annihilated  the  obstacles  of  distance.  Not  less  directly  and  impres- 
sively he  narrates  how  we  conquered  India,  why  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw 
our  government  from  a  countiy  which  is  dependent  on  it,  and  unable  to 
evolve  out  of  itself  any  stiible  government,  and  the  natural  advantages  that 
England  and  India  derive  from  their  connection.  As  a  ]>ermanent  expres- 
sion of  the  writer's  views  on  the  groat  questions  of  the  day,  one  regrets  that 
the  lecture  fonii  has  been  retained,  but  they  will  probably  appeal  thus  to  a 
larger  public,  and  tlie  vividness  and  reiteration  tliat  result  may  be  more 
beneficial  tlian  if  tlie  sound  reasoning  and  judgments  contained  in  the  book 
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were  presented  in  a  less  popular  form.  Nor  does  the  rhetorical  character 
disguise  any  appeal  to  sentiment  or  prejudice ;  generalisations  are  boldly 
made,  but  the  arguments  on  which  they  rest  are  given  step  by  step,  and  the 
appeal  is  always  to  reason  and  reflection. 

Mr.  Ransome  treats  of  the  RUe  of  Constitutional  Oovemn&ent  in 
Snjiand  (Rivingtons)  in  a  small  volume  of  250  pages  intended  to  show  that 
constitutional  history  need  not  be  either  long  or  dull  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
who  finds  much  more  than  he  wants  in  the  great  books  on  the  subject.  Thus 
the  author  has  confined  himself  solely  to  the  growth  of  the  present  relations 
between  the  Sovereign,  the  Ministry,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  people,  which  he  puts  before  the  reader  in  a  plain  narrative  form. 

This  book  hits  the  mean  between  a  text-book  for  examinations  and  the 
larger  constitutional  histories  of  Stubbs,  Hallam,  and  Sir  Erskine  May  ;  and 
the  chapters  on  the  rise  of  party  government  and  the  reform  of  Parliament 
show  how  well  the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  his  subject  interesting. 
Bon  Jobn  of  Austria,  or  Passages  from  the  History  of  the  16th  Century, 
1547-1578  (Longmans),  is, the  title  of  an  important  work  by  the  late  Sir 
Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.     He  has  not  lived  to  carry  it  through  the  press,  but 
had  he  done  so,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  satisfied  at  the  character  of  the 
two  magnificent  volumes  in  which  the  results  of  his  prolonged  and  energetic 
labours  are  embodied.    He  set  himself  throughout  a  high  standard  of  execu- 
tion, and  had  at  his  command  an  extensive  library  of  Spanish  literature  which 
enabled  him  to  treat  in  a  masterly  manner  many  points  which  had  previously 
been  the  subjects  of  debate  and  controversy.     "During  the  long  series  of 
years  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  author  spared  himself  no 
pains  in  bringing  together  a  body  of  illustrations  which  should   enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  life-like  idea  of  the  age  in  which  Don  John  for  a  few  years 
played  a  prominent  part,  and  of  the  chief  personages  who,  like  him,  were 
actors  in  the  great  drama.     To  these  portraits  the  author  added  a  large  col- 
lection of  engravings,  illustrating  the  armour,  weapons,  art,  workmanship, 
medals,  the  naval  and  military  equipments,  the  galleys,  frigates,  and  ships 
of  the  ICth  century,  together  with  a  number  of  ornamental  alphabets  ob- 
tained from  the  works  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  of  devices  throwing 
light  on  the  manners,  employments,  and  amusements  of  the  age.    Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  illustrations  are  embodied  in  this  edition  of  his  work." 

The  first  volume  of  this  book  which  tells  the  story  of  the  high-spirited 
and  short-lived  prince  whose  brief  career  is  associated  with  the  first  serious 
check  given  to  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turk,  deals  with  the  youth  of  Don 
John,  the  Morisco  rebellion,  and  the  War  of  the  Holy  League  ;  the  second 
embraces  an  admirable  account  of  Don  John's  administration  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  his  death  in  1578.  It  is  too  important  an  historical  work  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  limits  of  a  notice  like  the  present,  but  its  exhaustiveness  and 
careful  attention  to  every  detail  that  an  author  can  accumulate  in  a  work,  to 
the  perfection  of  which  he  brings  his  whole  mind  and  heart,  will  m^ke  it  a 
final  expression  of  the  history  of  the  time. 

Tbe  History  of  tbe  Indian  Mutiny,  by  T.  R.  £.  Holmes  (Allen). — 
We  tliink  a  very  strong  justification  is  required  for  the  publication  of 
another  work  on  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

Sir  J.  Kaye  and  Col.  Malleson  have  already  given  to  the  world  histories 
detailed  and  minute  enough  for  the  student  as  well  as  the  general  reader, 
and  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Holmes  has  added  much  to  the  general  stock  of 
information  on  the  subject. 
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Two  matters,  however,  connected  with  the  upriaing  in  India  are  described 
with  freshness  and  novelty — wo  refer  to  the  author's  account  of  Mr.  William 
Tayler  and  his  dismissal  from  the  Coumiissionership  of  Patna,  and  his 
narrative  of  the  carber  of  Captain  Hodson,  so  widely  known  in  connection 
with  the  Cavalry  Cori)s  wliich  he  raised  and  brought  to  the  highest  state  of 
efiiciency,  and  which  bore  his  name. 

Mr.  Holmes  warmly  espouses  Mr.  Taylor's  cause,  and  evidently  considers 
that  his  dismissal  from  the  Commissionership  was  an  act  of  very  gross 
injustice,  but  we  think  he  weakens  his  case  by  attempting  to  prove  too 
much,  and  his  references  to  the  Authorities  at  home  are  not  characterised  by 
that  moderation  of  language  which  we  should  have  expected.  Still,  although 
we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  all  that  the  author  says  on  this  subject,  we 
have  certainly  always  held  the  opinion,  which  a  pei*usal  of  the  volume  before 
us  only  confirms,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  did  good  and  loyal  service  to  his  country,  and  that  the  with* 
drawal  order  for  which  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post  was,  at  the  worst,  an 
error  of  judgment  which  any  man  might  have  committed,  and  for  which,  if 
he  deserved  censure  at  all,  he  certainly  did  not  deserve  such  harsh  treatment 
as  was  meted  out  to  him. 

With  the  author's  view  of  Captain  Hodson's  character  we  are  inclined  to 
agree.  Those  who  have  execrated  his  conduct  most  in  reference  to  the 
shooting  of  the  young  Princes  of  Delhi  were  jierhaps  least  able  to  appreciate 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  time,  and  the  passions  which  the 
atrocities  of  the  Sepoys  had  aroused  in  the  breast  of  nearly  every  European 
in  tlie  country.  It  is  not  wise  to  look  too  closely  at  acts  of  this  kind,  com- 
mitted at  a  time  when  a  life  and  death  struggle,  such  as  the  Mutiny  was,  is 
in  progress.  Wo  have  hoard  very  awkward  stories  of  the  late  Afghan  war 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  reproduced,  and  which,  if  true,  were  at  least 
as  indefensible  as  the  conduct  of  Hodson  at  Dellii. 

Mr.  Holmes  gives  us  very  copious  references  to  authorities,  and  several 
maps  and  plans,  but  the  map  of  India  to  face  page  1  is  not  by  any  means  up 
to  the  mark. 

The  Bnyllsli  Men  of  Letters  Series  (Macmillan)  continues  to  add  to 
its  number,  and  maintains  as  a  whole  the  high  standard  of  the  preceding 
issues.  Mr.  Dobson  has  written  admirably  of  rieldlnff,  and  in  no  instance 
has  the  editor  been  more  happy  in  the  biogra2)hor  to  whom  he  has  assigned 
his  author.  Mr.  Dobson  delights  in  the  period  to  which  Fielding  belongs, 
and  has  devoted  great  research  to  untangle  the  misleading  traditions  based 
on  Murphy's  **  Essay"  and  the  unauthenticated  productions  of  both  Thackeray 
and  Sir  W.  Scott.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Dobson,  Fielding's  individuality  now 
stands  out  clear — revealed  as  it  is  to  a  great  extent  in  his  work  when  not 
dulled  by  the  imaginings  of  two  clevor  critics  who  have  invented  a  por- 
traiture for  which  there  is  no  authority.  Brilliancy  of  criticism  or  subtlety 
of  thought  is  not  found,  but  Fielding  can  afford  better  than  anyone  to  dispense 
with  these,  and  in  accuracy  of  detail,  truthfulness  of  touch,  and  sound  vindi- 
cation of  fame,  the  18th  century  novelist  has  everything  to  gain. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  Slieridan  is  a  less  happy  production,  though  the  bio- 
graphical i)art  is  well  done ;  but  Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  always  distinguish 
between  gf)88i])  and  fact,  and  lays  a  hard  finger  on  the  weakness  of  her  hero. 
It  is  chiefly  a  result  oi  the  evident  want  of  sympathy  between  the  author 
and  Ids  biugnipher.  '*  Sheridan's  view  of  life,"  she  says,  **  was  not  a  pro- 
found one.    It  was  but  a  vulgar  sort  of  drama,  a  problem  without  any 
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depths — to  be  solved  by  plenty  of  money  and  wine  and  pleasure,  by  youth 
and  high  spirits,  and  an  easy  lavishness  which  was  called  liberality,  or  even 
generosity,  as  occasion  served."     Sheridan  was  no  hero,  he  had  many  of  the 
excesses  of  his  age,  and  others  too,  more  strictly  personal,  but  few  will  think 
his  character  adequately  gauged  in  the  above  lines.    If  not  a  man  of  pro- 
found individuality,  his  life  was  yet  free  from  blemishes  which  stained  the 
career  of  many  contemporary  politicians  ;  he  was  an  orator  of  no  mean  fame, 
as  is  seen  in  his  speech  at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  his  plays  have 
made  a  mark  in  literature  which  no  later  tribunal  has  been  able  to  efface. 
Another  **  Series"  has  been  started  though  not  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the 
preceding  one,  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  doing  honour  to  the  sex 
which  has  no  place  in  Mr.  Morley's  gallery. 

The  Smlnent  ^RTomen  Series  (Allen),  edited  by  Mr.  Ingram.  Six 
volumes  of  this  series  have  been  issued  during  the  past  year,  and  none  will 
regret  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  these  little  biographies,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  Mary  Lamb  and  Margaret  Fuller  can  justly  be 
included  by  the  terms  of  the  title. 

Miss  Blind  in  her  contribution  of  Oeorgre  SUot  has  done  a  difficult  task 
with  much  tact  and  delicacy.  The  portrait  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
represented  with  feeling  and  appreciation  ;  the  criticism,  too,  is  above  the 
average,  and  commends  itself  by  no  attempt  at  being  far-fetched.  It  cannot, 
of  course,  be  taken  as  any  final  expression  of  George  Eliot's  life  and  genius, 
but  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  as  far  as  it  goes.  Miss  Robinson  has 
worked  up  her  material  for  a  life  of  Smily  Bronte  into  a  picturesque 
narrative,  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  Bronte  literature.  Al- 
though anecdote  and  narrative  about  the  Bronte'  family  have  been  frequent 
since  Mrs.  GaskelPs  Life,  they  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of 
journalistic  and  magazine  literature,  and  there  was  every  excuse  for  resuming 
such  fresh  information  as  had  been  got  together  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Thomas's  volume  on  Ueorge  Sand  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  analyses  of  her  novels  which 
are  useless  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  books,  and  unnecessary  to  those 
who  have.  Further,  George  Sand's  novels  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
analysis,  for  it  is  the  character-drawing  by  means  of  dialogue  in  which  her 
force  consists.  Another  point  in  which  Miss  Thomas's  treatment  is  inadequate 
is  in  the  account  of  the  personal  episodes  of  her  heroine's  life.  Therelation- 
sliip  of  both  Musset  and  Chopin  is  slurred  over  in  a  very  vague  way,  and 
leaves  us  in  no  better  position  to  judge  of  her  character  in  the  matter  than  we 
were  before  we  read  the  narrative.  But  there  is  much  in  the  book  that  is 
very  pleasant  and  readable  :  a  complete  absence  of  pretension  and  a  straight- 
forward style  contribute  to  this,  and  if  Miss  Thomas  had  drawn  more  largely 
on  the  **  Histoire  de  Ma  Vie,"  she  would  have  made  it  more  interesting 
still. 

Mrs.  Howe  contributes  a  biography  of  Marsraret  raller,  the  woman  who 
typifies  Boston  during  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  whose  strong  and 
interesting  personality  has  been  made  known  to  us  through  Emerson  and 
Chaiining.  In  1839  she  threw  herself  into  the  Transcendental  movement 
and  edited  its  organ  the  **Dial";  visited  Brook  Farm  too,  where  the  new 
religion  was  being  tried  in  a  practical  experiment.  Her  conversation,  her 
lectures,  her  independence  gave  her  a  name  in  Boston,  though  it  would 
appear  as  if  even  that  enlightened  city  fought  rather  shy  of  her  originality. 
But  Transcendentalism  to  be  tolerable  must  be  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
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neither  what  sho  wrote  nor  the  record  of  her  conversation  show  thatMaigaret 
Fuller  ever  attained  to  the  necessary  height. 

But  what  we  deny  to  the  intellectual  side  of  Mai^garet  Fuller,  we  amply 
accord  to  her  as  a  woman  of  moral  nobility  and  fearlessness.  The  latter 
years  of  her  life  were  filled  with  such  self-sacrificing  work  in  the  cause  of 
Italy,  and  her  end  was  so  tragic,  that  a  kind  of  halo  enshrines  her  name. 
She  will  be  remembered  for  her  character  and  personal  influence  in  Bociety, 
rather  than  for  her  gifts  cither  of  writing  or  conversation,  and  Mrs.  Howe 
would  have  done  well  to  have  seen  this. 

Mary  Xamb's  life  could  not  have  been  confided  to  better  hands  than 
Mrs.  Gilclirist's.  The  record  of  tliat  simple  patlietic  history  with  its  back- 
ground of  deep  tragedy,  but  unovontfuhiess  of  circumstances  and  action^  is 
touched  with  a  sympatlietic  simplicity  and  aflection,  and  the  slight  liandling 
is  just  what  is  suited  to  the  subject. 

Miss  Zimmom's  sketch  of  Miss  Bdgrewortli  is  pleasant  and  lively,  and 
has  the  good  fortune  to  bo  the  fii'st  complete  account  given  to  TCngliah 
readers. 

'*A11  critical  work  nowadays,"  says  Mr.  Gosse  in  the  preface  to  his 
Seventeentli  Century  Studies  (Kegan  Paul),  **must  be  done  on  the 
principle  of  the  coral  insect.  No  one  can  hope  to  do  more  than  plaoe  his 
atom  on  the  mass  that  those  who  preceded  him  have  constructed,"  and  ac- 
cordiiigly  liis  object  has  been,  he  continues,  **to  do  for  some  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  seventeenth  century  literature  what  modern  criticism  has  done  on 
a  much  larger  scale  for  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden."  The  rank  and 
file  includes  Lodge,  Webster,  Rowland,  Herrick,  Crashaw,  Cowley,  Otway, 
and  the  matcliless  Orinda.  In  the  case  of  writers  so  divergent  as  are  many 
of  these,  it  would  seem  somewhat  misleading  to  give  them  a  unity  which 
embraces  them  as  a  century  of  writers  seems  to  do,  and  the  unity  of  this 
di\dsion  is  especially  a  fictitious  one  as  far  as  the  seventeenth  century  goes, 
for  the  writers  that  belong  to  it  were  far  more  individual  than  were  those  of 
the  Elizabethan  or  Augustan  periods.  However  this  may  be,  these  writers 
were  much  in  need  of  some  critical  introduction  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and 
the  only  drawback  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  Cowley  and  Herrick,  those 
who  are  drawn  to  the  study  of  their  works,  as  all  will  be  who  read  Mr. 
Gosse's  able  and  attractive  criticism,  will  have  much  difficulty  in  getting  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  them.  There  is  one  defect  that  arises  from 
this  working  on  the  2)rinciple  of  the  coi*al  insect,  and  that  is  that  the  sense 
of  proportion — the  disoriminatirm  that  distinguishes  between  what  is  endur- 
ing and  vital  in  literature,  and  what  has  been  passed  by  because  it  is  often  of 
merely  historical  interest — is  h^st  sight  of ;  and  where  the  full  light  of 
criticism  and  concentration  of  mind  is  turned  on  the  lesser  stars,  they  assume 
proportions  quite  out  of  keeping  with  their  position  in  the  intellectual 
heavens.  Such,  we  think,  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  writers  treated  by 
Mr.  Gosse,  and  wo  regret  that  he  did  not  keep  to  his  original  intention  of 
including  Donne  in  the  series,  to  the  exclusion  of,  say.  Sir  George  Etheridge, 
or  Webster,  for  he  was  vastly  more  typical  of  the  satires  and  vices  of  seven* 
teenth  century  literature,  and  liis  personality  was  as  interesting  as  any  in 
the  book» 

That  the  writing  of  these  essays  has  l>cen  spread  over  more  than  ten  yearSi 
is  a  proof  of  the  careful  method  of  Mr.  Gosse*s  Work— a  method  which 
appears  indt^ed  in  its  solid  worth  and  Well-digested  information  ;  and  that 
he  has  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  transition  tioM 
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between  the  two  great  epochs  of  English  literature,  may  be  seen  in  the  essay 
on  Herrick — that  charming  figure  in  an  artificial  ago  who,  notwithstanding 
the  conceits  and  affectations  of  the  time  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  poems, 
as  in  those  of  all  the  writers  of  the  period,  yet  always  attracts  one  by  his 
pure  lyricism  and  exquisite  fancy,  and  is  the  choicest  product  of  that  fan- 
tastic age. 

From  the  character  of  his  criticism,  and  the  new  information  of  a  narra- 
tive kind  that  Mr.  Gosse  has  been  able  to  bring  to  many  of  his  essays,  they 
will  undoubtedly  become  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of 
a  period  not  as  yet  overdone  with  criticism. 

Mr.  Myers  reprints  the  Bssays  Classical  and  Modern  (Macmillan) 
that  he  has  contributed  to  m^azines  during  the  last  few  years.  Of  these 
the  classical  were  certainly  worth  preserving,  but  wo  do  not  think  that  his 
estimates  of  George  Eliot,  George  Sand,  Rossetti,  or  Victor  Hugo  will  be  of 
long-lived  fame.  We  are  weary  of  everyone  offering  their  quota  of  criticism 
to  the  great  contemporaries  in  modem  literature.  It  is  too  much  like  the 
succession  of  buns  offered  by  the  enthusiastic  public  to  the  elephant  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  almost  produces  indigestion  even  to  the  on- 
lookers. 

Yet  the  catholicity  of  taste  shown  in  the  range  of  these  essays  is  found 
also  in  the  writer's  treatment  of  the  diverse  subjects  in  his  selection.  For 
the  idealised  sentiment  of  George  Sand,  the  blending  of  sense  and  soul  in 
Kossetti's  scepticisms,  and  the  sound  and  fury  of  Victor  Hugo's  storm-like 
utterances,  he  has  abundant  sympathy,  and  to  each  and  all  of  these  there 
is  applied  much  fine  critical  analysis  and  literary  expression. 

But  in  ancient  literature  Mr.  Myers  achieves  most  success,  because  he 
deals  with  that  aspect  of  it  less  touched  on  by  professed  scholars.  This  is 
shown  in  the  subjects  he  selects  for  treatment,  and  in  the  case  of  Virgil  in 
the  point  of  view  he  elects  to  emphasise.  The  three  essays  on  Greek  Oracles, 
Virgil,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  show  that  he  prefers  the  atmosphere  of  transition, 
when  the  old  world  life  was  hovering  on  the  brink  of  the  more  modem  feel- 
ing introduced  by  Christianity,  when  the  sense  of  new  problems  was  begin- 
ning to  vex  the  unintrospoctive  life  of  ancient  civilisation. 

Mr.  Myers's  learning  and  scholarly  knowledge  of  all  authorities  bearing 
on  his  subject  is  very  marked  ;  he  writes  out  of  a  fulness  both  of  material 
and  ideas,  and  this  makes  his  essays  for  the  most  part  well  worth  preserva- 
tion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  what  proportion  of  the  published  books 
of  the  year  have  first  done  duty  in  some  form  or  another  as  journalism. 
Under  the  title  of  rive  Great  Painters  (Longmans)  Lady  Eastlake  has 
reprinted  her  essays  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Titian,  and  Albert  Durer,  originally  contributed  to  the  '*  Edinburgh'*  and 
**  Quarterly  "  Reviews.  We  cannot  help  comparing  the  one  on  Leonardo  with 
that  by  Mr.  Pater  in  his  Renaissance  Studies  ;  in  the  first  we  get  biographical 
detail  pleasantly  told,  and  a  good  deal  of  personal  criticism  and  moral  reflec- 
tion ;  in  the  last  a  luminous  criticism  of  the  great  master's  mind  as  seen 
through  his  work  ;  we  feel  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  about  the 
Gioconda  with  the  unfathomable  smile.  '*  It  is  a  beauty  wrought  out  from 
witliin  upon  the  flesh,  the  deposit,  little  cell  by  cell,  of  strange  thoughts  and 
fantastic  reveries  and  exquisite  passions."  If  Lady  Eastlake  never  rises 
to  any  great  firmness  or  fineness  of  touch  in  matter  of  criticism,  there  is 
much  admirable  comment  on  the  characteristics  and  art  tendencies  of  the 
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f^e  to  which  the  subjects  of  her  studies  belonged.     Those  on  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  are,  we  think,  the  truest  in  appreciative  feeling. 

Miss  Thackeray  writes  in  the  pleasant  way  which  has  become  so  familiar 
to  us  of  four  women,  three  of  whose  names,  at  least,  have  become  houaehold 
words.  Sketches  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Opie,  and  Jane 
Austen,  are  collected  under  the  title  of  a  XSook  of  Sibyls  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.).  Anything  more  unlike  a  sibyl  than  either  of  these  ladies  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  principles  at  all  concerned  with 
the  nomenclature  of  books.  Miss  Thackeray,  with  her  feeling  for  "RngHali 
home  life,  and  what  one  may  call  the  triviality  of  domesticity,  is  quite  in  her 
element  in  writing  of  these  characteristic  figures  of  the  simple,  quaint,  but 
somewhat  prim  journalism  of  the  end  of  the  last  century.  We  all  know 
with  what  lightness  of  touch  and  mingled  sentiment  she  deals  with  the  age 
which  we  have  outstepped,  and  which  consequently  has  just  that  dash  of 
pathos  about  it  so  attractive  to  the  mind,  and  these  four  studies  have  given 
her  a  field  to  which  her  handling  is  especially  suited. 

Mr.  Ashton  has  continued  his  reading  in  seventeenth  century  literatuie, 
and  gives  us  a  collection  of  its  Bamour,  ^RTlt,  and  Satire  (Chatto  and  Windua). 
He  has  had  to  prune  as  well  as  select  carefully  what  can  be  produced  at  the 
present  day,  but  the  result  is  a  very  amusing  store  of  humorous  proae  and 
poetry,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  the  time.  Matrimony  comes  in  for  a 
large  share  of  abuse,  and  offers  a  frequent  butt  for  ridicule  ;  the  poetry  has 
far  more  wit  in  it  than  the  prose  as  a  rule,  at  least  its  jingling  ballad  measure 
helps  on  the  humorous  sense.  One  of  the  ballads  called  *'  The  Poor  Man 
pays  for  all,"  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  doctrine  of  modem  socialism. 

Studies  In  a  Mosque  (Allen),  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  b<^und  together  by  the  common  subject  in  which  the  author  is 
so  much  at  home,  i.e.  Islam  in  its  various  phases.  The  treatment  is  alight, 
they  being  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  the  chapters  on  the  Koran 
and  Mohammedanism  are  not  intended  for  an  exhaustive  study ;  but 
elaboration  has  been  purposely  left  aside  with  the  result  of  commending 
Arabian  religion  and  philosophy  to  the  public  in  a  manner  especially  attrac- 
tive and  popular. 

The  poetry  of  the  year  has  not  been  of  a  remarkable  character.  It 
appears  to  become  easier  and  easier  to  rhyme  well — to  be  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  words  and  sentiments — to  have  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  oonsideiv 
able  power  of  expression.  Tlie  result  is  many  volumes  of  respectable  verse 
that  reflect  the  atmosphere  of  the  age ;  but  the  real  poetry — the  poetry 
which  springs  into  being  and  is  not  made — is  as  infrequent  as  ever.  Mr. 
George  Meredith's  Poems  and  &yrtcs  of  tbe  Joy  of  Bartli  (Macmillan) 
will  probably  appeal  to  a  limited  number  of  readers,  though  he  ought  to 
attract  a  wide  public,  if  only  from  the  title  of  his  book,  inasmuch  as  he  l^w 
the  distinction  among  nineteenth  century  poets  of  finding  that  there  is  any 
joy  in  earth,  and  that  it  is  not  all — 

'*Girt  about  with  shadows  .  •  . 

All  the  world  is  wearied  east  and  west, 
Tired  with  toil  to  watch  the  slow  sun  wheeling 

Twelve  long  hours  of  life's  laborious  quest." 

» 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  sentiment  embodied  in  these  lines  that  when 
anyone  boldly  asserts  that  he  is  going  to  sing  its  exact  opposite,  we  are 
at  once  aware  of  an  extra  alertness  of  the  critical  faculty  to  see  how  he 
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will  do  it,  and  if  he  possesses  the  necessary  instrument  for  his  supreme 
attempt. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  instrument  that  wiU  limit  Mr.  Meredith's  public, 
for  his  metrical  expression  is  often  extremely  rugged,  and  the  thought 
occasionally  seems  to  have  got  into  poetic  form  by  chance,  when  it  would 
have  been  unified  with  the  style  in  free  and  vigorous  prose.  The  poetic 
material  is  there — experience  of  life,  strong  emotions,  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion— but  sometimes  it  is  the  instinct  of  melody  that  is  wanting  to  give  these 
due  shape  and  embodiment ;  at  other  times  the  instrument  itself  is  present, 
but  the  technicalities  of  metrical  art  have  not  been  mastered. 

It  is  a  fair  test  of  any  poetry  to  see  whether  the  thought  which  it 
expresses  could  exist  equally  well  apart  from  its  metrical  setting.  Much  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  verse  will  not  stand  this  test,  and  it  is  more  than  conceiv- 
able— it  is  obvious— that  many  lines  and  even  stanzas  would  be  better  in  a 
prose  form.  But  this  is  not  true  of  many  of  the  vivid  pictures  represented, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  "The  Orchard  and  the  Heath."  The 
following  lines  instance  the  healthy  impersonal  way  in  which  he  treats  Nature, 
and  are  also  a  good  example  of  his  best  and  most  melodious  expression  : — 

**  Was  never  voice  of  ours  could  say 
Our  inmost  in  the  sweetest  way, 
Like  fonder  voice  aloft,  and  link 
All  hearers  in  the  song  they  drink  : 
Our  wisdom  speaks  from  failing  blood, 
Our  passion  is  too  full  in  flood. 
We  want  the  key  of  his  wild  note 
Of  truthful  in  a  tuneful  throat, 
The  song  seraphically  free 
Of  taint  of  personality. 
So  pure  that  it  salutes  the  suns. 
The  voice  of  one  for  millions, 
In  whom  the  millions  rejoice 
For  giving  them  one  spirit  voice." 

No  one  could  deny  the  right  to  metrical  expression  to  the  author  of  these 
lines  to  the  skylark,  together  with  the  one  entitled  **  Love  in  a  Valley,"  the 
finest  poem  in  the  book. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  read  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's Century  of  Roundels  (Chatto  and  Windus)  will  recognise  the  suc- 
cessful triumph  over  difficulties  that  he  has  achieved.  Of  all  forms  of  verse 
invented  by  the  French  poets  of  the  Benaissance,  and  patronised  by  their 
modem  imitators,  the  Roundel  is  the  one  that  most  fetters  the  poetic  ex- 
pression of  thought,  and  can  only  be  wrought  successfully  by  one  in  whom 
language  is  indissolubly  connected  with  thought,  and  not  a  garment  to  be 
fitted  on  as  occasion  requires.  It  cannot  be  denied,  though  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  assign  a  reason  for  it,  that  certain  forms  of  verse  are  suited  to 
one  language  more  than  to  another,  and  that  the  attempts  to  naturalise  the 
lighter  rhythms  and  metres  in  which  French  poets  are  so  successful,  have  not 
generally  succeeded  with  our  own  versifiers.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  happy  in 
very  many  of  the  roundels  he  gives  us,  though  not  in  all ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  success  will  not  prompt  others  to  make  a  like  attempt,  for 
what  is  possible  to  the  master  is  not  necessarily  so  to  the  disciple,  and  a 
rondeau  must  not  fall  far  short  of  perfection  to  be  admissible  at  all.     It 
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does  not  appear  why  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  restricting  himself  to  the  necesflities 
of  the  roiuieau,  should  have  taken  the  form  of  eleven  lines,  rather  than  that 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  which  prevailed  in  France  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  was  patronised  by  Charles  d'Qrl^ana 
and  Voltaire.  His  disposition  of  the  eleven  lines  is  the  same  throughout, 
but  much  variety  is  attained  by  the  different  number  of  feet  they  contain. 

As  an  experiment  this  last  acliievement  must  be  considered  suooeBaful, 
but  it  is  not  a  form  of  verse  that  suits  the  especial  and  important  chamcteiv 
istics  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  genuius.  The  laws  of  the  roundel  are  too  restrictive, 
and  though  we  get  the  delicate  appropriateness  of  word  and  metaphor,  and  the 
fine  instinct  that  prompts  the  union  of  sound  and  sense  that  we  always  look 
for  in  his  poetry,  we  do  not  get,  nor  is  it  possible  to  get  the  rush  of  emotion 
and  impetuous  diction  that  signalise  the  finest  passages  in  Tristan  and 
Isolt. 

In  Joooserla  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.),  tlie  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Browning, 
the  author's  somewhat  aggressive  personality  is  not  so  marked  as  in  some  of 
his  former  works,  though  there  is  no  apparent  intention  of  consulting  the 
comprehension  of  the  public. 

That  individuality  which  isolates  Mr.  Browning  from  preceding  literaiy 
tradition  is  best  seen  in  this  collection  in  the  poem  called  **  Jochanan  Hak- 
kadosh,"  in  which  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  part  are  too  faintly 
hinted  at,  too  vaguely  suggested  to  be  interpreted  at  aU  by  the  reader  of 
average  intelligence.  But  then  Mr.  Browning  hardly  ever  writes  for  that — 
in  his  eyes — contemptible  personage,  though  we  may  perhaps  consider  the 
lyrics  as  sops  to  appease  the  discontented  Cerberus  of  the  ordinary  cultivated 
public. 

The  suggestive  in  poetry  is  one  of  its  most  delightful  characteristics,  but 
for  it  to  delight  there  must  be  a  continuity  in  the  thought  or  idea  or  feeling 
suggested,  it  must  not  arise  from  such  unintelligibility  that  the  suggested 
thought  or  idea  is  apt  to  be  replaced  b}'  a  distinctly  different  one  in  the  next 
line,  productive  of  much  wearisome  bewilderment  to  the  reader. 

But  it  is  the  smaller  poems  in  this  volume,  like  the  smaller  poems  in  all 
else  that  Mr.  Browning  has  issued,  which  build  up  the  permanent  monument 
to  his  fame. 

Lyrical  poetry  may  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  lyric  or  the 
dramatic  monologue,  in  which  a  deep  philosophy  is  often  colloquially  ex- 
pressed, but  unless  those  larger  and  more  important  forms,  in  which  poetiy 
under  Mr.  Browning's  hand  most  delights  to  embody  itself,  be  not  lucid 
and  attractive,  it  is  to  the  lyrics  that  after  generations  will  turn,  and  it  is 
the  songs  that  will  stamp  themselves  on  the  mind  of  posterity.  The  wisdom 
of  the  world  alters ;.  it  needs  a  different  expression  almost  for  every  different 
age,  but  love  and  death,  joy  and  sorrow,  aspiration  and  disappointment  are 
the  permanent  feelings  common  to  all  ages  and  all  creeds.  That  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's lyrics  can  never  be  surpassed  for  representation  of  the  permanent  with 
what  is  atmospheric  in  nineteenth  century  feeling  has  been  long  acknow- 
ledged, but  a  few  pieces  like  the  following  in  the  present  volume  serve  to 
emphasise  the  fact : 

**  Wanting  is — what? 
Summer  redundant, 
Blueness  abundant, 

—  Where  is  the  spot  ? 
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Beamy  the  world,  yet  a  blank  all  the  same, — 
Framework  which  waits  for  a  picture  to  frame  : 

What  of  the  leafage,  what  of  the  flower  ? 

Roses  embowering  with  nought  they  embower  ! 
Come  then,  complete  incompletion,  O  come, 
Pant  through  the  blueness,  perfect  the  summer  ! 

Breathe  but  one  breath 
Rose  beauty  above. 

And  all  that  was  death 
Grows  life,  grows  love, 

Grows  love  !" 

Old-world  Zdylto  (Kegan  Paul)  are  to  a  great  extent  a  selection  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  former  volumes,  now  out  of  print,  and  suggested 
by  a  similar  collection  made  in  America,  where  he  has  much  reputation. 
His  originality  consists  in  his  turning  to  the  eighteenth  century  for  in- 
spiration. He  has  studied  its  sentiment,  its  manners,  and  its  tone 
untU  he  has  its  archaeology  at  his  fingers'  ends,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
^*  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade."  But  he  reproduces  French  social  life  of  the 
same  age  as  well  as  English,  and  his  trifling  is  almost  more  suited  to  French 
vers  de  socUU  than  to  our  own.  Whether  a  poet  is  necessarily  bom,  not 
made,  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  but  that  the  writer  of  vers  de  aocUU 
can  certainly  not  become  one  by  eflbrt  may  be  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
no  one  attempts  it.  Mr.  Dobson  is  supreme  in  the  delicate,  half-grave, 
half -gay  character  of  this  kind  of  writing — witness  the  humour  of  **  A  Love- 
letter,"  "  Tu  Quoque,"  and  **  An  Autumn  Idyll." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  world  which  Mr.  Dobson  reproduces  for  our 
benefit  is  not  the  world  of  great  passions,  or  even  deep  feelings — and  that 
consequently  these  never  form  the  basis  of  his  verse,  but  the  lighter  moods 
in  which  the  emotions  are  played  with  more  as  a  pastime  than  in  any 
seriousness  find  ample  reflection  in  his  verse.  His  essays  in  the  old  French 
forms  show  his  mastery  over  versification,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  pass 
from  his  reproduction  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  spirit,  with  its  point,  love  of 
conceit,  and  intellectual  acuteness,  to  the  more  simple  and  genuine  poetiy  of 
sentiment  expressed  in  these  forms.  '^The  Stoiy  of  Rosina"  shows  that 
though  Mr.  Dobson  can  confine  his  verse  to  the  most  limited  measure,  he  can 
equally  at  will  give  variety  and  movement  to  liis  language,  and  that  though 
lie  can  pick  and  pursue  his  words  at  pleasure,  they  have  sometimes  a  rush  of 
freedom  quite  unexpected.     Take  for  example  the  last  stanza — 

**  As  for  Rosina — for  the  quiet  sleeper, 

Whether  stone  hides  her,  or  the  happy  grass. 
If  the  sun  quickens,  if  the  dews  beweep  her. 
Laid  in  the  Madeleine  or  Mont  Pamasse, 
Nothing  we  know — but  that  her  heart  is  cold. 
Poor  beating  heart !     And  so  the  story's  told." 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  is  eminently  a  popular  poet,  and  his  "Sonrs 
irnsnnff  "  (Kegan  Paul)  is  his  eighth  offering  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  strike  the  key-note  of  his  success — if  success  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  editions  to  which  his  works  run.  He  is  above 
all  things  a  didactic  poet.     He  takes  classical  love,  and  interprets  it  to  an 
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audience  which  demands  before  anything  eke  that  their  poetry  Bhall  teach 
a  moral  lesson.  What  Mr.  Besant  does  as  a  novel-writer  for  the  novel- 
reading  public,  Mr.  Morris  does  as  a  poet  for  the  readers  of  poetiy. 

To  most  of  us  the  application  of  ancient  mythology  to  modem  pioblemi 
is  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  we  look  upon  such  attempts  as  a  diversion 
of  the  literature  of  power  into  the  especial  province  of  the  liteiature  of 
knowledge — but  it  is  not  so  for  those,  and  they  are  many,  to  whom  life  is  a 
complex  many-sided  problem,  and  who  look  upon  the  object  of  all  literature 
as  so  many  efforts  to  provide  a  solution  of  that  problem.  The  **  New  Creed  " 
and  "Suffrages"  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  poetic  nutriment  provided 
for  this  class  of  minds. 

But  to  turn  from  the  object  of  Mr.  Morris's  poetry  to  its  form,  he  boldly 
disregards  tliat  unity  between  the  poetic  idea  and  its  setting  to  which  ao 
many  writers  cling  and  attach  primary  importance.  Some  thoughts  aie, 
according  to  them,  essentially  adapted  to  sonnets ;  this  subject-matter  to 
narrative,  that  to  epic  verse.  To  such  limitations  Mr.  Morris  pays  no  heed, 
and  one  is  often  tempted  to  think  whether,  with  all  his  feeling  for  his  art,  he  is 
not  moved  by  the  didactic  pur])08e  he  has  in  view.  Mr.  Morris's  well- deserved 
popularity  permits  and  invites  plain  speaking.  His  high  moral  aim  and 
wide  sympathies  with  all  modem  effort  and  struggles  entitle  him  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  public  into  whose  wants  he  enters ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
diilicult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  tliat  his  reputation  has  a  wrong  basis  so  long 
as  it  rests  on  his  poetic  faculty  instead  of  on  his  ethical  purpose,  and  that 
it  will  be  as  the  Teacher  of  Truths  rather  than  as  the  Singer  of  Songs  that  ho 
will  be  known  to  future  readers,  and  students  of  English  poetry. 

The  theological  works  of  the  past  year  are  not  important,  though  their 
quantity  remains  undiminished. 

Dr.  Blunt's  Reformation  of  tbe  Chiiroli  of  Bnffland  (Rivingtons) 
takes  a  prominent  place  among  them — it  is  the  second  volume,  dealing  with 
the  period  from  1547-1662— the  first  having  been  published  so  long  back  as 
1869.  The  book  is  eminently  a  popular  one,  and  the  author's  style  makes 
the  subject  thoroughly  interesting.  The  cliapter  headed  *'  Five  Tears  of 
Ultramontanism  under  Maiy  "  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  theaooount 
of  the  Puritans  of  the  Reformation  age  concise  and  graphic. 

A  few  lines,  summing  up  the  influence  of  Cranmer,  will  give  a  &ir 
specimen  of  Dr.  Blunt's  manner  of  treating  his  subject : — *'  Happily  for  the 
Reformation,  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  not  a  Presbyterian  by  birth  and 
country,  and  so  was  not  so  distinctly  a  foe  to  the  Church  of  England  as 
some  of  her  later  rulers  have  been  ;  but  his  associations  by  marriage  and 
friendship  influenced  him  most  mischievously  in  that  direction,  and  in  the 
last  two  years  of  his  ecclesiastical  rule  he  gave  to  the  English  Reformation 
an  impetus  towards  Puritanism  which  endangered  its  Catholic  character, 
alienated  its  Catholic  supporters,  and  led  to  strifes  and  controversies  that 
l)olluted  the  land  with  blood  for  a  century.  It  is  hard  to  look  upon  such 
a  man  otherwise  than  as  one  at  whose  door  must  be  laid  the  guilt  of 
many  a  slain  body  and  many  a  lost  soul." 

Tlie  Xiectures  and  otner  Tlieoloffioal  Papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Modey 
(Rivingtons)  are  taken  from  the  Lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  Latin 
Chapel,  Christ  Church,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  The  broad  txeat- 
ment  of  religious  questions  so  important  in  the  present  state  of  the  Ohnrdi 
is  met  with  nowhere  so  frequently  as  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  SCodey. 
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These  papers  cover  a  wide  range  of  subject.  Physical  Science  and 
Theology,  the  scope  and  method  of  the  dogmatic  office,  the  Jewish  and 
heathen  conceptions  of  a  future  state,  are  among  the  matters  treated  of  in 
these  addresses ;  while  more  doctrinal  subjects,  such  as  the  Eucharist, 
Original  Sin,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  also  find  a  place. 

Though  hardly  equal  in  attractive  eloquence  to  some  of  the  sermons 
which  the  Author  gave  the  public  in  his  lifetime,  these  posthumous  remains 
^vill  be  welcomed  by  the  large  circle  of  readers  to  which  he  was  known  as 
a  preacher  as  results  of  his  thought  on  many  of  the  subjects  of  controver- 
sial and  semi-religious  interest  which  he  was  unable  to  treat  from  the 
pulpit. 

Practical  Reflections  on  tbe  XTew  Testament  (Kivingtons),  by  a 
clergyman,  is  introduced  by  Canon  Liddon.  "Its principle,"  he  says,  **  is  to 
extract  from  the  sacred  text  personal  improvement,  warning,  encouragement, 
edification,  as  distinct  from  any  of  the  many  other  uses  which  may  un- 
deniably be  made  of  it."  Each  verse  is  taken  separately  and  is  printed 
in  italics,  and  is  followed  by  a  few  remarks  printed  in  ordinary  type.  The 
author  desires  his  '^Reflections  and  Commentary  to  be  taken  as  subordinate 
to  the  text  of  Scripture  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  held  by  the  Church."  We  cannot  say  that 
either  this  system  of  treatment  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out  in  the  present  instance,  commends  itself  to  us,  but  there  are 
many,  no  doubt,  who,  rather  than  trust  their  own  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  will  gladly  welcome  such  aids  as  the  author  a£fords. 

Thoughts  upon  tlie  &ltarfflcal  Gospels,  by  Dean  Goulbum  (Rivingtons), 
is  a  book  of  the  same  kind,  but  worked  out  much  more  in  the  large,  and 
stamped  with  the  thoughtfulness  and  devotional  tone  which  have  always 
characterised  the  writings  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich.  He  thus  describes  its 
object :  "  My  aim  has  been  to  furnish  the  devout  Churchman  with  a  single 
holy  thought  for  every  day  in  the  year,  founded  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Day." 
In  these  days  of  hurry,  when  every  home  has  its  allotted  task,  it  is  only  in 
this  way,  the  author  thinks,  that  the  duty  of  meditation  can  be  performed  ; 
but  he  has  also  in  view  making  this  book  of  use  in  family  worship.  Prefixed 
to  these  two  volumes  containing  the  Gospels  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent 
to  the  twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  is  an  Introduction  on  their  origin, 
history,  and  the  modifications  made  in  them  by  the  Reformers  and  by  the 
Revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

Messrs.  Rivington  also  issue  three  small  volumes— and  more  are,  no 
doubt,  to  follow — of  Selections  firom  tlie  IXTrttln^  of  Boctor  Pnsey, 
Canon  Xilddon,  and  John  Xeble.  The  editor,  whose  name  does  not  appear, 
is  responsible  for  the  extracts  selected,  though  he  has  of  course  obtained  per- 
mission for  their  publication.  The  selections,  varied  in  length,  and  arranged 
under  different  heads,  may  be  taken  as  decidedly  characteristic  of  the  three 
men  who  represent  in  the  most  distinguished  way  the  Anglican  section  of  the 
Church.  We  may  hope  that  the  other  branches  of  the  Church — the  Evan- 
gelical and  the  Broad  Church  parties — will  also  in  the  future  have  their 
representatives  in  this  edition,  which  from  its  size  and  arrangement  of 
material  will  often  commend  itself  for  devotional  reading  when  larger  works 
requiring  more  time  and  sustained  attention  would  be  left  unread. 

Rosmlnl's  Flye  Wo^n<|«  of  tHie  Boly  Cburob  (RivingtonB)  intro- 
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duces  us  to  the  founder  of  the  most  recent  order  in  tiie  Chmch  of  Rome. 
The  contents  of  the  book  are  not  so  mystical  as  its  title.    ' '  It  is  founded  on  an 
analogy  between  our  Lord's  natural  Body  crucified  through  weakness,  and 
His  mystical  Body  of  the  Church  pierced  by  the  sins  and  errors  of  men  in  the 
ages  of  Christian  histoiy.    The  five  main  evils  of  the  contemporary  Italian 
church  correspond,  in  Kosmini's  view,  to  the  Five  Wounds  of  the  Hands,  Feet, 
Side,  of  the  Divine  Redeemer, "  and  are  the  division  between  the  people  and 
the  clergy  in  the  act  of  public  worship,  the  insufficient  education  of  the 
clergy,  the  disunion  of  the  Bishops,  the  nomination  of  Bishops  by  the  lay 
power,  the  enforced  infringement  of  the  full  rights  of  ecclesiastical  properly. 
The  English  Churchman,  as  Canon  Liddon  says,  will  find  himself  frequently 
divergent  from  Rosmini,  who  is  an  unhesitating  Ultramontane,  and  has 
naturally  no  belief  in  the  Reformation  and  the  necessities  of  Church  cor- 
ruption that  brought  it  about ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  Church  may 
fairly  benefit  from  this  instructive  and  suggestive  little  treatise  on  the  short- 
comings of  its  Italian  Catholic  neighbour,  for  there  is  plenty  that  is  analogous 
in  its  own  condition  and  defects.     It  is  useful,  too,  as  introducing  Rosmini 
to  English  notice  in  his  capacity  as  a  religious  writer,  for  up  to  the  present 
time  he  has  been  chiefly  known  as  a  mental  philosopher  whose  views  as  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  ideas,  though  following  along  the  lines  of  Kant  and 
Fichte,  are  yet  divergent. 

A  XVarrative  of  Bventfl  connected  witn  tbe  Pnblieation  of  me  TImota 
for  the  Times  (Rivingtons)  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  published  in  1843,  con- 
nected with  the  Oxford  movement  of  1833.  Sir  William  Palmer  has  now 
reissued  it  with  an  introduction  on  the  events  of  the  Church  that  led  up  to 
the  Tractarian  movement,  and  a  supplement  to  the  narrative  which  bxings 
it  down  to  our  own  time. 

A  very  important  contribution  to  the  historical  method  of  treating  reli- 
gious subjects  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ufe  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Kesata]i« 
by  Dr.  Edersheim  (Longmans).  It  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  represent 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  in  all  its  surroimdings  of  place,  society,  popular 
life,  and  intellectual  or  religious  development.  Since  Jesus  of  Nacazeth  was 
a  Jew,  spoke  to  and  moved  amongst  Jews  in  Palestine,  knowledge  of  Jewish 
life  and  history  is  a  primary  requisite  to  a  comprehension  of  €k)spel  history. 
It  is  the  background  of  a  picture  of  Christ,  without  which  the  chief  figoze 
becomes  not  only  isolated  but  in  a  measure  incomprehensible. 

The  archaeological  detail  brought  together  in  order  to  illustrate  this  point 
of  view  shows  immense  learning  and  industry,  and  is  combined  with  much 
facility  of  narration. 

The  author  has  had  in  mind  also  an  illustration  of  the  €k)spel  nanativea 
as  well  as  a  vindication — a  vindication,  because  a  full  portraiture  of  Jewish 
life  reveals  the  historical  truths  of  the  Gospel  scenes,  and  gives  a  reality  to 
their  substance  and  spirit — an  illustration,  because  the  Rabbinic  quotations 
ofifer  every  detail  of  the  views  and  pursuits  of  the  leading  people  in  Church 
and  State  in  Palestine,  the  character  of  popular  opinion,  the  proverha  and 
customs,  and  daily  life  of  the  country. 

But  Dr.  Edersheim  has  had  also  in  view  a  defence  of  the  faith  in  meeting 
such  objections  as  may  be  raised  to  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  chiefy  that 
criticism  known  as  the  '  mytliical  theory,'  which  represents  the  Gospel  stories 
im  tlie  outcome  of  the  ideas  and  expectations  of  the  time,  which  found  body  in 
legends  that  clustered  round  the  life  and  person  of  Him  who  was  regarded 
as  the  Messiah. 
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The  difficulty  connected  with  miracles  presents  no  impediment  to  the 
author,  who  considers  the  miraculous  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  Divine — the 
essential  element  in  revealed  religion,  and  the  evidential  value  of  miracles 
to  consist  in  their  being  instances  and  proof  of  the  direct  communication 
between  Heaven  and  Earth. 

There  is  much  admirable  commentary  of  the  Gospels  by  the  way,  and  the 
investigation  into  authorities  and  the  critical  importance  of  previous  work 
has  been  undertaken  with  unstinted  care. 

His  Stery  of  tbe  VniTersity  of  Bdinbnrffb  (Longmans)  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  undertakes  as  a  birthday  present  in  honour  of  the  tercentenary  of  that 
University.  Sir  Alexander  Grant  gives  an  account  of  its  first  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  steps  by  which  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  position.  There 
are  three  separate  chronicles  of  its  development  in  existence,  two  produced 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  one  in  1662,  but  they  are  rather 
memoirs  than  historical  narrative,  and  there  was  thus  ample  scope  for  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  treatment.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  in  presence  of  City 
Records,  Minutes  of  the  Senate,  Records  of  Commissions,  Charters  and 
unprinted  documents,  to  find  out  a  way  to  make  a  continuous  histoiy  that 
shall  prove  a  readable  book  as  well  as  satisfactory  as  a  work  of  reference, 
and  the  author  has  taken  the  right  course  in  treating  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  grew  into  the  University,  as  an  organism,  and  tracing  the 
development  of  that  organism  from  age  to  age  in  respect  of  its  constitution 
and  educational  staff. 

The  book  opens  with  two  preliminary  chapters  on  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  before  the  Reformation,  and  the  various  attempts  of  the  Reformers 
to  organise  University  education  in  Scotland — so  much  antecedent  history 
being  really  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  existing  constitutional 
forms,  for  it  was  out  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  that  time  that  the 
peculiarities  in  the  foundation  of  the  College  had  their  origin.     The  first 
volume  deals  with  the  origins  and  outset  of  the  University  from  its  charter 
of  foundation  by  James  YI.  to  the  development  of  its  four  Faculties  in  1858. 
The  second  relates  the  thirty  years'  war  between  the  Senatus  Academicus 
and  the  Town  Council  as  governing  body  of  the  University  between  1703 
and  the  Universities  Act  of  1858,  which  was  a  Bill  to  make  provision  for  the 
better  government  and  discipline  of  the  University.     We  turn  naturally,  in 
this  volume,  to  the  consideration  of  certain  difficulties  which  have  happened 
within  our  own  time,  such  as  Sir  William  Hamilton's  controversy  with  the 
Town  Council  on  the  subject  of  fees  and  lectures,  and  the  struggle  of  women 
to  obtain  medical  instruction  from  the  professorial  staff.    The  first  is  narrated 
witli  much  spirit  and  pertinent  remark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and 
conduct  of  the  combatants ;  in  the  second  it  is  evident  that  the  author's 
sympathies  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  ladies. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant  has  added  to  the  more  abstract  account  of  the 
University  appendices  which  give  sketches  of  the  successive  professors  of  the 
different  chairs,  an  account  of  the  University  buildings  and  finances,  and 
some  interesting  notices  of  student  life  in  the  early  days  of  the  College, 
wliich  relate  in  detail  the  frugality  and  hard  work  which  have  become  a 
proverb  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  student. 

Tlio  volumes  are  enriched  with  some  two  dozen  illustrations  of  the  great 
men  wlio  have  been  connected  with  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh  from  it3 
earliest  times. 

To  what  extent  powers  of   observation  can  be  carried,   and  what  a 
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di£ferent  world  lies  open  and  revealed  to  those  who  see  with  tlieir  eyes 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  Mr.  Jefferies'  books  are  a  continual  proof.  A 
yery  pleasant  companion  he  is  to  all  who  love  the  country,  but  many 
such  must  be  put  to  shame  at  being  made  aware  how  much  has  escaped  them 
all  their  lives.  Nothing  that  he  has  written  before  will  be  such  a  revelation 
to  his  readers  as  xratnre  near  &ondon  (Chatto  and  Windus),  a  collection 
of  fugitive  papers  originally  contributed  to  the  '*  Standard."  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  he  is  not  romancing  when  he  tolls  us  that  within  twelve  miles  of 
town  he  had  for  his  companions  chiffchafb  and  willow  wrens,  nightingales 
and  woodpeckers,  hares  and  squirrels  and  weasels,  all  the  creatures  in  fact 
that  are  supposed  to  exist  only  in  the  far-away  country.  He  has  done  well 
not  to  define  the  precise  position  of  this  enchanted  neighbourhood,  which 
would  soon,  without  this  discretion,  have  lost  its  famed  and  feathered 
inmates.  One  of  the  most  delightful  chapters  out  of  many  that  are 
suggestive  as  well  as  merely  descriptive  is  a  London  trout,  and  that  on  herbs 
ought  to  drive  every  Londoner  to  Kew  Gardens  to  make  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  what,  if  he  ever  lived  in  the  countiy,  lias  probably  been 
familiar  to  him  from  childhood.  It  is  curious  indeed  that  from  country 
people  themselves  one  can  hardly  ever  get  the  name  of  a  bird  or  flower,  and 
so  one  often  has  to  put  up  with  an  unnamed  familiarity  with  much  that  one 
would  gladly  be  able  to  identify  more  precisely,  j 

In  trees  about  town  the  author  hits  a  real  blot  in  suburban  taste  when  be 
complains  of  the  narrow  range  in  the  selection  of  the  trees  with  which  villa 
gardens  are  planted,  and  of  the  ceaseless  repetition  of  a  few  foreign  shrubs 
like  laurels  and  rhododendrons,  instead  of  the  English  trees  of  our  fields 
and  hedgerows,  which,  like  oak  and  ash,  elm  and  lime,  briar  and  blackthorn, 
are  full  of  changeful  variety  for  eveiy  season. 

We  have  said  that  the  suggestiveness  of  Mr.  Jefferies'  writing  adds  greatly 
to  its  charm  ;  he  looks  at  it  in  a  much  more  human  way  than  that  of  the 
naturalist,  and  is  affected  by  it  in  thought  and  feeling,  instead  of  considering 
it  as  something  external  to  be  marked  for  classification. 

His  remarks  on  the  magnetism  of  London,  and  its  power  when  near  ts 
prevent  the  sense  of  peace  and  rest  that  the  country  give,  will  appeal  to 
many,  and  in  his  opinion  this  alone  greatly  detracts  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  suburbs. 

With  the  last-named  book  we  may  couple  two  others  which  in  a  difiSarent 
way  testify  to  the  rapid  spread  of  intelligent  interest  in  countiy  things.  Mr. 
Harting's  Sketches  of  Bird  Xilfe  from  twenty  years'  observations  of  their 
haunts  and  habits  (Allen  and  Co.)  are  jottings  which,  though  wanting  in  the 
form  which  always  pertains  to  Mr.  Jefferies'  work,  yet  give  pleasure,  not  from 
their  originality,  but  from  the  freshness  of  observation  which  has  not  dis- 
appeared in  the  process  of  book  making.  Mr.  Harting  has  written  a  good 
deal  on  natural  science  in  a  popular  way,  and  some  of  his  former  works  have 
been  laid  imder  contribution  for  the  present  sketches.  The  little  pictures 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Wolf,  Whyniper,  Keulemann,  and  Thorbum  are  some 
of  the  most  successful  that  have  been  attempted  of  birds  in  their  haunts, 
and  greatly  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  It  is  well  got  up  in  every 
way,  and  as  a  gift  book  much  more  sensible  than  most  that  lay  claim  to  that. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  Flowers  and  tbeir  Pedigrees  (LongmansX  ^^' 
publishes  a  collection  of  little  essays  which  have  appeared  in  the  magssines 
as  a  first  instalment  to  a  future  work — a  functional  companion  to  the 
British  flora.     The  idea  is  to  show  how  and  why  the  different  flowers  have 
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come  to  be  what  they  are,  and  is  full  of  the  most  delightful  writing,  which, 
tliough  strictly  scientific  in  its  matter,  is  most  successful  in  its  popular  effect. 

In  the  third  series  of  Xilffht  Science  for  leisure  Koam  (Longmans) 
Mr.  Proctor  has  collected  a  set  of  papers  relating  to  the  great  solar  eclipses 
observed  since  1688,  but  a  third  of  the  volume  contains  short  papers  on 
questions  of  the  day,  vivisection,  the  American  tariff,  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  the  like,  which  will  ensure  its  acceptance  among  readers  of 
the  unscientific  order. 

Mr.  Percy  Smith's  Qlommmrj  of  Terms  and  Phrases  (Kegan  Paul)  has 
been  compiled  with  a  view  of  giving  the  general  reader  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  text  of  any  work  in  ordinaiy  English  literature.  Words  are  omitted 
of  whose  actual  signification  there  is  no  doubt,  also  those  which  imply 
special  knowledge  ;  but  there  are  many  more  or  less  scientific,  and  many 
more  that  contain  allusions  requiring  explanation.  It  is  a  well-compiled 
and  useful  book,  and  the  definition  of  many  American  terms  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  public  in  whose  favour  American  literature  is  advancing  so 
rapidly. 

As  everybody  has  a  desire  to  be  saved  trouble  now  in  their  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  taste,  we  suppose  that  the  xrotes  on  Pictures  in  the 
louvre  and  Brera  Gallery  at  BKilan,  by  Mr.  Charles  Eastlake  (Long- 
mans), will  be  welcomed  by  many  who  want  to  know  what  to  admire,  and 
are  not  sufficiently  sure  of  their  own  instinct  or  education  to  trust  to  them 
as  guides  in  the  matter. 

The  object  of  these  guides  is  to  select  the  best  and  most  representative 
specimens  of  the  different  schools  of  painting,  and  present  them  in  cate- 
gorical order  with  simple  critical  and  descriptive  notes. 

Sketches  accompany  the  letterpress,  not  claiming  any  artistic  merit ; 
but,  like  those  that  illustrate  the  guides  to  our  annual  exhibitions,  sufficient 
to  recall  the  pictures  on  subsequent  reference.  The  aim  of  these  hand- 
books is  unpretentious  and  is  realised  throughout,  but  it  seems  out  of 
keeping  with  the  intention  of  the  author  that  they  should  be  got  up  with 
large  print  and  heavy  binding,  thus  making  them  a  considerable  addition 
to  a  tourist's  impediment. 

The  School  Register  of  the  Merchant  Taylors.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Charles  J.  Robinson,  M.A.  (Famcombe,  Lewes). — The  increasing  re- 
quirements of  the  present  age  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  its  pre- 
decessors are  most  usefully  met  by  works  of  this  nature,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  many  of  our  public  schools  have  already  edited,  or  propose  to 
edit,  the  "School  Lists,"  which  cannot  fail  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  origin  of  many  who  in  later  life  became  famous.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  choice  of  editors  other  public  schools  and  public  companies  may  be 
as  fortunate  as  the  Merchant  Taylors.  Mr.  Robinson  not  only  displays 
the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  but  the  rarer  discretion  of  a  man  of  tact.  His 
notes,  which  are  numerous,  serve  really  to  elucidate  the  long  lists  of  names, 
which  but  for  them  would  be  dreary  reading  for  all  beside  the  professional 
genealogist.  By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Robinson's  notes^  however,  it  is  easy  and 
interesting  to  see  how  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School  has  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1662  down  to  the  present  time  contributed  to  society  poets  and 
statesmen,  divines  and  men  of  letters,  besides  a  goodly  array  of  acton, 
amongst  wh^m  Charles  Young  and  Charles  Mathews  the  younger  arQ 
not  the  least  distinguished. 
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I.  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

ArohsDoloiTioal    BlscoTerles. — The    excavations,    conducted    by  Mr. 
Wood,  at  Ephesus,  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  have  only  yielded 
this  year  fragments  of  sculpture,  chiefly  from  the  pediment  at  the  east  end 
of  the  temple.     Six  weeks  of  valuable  time  were  lost  in  the  spring  through 
the  necessity  of  going  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  fimuuL 
The  American  excavations  at  Assos  have  come  to  an   end,  their  firman 
having  expired.     The  last  important  work  done  was  in  the  Street  of  Tombs, 
the  greater  part  of  the  plan  of  which  has  been  made  out ;  many  sarcophagi 
seem  to  have  been  opened  from  time  to  time,  fresh  bodies  having  been  put 
in  above  those  first  buried.     In  the  island  of  Delos,  the  excavations  carried 
on  by  the  £cole  Fran9aise,  of  Athens,  have  resulted  in  various  important 
discoveries.     The  ruins  of  a  private  house  of  the  time  of  Alexander,  which 
were  uncovered  near  the  Theatre  of  Apollo,  included  the  pavement  of  a 
court  in  mosaics,  representing  flowers  and  fish  and  a  tank  in  the  centre. 
From  Greece    also    the    news  comes  of  the  discovery  of  an  inscription, 
which   determines  the   position  of  the  ancient  Artemisium.      The  latest 
historians  liave  looked  for  it  on  the  North  Euboean  coast,   opposite  the 
peninsula  of  Triberi  and  the  territoiy  of  the  ancient  Olizon.     But  the  newly- 
found  inscription  shows  tliat  Artemisium  lay  to  the  west  of  PalsBokastro,  two 
hours'  walk  to  the  north-east  of  Xerochori.     In  Home,  the  building  of  new 
quarters  and  the  improvement  of  old  ones  have  been  an  astonishing  source 
of  daily  discoveries  throughout  the  year.     The  excavations  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Forum  have  been  completed,  and,  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  the 
scheme  of  Signor  Buccelli  for  connecting  the  excavations  and  monuments 
of    tlie   Forum    with  the  excavations  and  monuments  of    the  Palatine, 
many  works  of  art  have  been  found,  and  various  points  of  great  topographical 
impr)rtance  liave  been  established.     In  the  course  of  works  undertaken  near 
the  church  of  St.  Eusebio,  two  statues  actually  standing  on  their  pedestals 
were  discovered — one  of  Hades,  and  one  of  Isis.     Two  fine  bronzes — sup- 
posed to  liave  been  stolen  from  the  diggings  in  the  Viccolo  dell'  Atleta — 
luive  also  made  their  appearance :   one,  a  fine  copy  in  the  candelabrum, 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  in  Diomede's  villa ;  the  other,  the  very  tail  of  the 
Cjipitoline  bronze  horse  which  was  found  in  1849  in  the  same  street.    The  Via 
di  St.  Ignazio  has  also  proved  an  endless  mine  of  art  treasures,  which  have 
Y>een  preserved  to  us  in  virtue  of  their  material.     This  spot  was  part  of  the 
sice  of  the  ancient  Temjile  of  Isis,  and  the  granite,  porphyry,  and  basalt  of 
which  its  monuments  wore  formed  defied  destruction,  for  sudi  marbles  could 
not  be  transformed  into  lime,  nor  could  they  be  worked  anew,  they  were 
too  hard.      Amongst    the  most   important  of   the  Egyptian  works  of  art 
wliicli   have   there  been    unearthed  must  be  reckoned  a  fine  statue  of  a 
crocodile  in  rod  granite,  almost  intact ;  and  a  magnificent  column  of  grey 
granite,  five  metres  long  and  one  in  diameter,  richly  decorated  with  bat- 
reliefs,  representing  Isiac  ceremonies. 

Vational  Znstttntlons. — Tl&o  Sritisli  Mnseniii. — The  buildingiB  are 
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now  completed  which  are  to  accommodate  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  The  building  is  in  Montague  Street.  Two 
floors  are  appropriated  to  the  department.  In  the  upper  story  are  two 
galleries  leading  from  the  old  Bird  Gallery — one  for  the  exhibition  of  prints, 
the  other  for  that  of  drawings.  The  lower  story  contains  rooms  for  the  use 
of  students,  for  the  officers  of  the  department,  and  for  other  purposes 
incident  to  so  important  a  collection  of  works  of  art.  The  resignation  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Prints,  Mr.  Keid  (to  whom  has  succeeded  Professor  Sidney 
Colvin),  has  been  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  all  art  students  and  frequenters 
of  the  Print  Room.  Mr.  Reid  entered  the  Department  in  1842,  and  had 
devoted  his  whole  life  and  all  his  energies  to  the  service  of  the  Print  Boom. 
His  large  and  exact  knowledge  of  prints  and  drawings  is  unrivalled  in  this 
country.  He  lost  no  time  in  turning  to  account  the  space  which  has  at  last 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Department.  In  the  galleries  above 
referred  to,  he  has  arranged  a  series  of  autotype  reproductions  from  draw- 
ings by  Raphael,  being  a  small  portion  of  the  large  body  of  similar  transcripts 
from  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  which  has  been  added  to  his  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Reid.  Amongst  his  most  important  purchases  during  the 
present  year  may  be  cited  two  beautiful  drawings  from  the  Sunderland  sale — 
**The  Betrayal  of  Christ,"  a  work  probably  of  the  Cologne  School,  and  the 
group  of  **  Joseph  and  Mary  arriving  at  Bethlehem."  The  British  Museum  also 
obtained  at  the  same  sale  some  fine  drawings  of  the  School  of  Basle — designs 
for  glass-painting,  with  allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  &c.,  and  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament,  inscribed  with  a  monogram. 

Tlie  Soutli  Xensinffton  Maieoxn. — Amongst  the  acquisitions  of  the 
year  made  by  this  museum  may  be  specially  noticed  a  series  of  248  water- 
colour  drawings,  illustrating  Indian  costiunes,  manners,  and  customs, 
executed  in  Bengal  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  chiefly  near  or  in 
Calcutta,  by  Balthazar  Solvyns,  a  Flemish  artist.  Many  Limoges  enamels 
of  great  beauty  and  rarity  were  bought  from  the  Blenheim  collection.  The 
two  principal  pieces  were  a  ewer  decoration  with  the  *' Triumph  of  Ceres," 
by  Suzanne  de  Cort,  and  a  dish  of  black  enamel,  painted  in  grisaille  by 
Jean  de  Cort,  with  the  "  Vision  of  St.  John."  Several  drawings  by  Dante 
Rossetti,  including  the  fine  study  in  red  and  black  chalk  for  the  head  of 
*^  Astarte  Syriaca,"  were  bought  at  the  Rossetti  sale  in  May  last.  At  the 
Hamilton  Palace  sale,  this  museum  purchased  a  gilded  cabinet  of  "  Vemis- 
Martin."  A  Turkish  room  has  been  set  up  near  the  Damascus  Room  ; 
near  the  western  entrance  to  the  museum  has  been  erected  part  of  a 
seventeenth-century  house  from  Cah*o,  with  remarkable  carved  and  per- 
forated woodwork,  panels  and  pierced  work  in  balconies  of  great  elabo- 
ration. The  new  west  court  was  also  opened  early  in  spring,  and  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  a  large  number  of  objects  of  Indian  design,  chiefly 
collected  for  the  Art  Department  by  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke.  The  most  re- 
markable example  was  the  entire  facade  in  wood  of  two  houses,  about 
thirty-five  feet  high,  carved  and  painted  in  colours.  This  work  dated 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  brought  from  Ahmedabad. 

The  ^rational  Gallery. — The  annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Gallery,  published  early  in  the  year,  records  a  list  of  twenty-two 
purchases,  amongst  which  may  be  specially  noticed: — **The  Nativity,"  by 
Luca  Signorelli,  from  Celta  di  Castello,  where  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Advocate  Mancini ;  **  The  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,"  by  Giulio 
Grandi,  formerly  in  the  Casa  Strozzi,  at  Florence  ;    **  The  bust  portrait  of 
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a  Man/'  by  Antonello  da  Messina ;  ^'Clirist  washing  Peter's  feet,"  by  Tin- 
toretto, from  the  Hamilton  sale  :  a  tempora  painting  in  grisaille  of  *'  Sam- 
son and  Delilah,"  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  from  the  Sunderland  sale  ;  "  Chriit 
at  the  Pillar/'  by  Velasquez,  was  bought  at  Madrid  in  1828,  hy  Sir  John 
Savile  Lumley,  now  ambassador  at  Home.  Amongst  the  Knglish  paintings 
added  to  the  collection  may  be  cited  Cotman's  *'  Wherries  on  the  Tar,"  a 
fine  example  of  Blake,  and  two  portraits  by  Kaebum— one  the  bust  portrait 
of  a  man,  the  other  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady.  Three  collectionB  of 
drawings  by  Turner  have  been  lent  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bradford 
severally.  Mr.  Cliisholm,  who  has  rendered  twenty-nine  years'  aervicea  as 
Curator,  has  retired. 

The  XVational  Portrait  CkOlery. — The  most  interesting  addition  to  the. 
National  Portrait  Gallery  made  diudng  the  present  year  is  the  portrait  of 
**  George  Eliot,"  by  Mr.  Burton,  presented  by  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Ohaxlet 
Lewes. 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
included  a  large  collection  of  the  works  of  the  late  Dante  Rossetti,  and  ojp 
Linnell,  as  well  as  some  fine  old  masters.  The  National  GraUery  of  Ireland 
sent  portraits  of  two  Venetian  gentlemen  by  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Gioigione ; 
from  Lord  Wenlock's  collection  came  ''The  Meeting  of  St.  Francia  and  St. 
Dominic,"  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  ;  Titian's  so-called  portrait  of  *'Oatherine 
Comaro"  was  lent  by  Mr.  Wilbraham  ;  **  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  by 
Tintoretto,  was  lent  by  Mr.  Butler,  who  also  sent  a  charming  portrait  of 
Ji  "  Lady  and  Child,"  by  de  Vos  ;  to  Sir  H.  St.  John  Mildmay's  generoaity 
wiis  due  the  presence  of  a  fine  **  Female  portrait,"  by  Rembrandt,  and  an 
equally  powerful,  almost  noble,  rendering  of  ^*  Susanna  and  the  Elders," 
also  by  Rembrandt,  was  contributed  by  Sir  Heniy  Lechmere.  Amongst  the 
portmits  by  Reynolds  we  may  single  out  the  **Lady  Di  Beauclerk  "  and 
**  Miss  Miller,"  nor  must  the  remarkable  series  of  designs  for  the  windows 
of  new  College  Chapel  (lent  by  Lord  Nonuanton)  be  omitted.  Of  the 
works  of  Linnell  we  must  cite  **  Removing  Timber,"  pauited  in  1808 ;  **  The 
Landscape  with  the  Haystack  ; "  <*  St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching ; "  •*  The 
Eve  of  the  Deluge  ; "  **  The  Woodcutters ;  "  and  the  very  noteworthy  "  Last 
Gleam  before  the  Storm."  Of  the  portraits  by  the  same  painter  that  of  the 
Rev.  John  Martin,  Baptist  minister  of  Keppel  Street  Chapel,  was  the  most 
remarkable.  The  Rossetti  exhibition  was  in  some  respects  depressing  as  repre- 
senting the  chief  results  obtained  by  one  whose  powers  of  conception  were  of 
the  highest,  who  possessed  in  a  high  degree  true  poetic  sentiments  and  the 
rarest  natural  gifts,  but  who  through  physical  weakness  and  wretched  training 
failed  frequently  to  realise  his  own  intentions,  and  gave  sometimes  to  his  noblest 
imaginings  a  touch  of  caricature.  ^'  The  Altarpiece  of  Llandaff  Cathedral," 
**  Dante's  Dream,"  '^Lucrezia  Borgia,"  ^^Hestena  Rosa,"  were  all  works 
which  expressed  great  but  irregular  force  ;  of  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory in  execution  were  **  The  Beloved,"  '*La  Giarlandata,"  and  "Vero- 
nica Veronese."  Amongst  the  best  designs  we  should  name  "Bethlehem 
Gate,"  executed  in  1862,  and  the  romantic  * 'How  they  met  themselves  ;" 
but  the  happy  lovers  in  this  last  were  as  woe-begono  as  their  doubles.  The 
spring  exhibition  showed  the  usual  gathering  of  works  of  very  yarions 
character  and  merit,  in  which  good  x>ortraits  were  predominant :  not  only 
those  by  Mr.  Millais,  but  a  remarkable  series  by  Mr.  Holl,  and  others  hy 
Mr.  Oules,  attracted  great  attention.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  exhibited  liia 
diploma  picture  "  On  the  way  to  the  Temple,"  which  is  now  in  the  Diplonui 
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Gralleryat  Burlington  House,  and  a  Roman  domestic  scene  entitled  **An 
Oleander.'*  Mr.  Boughton's  chief  contribution  was  a  "Dutch  Village 
Scene.''  Mr.  Poynter's  "  Caesar  and  Calphumia "  was  a  remarkably  able 
study  of  moonlight  contrasted  with  artificial  light,  and  his  head  of  "  Psyche  " 
one  of  his  most  attractive  portraits.  The  subject  of  The  President's  **  Kit- 
tens "  was  a  young  girl  playing  with  an  odd-coloured  puss ;  the  forms  tended, 
as  usual,  to  being  lost  in  over-refinement  of  surface  modelling,  but  the 
liarmonies  of  rose-red  and  tawny  hues  were  very  happily  found.  One  of 
the  principal  attractions  of  the  rooms  was  Mr.  Orchardson's  "  Voltaire 
appealing  to  the  Duke  de  Sully  and  his  guests,  after  the  horsewhipping 
which  he  had  been  called  from  the  Duke's  table  to  receive  at  the  hands  of 
M.  de  Kohan's  lacqueys."  Mr.  Val  Prinsep's  paintings  of  Indian  subjects 
were  noticeable  ;  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  **  Giants  at  Play  " — a  group  of  navvies 
watching  a  favourite  bull  pup — was  an  excellent  example  of  his  talent.  The 
modelling  of  the  men's  bodies  beneath  their  clothes  was  especially  noticeable. 
Nor  must  we  forget  Mr.  Logsdail's  lively  and  graphic  rendering  of  "  The 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark's,"  an  English  version  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
tlie  Impressionist  school.  Mr.  Hook  was  in  great  force  with  three  coast 
subjects  and  a  scene  on  the  bank  of  a  Surrey  brook.  The  most  animated, 
**  Catching  a  Mermaid,"  showed  a  boy  making  fast  a  line  to  a  figurehead  which 
had  come  ashore  in  a  cove  of  dark  rocks  on  waves  driven  by  the  morning 
breeze.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  was  well  represented  by  "The  Last  Gleam" — a 
flash  of  sunlight  after  storm  falling  on  lines  of  orange  sand  above  churned 
and  purple  waters.  Mr.  Oakes,  besides  two  less  important  landscapes,  sent 
an  unusually  large  and  impressive  view  of  one  of  the  tarns  of  Snowdon,  **  The 
Adder's  Pool."  The  studies  of  seashore  by  Mr.  Brett,  and  the  landscapes  of 
Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  and  Mr.  MacWhirter,  also  excited  much  interest. 
Amongst  the  sculpture,  a  not  very  successful  statue  of  the  **  Queen,"  by  Mr. 
Woolner,  intended  to  be  erected  at  Birmingham  as  a  companion  to  Foley's 
"  Prince  Consort,"  stood  conspicuous,  but  Mr.  Woolner  had  some  good  busts. 
A  pretty  bust  of  **  A  Child,"  by  Mr.  Verheyden,  may  also  be  mentioned,  as 
well  as  Miss  Chaplin's  beautiful  bronze  **  Flora  and  other  dogs,  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen."  It  remains  to  be  noted  that  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Cope,  R.A.,  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  painter,  was  elected  an  Academician,  and 
that  the  list  of  Associates  has  been  opened  to  receive  Benjamin  Leader, 
painter  ;  Thomas  Brock,  sculptor  ;  and  Francis  Holl,  engraver. 

The  Groivenor  Gallery. — The  most  noteworthy  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  during  the  summer  exhibition  were  contributed  by 
artists  already  well  known.  Mr.  Bume  Jones  sent  *  *  Fortune,"  *  *  The  Hours," 
"An  Angel,"  and  the  portrait  of  a  little  boy,  ** Philip  Comyns  Carr." 
Mr.  Millais' contributions  were  **  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Westminster," 
' '  For  the  Squire  " — a  little  Country  child  holding  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
*' Portrait  of  Master  Freeman."  Mr.  Watts'  **  Portrait  of  Miss  Baring," 
"  The  rain,  it  raineth  every  day,"  and  four  equestrian  designs  for  the  **  Four 
Riders  in  the  Apocalypse."  Three  portraits  by  Mr.  Richmond,  and  two  sea- 
shore studies  by  Mr.  Whistler,  were  also  amongst  the  most  noteworthy  works 
cxliibited.  Nor  must  we  close  our  list  without  mentioning  the  names  of  Signer 
Costa,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Clausen,  Van  Haanen,  Fahey,  and  Britten. 

The  Winter  exhibition  was  devoted  to  an  unparalleled  collection  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  especially  superior  to  all  preceding  exhibi- 
tions of  Reynolds'  works  in  point  of  variety.  The  whole  world  of  London 
society  from  1750  to  1790  was  represented — royalties,  beauties,  statesmen, 
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ifi«rch*iiU,  actr/n  and  panons,  wise  men  and  maidena,  old  men  and  chOdren, 
all  fif^ntl  on  the  walls.  Amongst  the  most  diversely  repreiaentative  of 
JteynoMs'  talent  at  its  Irest  may  be  cited  the  poitiaita  of  '*  Frederick 
William,  Duke  of  Gloucester ; "  '<  Lady  Sarah  Bunbnry  sacrificing  to  the 
Uraoes  ; "  ''  The  Earl  of  Erroll,  High  Constable  of  Scotland  ; "  <'  MnadpalA  ; '' 
**  Ant/jnia  Herljert,  Countess  of  Powis  ; "  *^  Mrs.  Abingdon,  as  Pme  in  Love 
for  I>ive;"  ''Ollina;"  ''Mrs.  Siddons,  as  the  Tragic  Muse;"  "Mrs. 
Nesbitt,  as  Circe  ; "  '*  The  Countess  of  Pembroke  ; "  "  The  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire and  her  Ikiby;"  ''Miss  Harris;"  "The  Duchess  of  Buodeuoh  and 
I^y  Mary  Sc^itt ; "  and  "  Miss  Elizaljeth  Gunning."  An  unfinished  portrait 
of  "  l*}ie  Karl  of  Jiute  and  his  Secretary,"  lent  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
«¥aff  sfiecially  interesting,  as  showing  the  painter's  practice  ;  and  the  portraits 
of  "Hir  Joshua,"  by  himself,  jiainted  for  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Dilletnnii  H'^ciety,  must  not  l)e  forgotten. 

The  Sooletj  of  Painters  in  UTater-ooloors. — ^Two  of  the  most  dis- 
linguiMlied  members  of  tliis  Society — Menzel  and  Alma-Tadema — were  absent 
from  Die  exhibition  of  this  year ;  but  Mr.  Poynter,  a  newly-elected  Associate, 
contributed  two  fine  works,  "  Scourbhullion  "  and  "  Loch  Luichart ; "  Mr. 
ItuHkin  sunt  a  refined  study  of  the  "Duomo,  Lucca;"  Mr.  Boyce,  two 
charming  drawings,  "Dent  du  Mantis,  Auvergne"and  " Puy  d'Eraigne  ; " 
Mr.  (j}fN)dwin  no  less  tlian  four  subjects,  one  of  which,  "  The  Sole  Survivor," 
wiiH  a  line  Htudy  of  Tintagel ;  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  "  Off  the  Start,"  **  Breezy 
Morning,"  and  "  East  Coivst,"  were  unusually  spirited  examples  of  hia  oon- 
HciontioUH  talent ;  Mr.  Hohnau  Hunt's  "  View  from  the  Eastern  Slope  of 
Siloani "  hiul  renmrkalJe  qualities,  in  spite  of  its  disagreeable  resemblance 
to  a  nioMtic  ;  and  from  amongst  other  excellent  studies  we  will  cite  in  con- 
rhiHionMr.  Poweirshazy  "Frith  of  Clyde;"  Mr.  Wallis's  "Hispano-Mooriah 
Doorway,  Toledo  ;"  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt's  delicate  "Trifaen,"  "Kinlocfa 
Ewe,"  and  ''On  the  North-east  Coast."  In  the  course  of  the  year  the 
Society  elected  members  :  -H.  S.  Marks,  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  C.  Gregory, 
11.  M.  MurMhall,  .1.  W.  North,  and  E.  F.  Brewtnall.  Associates: — H.  Q. 
(Jlindoni,  Frank  lloll,  A.  11. A.,  John  Burr  (President  of  the  Society  of 
Mntisli  Artists),  W.  .1.  Wainright,  and  J.  W.  Henshall.  The  Society  lost  a 
nu*mbor,  Mr.  Alfred  Newttm,  by  death. 

The  Znstituta  of  Painters  in  llTater-colonra. — The  most  noteworthy 
works  on  the  walls  of  this  SSoeiety  during  the  summer  were  Randolph 
C'uMoootfs  ''Full  Cry  "and  "Death  of  the  Fox;"  Mr.  Hine's  studies  of 
:itmoHphen>,  "FKnurs  HoHow  "  and  "  Midhurst  Common ;"  Mr.  Crane^s 
'*  Spring;*'  Mr.  Oivgory's  "  Ojitoway  of  the  Poggio  Imperiale;"  Mr. 
Fulioyliivo's  series  of  brilliant  and  well-felt  studies  of  "Versailles;"  and  a 
remarkable  study,  "  One  of  the  Liris  bnmzes,"  by  Mr.  Elson.  The  Society 
riectod  mombors :  -R.  Spencer  Stanhi>i>e,  E.  A.  Abbey,  and  Walter 
l.i\ngley. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil-colours. — W'c  find  as  exhibitom  at 
x\\'\»  Institute  all  the  names  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  in  other 
ovhibitiona.  The  K»st  tiiruix*  subject  on  the  walls  was  ^Ir.  Alma-Tsdema's 
"  Wellknowu  FiH»t*toi>*."  Mr.  Oaldeeott  sent  "Fox  Hunting;**  Van 
HiiiUUMK  ••Study  of  a  Head;"  MacMh,  "  Dt»g  Da  j-»  ; "  Mr.  Long,  "Klea;" 
Mr.  \Vidter  Crane,  an  attnu*tive  picture  with  the  motto  '^Beanty  Mt 
lUihing  by  a  Sprint;  :  **  and  Mr.  Fulloylove  re^vated  in  oil  the  fine  drawings 
%»f  "  VerMulles"  wo  have  alreaily  mentioneil. 

Tae    Bndley    OiOlery— became    this   year  The  Dndkj  Qalkiy  Ait 
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Society,  and  opened  in  March  with  over  five  hundred  works,  of  which  we 
select  for  mention  "  The  Last  Gleam,"  Mr.  E.  Ellis  ;  **  East  Coast  of  Sicily" 
and  **  Kynance  Cove,  Cornwall,"  Mr.  Brett ;  **  On  the  River"  and  ** Bum- 
ham  Hill,"  Mr.  Caffieri ;  '*  Summer  Sea,  Cornwall,"  Mr.  Davidson;  and 
"  In  Lathom  Park,"  Mr.  E.  J.  Du  Val. 

The  Burlington  Club. — The  Burlington  exhibited  during  the  winter 
a  collection  of  studies  by  the  late  Dante  Rossetti,  ^hich  formed  an  interest- 
ing supplement  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  There  were  many 
early  drawings  in  pen  and  ink  lent  by  Messrs.  Boyce  and  Tebbs,  and  by 
Miss  Heaton,  and  many  designs  and  sketches.  Of  these  we  may  name 
''  Lady  LiHth,"  **  Return  of  TibuUus  to  Delia,"  **  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Morris  ; " 
and  amongst  the  smaller  sketches  that  of  * '  Tennyson  reading  Maud. "  The 
same  rooms  were  devoted  during  the  summer  months  to  a  collection  of 
etchings  by  Karel  du  Jardin  and  Renier  Zeeman. 


II.  THE  DRAMA. 

Speaking  generally,  the  production  of  new  work  during  the  year,  though 
not  deficient  in  quantity,  has  been  scarcely  up  to  the  average  in  point  of 
merit.  Mr.  Pinero,  to  whom  the  public  have  looked  not  unnaturally  as  one 
of  the  most  rising  of  English  dramatic  authors,  has  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate. **  Girls  and  Boys"  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  success,  and  its 
successor,  "The  Rector,"  produced  at  the  Court  at  Easter,  was  withdrawn 
after  a  brief  career,  having  failed,  in  spite  of  much  clever  dialogue  and  skilful 
depiction  of  character,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  "  Lords  and 
Commons,"  the  author's  next  effort,  was  more  successful.  It  was  produced 
at  the  Haymarket  on  November  24,  with  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  cast, 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Bemard-Beere,  Mrs.  Stirling,  Miss 
Calhoun,  and  Messrs.  Forbes-Robertson,  Brookfield,  and  Bishop.  Lastly, 
**  The  Rocket,"  produced  at  the  Gaiety  in  December,  was  so  feeble  in  con- 
struction and  so  threadbare  in  device  that  it  neither  deserved  nor  com- 
manded the  success  to  which  the  author's  previous  efforts  might  entitle  him 
to  aspire.  **  Storm-beaten,"  a  dramatic  version  by  Mr.  Buchanan  of  his 
novel  **God  and  the  Man,"  was  produced  with  much  scenic  splendour  at 
the  Adelphi  in  March,  the  chief  parts  being  filled  by  Miss  Amy  Roselle, 
Miss  E.  Lawrence,  and  Messrs.  Warner  and  Bamei*.  It  was  well  received, 
and  had  a  fairly  successful  run.  At  the  Court  Theatre,  in  January,  a  very 
pretty  little  piece  called  **  Happy  Returns,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Law,  was  in- 
troduced as  a  lever  de  rideau  to  **  Comrades,"  and  gave  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  an 
opportunity  of  displaying,  in  the  part  of  a  retired  naval  officer,  his  remarkable 
power  of  engaging  the  sympathies  of  his  audience.  In  March,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Aide's  **A  Great  Catch"  was  produced  with  good  promise.  The  cast 
included  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  the 
hist-named  gentleman  making  a  great  hit  in  the  part  of  Lord  Boodle.  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins'  **  Rank  and  Riches,"  brought  out  at  the  Adelphi  on  June  9, 
liad  nothing  in  it  to  command  success,  and  it  obtained  none.  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy  contributed  a  piece  called  '*  Rachel,"  which  appears  to  have  been 
founded  more  or  less  on  **'La  Voleuse  d'Enfants"  of  MM.  Granger  and 
Thiboust.     This  was  produced  at  the  Olympic  in  April,  and  on  September  8 
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at  the  Glube  ^^  The  Glass  of  Fashion,"  described  as  a  new  and  original 
comedy  by  the  same  author,  but  somewhat  too  meagre  in  plot  to  fully  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  comedy,  achieved  a  modified  success.  '  *  The  Millionaire," 
a  comedy  in  four  acts,  written  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  on  a  novel  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates,  **  Kissing  the  Rod,"  and  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  on 
September  27,  was  far  more  successful.  It  was  well  acted  by  Miss  Marion 
Terry,  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  Mrs.  John  Wood,  and  by  Messrs.  Clayton, 
Sugden,  A.  Cecil,  and  Mackintosh,  and  had  a  very  fair  run.  ^'  Young  Folks' 
Ways,"  played  at  the  St.  James's  in  October,  was  an  adaptation  of  an  Ameri- 
can story  by  an  American  dramatist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gillette,  and  probably 
suffered  from  the  fact  in  appealing  to  an  English  audience.  The  tendency  to 
substitute  elaborate  expositions  of  character  for  stirring  dramatic  incident 
has  not  as  yet,  at  all  events,  found  the  same  favour  here  as  in  the  States.  In 
less  competent  hands  the  play  would  probably  have  failed  ;  but  the  various 
roles,  it  must  be  allowed,  received  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  several 
exponents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  made  love  as  charmingly  as  ever,  and  Mrs. 
Yezin  was  a  good  Mrs.  Rogers.  Messrs.  Hare,  Maclean,  and  Alexander 
played  their  respective  parts  satisfactorily,  and  Miss  Webster — a  novice — 
was  a  creditable  Esmeralda.  Among  melodramas,  '*  In  the  Ranks,"  by 
Messrs.  Sims  and  Pettitt,  must  be  chronicled  as  a  decided  success.  The 
scenes  were  well  strung  together,  and  the  necessary  pathos  and  fun  were 
judiciously  combined.  The  play  had  a  successful  career  at  the  Adelphi  in 
the  hands  of  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  Messrs.  Warner,  Beveridge,  Ryder,  and 
Garden.  '*  A  Sailor  and  his  Lass,"  at  Drury  Lane  on  October  15,  was  the 
joint  production  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Harris,  and,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Buchanan's  share  in  it  was  concerned,  appeared  to  be  a  protest  against 
capital  punishment.  Plays  \^Titten  with  a  didactic  object  generally  suffer 
from  the  fact  dramatically,  and  this  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Neither 
was  the  scenic  arrangement  so  effective  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
Mr.  HaiTis's  collaboration.  Messrs.  Wills  and  Herman's  ^'Claudian," 
which  followed  * '  The  SUver  King  "  at  the  close  of  the  long  and  successful 
run  of  that  melodrama  at  the  Princess's,  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  productions  of  the  year.  The  scenery  was  excellent,  and  the 
classical  dresses  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  excited  great  admiration. 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  under  whose  direction  the  play  was  i)roduced,  him- 
self played  the  part  of  Claudian,  and  the  leading  ladies'  parts  fell  to 
Miss  Eastlako  and  Miss  Ormsby.  A  good  deal  of  old  work  has  been 
revived,  in  some  cases  very  successfully.  At  the  Haymarket,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft  reintroduced  **  Caste,"  probably  the  most  popular  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robertson's  plays.  The  cast  was  altered  in  many  respects  from  the 
original ;  Mrs.  Stirlinpf  playing  the  Marquise,  and  Mr.  David  James, 
Eccles.  Both  impersonations,  as  well  as  the  Sam  Gerridge  of  Mr.  Brookfield, 
exhibited  much  artistic  feeling  and  careful  study  of  detail.  The  parts  of 
Esther  Eccles  and  D'Alroy  were  filled  efficiently  by  Miss  Gerard  and  Mr. 
Conway,  and  the  piece  was  greeted  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  ever.  Mr . 
Charles  Reade's  ^^Dora,"  an  adaptation  from  the  Poet  Laureate's  poem 
originally  produced  some  years  back  at  the  Adelphi,  was  revived  at  that 
theatre  in  January  ;  but  the  lack  of  dramatic  incident  barred  the  way  to 
success,  notwithstanding  the  fine  acting  of  Mr.  Warner  and  Miss  Eyre. 
Messrs.  Palgrave  Simpson  and  Merivale's  play  '*  All  for  Her,"  which  had 
been  a  stranger  to  the  London  boards  for  some  years,  was  revived  at  the 
Court  Theatre  on  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Pinero's  *'  Rector."    Mr,  Clayton 
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as  Hugh  Trevor,  and  Mr.  Mackintosh  as  the  Spy,  were  excellent,  and  Misses 
Marion  Terry  and  Kate  Borke  as  Lady  Marsden  and  Mary  Bivers  were 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Bumand's  ** Artful  Cards"  was  reproduced  at  Toole's 
Theatre  to  an  amused  audience,  as  was  also  **Mr.  Guffins'  Elopement,"  in 
which,  as  in  Mr.  Byron's  **  Uncle  Dick's  Darling,"  Mr.  Toole's  unrivalled 
command  both  of  humour  and  pathos  assured  him  a  familiar  success.  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  returned  to  the  Olympic  in  January,  and  resumed  the 
character  of  Stephanie  in  *'  Forget-me-not,"  in  which  she  had  secured  so 
great  a  success  here  and  in  the  United  States.  **  Nance  Oldfield,"  a  little- 
known  play  by  Charles  Beade,  was  also  revived  by  her  in  February  ;  and  in 
March  the  part  of  **  Medea,"  already  known  to  the  London  public  through 
the  representations  of  Mme.  Bistori  and  Miss  Bateman,  gave  scope  for  her 
strong  tragic  power,  though  the  company  which  supported  her  was  not 
altogether  efficient.  **The  Danischeffs"  reappeared  at  the  Court,  Mr. 
Clayton  plajdng  his  old  part  of  Osip  with  all  his  old  power.  At  the  Lyceum, 
**Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  kept  the  stage  for  a  very  long  time,  as  did 
also  **The  Bivals"  at  the  Vaudeville.  In  the  summer  Mr.  Irving  left 
London  for  a  lengthy  and  very  successful  tour  in  the  States,  and  before  his 
departure  revived  two  of  the  plays  which  will  always  remain  most  closely 
associated  with  his  name,  ** The  Bells"  and  the  **  Lyons  Mail."  On  his 
farewell  night  at  the  end  of  July,  Mr.  Irving  chose  Mr.  Wills'  **  Eugene 
Aram,"  compressed  into  one  act,  and  the  **  Belle's  Stratagem."  Both  were 
very  finely  performed,  Buth  Meadows  and  Houseman  in  the  first-named 
being  peculiarly  well  rendered  by  Miss  E.  Terry  and  Mr.  Terriss,  while  Mr. 
Irving's  Doricourt  and  Miss  E.  Terry's  Letitia  Hardy  in  the  "  Belle's  Stra- 
tagem "  were  exceedingly  clever  and  complete  studies.  The  ovation  accorded 
to  the  great  actor  was,  as  might  be  expected,  most  enthusiastic.  O'Keefe's 
**  Wild  Oats  "  and  Holcroft's  "  Boad  to  Buin  "  were  revived  at  the  Strand, 
Mr.  Compton  playing  Jack  Bover  in  the  first-named  piece,  and  Goldfinch  in 
the  second.  Mr.  Barton  was  the  hero  (Harry  Domton)  of  Holcroft's  play. 
On  the  opening  of  the  late  Novelty  Theatre  under  its  new  name,  *'Folies 
Dramatiques,"  which  took  place  in  March,  the  '*  Cloches  de  Comeville"> 
was  revived  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Among  adaptations  of  foreign 
work  the  most  conspicuous  was  Sardou's  **  Fedora  "  in  May.  Mrs.  Bemard- 
Beere,  who  played  the  leading  part,  evidently,  and  it  is  believed  avowedly, 
framed  her  rendering  of  it  on  a  study  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  for  whom  it  is 
said  to  have  been  written.  So  far  as  mere  imitation  is  concerned  the 
English  actress  undoubtedly  succeeded  to  perfection  ;  and  it  was  generally 
considered  that  she  had  materially  advanced  her  reputation,  though  some  of 
the  critics  maintained  that  she  could  have  done  better  if  she  had  made  a  less 
slavish  copy  of  the  French  actress,  and  given  a  more  independent  rendering 
of  the  part.  The  Loris  Ipanoff  of  Mr.  Coghlan  was  also  variously  estimated, 
though  that  it  was  powerful  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  Mr.  Bancroft  as 
Jean  de  Siriex,  and  Mr.  Brookfield  as  Gretch,  the  detective,  were  extremely 
satisfactory,  while  Mrs.  Bancroft  found  in  the  minor  part  of  the  Countess  a 
role  peculiarly  fitted  for  her  talents.  The  stage  arrangements  were  of  the 
most  complete  character.  The  piece  had  a  considerable  run,  and  later  on  an 
interesting  change  in  the  cast  took  place,  Mr.  Bancroft  assuming  the  part 
of  Loris  Ipanoff  vice  Mr.  Coghlan,  while  Miss  Calhoun  succeeded  Mrs. 
Bancroft  as  the  Countess,  and  Mr.  Conway  took  Jean  de  Siriex.  The 
new  departure  thus  marked  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  career  was  unexpectedly 
successful.     Tlie  other  changes  were  scarcely  improvements,   though  the 
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representation  of  the  respective  parts  would  under  other  circnmstanoee  have 
been  welcome.  Mr.  Anstey's  clever  novel ''Vice  Vers^"  was  suocoBafiilfy 
dramatised  by  Mr.  E.  Rose,  who  himself  took  part  in  the  performance.  It 
appeared  at  the  Gaiety  on  April  j),  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Strand,  where  it  had  a  good  nm. 

Burlesque  was  well  represented  at  the  Gaiety  in  Mr.  Bumand's  '*  Blue 
Beard,  or  the  Hazard  of  the  Dye  "  (March  12),  in  which  Miss  E.  Farren  and 
Miss  Kate  Vaughan,  as  Blue  Beard  and  Lili,  sang  and  danced  with  their  cus- 
tomary charm,  the  latter  lady  introducing  an  imitation  of  Mdme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. Mr.  Terry  as  Petitpois  was  an  admirable  buffoon,  and  Mr.  Henley 
amused  the  audience  by  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Irving.  '*  Ariel,"  a  burlesque  fairy 
drama,  by  the  same  writer,  produced  at  the  Gaiety  on  October  8,  waa  in 
reality  a  burlesque  on  the  '^ Tempest."  It  was  less  meritorious  than  "Blue 
Beard,"  but  allowed  Miss  Farren  and  Miss  Broughton  to  appear  to  great 
advantage  in  pretty  dresses.  The  scenery  was  also  good,  but  the  dialogue 
somewhat  tedious. 

Opera  bouffe  has  lost  none  of  its  hold  on  the  public.  '*  lolanthe,"  which 
for  want  of  a  better  description  must  be  classed  with  work  of  this  kind,  had 
an  enormous  run  at  the  Savoy.  "  The  Golden  Ring,"  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims, 
with  music  by  Mr.  Frederic  Clay,  was  selected  for  the  reopening  of  the 
Alhambra  on  December  3,  and  was  described  as  a  **  fairy  spectacular  opera." 
The  plot  is  melodramatic  with  comic  interludes.  Mr.  Clay's  music  was  brifj^t 
and  well  scored,  the  songs  were  good,  and  the  choruses  well  written  ;  but  the 
subject  scarcely  gave  him  a  chance  of  exhibiting  any  power  he  may  have  aa 
a  dramatic  musician.  The  piece  was  well  arranged  and  mounted,  and  the 
various  parts  well  filled  by  Misses  Constance  Loseby,  Adelaide  Newton, 
Emily  Beaumont,  Sallie  Turner,  and  Marion  Hood,  and  by  Messrs.  Aynsley 
Cook,  Gaillard,  F.  Mervin,  Taylor,  and  Mudie. 

Offenbach's  latest  operetta,  ^*  Lurette,"  was  produced  at  Easter  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre,  with  Florence  St.  John,  Miss  Lottie  Venne,  and  MM. 
Marins  and  Bracy  in  the  chief  parts.     "  Cymbia,  or  the  Magic  Thimble," 
by  Mr.  H.  Paulton,  set  to  light  and  tuneful  music  by  Florian  Pascal,  was 
another  Easter  production  at  the  Strand.     Offenbach's  ^'  Barbe  Bleue  "  was 
;iven  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  in  June,  and  G.  R.  Sims  and  Frederic  Clay's 
Merry  Duchess  "  at  the  Royalty  on  April  23,  with  Miss  K.  Munroe  and 
Miss  Kate  Santley.     A  more  conspicuous  success  was  '*  Falka,"  a  new  three- 
act  comic  opera  adapted  from  the  French,  and  produced  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre  on  October  29,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnie,  the  music  composed  by  F. 
Chassaigno.     The  cast    comprised   Miss  Violet  Cameron,  Miss  Wadman, 
Miss  Henschel,  and  Miss  NichoUs,  and  Mr.  H.  Paulton  ;  tlie  orchestra  and 
chorus  being  under  the  direction  of  Mons.  A.  Van  Biene.     The  piece  had 
an  excellent  iiin,  and  continued  its  hold  on  the  public  throughout  the  year. 
Offenbach's  operatic  burlesque  "  La  Vie,"  libretto  by  Meilhao  and  Haltfvy, 
jidaptod  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Famic,  was  successfully  brought  out  at  the  Avenue  on 
October  3. 

Madame  Judic,  with  a  company  from  the  Paris  theatre  of  the  Varietes, 
was  ])laying  at  the  Gaiety  in  Juno.  The  troupe  included  MM.  Dupuis  and 
Lassouclie,  both  admirable  actors,  the  latter  of  whom  created  immense  amuse- 
ment as  Anatole  in  *'  Niniche,"  a  play  which,  though  it  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  seemed  to  have  lost  none  of  its  charm.  At 
the  conclusion  of  her  short  stay,  Madame  Judic  was  succeeded  by  the 
Gymnase  Company  with  Madame  Pasca^  the  piece  selected  for  their  entr^ 
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being  *'  Serge  Panine,"  an  adaptation  by  M.  Ohnet  of  a  story  written  by 
himself,  in  which  the  power  of  the  novelist  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
skill  of  the  playwright.  The  fine  acting  of  Madame  Pasca  and  M.  Landrot, 
however,  commanded  the  sustained  attention  of  the  audience,  in  spite  of 
the  somewhat  sombre  tone  of  the  drama. 

Another  very  welcome  visitor  was  the  American  actress  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  who  appeared  at  the  Lyceum  during  the  absence  on  a  tour  in  the 
States  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Mr.  Irving.  Although  public  opinion  was 
somewhat  divided  as  to  the  exact  position  this  lady  should  take  in  the  ranks 
of  the  profession,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  she  possesses  many 
artistic  qualifications,  in  addition  to  the  not  inconsiderable  advantage  of 
personal  beauty.  Her  first  appearance  as  Parthenia  in  *'  Ingomar  "  called 
forth  favourable  criticisms.  The  part,  an  exacting  one,  was  on  the  whole 
well  conceived  and  gracefully  executed.  **Ingomar"  was  followed  by 
the  *^  Lady  of  Lyons."  Miss  Anderson's  Pauline  was  a  careful  study,  and 
showed  great  command  of  stage  technicalities  ;  she  was  well  supported  too 
in  the  main  by  Mrs.  Stirling  as  Madame  Deschapelles,  Mrs.  £illington 
as  the  widow  Melnott,  Mr.  Farren  as  Colonel  Damas,  Mr.  Archer  as 
Beauseant,  and  Mr.  Barnes  as  Claude  Melnott.  The  gifts  revealed  in  these 
impersonations  induced  the  public  to  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the 
revival  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  fanciful  and  charming  version  of  the  legend  of 
**  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  for  which  the  American  actress  seemed  to  possess 
exceptional  qualifications.  These  expectations  were  to  a  large  extent 
realized.  Miss  Anderson*s  graceful  movements  on  the  stage  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  wore  the  classic  costume  attracted  general  admiration ; 
though  she  failed  at  times  to  reach  the  higher  level  of  emotion  aimed  at  in 
the  later  parts  of  the  play. 

One  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  year,  so  far  as  its  power  of  attracting 
audiences  is  concerned — and  this  after  all  is  the  only  practical  test  of  success 
— was  "Confusion,"  which  had  an  extraordinary  run  at  the  Vaudeville. 
The  piece  was  written  by  J.  Derrick,  and  was  described  as  an  "  eccentric 
comedy ;"  though  perhaps  the  simpler  term  farce  would  have  been  quite  as 
appropriate.  However  this  may  be,  it  created  great  amusement,  and  it  ran 
from  May  17  throughout  the  year.  Another  nondescript  kind  of  piece  was 
the  "Yellow  Dwarf,"  which  came  out  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  should  almost  have  been  placed  among  the 
Christmas  pantomimes.  It  contained  some  charming  and  original  ballets, 
and  introduced  the  tricks  of  two  performing  elephants  to  many  an  audience 
of  delighted  children. 

in.  MUSIC. 

Opera. — Although  the  year  will  not  stand  out  in  a  marked  manner,  as 
one  in  which  operatic  art  has  taken  any  striking  new  departure  or  exhibited 
any  special  development,  it  offers  some  interesting  features  to  chronicle. 
The  palm  for  enterprise  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  who  in  a  short 
season,  commencing  at  Drury  Lane  at  Easter,  produced  two  new  works 
by  English  composers,  both  of  which  were  distinct  additions  to  the  not 
too  wealthy  r^i^er^re  of  English  dramatic  music.  '*  Esmeralda,"  by  Mr. 
Goring  Thomas,  was  produced  on  March  26,  with  Miss  Bums  as  the  heroine, 
and  Miss  C.  Perry  as  Fleur-de-Lys,  the  male  parts  being  sustained  by 
Messrs.  Barton  McGuckin,  Ludwig,  Leslie  Crotty,  B.  Davies,  and  G.  H. 
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Sarazelle.  The  libretto  is  based  upon  some  of  the  incidents  in  Victor 
Hugo's  ''Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  and  appears  to  have  been  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Signor  Randegger  and  Mr.  Marzials.  The  work  was  well 
received,  the  leading  vocalists  discharging  their  duties  with  efficiency^  and 
the  scenic  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  band  and  chorus,  being  satisfactory. 
The  second  novelty,  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie's  *'Colomba,"  appeared  on 
April  5,  and  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success.  The  libretto  is  adapted  by 
Hueffer  from  Prosper  Merim^e's  well-known  novel.  The  part  of  the 
heroine  was  allotted  to  Mdlle.  Yalleria,  by  whom  it  was  admirably  sustained. 
Miss  Clara  Perry  and  Mdlle.  Baldi  (a  new  comer)  were  equally  satisfactory 
in  their  respective  parts,  and  the  caste  was  efficiently  completed  by  Messrs. 
Barton  McGuckin,  Novara,  Pope,  and  Ludwig.  The  season  terminated  on 
April  21,  but  short  as  it  was  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Madame  Marie 
Eoze  of  adding  to  her  laurels  in  *'  Fidelio,'*  *^  Faust,"  and  '*  Mignon,"  and 
to  Miss  Amy  Shcrwin  and  Miss  Clara  Leighton  of  making  fairly  successful 
dibuts  respectively  in  *^  Maritana  "  and  as  Filena  in  *'  Mignon." 

The  Italian  season  at  Covent  Garden  was  also  shorter  than  usual,  com- 
mencing only  on  May  1.  The  directors  adhered  to  the  policy  which  has 
found  favour  with  them  for  so  many  years  past  of  relying  rather  on  the 
brilliant  talents  of  the  leading  vocalists  than  on  the  supposed  public  taste 
for  novelties.  Ponchielli's  '^Gioconda,"  the  one  new  work  produced,  was, 
however,  a  complete  success.  Increased  attention  was  perhaps  attracted 
towards  it  by  the  fact  of  the  libretto  having  been  written  or  rather  adapted 
from  Victor  Hugo's  **Angelo,"  by  Signor  Bo'ito,  the  composer  of  ''Mefis- 
tofele."  The  caste  was  powerful,  comprising  Madame  Durand,  an  artist 
of  experience  though  a  new-comer  to  London,  who  won  a  great  sucoesa  as 
the  heroine,  Mdlle.  Tremelli,  Madame  Stahl,  and  Signori  Cotogni  and 
Do  Reszke.  The  tenor  part  fell  to  Signor  Marconi,  also  a  new-comer,  though, 
liko  Madame  Durand,  not  new  to  the  boards.  Mesdames  Patti,  Albani,  and 
Sembrich  again  showed  in  many  a  well-worn  opera  that  brilliant  vocalisatimi 
and  high  histrionic  art  which  have  by  no  means  lost  their  hold  on  the  public, 
even  when  the  works  to  which  they  are  devoted  are  threadbare.  Madame 
Lucca  reappeared,  the  voice  a  trifle  worn,  but  the  old  dramatic  fire  un- 
impaired. Her  rendering  of  the  part  of  Carmen  was  witnessed  with  great 
interest,  and  generally  speaking  admired.  Madame  Scalchi  also  returned, 
and  shared  with  Mdlle.  Tremelli  the  honours  and  responsibilities  of  the  lead- 
ing contralto  parts.  In  M.  Devoyod  an  excellent  baritone  was  added  to  the 
number  of  late  years  drawn  from  France.  He  achieved  special  success  as 
Nelusko  in  the  **  Africaine,"  as  the  jester  in  '^  Rigoletto,"  and  with  Madame 
Albani  in  the  '*  Flying  Dutchman."  Signor  Battistini,  another  baritone 
with  a  pleasant  voice,  was  well  received  as  Riccardo  in  "I  PuritanL" 
Finally,  "  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  revived  with  Mesdames  Patti  and  Scalchi  in 
the  principal  parts,  brings  to  an  end  the  chronicle  for  the  short  but  brilliant 
season  which  ended  on  July  21. 

Concerts. — The  Saturday  afternoons  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Manns,  continued  as  in  previous  years  to  attract  large 
audiences  of  lovers  of  high-class  music.  Of  the  many  novelties  which  thia 
able  and  enterprising  conductor  has  introduced  to  the  public,  the  most  inter- 
esting was  Berlioz*  ''Messe  des  Morts,"  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
England  in  May.  Unfortunately  the  choral  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Manns  were  insufficient  to  do  full  justice  to  the  work,  though  on  repetition^ 
on  December  1,  thia  fault  was  to  a  large  extent  rectified.    On  March  3,  tlie 
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programme  was  compiled  entirely  from  the  works  of  Herr  Wagner,  whose 
recent  decease  was  the  main  topic  of  the  day  in  the  musical  world.  It  com- 
prised selections  from  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  and  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  the 
Dead  March  from  '*  Grotterdammerung,"  and  a  new  orchestral  piece  from 
"Parsifal."  On  March  10  an  early  and  nearly  unknown  work  of  Mozart, 
viz.  a  '^sjrmphony-concertante"  in  E  flat  for  violin  and  viola  (Herren 
Joachim  and  Krause),  was  given.  Subsequently,  Senor  Sarasate  appeared, 
playing  with  his  usual  superb  execution,  among  other  tilings,  Wieniawski's 
concerto  written  specially  for  him,  and  Max  Briich's  violin  concerto  in  G 
(April  21).  The  following  works  also  demand  notice  : — A  pianoforte  concerto 
by  Litolff  (No.  5  in  C  minor),  played  by  Mr.  Breitner,  a  pupil  of  Rubinstein 
(Feb.  10);  Mr.  Front's  new  cantata,  *' Alfred,"  conducted  by  the  composer 
and  executed  by  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral  Society,  with  Miss  Marriott 
and  Messrs.  YemonRigby  andBridson  in  the  solo  parts  (Feb.  17)  ;  a  new  suite 
for  strings,  **  In  the  Olden  Time,"  by  Mr.  Cowen  (March  17)  ;  Mr.  Hubert 
Parry's  Symphony  in  G,  produced  at  the  Birmingham  festival  (April  7) ; 
Brahms'  Symphony  in  D,  and  Mackenzie's  Scotch  Rhapsody  No.  2  (April  21), 
and  a  curious  symphony  in  E  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Bamett,  from  a 
manuscript  sketch  by  Schubert  in  the  possession  of  Sir  G.  Grove.  After  the 
usual  summer  break  the  concerts  were  resumed  on  October  13,  with  the  first 
performance  of  Dvor^'s  early  piano  concerto  in  G  minor  (Op.  33).  Raff's 
symphony  *'In  the  Autumn  "  and  some  of  Mr.  Hubert  Parry's  incidental 
music  to  Aristophanes'  *^  Birds"  were  given,  the  latter  under  the  bdUm  of 
Mr.  Yilliers  Stanford,  and  the  season  ended  for  the  time  on  December  15, 
when  a  new  and  beautiful  piano  concerto  by  M.  Dupont  was  admirably 
played  by  Madame  Frickenhaus,  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  resumed  its  concerts  on  February  15,  Mr. 
Cusins  conducting  this  season,  as  was  understood,  for  the  last  time.  Under 
his  management  the  rigid  conservatism  which  formerly  characterised  these 
concerts  had  given  place  to  restless  search  after  new  work,  sometimes  with 
scarcely  sufficient  regard  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  Among  the  most  interesting 
performances  were  (on  May  9)  a  motett  by  Cherubini,  written  in  1818,  for 
tenor  solo  (Mr.  Y.  Rigby),  chorus,  and  orchestra,  the  original  score  of  which 
was  lent  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  a  new  orchestral  piece  written  by  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  for  the  Society  on  Keats'  poem  ''  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci ; " 
a  new  prize  overture  by  Mr.  Oliver  King  (April  25) ;  a  scena  by  Sir  J, 
Benedict,  written  for  and  sung  by  Madame  Patey,  founded  on  a  scene  in 
Schiller's  **  Mary  Stuart ; "  and,  lastly,  a  selection  from  Liszt's  "  Christus," 
which,  however,  did  not  seem  altogether  to  catch  the  taste  of  the  audience. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  energy  of  those  who  combined  to 
continue  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  when  that  society  was 
dissolved  has  met  with  the  success  it  deserved.  The  choir,  trained  by  Mr. 
Cummings  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Hall^,  has  been  able  not  only  to 
stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  its  predecessor,  but  to  infuse  into  its  per- 
formances a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  which  the  old  society  was  somewhat  want- 
ing. The  series  of  concerts  opened,  on  February  23,  with  Gounod's  "  Re- 
demption," which,  supported  by  Misses  Mary  Davies,  Santley,  and  Hilda 
Wilson  and  by  Messrs.  Guy  and  Santley,  met  with  warm  and  sympathetic 
approval  from  the  audience.  On  April  27,  Schubert's  beautiful  but  little 
known  Mass  in  E  flat  was  given  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  and  on 
November  16  Sir  G.  Macfarren's  "  King  David,"  written  for  and  produced  at 
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the  Leeds  festival,  was  introduced  with  triamphant  success  to  the  London 
public. 

The  series  of  popular  concerts  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Monday 
evenings  at  St.  James'  Hall  maintained  the  high  standard  of  former  years, 
and  also  its  hold  on  popular  favour.  The  very  large  rSpertaiire  of  classical 
chamber  music  was  augmented  by  many  works  new  to  St.  James'  Hall, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  Spohr's  string  quartett  in  E  flat  (Op.  58, 
No.  1),  led  by  Madame  Norman-Nenida  (Feb.  5) ;  Brahms'  new  string 
quintett  in  F  (Op.  88),  led  by  Herr  Joachim  (early  in  March),  and 
Schumann's  Third  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G  minor  (Op.  110).  A  new  pianoforte 
trio  in  0  by  Brahms  (Op.  87),  recently  played  for  the  first  time  at  Frankfort, 
was  introduced  on  January  22,  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello  by 
Herr  Gerusheim,  a  prominent  disciple  of  the  new  German  school,  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  on  February  19.  From  November  5,  when  they  were 
resumed,  the  concerts  were  continued  till  Christmas,  supported  by  the  talents 
of  Madame  Norman-Neruda,  Miss  Zimmerman,  and  H.  von  Pachmann.  The 
most  interesting  features  of  this  period  were  two  long-neglected  trios  by 
Mozart,  one  in  C  (No.  7),  the  other  in  D  minor  (No.  22),  a  piano  quartett  by 
M.  Fibich,  conductor  of  the  theatre  at  Prague,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Parry*s 
quartett  in  A  flat.  The  artists  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  great 
success  to  which  these  concerts  have  attained  continued  their  services,  in 
conjunction  from  time  to  time  with  the  several  stars  who  have  this  year 
visited  London. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  it  was  announced,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  lovers  of  part  music,  that  his  Choir  would  be  continued  by 
a  society  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Kandegger.  Mr.  Leslie  also  con- 
sented to  preside  over  the  institution,  and  kindly  presented  his  magnificent 
library,  subject  only  to  a  reversionary  interest  therein  in  the  event  of  the 
society  ceasing  to  exist.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  the  first  concert,  on 
February  22,  revealed  no  falling  ofl*  from  previous  excellence,  and  that  the 
season  closed  on  June  28  with  every  prospect  of  achieving  future  success. 

The  Richter  concerts — nine  in  number — were  again  held  between  May  7 
and  July  2,  and  were  supplemented  by  a  short  autumn  season  of  three 
eveniugs.  Herr  Frantzens,  as  before,  directed  the  chorus,  and  the  band  was 
led  by  Herr  Ernst  Schiever.  Excepting  that  the  first  concert  was  mainly 
devoted  to  the  works  of  Wagner,  in  honour  of  the  recently  deceased  master, 
the  programmes  exhibited  the  same  judicious  eclecticism  as  in  former  years, 
and  evoked  the  same  enthusiasm  from  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 

The  Bach  Choir  resumed  its  interesting  though  somewhat  severe  con- 
certs on  February  1,  Dr.  Stainer  taking  for  the  nonce  the  place  of  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt.  A  very  interesting  feature  in  the  programme  was  Sir  John 
Goss'  unfinished  anthem  **  The  God  of  Jeshurun,"  taken  in  hand  and  com- 
pleted by  Sir  A.  Sullivan.  Palestrina's  **Missa  Papcs  Marcelli,"  a  fine 
specimen  of  early  church  music,  and  Purcell's  Psalm  "Jehovah,  quam 
multi  sunt,"  with  an  organ  accompaniment  arranged  by  Mr.  Cummings,  may 
also  be  chronicled  as  achievements  in  accordance  with  the  aim  and  object  <^ 
the  society.  The  same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  Max  Briich's  "  OdysseoSi" 
conducted  by  the  composer  at  the  second  concert,  a  somewhat  laboured 
work,  which  commanded  but  languid  attention. 

The  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  again  put  its  splendid  resouzcei  to 
admirable  use.  Berlioz'  '* Faust"  was  heard  twice — viz.  on  March  14  and 
November  7 — with  undiminished  interest,  and  on  the  second  occuion 
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the  advantage  of  Madame  Albani's  unrivalled  vocal  powers.  This  great 
artist  also  appeared  in  Grounod's  '*  Redemption,"  which,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  amount  of  adverse  criticism,  has  continued  steadily  to  advance  in 
popular  estimation  as  its  purpose  has  been  more  fully  grasped,  until  it  has 
taken  that  place  which  those  most  competent  to  judge  predicted  for  it  from 
the  first. 

The  London  Musical  Society,  originally  started  as  a  private  undertaking 
by  amateurs,  this  year  opened  its  doors  to  the  general  public,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bamby.  The  choice  of  Dvor^'s  '^Stabat  Mater"  was 
as  bold  as  it  turned  out  to  be  fortunate.  This  exquisite  work  was  given  with 
efficiency  and  received  with  ei^husiasm,  and  the  public  dibut  of  the  Society 
was  altogether  strikingly  successful. 

Several  of  the  Suburban  Societies  have  exhibited  an  amount  of  skill  and 
enterprise  in  the  production  of  new  works  which  marks  a  great  advance  in 
general  musical  taste.  Mr.  Geaussent's  choir,  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Choral  Association  under  Mr.  E.  Prout,  The  Highbury  Philharmonic  under 
Dr.  Bridge,  Mr.  Willing's  Choir,  and  the  Hampstead  Choral  Society  under 
Mr.  Cowen,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  conspicuous  examples. 

MisceUane(y>xs, — The  Handel  Festival,  of  which  the  continued  existence 
was  for  a  time  looked  upon  as  threatened  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic,  and  still  more  by  the  retirement  of  Sir  M.  Costa,  was  this  year 
entrusted  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  to  their  tried  conductor  Mr. 
Manns,  who,  though  so  well  known  as  an  orchestral  master,  had  yet  to  earn  his 
laurels  in  the  field  of  oratorio.  The  success  obtained  was  such  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  the  Festival  will  become  a  permanently  recurring  institution. 

The  Wolverhampton  Festival,  which  had  hitherto  been  an  event  of  one 
day  only,  was  this  year  extended  to  two.  The  chorus  was  supplied  by  the 
Wolverhampton  Choral  Society,  and  was  efficient.  The  soloists  were  Misses 
A.  Williams  and  Mary  Davies,  Madame  Patey,  Messrs.  Maas,  Lloyd,  King, 
and  Foli,  and  Dr.  Heap  conducted.  The  performances  were  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall  in  September,  and  the  undertaking  in  its  extended  form 
was  altogether  successful. 

The  Leeds  Festival  began  on  the  morning  of  October  10,  and  lasted  till 
the  following  Saturday  evening,  during  which  time,  in  addition  to  many  well- 
known  works  of  which  the  fine  power  and  quality  of  the  Leeds  chorus  gave 
more  than  usual  prominence,  several  novelties  were  introduced.  The  first 
of  these,  given  on  the  evening  of  the  opening  day,  was  Mr.  Cellier's  cantata 
written  to  Gray's  "  Elegy."  The  work  had  been  written  somewhat  hurriedly, 
owing  to  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  to  have  written  a  work 
for  the  Festival,  falling  through  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage  it  revealed 
a  good  deal  of  grace  and  melody,  and  created  a  distinctly  favourable  im- 
pression. On  the  second  day  Raffs  symphony-oratorio  **The  End  of  the 
World  "  was  introduced,  the  audience  listening  with  an  attention  rather  re- 
spectful than  sympathetic.  Mr.  Bamby 's  new  psalm,  '*  The  Lord  is  King," 
and  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren's  oratorio  **  King  David  "  complete  the  list  of  fresh 
works  given.  Sir  A.  Sullivan  conducted  with  great  ability,  the  chorus,  con- 
sisting of  over  300  voices  trained  by  Mr.  Broughton,  worked  with  the  power 
and  precision  which  have  always  been  associated  with  its  name,  and  the  band, 
led  by  Mr.  Carrodus,  was  fully  equal  to  its  duties.  The  solo  vocalists  were 
Mdlle.  Valleria,  Misses  Marriott,  A.  Williams,  Damian,  and  Wilson,  and 
Madame  Patey  ;  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Maas,  King,  Blower,  and  Santley.  Both 
financially  and  musically  the  festival  was  highly  successful. 
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The  performance  of  Gounod's  '* Redemption"  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
March  13,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bridge,  derived  an  additional  charm 
from  the  unique  capabilities  of  the  building  in  which  it  was  held,  as  well  aa 
from  the  sentiment  which  animated  the  undertaking.  The  inauguration  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  on  May  7,  in  presence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  besides 
the  leading  representatives  of  musical  art,  was  an  event  of  great  importance, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  productive  of  good.  The  occasion  was  very 
properly  marked  by  the  honour  of  knighthood  being  conferred  on  Mr.  Qrove, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  and  Professor  Macfarren. 

M.  Sainton's  retirement  from  professional  life,  which  took  place  at  a 
farewell  concert  in  July,  has  deprived  the  art  of  violin-playing  of  one  of  its 
most  competent  exponents.  Death,  too,  has  made  many  gaps  in  the  ranks 
both  of  composers  and  of  the  interpreters  of  their  work  ;  but  of  these  events 
a  detailed  record  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
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SCIENCE    OF    THE    YEAR    1883. 

ASTSONOMT. 

Wew  Comets. — ^The  first  reported  discovery  of  a  comet  in  the  past  year 
was  contained  in  a  Beater's  telegram  from  Puebla,  Mexico,  on  January  22, 
but   further  examination  of  the  part  of  the  sky  failed  to  confirm    the 
observation.    The  first  undoubted  discovery  was  that  of  Messrs.  Brookes 
and  Swift,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  who  on  February  23  discovered  comet 
a  1883  in  the  constellation  Andromeda.     The  elements  of  this  comet  were 
computed  from    observations  made   by  Dr.   Heppeiger   at  Vienna,    and 
Professor  Milloswich    at  Rome,   who  found   that   there  was   but    little 
similarity  between  its  course  and  that  of  any  other  previously  observed 
comet.    When  first  discovered  it  was  rapidly  receding  from  the  earth  and 
from  the  sun,  so  that  its  continued  study  was  a  task  of  increasing  difficulty. 
Spectroscopic  observations  made  by  Dr.  A.  Kicco  at  Palermo  gave  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  hydrocarbons ;  the  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  was  continuous, 
which  shows  that  no  solid  matter  was  probably  present,  even  the  generally 
present  sodium  line  being  conspicuous  by  its  absence.     The  great  comet  b 
1882  was  last  seen  in  April  and  May,  this  being  the  final  appearance  of  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  comets  which  has  appeared  for  many  years  past. 
No  further  discoveries  of  comets  were  reported  till  the  month  of  September, 
when  a  circular  from  Lord  Lindsay's  observatory  at  Dun  Echt   stated  that 
Mr.  Brooks,  on  September  2,  found  a  curious-looking  object,  which  the  sub- 
sequent observations  of  Mr.  Weddell  at  Harvard  proved  to  be  a  new  comet. 
It  was  described  as  circular  in  form,  with  a  well-defined  nucleus,  but  no 
tail,  and  has  now  been  discovered  to  be  identical  with  Pons'  comet  of  1812, 
which  was  not  expected  to  return  till  1884.    It  waa  observed  at  Harvard  on 
September  21,  and  was  then  noted  as  being  very  faint  and  of  less  than 
the  tenth  magnitude.     On  the  following  evening  its  nebulous  appearance 
had  greatly  decreased,  and  it  resembled  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.    This 
increase  of  brightness  must  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the 
mere  motion  of  the  comet.     It  underwent  a  series  of  these  daily  changes, 
being  more  nebulous  on  the  24th,  with  an  apparent  diameter  of  2^^ — its 
previous  diameter  having  been  only  V\     On  the  27th  its  nucleus  was  only 
of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  magnitude,  and  this  had  sunk  to  the  twelfth  on 
October  6.      These  variations  show  that  some  powerful  disturbing  cause 
must  have  been  at  work,  altering  from  day  to  day  the  constitution  and  light- 
giving  power  of  the  comet. 

A  third  new  comet  was  discovered  by  Professor  Lewis  Swift,  of  the 
Warner  Observatory,  on  September  11,  but  no  further  observations  have 
been  published,  and  its  existence  is  therefore  somewhat  doubtful. 

D' Arrest's  comet,  which  was  discovered  in  1851,  was  observed  on  April  4 
by  Dr.  Hartwig  at  Strasburg.  This  comet  has  a  period  of  a  little  over  six 
years,  but  it  could  only  be  observed  by  means  of  a  very  powerful  telescope  ; 
and  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Common  to  find  it,  after  the  announcement  of  its  re- 
discovery by  Dr.  Hartwig,  was  unsuccessful. 

BSlnor  Vlaneto* — The  minor  planets  have  been  increased  in  number  by 
three,  now  amounting  to  234.     Ilieir  disooyexy  is  due  as  follows : — ^No.  232 
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was  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  Palisa  at  Yienna  on  January  31.  It  was  in  appear- 
ance equal  to  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude.  Its  discoverer  has  given  it 
the  name  '*  Russia."  On  May  11,  M.  Borrelly,  at  Marseilles,  observed 
another  planetoid,  No.  233,  of  about  the  eleventh  magnitude  ;  while  the  last, 
No.  234,  was  discovered  by  Professor  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  at  Clinton  Obser- 
vatory, New  York,  on  August  13.  Professor  Peters  states  that  the  new  body 
is  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  a  comparatively  large  size  to  have  escaped 
detection  so  long.  No.  227,  discovered  in  1882,  has  received  the  name 
*' Phnosophia,"  and  No.  230  that  of  **  Athamantis."  No.  231  is  called 
"Vindobona,"  and  No.  234  "Barbara,"  though  the  utility  or  necessity  of 
dignifying  these  minute  planets  with  such  imposing  names  may  be  doubted. 

One  of  this  host  of  minor  planets,  No.  175,  Andromache,  has  been  lost. 
It  was  carefully  searched  for  at  the  time  of  its  last  opposition  at  the 
Observatory  at  Rome,  but  the  search  proved  fruitless^  and  it  will  now  need 
re-discovery. 

During  the  solar  eclipse  M.  Trouvelot  noticed  a  brilliant  star  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  has  not  been  identified  with  any  star  previously  observed. 
This  may  be  the  planet  Vulcan,  which  has  been  so  often  searched  for  and 
never  found. 

xscUpse  of  tbe  Ban. — On  May  G  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  ;  but 
those  who  proposed  to  witness  this  interesting  event  had  a  very  limited  choice 
of  stations  from  which  to  make  their  observations,  as  the  course  of  the  central 
zone  of  the  moon's  shadow  over  the  earth  was  almost  entirely  a  sea  track,  and 
only  touched  land  at  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Marquesas  group 
in  the  Pacific.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  as,  owing  to  the  respective 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  one  being  in  apogee,  or  nearly  at  its  farthest 
position  from  the  earth,  and  the  other  in  perigee,  or  at  its  closest — a  condi- 
tion but  rarely  occurring  simultaneously  with  an  eclipse — it  was  known  that 
the  duration  of  the  solar  occultation  would  be  of  unusual  lengthy  and  that 
an  extraordinarily  favourable  opportunity  would  thereby  be  afforded  for  the 
observation  of  those  phenomena  peculiar  to  a  total  eclipse  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  so  much  information  as  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere.  Expeditions  were  organised  in  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  eclipse.  The  English 
observers,  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Wood,  assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Solar 
Physics  Committee,  were  attached  to  the  American  party,  which  was  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  Holden.  The  French  expedition  consisted  of 
MM.  Janssen,  Trouvelot,  Palisa,  and  Tacchini.  Both  parties  established 
themselves  and  their  instruments  on  Caroline  Island,  a  low-lying  chain  of 
coral  reefs  enclosing  a  central  lagoon.  Fortunately,  after  much  wet  weather, 
May  6  turned  out  a  favourable  day  for  the  purposes  of  the  observers.  Many 
successful  observations  were  made,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  spectro- 
scopic and  other  photographs  were  obtained.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
eclipse  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  red  prominences,  but  the 
corona  was  well  seen,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  of  the  American  party,  made  a  care- 
ful sketch  of  this  solar  appendage,  showing  five  well-defined  streamers.  Dr. 
Hastings  deduced  from  his  observations  that  the  corona  is  a  phenomenon, 
largely  if  not  entirely  due  to  diffi*action.  At  the  British  Association 
meeting  Professor  Janssen  described  the  results  he  had  obtained  by  an 
improved  method  of  observing  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  during  the  edipae. 
He  found  it  to  be  a  very  complicated  spectrum,  with  many  dark  lines,  indicai- 
ing  the  existence  in  the  corona  of  matter  capable  of  reflecting  the  aolar  light. 
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He  also  verified  the  fact  that  the  light  was  strongly  polarised,  and  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  corona  appeared  to  have  a  definite  limit  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  sun.  No  discovery  was  made  of  the  supposed  intra- 
mercurial  planet  Vulcan,  though  such  a  body  was  carefully  looked  for,  unless 
the  red  star  noticed  by  M.  Trouvelot  should  be  so  regarded.  Of  course,  one 
such  failure  to  observe  does  not  at  all  settle  the  question  of  its  existence  or 
non-existence.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  photographs  of  the  coronal 
spectrum,  taken  by  Dr.  Schuster  during  the  1882  eclipse,  has  led  Dr. 
Huggins  to  the  conclusion  that  similar  results  might  be  obtained  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  solar  observation,  without  the  necessity  of  waiting 
for  an  eclipse  to  render  the  corona  visible  to  the  eye.  He  first  attempted  to 
realise  this  idea  by  interposing  a  violet-coloured  glass  between  the  object 
glass  of  the  telescope  and  a  sensitised  plate,  so  as  to  isolate  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  results  thus  produced  were,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  competent  authorities,  attended  with  great  success.  He 
thus  obtained  an  over-exposed  map  of  the  sun  itself,  with  the  structure  of 
the  corona  distinctly  visible  around  it.  More  recently  Dr.  Huggins  has  made 
improvements  on  the  preceding  method.  He  now  uses  a  reflecting  telescope 
and  sensitised  plate,  with  a  silver  chloride  film  upon  it,  as  the  ground  on 
which  the  photograph  is  to  be  taken.  Plates  of  this  description  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  violet  rays  only,  and  thus  the  necessity  is  removed  of  using 
absorbing  media  to  sift  the  light,  as  in  the  first  method  adopted.  The 
photographs  taken  by  this  second  method  show  details  which  agree  well  with 
those  of  the  photographs  taken  during  the  eclipse,  and  one  of  the  observers 
of  the  Caroline  Island  party  states  that  Dr.  Huggins'  photographs  may  be 
accepted  as  genuine  up  to  a  distance  of  8^  from  the  sun's  edge. 

Among  other  results  announced  at  the  British  Association  Meeting  was 
that  of  the  revised  estimate  of  the  sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  which 
was  stated  by  Dr.  Ball,  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  to  be  92,700,000 
miles,  with  a  probable  error  of  not  more  than  a  few  thousand  miles. 

Remarkable  Bansets. — The  close  of  November  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  occurrence  of  a  series  of  sunsets  and  sunrises  of  extraordinary 
splendour,  both  as  regards  their  depth  and  variety  of  colouring  and  their 
great  duration.  These  phenomena  were  associated  with  observations  of 
green-coloured  suns,  green  and  blue  moons,  and  so  on.  Naturally  there  have 
been  several  more  or  less  plausible  hypotheses  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
occurrence.  The  three  suggestions  to  which  the  greatest  probability 
attached  were  as  follows : — 

1.  It  was  supposed  that  the  appearance  was  due  to  the  upper  regions 
of  the  air  being  loaded  with  finely-divided  volcanic  dust  from  the  great 
eruption  of  ICrakatoa  ;  but  against  this  theory  there  are  two  grave  objections. 
These  splendid  sun  effects  were  seen  in  Trinidad  b^ore  the  eruption  of  the 
volcano,  and  it  is  doubtfill  if  even  the  tremendous  energy  then  manifested 
would  be  sufficient  to  throw  so  much  finely-divided  matter  to  a  height 
capable  of  influencing  the  solar  light  in  regions  so  widely  apart  as  Ceylon, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  observers  have  reported  the 
occurrence  of  similar  phenomena. 

2.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  earth  in  her  journey  through  space 
has  come  on  a  region  loaded  with  meteoric  dust,  with  a  result  like  that 
claimed  for  the  volcanic  dust.  This  is  a  possible  hypothesis,  as  we  know 
that  certain  parts  of  the  e.arth'B  orbit  are  much  more  crowded  with  meteor 
streams  than  other  parts,  and  meteoric  dust  has  been  detected  among  the 
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gnows  of  Norway,  and  M.  JaiiBgen  seems  to  think  that  certain  appear- 
ances connected  with  the  sun's  corona  are  best  accounted  for  by  attributing 
them  to  the  presence  of  meteoric  dust. 

3.  But  the  third  hypothesis  is  not  only  the  simplest,  but  most  completely 
explains  the  phenomena.  The  presence  of  water,  not  as  aqueous  vapour, 
but  in  very  minute  drops,  has  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  producing  these 
interesting  effects.  The  presence  and  distribution  of  water  in  this  condition 
has  not,  however,  been  accounted  for,  and  there  is  therefore  a  possibility 
that  it  may  in  some  remote  way  be  connected  with  the  Java  eruptions. 

Universal  Meridians. — An  International  Geodetic  Conference,  which 
has  been  held  during  the  past  autumn  at  Rome,  has  decided  to  recommend  for 
adoption  by  all  countries  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  as  a  universal  starting- 
point  for  the  calculation  of  longitude.  It  also  recommended  the  expression 
of  longitude  in  one  uniform  direction  right  round  the  globe,  and  not,  as 
at  present,  in  two  directions,  meeting  at  180'^  East  or  West  from  Greenwich. 
With  this  recommendation  was  another,  that  time  distances  from  Greenwich 
shoul4  be  expressed  from  0  to  24  hours,  and  not  in  two  quantities  of  twelve 
hours  each,  which  is  always  a  cause  of  uncertainty  or  error  in  calculation. 
One  of  the  first  practical  results  produced  by  this  congress  is  seen  in  the 
establishment  of  standard  time  throughout  North  America.  Hitherto  there 
have  been  upwards  of  fifty  different  local  times  in  use,  and  this  has  resulted 
in  much  inconvenience  in  railway  travelling.  Under  the  new  system  the 
country  has  been  mapped  out  in  five  large  divisions,  each  being  fifteen 
degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth.  In  each  division  the  time  will  therefore 
differ  by  one  hour  exactly.  The  divisions  are  :  Intercolonial,  in  which  the 
time  is  four  hours  slower  than  Greenwich  ;  Eastern  (five  hoius  slower). 
Central  (six  hours).  Mountain  (seven  hours),  and  Pacific  (eight  hours). 
Thus,  when  the  various  local  times  are  assimilated  to  these  standard  times, 
the  present  state  of  confusion  will  be  happily  done  away  with.  In  England 
the  differences  of  longitude  are  not  sufficently  great  to  make  local  time 
worth  preserving,  and  the  adoption  of  Greenwich  time  is  rapidly  becoming 
universal. 

Biology  and  Paleontology. 

The  study  of  micro-organisms  and  their  relations  to  disease  has  engaged  a 
large  and  increasing  amount  of  attention  during  the  past  year.  The  dis- 
covery made  by  Dr.  Koch  on  the  origin  of  consumption,  following  so  closely 
as  it  did  on  that  of  Pasteur,  has  stimulated  fuller  inquiry  and  provoked 
much  independent  criticism.  The  address  given  by  Dr.  Creighton  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  on  ''  The  Autonomous 
Life  of  Specific  Infection,"  was  a  clear  and  able  exposition  of  the  subject  by 
one  who  well  advocates  the  **not  proven"  side  of  the  controversy.  The 
inoculation  results  of  Koch  and  Pasteur  have  been  extended  with  varying 
success.  The  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Egypt  gave  an  opportunity  for  research 
into  the  causes  of  this  disease,  which  was  taken  advantage  of  to  some  extent. 
Two  commissions  of  biologists,  who  investigated  the  disease  ''in  situ," 
came  to  by  no  means  concordant  conclusions.  Specific  organisms  were  found 
by  Dr.  Koch  in  the  blood  and  intestines  of  those  who  had  died  of  cholera, 
but  the  inoculation  of  rats,  rabbits,  or  dogs  with  this  so-called  "  spedfio 
virus  "  was  unattended  with  success  ;  in  no  case  was  the  disease  oommuni- 
cated  to  the  animal  experimented  on.    This  result  was  not  altogether  unex- 
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pected^  as  it  has  already  been  found  that  enteric  fever,  a  somewhat  similar  dis- 
ease to  cholera,  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  lower  animals  by  inoculation. 
Negative  results  of  this  sort  are  to  a  certain  extent  valuable,  as  suggesting 
further  lines  of  inquiry.  The  behaviour  of  these  various  micro-organisms 
under  the  action  of  drugs  may  afford  a  discovery  of  the  means  of  checking 
or  destroying  the  diseases  induced  by  them.  Thus  it  has  been  lately  shown 
that  quinine  will  destroy  the  bacilli  which  are  found  in  the  bladder  when 
ammoniacal  decomposition  of  its  contents  has  set  in.  As  quinine  exerts  no 
harmful  action  on  the  bladder,  a  patient  can  be  relieved  by  an  injection  of  a 
solution  of  this  drug,  which  speedily  kills  the  minute  originators  of  the 
decomposition.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of 
research  in  the  direction  of  finding  substances  which  shaU  be  harmless 
to  the  body  in  which  these  micro-organisms  may  be  lodged,  while  destro3ring 
the  organisms  themselves,  have  not  been  very  promising,  and  the  defence 
against  their  attacks  by  inoculation  has  been  more  successful. 

The  few  remaining  barriers  between  plants  and  animals  have  been 
reduced  during  the  past  year  by  several  important  discoveries.  Thus 
**  cellulose ''  has  been  considered  by  some  biologists  as  a  specifically  vegetable 
constituent,  but  Bergh  has  shown  that  certain  of  the  cilio-flagellate  infusoria 
possess  an  exoskeleton,  in  which  cellulose  is  undoubtedly  present.  More- 
over, many  of  the  genera  of  these  infusoria  are  described  by  Bergh  as  feed- 
ing in  a  purely  vegetable  manner,  that  is,  they  live  by  taking  up  liquid  or 
gaseous,  and  not  solid,  nutriment.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  known  in 
which  the  vegetable  cell  is  destitute  of  any  cellulose  investment,  and 
Professor  Burden  Sanderson  has  shown  that  the  mechanism  of  plant  motion 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  animals  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree.  This 
difference  is  due,  not  to  any  fundamental  variation  in  the  chemical  processes 
at  work  in  the  plant  or  animal.  In  both  the  same  processes  are  in  operation, 
and  in  both  they  produce  a  result  of  similar  nature,  but  of  different  intensity. 
The  plant  stores  up  its  available  supply  of  force  in  the  coiling  up  of  delicate 
spring-like  fibres,  which  are  released  at  any  required  moment  by  the 
excitability  of  the  plant.  In  the  animal  the  same  chemical  action  stores  up 
highly  imstable  compounds,  whose  decomposition  supplies  the  necessary 
force  to  accomplish  the  movements  required.  Thus  in  both  animals  and  plants 
work  is  done  by  the  conversion  of  complex  chemical  compounds  into  simpler 
forms ;  but  in  the  animal  the  protoplasm,  as  in  muscle,  does  work  only  when 
required,  and  draws  on  its  store  of  material  in  doing  this  work ;  while  in  the 
plant  the  use  of  its  store  is  continuous,  and  the  work  done  represents  not 
only  that  due  to  the  chemical  transformations  which  take  place  while  the 
movement  is  actually  taking  place,  but  also  that  which  has  slowly  accumu- 
lated during  the  previous  intervals  of  rest.  Though  the  researches  of  Bergh 
and  Sanderson  have  thus  helped  to  break  down  the  artificial  distinction 
between  plants  and  animals,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alleged  presence  of 
the  vegetable  colouring  matter  chlorophyll  in  certain  animals  has  been  called 
in  question,  with  great  probability.  Mr.  P.  Geddes  has  shown  that  the 
animals  Hydra  viridis,  Spongilla  fluviatilis,  and  others  in  which  chlorophyll 
had  been  detected,  do  not  contain  this  substance  as  a  necessary  ingredient, 
but  only  as  obtained  from  the  vegetable  organisms  on  which  they  feed. 
While  Mr.  Geddes  has  been  thus  overthrowing  the  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  chlorophyll  in  animals.  Dr.  MacMunn  has  supplied  additional  proofs  of 
its  occurrence  in  the  livers  of  some  of  the  invertebrata  and  in  the  wing-cases 
of  certain  beetles.     Dr^  MacMunn  claims  to  have  proved  the  identity  of 
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this  colouring  matter  with  vegetable  chlorophyll,  and  rappoBes  that  the 
chlorophyll  is  formed  in  the  animal  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  what  it 
is  in  the  vegetable.  Thus  the  varying  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
great  kingdoms  of  life  has  in  the  course  of  the  year  been  shifted  to  and  fro 
in  a  manner  which  renders  abundantly  clear  the  great  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing any  permanent  distinction  between  them. 

Wiedersheim,  of  Freiburg,  has  by  his  discovery  of  intracellular  digestion 
in  the  vertebrata  drawn  closer  the  connection  between  the  two  sub-kingdoms 
of  the  Protozoa  and  Metazoa.  In  the  Protozoan  the  characteristic  method 
of  feeding  is  by  the  ingestion  of  solid  food  particles  into  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  the  cell,  while  in  the  Metazoan  the  characteristic  method  of  cell 
nutrition  is  by  the  filtration  of  liquid  food  through  the  substance  of  the 
cell  wall.  Wiedersheim  has,  however,  shown  that  solid  food  partides  are  in 
certain  cases  actually  enclosed  in  the  substance  of  endodermal  cells  in  the 
vertebrata.  The  same  fact  has  been  previously  noticed  in  the  Hydrozoa  and 
certain  other  Invertebrates,  but  the  persistence  of  this  method  of  feeding 
in  the  highly-organised  vertebrata  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  survival 
of  a  habit  characteristic  of  a  much  more  lowly  type. 

Another  remarkable  biological  question  may  be  looked  upon  as  now 
decided  by  the  recent  labours  of  Brandt,  Geddes,  and  Lankester.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  *'  Symbiosis,"  or  the  physiological  interaction  of  plant  and 
animal  organisms  living  as ' '  commensals."  Symbiosis  differs  from  '*  parasit- 
ism," in  which  one  organism  preys  on  or  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  as 
the  tapeworm  in  man,  or  the  mistletoe  on  the  apple ;  and  it  differs  from 
commensalism,  properly  so  called,  in  which  one  organism  merely  affords  a 
habitat  for  another. 

In  symbiosis  the  plant  and  animal  mutually  support  and  feed  each  other, 
so  that  the  union  is  of  advantage  to  both.  A  parallel  case  is  seen  in  the 
rSle  played  by  the  Alga  and  Fungus  in  the  Lichens,  though  in  this  case 
both  parties  to  the  union  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

During  the  year  Biology  has  lost  the  services  of  Dr.  Hermann  Miiller, 
of  Lippstadt,  whose  work  on  the  **  Fertilisation  of  Flowers"  had  rendered 
him  the  greatest  authority  in  this  department  of  Botany.  The  English 
translation  of  his  work  on  this  subject  was  introduced  to  the  British  public 
by  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Darwin,  which  was  his  last  scientific 
contribution  to  print.  Darwin's  manuscript  notes  on  ''  Animal  Intelligenoe  " 
have  also  undergone  a  quasi-publication  by  their  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  his  friend  and  able  follower,  Mr.  6.  J.  Bomanes.  The 
results,  many  of  them  of  great  value  in  their  bearing  on  the  difficult  pro- 
blem of  instinct,  have  been  incorporated  in  Mr.  Romanes'  work  on  this 
subject. 

Another  posthumous  publication  was  the  memoir  on  the  '*  Embryology 
of  Peripatus,"  by  the  late  J.  S.  Balfour.  The  loss  which  science  has  ex- 
perienced by  liis  death  is  again  clearly  shown  by  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  this  most  complicated  subject, and  by  the  amount  of 
light  he  has  thrown  in  it  on  some  of  the  most  vital  cmbryological  problems. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Southport,  in  October, 
Professor  Ray  Lankester,  in  his  address  as  President  of  the  Biological 
Section,  took  occasion  to  compare  the  meagre  provision  made  in  this  country 
for  the  advancement  of  biological  knowledge  compared  with  that  afforded  by 
either  France  or  Germany.  While  England  has  at  the  most  only  thirty  or 
forty  posts,  which  enable  their  holder  to  devote  part  of  his  time  to  lome* 
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thing  beyond  m&te  teaching,  there  are  in  (xennany  nearly  ten  times  as  many 
such  posts  distributed  over  their  twenty-one  Universities.  Biology,  more 
than  any  other  branch  of  science,  is  purely  unremunerative,  and  hence,  with 
the  exception  of  a  favoured  few,  who  are  blessed  with  adequate  private 
means,  English  men  of  science  are  compelled  to  devote  their  talents  to  more 
paying  professions.  Professor  Lankester  suggested  the  application  of  the 
Gresham  College  funds  to  the  '*  endowment  of  research,"  instead  of  wasting 
them,  as  at  present,  on  a  useless  system  of  lectures.  Again,  while  successful 
practice  as  a  doctor  or  surgeon  produces  a  well-deserved  recognition  of  skill, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  medical  baronetcies  bestowed  on  Prescott  Hewitt, 
Andrew  Clark,  T.  Spencer  Wells,  and  Henry  Pitman,  rewards  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  or  never  bestowed  on  those  who  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
pure  science. 

Rtaythmleal  Action  of  ttae  Spleen. — An  exceedingly  important  physio- 
logical discovery  has  been  made  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Roy.  This  is  the  fact  that 
the  spleen,  like  the  heart,  is  a  rhythmically  contractile  organ,  undergoing 
a  detinite  amount  of  expansion  and  contraction  in  regular  intervals  of 
time.  The  effect  of  this  alternate  movement  is  to  promote  a  current  of 
fluid  through  the  organ,  and  thus  enable  it  to  play  a  similar  part  to  that 
exercised  by  the  heart  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  force  with 
which  the  spleen  contracts  is,  however,  very  much  less  than  that  exerted  by 
the  heart,  the  pressure  which  it  has  to  overcome  being  proportionately 
smaller.  The  time  taken  by  the  spleen  to  undergo  a  complete  systole  and 
diastole  is  stated  by  Dr.  Boy  to  bo  about  one  minute,  this  being  of  course 
much  slower  than  the  heart,  which  would  make  about  seventy  or  eighty 
beats  in  that  time.  This  slow,  gentle  rhythm  of  the  spleen,  and  the  absence 
of  surrounding  hard  parts  of  the  body,  has  been  the  probable  cause  of  the 
previous  non-detection  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  a 
*  lymphatic  heart"  such  as  this  must  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
general  phenomena  of  circulation  and  nutrition,  and  Dr.  Roy's  discovery  has 
already  caused  increased  attention  to  be  given  to  the  vital  processes  taking 
place  in  that  organ. 

Tbe  Bernissart  Fossils. — In  1878  the  remains  of  several  well-pre- 
served specimens  of  the  iguanodon  were  found  at  Bemissart,  near  Toumai. 
From  that  time  till  now  Mons.  L.  Dollo  has  been  steadily  working  at  their 
exhumation  and  description,  and  his  work  is  now  sufficiently  far  advanced 
to  enable  him,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Yan  Beneden,  to  publish  a 
preliminary  report.  He  has  identified  no  less  than  twenty-three  different 
specimens  belonging  to  two  distinct  species — one  being  smaller  than  the 
other,  but  differing  from  the  larger  species  in  points  which  render  it  toler- 
ably certain  that  the  smaller  animal  is  not  simply  the  young  of  the  larger. 
In  many  of  their  most  important  characteristics  these  reptiles  resemble 
birds,  so  that  the  iguanodon  now  takes  rank  with  the  compsognathus  and 
pterodactyle  as  links  between  these  two  great  orders  of  the  vertebrata. 
Huxley  had  suggested  that  these  gigantic  reptiles  walked  like  birds  on  their 
two  hind  legs,  and  used  the  fore  limbs  for  grasping  their  food  or  for 
purposes  of  attack  and  defence.  M.  Dollo  has  corroborated  this  idea  from 
anatomical  considerations  ;  thus  the  head  is  comparatively  small  and  narrow, 
and  the  neck  long  and  slender,  as  occurs  in  birds.  Again,  along  the  sides  of 
the  dorsal  spines  of  the  vertebra,  M.  Dollo  has  discovered  traces  of  a  series 
of  ossified  ligaments,  which  are  a  characteristically  bird-like  feature.  These 
ossifications  served  to  bind  the  dorso-Iumbar  region  of  the  backbone  into  a 
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solid  mass,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  birds.  One  of  the  skeletons  hu 
been  restored  and  mounted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  attitude  assumed  hy  the 
animal  during  life.  In  this  position  it  measures  about  thirty  feet  from  the  tip 
of  its  nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  stands  more  than  fourteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  These  figures  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  sise  of  this  monster, 
which  in  shape  must  have  presented  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  duck  with 
an  elongated  tail,  which  in  length  and  adaptability  for  use  in  swimming 
resembled  that  of  a  crocodile.  The  sternum  and  pelvis  of  the  iguanodon  *^lf^ 
present  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  avian  affinities  of  this  reptile, 
while  the  recent  researches  of  Miss  Johnson  on  the  "  Development  of  the 
Pelvic  Girdle  of  the  Chick  "  have  shown  that  well-marked  resemblances  exist 
between  the  bird  and  the  reptile  in  their  embryological  relationship.  Thus 
from  the  side  of  both  the  bird  and  the  reptile  additional  evidence  has  been 
accumulated  of  identity  of  descent. 

The  other  skeletons  found  at  Bemissart  are  now  undergoing  a  disinter- 
ment from  the  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  new  museum  at  Brussels,  in  which  space  will  be  found  to  mount 
them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  importance. 

iLntbropometry  in  tlie  United  Xinrdonu — The  report  of  the  Anthro- 
pometric Committee  of  the  British  Association  also  calls  for  mention,  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  having  been 
carefully  collected  and  tabulated.  The  influence  of  race,  age,  sex,  and 
habitat  in  relation  to  growtli  is  here  fully  displayed.  Height  and  weight, 
for  instance,  do  not  go  together  as  might  naturaJly  be  supposed.  Taking  the 
four  races  in  order  of  height,  the  results  are  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  Welsh ; 
while  the  order  for  weight  is  Scotch,  Welsh,  English,  Irish.  The  avenge 
height  of  a  typical  Englishman  is  given  as  5  feet  7^  inches,  and  his  weight  as 
list,  lllbs.  Dwellers  by  the  sea  wore  found  to  be  of  higher  stature  and 
greater  weight  than  persons  living  in  large  towns,  though  the  results  do  not 
appear  to  show  that  town  life  produces  such  a  stunted  growth  as  is  some- 
times assumed  to  be  the  case. 


Physics. 

Professors  Keinhold  and  Riicker  have  published  the  results  obtained  by 
them  in  the  course  of  a  long  investigation  on  the  thicknesses  of  liquid  films. 
The  bearing  of  this  work  will  be  seen  from  a  statement  made  in  a  lecture  by 
Sir  William  Thomson,  that  the  results  of  different  lines  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  average  size  of  molecules  fix  their  dimensions  as  between  two-miUiontha 
of  a  millimetre  as  a  maximum,  and  ono-hundrcd-millionth  of  a  millimetre  as 
a  minimum.  An  idea  of  this  size  may  be  formed  by  imagining  a  drop  of 
water  magnified  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  molecules  in  it  would  be  then 
enlarged  to  the  maximum  dimension  of  a  cricket  ball.  Now  the  work  of 
B^inhold  and  Riicker  has  strengthened  these  conceptions  of  the  "«ft  of 
molecules. 

It  is  known  that  if  a  soap  bubble  be  gradually  blown  it  will,  as  it  expands 
and  gets  thinner,  show  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  If  the  bubble  be  further 
expanded,  the  colours  disappear  and  the  bubble  breaks,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
cohesiveness  among  the  molecules  of  which  the  film  is  composed.  By  waing 
a  mixture  of  soap  and  glycerine  a  tenacious  film  is  obtained,  which  can  be 
kept  unbroken  for  some  hours.     The  thickness  of  these  films  hai  been 
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measured  by  two  distinct  methods — one  depending  on  the  electric  resistance 
offered  by  the  film,  and  the  other  on  the  amount  of  its  refractive  power. 
Both  methods  assume  that  in  these  films  the  electric  resistance  or  refractive 
index,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  comparable  with  thicker  masses  of  the  same 
material,  and  we  have  at  present  every  reason  to  conclude  this  is  true.  The 
thickness  thus  measured  varies  within  rather  narrow  limits,  considering  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  observations ;  the  thinnest  value  obtained  for  a  film 
being  seven-millionths  of  a  millimetre,  and  the  average  thickness  being  twelve- 
millionths.  Taking  Sir  William  Thomson's  approximation  as  given  above, 
these  results  would  show  that  the  thinnest  film  contained  not  less  than  three, 
and  not  more  than  720  molecules  abreast  in  a  cross  section.  The  thicknesses 
obtained  by  these  methods  were  fifty  times  less  than  those  based  on  observa- 
tions of  the  optical  phenomena  known  as  Newton's  rings. 

In  electrical  science  there  is  little  of  absolute  novelty,  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  in  the  region  of  pure  as  distinguished  from  applied  science 
being  the  production  of  electricity  by  the  stimulation  of  the  retina  by  light. 
Thus  when  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  the  retina  an  electric  current  is  set  up,  just 
as  occurs  in  the  contraction  of  muscle,  the  current  being  in  all  probability  due 
to  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  the  waves  of  light  on  the  pigment  of  the 
retina.  This  effect  was  ably  shown  by  Professor  McKendrick  before  the 
British  Association. 

Mensbrugge  has  shown  that  every  liquid  mass  of  which  the  surface  is 
expanding  or  contracting  is  the  seat  of  an  electric  current.  As  this  expan- 
sion or  contraction  is  due  to  variations  of  temperature,  additional  evidence  is 
thus  afforded  to  the  thermo-electric  explanation  of  atmospheric  electricity. 
The  economic  applications  of  electricity  have  advanced  but  slowly.  The  past 
year  has  seen  the  opening  of  the  first  electric  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  line,  wliich  is  more  than  six  miles  long,  runs  from  Portrush  to  Bush- 
mills, in  Londonderry.  The  necessary  power  is  furnished  by  a  dynamo, 
driven  by  a  turbine,  worked  by  the  falls  of  the  river  Bush,  the  current  being 
carried  along  the  line  by  an  underground  cable.  The  speed  obtained  is 
about  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  it  is  at  present  the  longest  electric  railway 
in  existence.     It  was  opened  by  Earl  Spencer  in  September  last. 

A  more  ingenious  application  of  electrical  energy  is  seen  in  the 
"  telpherage"  system  of  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin.  By  this  means  Mr.  Jenkin 
proposes  to  transport  goods  in  a  cheap  and  simple  manner,  the  method 
adopted  being  to  divide  the  line  into  independent  circuits,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  canying  a  load. 

The  various  contrivances  to  serve  as  secondary  batteries  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  their  great  drawback — viz.  excessive  weight ;  and 
until  some  other  material  than  lead  is  adopted  there  is  little  hope  of  im- 
provement in  this  direction.  Two  new  dynamos,  the  Ferranti  and  the 
Gordon,  both  of  considerable  power,  have  been  introduced  to  the  public 
during  the  past  year ;  but  in  neither  is  there  any  absolutely  new  feature. 
Electric  energy  meters  have  also  been  brought  out  in  great  quantities,  that 
of  Mr.  Boys  being  one  of  the  best,  both  in  its  accuracy  and  its  practical 
value. 

During  the  past  year  Physical  science  has  experienced  the  loss  of  Dr.  W. 
Spottiswoode,  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Society  from  1878  to  1883,  who 
died  June  27,  aged  fifty-eight ;  of  Mr.  Cromwell  F.  Yarley,  the  well-known 
electrical  engineer,  who  died  August  31,  aged  fifty-five  ;  and  of  J.  Antoine 
Ferdinand  Plateau,  aged  eighty-one,  whose  researches  in  the  domain  of 
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molecular  phyaics  were  carried  on  with  success  after  the  loss  of  his  eyeaighi— 
a  loss  due  to  some  of  his  physiological  experiments  on  the  action  of  light. 
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In  the  group  of  metals  of  which  potassium  and  sodium  are  the  most 
important  members,  C.  Setterberg  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  metal 
csBsium,  which,  though  discovered  as  long  ago  as  1860,  by  Kirchkoff  and 
Bunsen,  lias  not  previously  been  obtained  in  a  pure  form.  Its  properties  in 
the  free  state  are  found  to  agree  with  those  deduced  from  Bunsen's  observa- 
tions on  its  amalgam  with  mercury. 

In  another  group  of  metals,  Professor  P.  T.  Cleve,  of  Upsala,  and  Dr. 
B.  Brauner,  of  Manchester,  have  done  a  large  amount  of  interesting  work. 
This  group,  consisting  of  at  least  a  dozen  metals,  occurs  in  a  few  rare 
minerals — gadolinite,  cerite,  and  samarskite,  and  the  properties  of  these 
metals,  both  physical  and  chemical,  so  closely  resembling  each  other  that 
their  separation  and  individual  study  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty ; 
and  any  improvement  in  the  methods  employed  results  in  the  discovery  of 
members  of  the  group  whose  existence  was  not  before  suspected.  They  bid 
fair  to  be  the  "minor  planets"  of  Chemistry,  both  in  regard  to  their 
increasing  number  and  difficulty  of  detection.  The  great  similarity  and 
limited  distribution  of  these  metals  lend  help  to  the  theory  that  they  are 
molecular  combinations  of  some  simpler  elements,  formed  imder  conditions 
of  the  earth's  history  which  perhaps  have  now  passed  away. 

The  atomic  weights  of  certain  elements  have  been  also  re<Kieterminedy 
and  the  results  obtained  seem  so  far  to  rehabilitate  the  hypothesis  of  Prout, 
that  the  weight  of  each  element  was  a  whole-number  multiple  of  (half)  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen.  Certainly,  the  difference  between  experiment 
and  theory  are  not  sufficiently  variable  to  entirely  disprove  this  hypothesb,  as 
was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  the  case.  Organic  chemistry  has  during  the 
past  year  added  its  usual  legion  of  compounds  to  those  already  described  ; 
but  the  result  of  the  most  importance  is  the  synthesis  of  tyrosine,  by  MM. 
Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp.  Tyrosine  is  of  interest  as  being  one  of  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  albumen  in  the  animal.  Now  a  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  tyrosine  and  its  synthetic  formation  throws  an  increased 
light  on  the  constitution  of  albumen  itself — a  problem  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  physiological  chemistry.  A  Russian  chemist,  M.  Horbao 
Lewski,  has  also  succeeded  in  synthesising  uric  acid,  which  also  was  previously 
only  known  as  a  waste  product  from  the  processes  of  animal  nutrition.  But  the 
most  curious  results  in  the  borderland  between  physiology  and  chemistry  are 
contained  in  the  discovery  by  Lewkowitch,  that  certain  bacteria  are  capable  of 
converting  inactive  mandelic  acid  into  an  active  variety.  The  inactive  acid 
is  tliat  form  which  has  no  rotatory  action  on  a  ray  of  polarised  light  sent 
through  its  solution ;  the  active  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  rotates  this  ray 
through  a  certain  definite  angle.  Now,  if  a  mixture  of  two  active  varieties 
of  this  or  of  tartaric  acid,  one  of  which  rotates  the  ray  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  be  dissolved  in  proper  proportions,  this  xnixture  wiU 
itself  be  optically  inactive.  On  now  cultivating  a  particular  kind  of  bacteria 
in  this  fluid,  they  will  consume  one  variety  and  leave  the  other,  their  choice 
not  being  due  to  any  difference  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  two 
varieties,  which   are  identical   in  this  respect,  but  merely  due  to  tlw 
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physical  state  of  aggregation  in  which  their  molecules  exist.  The  bacteria  can 
thus  separate  the  inactive  acid  into  the  two  active  varieties,  consuming  one 
and  leaving  the  other  ;  one  kind  of  bacterium  preferring  the  dextro-rotatory 
acid  and  the  other  the  kevo-rotatory.  The  two  acids  thus  separated  are 
found  to  differ  several  degrees  in  their  melting  point  and  in  the  shape 
of  their  crystals. 

Use  of  Xime. — The  use  of  quicklime  in  blasting  has  now  been  adopted 
in  actual  mine  working.  Its  safety  in  coal  mines  where  fire-damp  is  likely 
to  occur  will  soon  lead  to  its  general  adoption,  the  drawback  at  present 
being  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  cartridges  in  sufficient  number.  These 
cartridges  are  made  of  thin  sheet  metal,  and  filled  with  powdered,  lightly 
compressed  quicklime.  This  cartridge  is  inserted  in  a  hole  made  in  the 
face  of  the  coal,  as  in  ordinary  blasting  operations.  The  cartridge  has 
attached  to  it  a  long  indiarubber  tube,  through  which  water  is  forced  on  to 
the  lime.  The  lime,  becoming  slaked  by  the  water,  expands,  and  this  ex- 
pansion loosens  the  coal  to  an  extent  which  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
charge  and  the  lightness  with  which  it  is  packed.  By  the  use  of  lime  not 
only  is  the  danger  of  explosion  avoided,  but  also  the  action  of  the  disruptive 
force  is  more  under  control  than  is  the  case  when  gunpowder  is  employed. 
Gas  manufacture  has  also  been  improved  by  the  use  of  lime  in  the  retorts 
with  the  coal  whose  distillation  is  to  furnish  gas.  The  coal  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  compounds  ;  in  the  presence  of 
lime,  and  under  the  action  of  heat,  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  combine  to 
form  ammonia — a  most  valuable  waste  product  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The 
use  of  lime  increases  the  yield  of  this  product,  and  at  the  same  time  purifies 
the  gas  from  some  of  the  sulphur  impurities  which  it  is  so  desirable  to 
remove. 


Geographical  Discovery. 

Arctic  Hegrions. — The  scientific  expeditions  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  scientific  observations  at  certain  selected  points  within  the  North 
Polar  circle  have  been  successfully  carried  out.  Ten  of  these  stations  were 
planned,  and  with  few  exceptions  most  of  the  expeditions  have  returned  in 
safety.  Reckoning  them  in  their  order  from  west  to  east,  the  first  was  the 
one  founded  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  party,  under  Lieutenant  von  Wohl- 
gemuth, in  the  steamer  *'  Pola."  This  expedition  landed  on  the  island  of 
Jan  Mayen,  and,  having  remained  there  during  the  winter,  returned  to 
Hamburg  in  August  last.  The  explorers  brought  home  with  them  a  large 
(quantity  of  specimens  and  photographs,  and  express  themselves  highly 
pleased  with  the  results  of  their  meteorological  and  other  observations.  The 
second  expedition — that  of  Norway — was  stationed  at  Bosekop,  in  Lapland, 
and  observations  were  continued  till  the  summer  of  1883,  when  it  returned 
ill  safety.  The  third  expedition,  which  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Ettholm, 
mid  supported  by  Sweden,  was  fixed  at  Ja  Fiord,  in  Spitzbei^en.  After 
passing  the  winter  there,  he  was  able  to  communicate  with  home,  and  was 
able  to  report  that  the  whole  party  had  been  enjoying  excellent  health. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  stations  were  fitted  out  by  Eussia — one  being  under 
the  conmiand  of  Lieutenant  Andreief,  and  the  other  under  Lieutenant 
Jiirgens.  The  first  was  established  at  MoUer  Bay,  Novaya  Zemlya,  and 
the  other  on  Sagastyx  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena.     These  two 
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expeditions  will  remain  at  their  respective  posts  for  another  winter.  The 
United  States  of  America  sent  out  two  expeditions  in  1881,  which  have 
spoilt  two  winters  in  the  Polar  regions.  The  first  of  these  was  settled  at  a 
station  near  Point  Barron,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bay.  After 
encountering  considerable  difficulties,  Lieutenant  Ray  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  October  7,  and  was  able  to  report  that  he  had  made  a  large 
number  of  pendulum  observations  as  well  as  the  usual  notes  of  meteoro- 
logical phenomena.  The  next  station  in  the  circle  was  the  English  one, 
which  was  established  at  the  great  Slave  Lake.  Then  came  the  second 
United  States  station,  which  was  situated  close  to  the  spot  where  Captain 
Nares  wintered  on  the  coast  of  Smith's  Sound,  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  in 
81  J°  north  latitude.  The  former  attempt  to  relieve  this  party  in  1882 
was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  ice  met  with  in  Smith's  Sound.  This  year 
a  strong  endeavour  was  made  to  reach  the  station  by  the  United  States 
warship  "Tantic"  and  the  steamer  "Proteus."  Up  to  the  present  the 
unfortunate  commander,  Lieutenant  Greeley,  and  his  men  have  not  been 
relieved  ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  despatch  a  strong  relief  force  to  their  aid 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  The  ninth  expedition  was  stationed  at  Cum- 
berland Sound,  in  Davis  Strait.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Giese, 
and  was  supported  by  Germany.  It  returned  safely,  having  experienced  a 
fair  measiure  of  success. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  sent  out  their  expedition  in  the 
'*  Varna,"  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Snellen.  This  expedition  got  frozen 
up  in  the  Kara  Sea,  and  never  reached  its  destination  at  Dicksonham,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenesei.  The  expedition  despatched  by  Denmark,  in  the 
*'  Dijmphna,"  under  Lieutenant  Hovgaard,  was  almost  equally  unfortunate. 
The  aim  of  this  party  was  to  follow  the  track  of  Kordenskjold,  with  whom 
Hovgaard  had  served  in  the  "  Vega,"  along  the  coast  of  Siberia,  as  far  as 
Chatu  Chelyuskin,  and  to  ascertain  if  Franz- Josef  Land  extended  to  the 
neighboiu'hood  of  that  promontory.  The  **  Dijmphna,"  like  the  "Varna," 
was  frozen  up,  and  the  **  WiUem  Barentz,"  which  was  despatched  with  special 
orders  to  look  for  the  missing  ships,  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  them.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  the  "  Varna  "  had  foundered,  but  her  crew  was  saved 
and  brought  back  by  the  steamer  **  Obi,"  which  also  brought  tidings  of  the 
**  Dijmphna."  This  latter  vessel  returned  to  Vardo  on  October  26,  having 
safely  escaped  from  the  ice.  Lieutenant  Hovgaard  reports  that  they  have 
made  some  valuable  collections  and  discoveries,  and  have  prepared  a  map 
of  the  Kara  Sea,  which  will  rectify  in  several  points  those  previously 
existing. 

Bzploration  of  Greenland. — During  the  past  summer  the  famous 
Arctic  explorer  Nordenskjold  organised  an  expedition  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger  to  a  part  of  the  Arctic  regions  of  which  up  to  the  present  but  little 
was  known.  This  was  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Greenland,  which  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  an  immense  icy  waste,  covered  by  glaciers  of 
enormous  thickness,  as  was  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
and  Central  Europe  during  the  glacial  period.  From  observations  made 
during  a  previous  visit  to  Greenland,  and  from  traces  discovered  by  one 
of  the  German  expeditions,  Nordenskjold  inferred  that  patches  of  mare 
or  less  uncovered  land  existed  among  these  deserts  of  ice.  Another  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  traces  of  the  old  Norse  oolonies 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Esquimaux  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  a  flourishing  existence  of  300 
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years.  The  cost  of  Nordenskjold's  expedition  was  borne  by  Mr.  Oscar  Dick- 
son, the  munificent  promoter  of  aU  Arctic  enterprise  in  Sweden ;  and  the 
exploring  party  started  from  Gothenburg  in  the  steamship  "Sophia"  in 
May  last.  Having  spent  some  days  at  Reikjavik,  in  Iceland,  the  expedition 
made  for  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  early  in  July  landed  an  inland 
ice  party  at  Anleitswik  Fiord.  This  party  having  penetrated  about  seventy 
miles  east  of  the  glacier  border,  and  having  attained  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet,  were  prevented  by  soft  snow  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  sledges  ; 
but  some  Laplanders  who  accompanied  the  expedition  were  sent  on  farther 
in  snow-shoes.  The  Laplanders  advanced  more  than  100  miles  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  and  reached  a  height  of  7,000  feet,  but  the  whole  course 
was  over  an  unbroken  range  of  snow. 

The  rest  of  the  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Nathorst,  visited 
the  north-west  coast  of  the  island,  between  Waigattel  and  Cape  York,  and 
succeeded  in  collecting  valuable  collections  illustrating  the  zoology,  botany, 
and  geology  of  the  district.  In  August  the  whole  expedition  attempted  to 
double  Cape  Farewell,  and  to  run  northwards  along  the  east  coast ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  effect  a  landing  on  account  of  the  ice  till  September  14,  when 
the  ** Sophia"  anchored  in  a  fiord,  where  were  found  some  remains  of  the 
Norse  colony  period. 

This  was  the  first  time  since  the  fifteenth  century  that  a  vessel  had  suc- 
ceeded in  anchoring  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  south  of  the  Polar 
circle.  The  expedition  then  returned  to  Europe,  reaching  Thurso  on 
September  19.  As  the  result  of  his  exploration  Baron  Nordenskjold  con- 
cludes that,  contrary  to  his  former  hypothesis,  there  is  no  snow-free  interior 
in  Greenland,  at  least  so  far  as  a  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  that 
part  of  the  island  now  visited.  The  whole  of  the  region  traversed  was  a 
desert  of  ice,  no  open  water  ;  not  anything  like  an  oasis  being  met  with, 
though  his  men  penetrated  farther  inland  |;han  had  ever  previously  been 
done. 

AfHoa. — The  expedition  which  was  organised  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  has  up  to  the  present 
time  not  been  very  fortunate.  Mr.  Thomson  started  from  Mombasa  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  had  reached  Taveta, 
where  he  spent  twelve  days,  preparing  the  beads  and  iron  wire  he  had 
brought  with  him  as  merchandise,  so  as  to  be  available  for  barter  with  the 
natives.  On  arriving  at  Kibonoto,  in  the  Masai  country,  on  April  29,  Mr. 
Thomson  learnt  that  the  German  party,  under  Dr.  Fischer,  which  had  started 
before  him,  had  been  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  after  a  severe  fight  had 
managed  to  defeat  them.  The  natives,  however,  finding  that  it  was  useless 
to  again  attack  the  well-armed  and  numerous  party  of  Dr.  Fischer,  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  on  the  weaker  expedition  of  Mr.  Thomson.  Under 
the  pretence  of  hongo,  or  presents  to  the  chiefs  and  their  principal  followers, 
Mr.  Thomson  had  also  been  robbed  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  of  his 
possessions,  and  was  compelled  under  these  circumstances  to  return  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  Taveta,  where  he  arrived  on  July  2. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  he  has  again  started  on  his  way  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  has  already  passed  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Dr. 
Fischer,  who,  like  Mr.  Thomson,  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  hostility  of  the  Masai  and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  followers. 
He,  however,  succeeded  in  exploring  the  volcanic  region  round  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Metu  and  Doehye  Kgai  and  in  visiting  Lake  Naivasha. 

fl2  " 
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Another  expedition  from  the  east  coast,  under  the  command  of  Mods. 
lUvoil,  left  MukdUhu  in  April,  and  is  re^Mirted  to  have  reached  GanMmon  the 
Upper  Jub. 

The  political  mano'uvres  of  SfMiin  and  France  have  also  increaaed  €nr 
knowledge  of  some  parts  of  Africa  during  the  {last  year.  Spain  acquired 
from  Morocco  tho  cession  of  the  |M)rt  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  has  despatched  ao 
expedition  to  explore  the  place.  Under  the  guidance  of  Senor  Jimenei, 
large  parts  of  the  little-known  country  t)f  Morocco  were  visited,  and  much 
useful  general  information  obtainetl.  Hut  the  pntccedings  of  the  French  in 
the  region  stretching  from  the  Senegal  U)  the  Niger  have  been  far  more  im- 
portant. Colonel  Do8lK>rde8  has,  after  s«>me  skirmishing  with  the  Mussulman 
tribes,  establishoil  himfiolf  at  Bamaku,  on  the  Up|>er  Niger,  and  a  railway 
is  in  process  of  conAtructi<m  to  the  fort.  Dr.  l^yol  has  succeeded  in  explor- 
ing some  new  country  in  the  interior,  and  thus  annexation  and  geographical 
discovery  have  gone  on  simultani^ously. 

The  region  of  the  Congo  is  still  the  ha[)py  hunting  ground  where  the 
French  under  M.  De  Hrazza,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  expedition  under  Mr. 
Stanley,  which  is  supported  by  the  King  of  the  Ik^lgians,  are  all  endeavouring 
to  secure  the  opening  of  this  great  waterway.  The  m<»st  successful  of  the 
three  has  l)een  Mr.  Stanley*  and,  as  the  p(«ts  efttablinhe^l  by  him  are  inter- 
national in  character,  it  is  to  l)e  ho|H;d  that  liis  success  may  C(»ntinue.  Mr. 
Stanley  has  now  estublished  eight  princi|»al  stations  along  a  stretch  uf  the 
river  700  miles  in  lon^^h  from  its  mouth,  and  is  now  engaged  in  exphiring 
the  tributaries  of  the  ufifwr  waters  of  this  great  African  artery. 

Up  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  tht*  Kwani^ts  he  has  discovered  two  lakes 
thirty  miles  aivirt.  One  he  has  name<l  after  his  {latron,  Le<i|M>ld  II.  ;  U*  the 
other  he  leaves  its  native  name,  MantuiiiKi.  The  Portuguese  are  exploring 
the  region  l>etw(.M;n  the  Congt»  and  Angola,  under  Messrs.  Capello  and 
Ivens,  and  liave  also  esiiiblisheil  mete<»n>l(>gical  obser^'atories  at  Loando, 
St.  Salvador,  an<l  Humpat^i.  Attempts  have  l>een  made  on  the  east  enaal 
to  explore  the  SiMnali  and  Oalla  countni*s,  but  without  much  success,  an 
Italian  traveller,  Sacc<mi,  having  l<ist  his  life  in  an  attemi>t  to  reach  the 
country  of  the  Ugandini. 

JLala.— The  Indian  Survey  IX>itartment  luis  not  l»een  idle  of  lat«  years. 
One  of  its  native  explorers,  who  starteil  in  1878,  ami  has  l)een  li»ng  givan  up 
as  deail,  luis  returned  after  crussiiu:  the  whole  of  the  platt^u  of  Thibet  into 
the  Mongolian  desert,  and  iH.*netniting  as  far  north  as  Saitu,  in  40^  N. 
latitude.  On  his  way  Kick  he  vii«itetl  S/echuen  and  other  parts « if  China, 
and  has  arrived  Kifely  in  India  with  an  imiutn»e  stock  of  infonnation.  An 
Eni^lish  explorer,  Mr.  MacNair.  has  worke«l  his  way  into  Kafiristan,  and 
is  the  first  Kiini]>ean  who  has  vi>itt'il  and  funiish(*d  a  |>ers<inal  aooount 
of  Chitral  ami  the  Upper  Kunar  Valley.  Aii.ther  Englishman.  Mr.  W. 
(iraham,  Iuuh  einpl<»yed  himself  in  si-almi;  H4>iiie  of  the  triirantic  |ii*aks  <■!  the 
Himalav:u«,  an«l  h.xs  naeh«-<l  an  elevation  of  •J1,.'{'J<»  fi><*t,  lieini;  the  hight^ 
{Hiint  «'Ver  att.iiiii  •!  hy  an  explorer.  An  attempt  to  mrale  Kunchinjinga  was 
uiiHucoeMful.  Dr.  I^mstlell  han  n'oently  m:ule  a  jouniev  throuiih  Turkcstjui 
of  over  twelve  th<>u.s;in<l  iii!li-*»  :  and  tw<>  explorers,  wh<i  started  fruw  Fekin 
in  IHSO,  n'ache<i  St.  IVterbur.;  in  the  present  year,  having  visited  Merr  i*n 
their  way.  These  j'lunie}!*  ?*h«»w  with  what  ease  parts  of  Asia  are  nov 
visited  which  a  few  years  ago  were  aln)o«t  imMcessible. 

Wew  Omlaaa.  -The   ex|wdition  <les]iatched   by  the   profirieUHrB  of  tim 
^'Meibi»ame  Argus**  was  very  unfortunate.     Captain  Armit  itaitod 
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Port  Moresby  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  island  to  Dyke  Acland 
Bay,  but  ho  only  succeeded  in  penetrating  about  forty  miles  into  the  interior. 
Most  of  the  party  were  attacked  by  fever,  and  Professor  Denton  died  on 
Aug.  26.  The  others,  much  exhausted,  then  returned  to  Port  Moresby.  Dr. 
Frusch,  the  German  naturalist,  spent  some  time  in  New  Guinea,  but  reports 
that  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  inability  or  indisposition  of  the  coast  natives  to  assist  an  explorer.  The 
British  Association  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  decided  to 
support  the  expedition  now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  W.  Powell,  which  will 
embrace  a  survey  of  the  country  explored,  and  the  investigation  of  its 
resources.  # 
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The  Earl  of  Stamford  and  War- 
rington.— George  Harry  Grey,  seventh 
Earl  of  Stamford,  third  Earl  of  War- 
rington, bom  in  1827,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Baron  Grey  of  Groby,  and  grand- 
son of  the  sixth  Earl.  Ue  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  M.A. 
degree  in  1848,  having  succeeded  to  his 
grandfather's  titles  and  estates  three 
years  previously ;  his  father,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Grey  of  Groby, 
having  died  in  1836.  Field  sports 
rather  than  politics  formed  Lord  Stam- 
ford's principal  interest  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1866 
he  succeeded  Sir  Richard  Sutton  as 
Master  of  Qnom  Hounds,  and  retained 
the  mastership  until  1863,  and  during 
that  period  he  was  engaged  in  the 
building  of  Bradgate  Park,  Leicester- 
shire, which  became  his  favourite  resi- 
dence, and  where  he  died  on  January  2. 
His  achievements  on  the  turf  were 
scarcely  so  brilliant  as  those  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries ;  but  during  his 
cju'eer  as  an  owner  of  racers — although 
he  never  won  either  the  Derby  or  the 
St.  Leger — he  was  the  possessor  of 
some  sires  whose  offspring  became 
celebrated.  Amongst  such  were  Dio- 
phantus,  which  in  1861  won  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  Stakes,  beating  Colo- 
nel Towneley's  Kettledrum,  and  two 
years  later  Cambuscan,  who  was  de- 
feated in  both  the  three-year-old  races 
by  Blair  Athol.  Cambuscan  was,  with 
others  of  Lord  Stamford's  horses,  sold 
and  exported  to  Hungary,  where  he 
became  the  sire  of  Kincsem,  whose 
record  of  victories  is  unmarred  by  a 


single  defeat,  and  more  recently  the 
splendid  mare  Geheimniss  bronght 
Lord  Stamford's  name  before  the  public. 

Oeneral  Chancy. — Antoine  Engine 
Chanzy  was  born  at  Nouart  on  March  18, 
1823,  and  was  the  son  of  a  cavalry 
officer.  He  first  entered  the  Naval 
School  of  Brest  as  a  cadet ;  but,  taking 
a  dislike  for  the  sea,  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  18  in  a  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  afterwards  was  admitted  to  the 
Milit^  School  of  St.  Cyr.  In  1841  he 
got  his  commission  in  the  Zouaves,  and 
from  the  outset  of  his  career  was  most 
lucky  in  seeing  active  service.  He 
joined  in  many  of  those  little  forays 
against  Arabs  where  glory  was  to  be 
got,  not  cheaply,  perhaps,  but  swiftly, 
and  on  obtaining  his  captaincy  in  1851 
was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  an 
Arab  Bureau— that  is,  to  the  civil  and 
military  command  of  a  colonial  dis- 
trict. He  took  no  part  in  the  Crimean 
war;  but  he  fought  at  Magenta  and 
Solferino  as  major  in  the  23rd  Infantry 
Regiment,  and  in  the  following  year 
went  through  the  Syrian  expedition  as 
Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  Tlst.  By 
this  time  he  had  acquired  a  professional 
reputation  for  valour  and  ezpertness  in 
regimental  duty ;  but  he  had  got  into 
the  black  books  of  the  War  Office  from 
being  suspected  of  contributing  militaxy 
articles  to  the  newspapers.  His  g^ev- 
ance  against  the  Government  of  the 
Second  Empire  arose  from  some  Jobs 
which  he  had  discovered  in  connection 
with  the  supply  of  stores  to  fortresses. 
He  revealed  these  to  the  War  Office^ 
and  was  snubbed ;  then  he  made  them 
public,  and  they  had  to  be  remedied 


*  In  part  condensed  from  notices  in  the  Times, 
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but  he  received  no  thanks ;  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war 
his  application  to  be  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  was  bluntly  re- 
fused. He  then  held  the  nominal  rank 
of  Brigade- General,  but  was  left  in- 
active till  the  revolution  of  Septem- 
ber 4,  when  the  Government  of  the 
National  Defence  promoted  h\m  to  the 
rank  of  General  of  Division. 

Chanzy's  merit  was  that  he  resisted 
the  invasion  inch  by  inch.  He  never 
avoided  a  battle  when  it  could  be 
fought  on  something  like  equal  terms ; 
and  he  kept  the  most  perfect  discipline 
among  his  men  at  a  time  when  most  of 
his  brother  generals — Faidherbes  and 
Clinchamp  excepted  —  were  finding 
their  raw  levies  quite  unmanageable. 
After  partial  successes  at  Vendome 
on  December  15,  1870,  and  at  Mon- 
toire  on  the  27th,  he  established  him- 
self on  the  Sarthe,  and  on  January  11, 
1871,  engaged  with  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  a  memorable  six  days'  battle 
which  honourably  terminated  the  war. 
Driven  from  Le  Mans  by  the  "Red 
Prince,"  who  was  at  the  head  of  180,000 
men,  he  fell  back  behind  the  Mayenne, 
fighting  all  along  his  line  of  retreat  till 
he  reached  Laval ;  and  he  was  pre- 
paring there  to  make  a  last  desperate 
stand  when  news  of  the  armistice  ar- 
rived. Within  a  week  he  had  lost 
20,000  men  and  twelve  field  pieces,  but 
he  had  forced  from  his  victors  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  was  the  toughest 
foe  they  had  encountered  in  France. 

At  the  Armistice  elections,  (General 
Chanzy  was  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  by  the  department  of  Ar- 
dennes, and  a  few  months  later,  on 
March  18,  his  forty-eighth  birthday,  he 
was  very  nearly  being  shot  by  the  Com- 
munists, along  with  Generals  Lecomte 
and  element  Thomas.  He  happened 
to  be  in  Paris  on  the  morning  when  the 
Communist  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
was  arrested ;  the  remonstrances  of 
several  mayors  procured  his  liberation, 
not  without  difficulty,  but  he  had  to 
give  his  parole  that  he  would  not  bear 
arms  against  the  insurgent  forces.  This 
affair  greatly  enhanced  Chanzy's  pres- 
tige in  the  eyes  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  when  in  1872,  at  a  time  when 
Kepublioanism  was  in  disrepute,  he 
suddenly  declared  himself  for  the  Re- 
public, it  looked  as  though  he  were  des- 
tined to  play  a  great  part  in  politics.  He 
tlid  not  revise  these  expectations,  and, 
indeed,  was  never  quite  equal  to  the 
opportunities  which  events  threw  in  his 
way.  The  Republicans  were  fervently 
grateful  to  him  for  his  support,  and 


when  he  formally  accepted  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Left  Centre,  a  Chanzy  party 
was  openly  constituted  with  a  view  to 
getting  him  elected  President  of  the 
Republic  whenever  M.  Tliiers  should 
retire.  But,  whether  from  dread  of 
compromising  himself  or  from  disincli- 
nation to  adopt  some  of  the  items  of 
Republican  policy,  Chanzy,  in  1873, 
abruptly  withdrew  from  his  place  in 
the  Assembly,  and  showed  unexpected 
alacrity  in  accepting  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Algeria.  In  1874,  when 
there  were  rumours  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord's  restoration,  overtures  were 
made  to  him  from  Legitimist  quarters, 
but  although  he  declined  to  meet  these 
advances  he  would  not,  as  his  Republi- 
can friends  desired,  publicly  declare 
that  he  would  refuse  allegiance  to  the 
Bourbon  king.  He  had,  indeed,  grown 
t-o  be  very  cautious,  and  somewhat 
chilly,  in  his  manner  towards  men  of 
all  parties.  He  kept  little  state  in 
Algiers,  affecting  a  rigid.  Republican 
simplicity,  and  appearing  to  those  who 
had  known  him  in  his  younger  days 
to  have  become  unaccountably  sad. 
Although  slight  differences  of  opinion 
may  have  engendered  at  times  the  ap- 
pearance of  coldness  in  his  relations 
with  Gambetta,  there  was  never  any 
serious  estrangement  between  two  men 
who  fully  appreciated  one  another's 
worth ;  and  it  was  by  Gambetta*s  in- 
fluence that  in  1875  Chanzy  was  elected 
a  Life  Senator.  He  did  not  often  vote 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  abstained 
from  so  doing  in  the  great  constitu- 
tional crisis  of  1877,  when  Marshal 
MacMahon  had  called  upon  the  Senate 
to  dissolve  the  Lower  House,  and  when 
every  vote  was  of  consequence  to  the 
Republicans.  The  Left  never  quite 
forgave  this  desertion,  and,  though 
Chanzy  tried  to  make  amends  for  it  in 
the  following  year  by  declaring  him- 
self, at  a  public  banquet,  to  have  been 
"an  ardent  Republican  for  years,"  it 
was  generally  thought  that  this  homage 
addressed  to  victors  was  less  happy 
than  it  would  have  been  if  bestowed 
upon  the  Republican  party  in  the  midst 
of  its  struggle.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  1879,  General 
Chanzy  was  put  forward  for  the  Presi- 
dency without  his  own  consent,  and 
got  99  votes  out  of  some  300  recorded 
at  the  Congress.  He  protested  against 
the  liberty  that  had  been  taken  with  his 
name ;  but  general  surprise  was  caused 
that  his  unprepared  candidature  should 
have  rallied  so  many  as  99  votes  ;  and 
once  more  he  got  talked  of  in  lobbies 
as  a  possible  President  in  the  future. 
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Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  French 
Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and, 
stopping  at  Berlin  on  his  way  to  his 
post,  was  received  with  marked  defe- 
rence and  cordiality  by  the  Emperor 
"William  and  Prince  Bismarck.  His 
career  as  a  diplomatist,  however,  was  a 
brief  one,  for  in  less  than  two  years  he 
was  again  back  at  his  military  duties, 
and  commanding  the  Army  C-orps  which 
had  its  headquarters  at  Gluilons.  It 
was  here  that  he  was  struck  down  by 
apoplexy  on  January  4,  having  sur- 
vived his  friend  and  greater  colleague 
of  the  Government  of  National  Defence 
by  a  few  days. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Martin. 
— Sir  Samuel  Martin  was  lx)m  in  1801 
at  Culmorc,  Newtown,  Limavaddy,  en. 
Londonderry',  where  his  father,  Mr. 
Samuel  Martin,  possessed  a  small 
estate.  His  career  at  Trinity  College;, 
Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1821,  was  marked  by  many  solid  suc- 
cesses. In  the  same  year  he  came  t<.> 
London  and  entered  as  a  student,  first 
at  Gray's  Inn,  and  subsequently,  in 
182G,  at  the  Inner  Temple,  by  which 
society,  after  two  years'  practice  as  a 
special  pleader,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  January  29,  1830.  Ho  chose  the 
Northern  Circuit,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, whose  eldest  daughter,  Fanny,  he 
subsequently  married  in  1838.  In  mer- 
cantile law,  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere, 
he  speedily  nuide  his  mark;  but  his 
connection  with  the  famous  *  Blooms- 
bury '  case,  tried  at  Liverpool  in  1839, 
wtus  the  first  cause  which  brought  him 
very  prominently  before  the  general 
public.  Mr.  Ridsdale's  colt  *  Blooms- 
bury  '  had  won  the  Ascot  Derby  Stakes 
in  the  preceding  season,  but  Lord  Lich- 
field protested  against  the  payment  of 
the  stakes  on  the  ground  of  the  winner 
having  been  misdescribed.  Mr.  Cress- 
well  and  ^Ir.  Martin  appeared  for  Mr. 
llidsdale,  the  plaintiff,  whilst  Serjeant 
VVildo,  afterwards  Lord  Truro,  who  was 
specially  retained,  appearc<l  for  the  de- 
fi^ndants.  The  ciise,  which  wjis  almost 
wholly  left  in  Mr.  Martin's  hands,  was 
decidtid  in  his  favour.  In  1843  Mr. 
Martin,  who  by  this  time  had  the 
principal  commercial  practice  in  his 
circuit,  and  a  very  large  one  at  Guild- 
hall, assumed  silk,  and  in  1 847  he  suc- 
cessfully contested  Pontefract  in  the 
fiiberal  interest,  having  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes  (afterwards  Lord  Houghton)  as 
liis  colleague,  and  succeeding  Mr.  Gully, 
the  prize-fighter,  in  the  representation 
of  that  sporting  constituency.    After  a 


brief  Parliamentary  career  he  accepted^ 
in  1850,  the  place  of  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  of  which  Lord  Wensleydale 
(Baron  Parke)  was  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron.  As  a  judge  his  great  practical 
knowledge,  his  shrewd  common- sense, 
and  genial  humour  made  liim  extremely 
popular  with  the  profession  and  the 
public.  His  judgments  were  remark- 
able for  their  brevity,  and,  although 
always  ready  to  vindicate  the  law  by 
pronouncing  heavy  sentences,  he  was 
unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
their  alleviation  whenever  circumstances 
appeared  to  justify  his  direct  interven- 
t  ion.  Numerous  traits  are  cited  of  his 
kindliness  and  unwearied  care  of  per- 
sons in  distress — criminals  or  their 
victims— whose  cases  came  before  him 
in  the  course  of  his  duties  whilst  his 
zeal  to  discliarge  those  duties  thoroughly 
led  him  to  say  of  himself  that  he  wished 
to  have  inscribed  on  his  tombstone, 
*Here  lies  a  judge  who  never  left  a 
nmianet.'  Increasing  deafness  at  length 
forced  him  to  retire  from  the  Bench 
long  before  his  faculties  showed  any 
sign  of  decay,  and  in  January  1874,  in 
the  presence  of  an  assemblage  of  the 
judges  of  the  various  courts,  the  leaden 
of  the  bar,  and  many  others,  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  public  service.  Through- 
out his  life  he  retained  his  interest  in 
racing,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Bench  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club;  and  it  was  currently, 
though  probably  erroneously,  reported 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  Bogerthorpe» 
a  favourite  for  the  Derby,  but  who  ran 
eighth  for  that  race,  though  it  won 
the  Goodwood  Cup  in  1856.  It  was, 
liowever,  understood  that  he  had  a  cer- 
tain share  in  various  horses  trained  and 
owned  under  other  names  than  his  own. 
On  his  withdrawal  from  public  life  he 
w.'Ls  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and, 
although  he  took  no  part  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  that  body,  he  continued 
to  take  a  keen  interest  in  reforms  of 
the  law  and  its  administration.  Lady 
Martin  died  in  the  year  her  husband 
left  the  Bench,  and  from  that  time  he 
divided  his  time  between  his  Irish 
estate  at  Myroe,  co.  Ijondondeny,  and 
his  apartments  in  Piccadilly,  where  he 
died  on  January  9,  after  a  short  illness. 

General  Bur  Biohard  England,  O.Cfi., 
who  died  at  Titchfield,  Hants,  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  was  a  son  of  Lieut.-Cteneral 
Richard  England,  of  Liffoid,  co.  Glare, 
Ireland,  born  at  Detroit,  Upper  Canada, 
in  1793,  but  educated  at  Winchester 
College,  and  at  the  Royal  Military  Ool- 
lege  at  Marlow.    In  1808  he  entered 
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the  9xmj,  and  served  first  with  the 
76th  Foot  at  the  siege  of  Flushing 
(1809),  on  the  staff  in  Sicily  (1810), 
and  throughout  the  campaign  in  France 
(1815).  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
military  commandant  in  Caffraria,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  direction 
and  conduct  of  the  Caffre  war,  1835-36. 
His  next  scene  of  active  service  was 
India,  where,  during  the  Scinde  and 
Afghanistan  campaigns  (1842),  he  com- 
manded the  Bombay  division,  taking 
part  in  the  actions  of  the  Pisheen 
Valley,  in  the  march  to  Candahar,  and 
in  the  retreat  to  the  Indus  through  the 
Bolan  Pass.  For  these  services  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Parliament  and 
was  nominated  K.C.B.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854 
he  received  the  local  rank  of  Lieut.- 
(fcneral,  with  the  command  of  the  3rd 
(infantry)  division  of  the  Crimean 
army,  and  as  such  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  the  Alma,  Inkermann,  and 
all  the  operations  before  Sebastopol. 
For  his  services  during  the  campaign 
he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
was  made  a  Lieut. -General  and  G.C.B., 
and  had  conferred  upon  him  the  Order 
of  the  Medjidie  of  the  First  Class  and 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  4l8t  Foot 
in  1861  and  full  General  in  1863,  and 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1 877. 

Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  the  sole 
surviving  brother  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, died  at  Berlin  on  January  21, 
aged  82,  never  having  quite  recovered 
from  an  accident  which  befell  him  some 
months  previously  at  Cassel,  where,  on 
his  way  to  Wiesbaden,  he  fell  and  broke 
his  leg.  The  son  of  Frederick  William 
HI.  and  his  famous  consort,  the  Queen 
Louise,  Prince  Charles  was  bom  in 
1801,  and  was,  therefore,  the  junior  of 
his  brother,  Frederick  William  FV.,  by 
six,  and  of  the  reigning  Emperor- King 
by  four,  years.  Prince  Albrecht,  his 
other  brother,  was  born  eight  years 
later,  and  died  ten  years  sooner.  Prince 
Charles  married  Princess  Marie  (she 
died  in  1877),  the  elder  granddaughter 
of  Karl  August  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the 
princely  Maecenas  of  German  literature ; 
her  sister  becoming  the  wife  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  Emperor.  Like  her 
sister,  Princess  Marie  carried  with  her 
to  Berlin  those  tastes  and  traditions 
which  she  had  imbibed  from  the  pupils 
and  companions  of  Goethe  and  Herder 
and  Schiller.  Passing  rapidly  through 
the  various  grades  of  the  army,  he  was 
at  the  age  of  35  entrusted  with  an 
army  corps,  and  eighteen  years  later 


became  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance (General-Feldzeugmeister),  and 
Chief  of  the  Artillery,  with  the  rank  of 
Field- Marshal.  To  the  prince  in  this 
capacity  have  been  ascribed  certain 
important  reforms  in  the  material  and 
organisation  of  the  Prussian  Artillery. 
In  1864  he  was  witness,  for  the  first 
time,  of  its  destructive  effects.  Prince 
Charles  took  part  in  the  Danish  cam- 
paign, and  was  present  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Diippel ;  but  the  troops  that 
stormed  its  intrenchments  were  com- 
manded by  his  warlike  son.  To  Bohe- 
mia, also,  in  1866,  Prince  Charles  accom- 
panied the  Prussian  army,  and  beheld 
the  battle  of  Koniggratz  ;  as  toui  years 
later  he  again  went  with  the  royal 
headquarters  to  France,  and  received 
some  of  those  decorations  and  other 
rewards  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  all  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  during 
that  short  but  decisive  campaign.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
three  Emperors  in  Berlin  he  was,  by 
Alexander  H.,  made  a  Russian  Field- 
Marshal,  and  presented  with  the  St. 
George's  Order  of  the  Third  Class  and 
the  "  Golden  Bu(^e  for  Quinquagenarian 
Service."  Since  the  war  of  1870  Prince 
Charles  had  been  nominal  Chief  of  the 
Artillery,  though  his  health  did  not 
permit  him  to  exercise  the  active  duties 
of  his  office.  He  was  fond  of  the  drama, 
and  of  old  armoiur,  his  collection  of 
mediaeval  weapons  of  offence  and  de- 
fence being  one  of  the  sights  of  Berlin. 

Onstave  Dore. — Paul  Gustave  Dor§ 
was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  January 
1832 ;  was  sent  in  1845  to  the  Lyc6e 
Charlemagne  at  Paris,  where  he  speedily 
developed  great  aptitude  for  humorous 
and  satirical  sketches.  In  1848  his  skill 
as  a  draughtsman  obtained  for  him  a 
place  among  the  illustrators  of  "  Le 
Journal  pour  Rire,"  then  under  the 
management  of  Bertall.  In  the  same 
year  he  contributed  to  the  **  Salon  "  for 
the  first  time  various  landscapes,  and 
he  continued  to  exhibit  works  in 
this  style  until  1857,  when  his  first 
romantic  works,  inspired  by  Dante, 
Cervantes,  &c.,  appeared,  of  which  the 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  was  one  of  the 
most  important.  The  transition  from 
the  Dantesque  to  the  religious  school 
may  be  dated  from  1868,  when  his  pic- 
ture of  "  The  Neophyte,"  exhibited  in 
the  "  Salon,"  revealed  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  artist's  powers.  From  1870 
onwards  his  works  were  chiefly  based 
on  Scriptural  subjects,  those  from  the 
New  Testament  chiefly  attracting  bis 
mind.    The  various  phases  of  Gustave 
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Dora's  art  are  sufficiently  well  marked 
by  the  subjects  of  his  pictures.  From 
1848  to  1866  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  landscapes  and  sketches, 
from  whidi  he  derived  a  considerable 
income,  at  an  age  when  most  men  are 
with  difficulty  supporting  themselves 
by  their  art.  In  1855  his  first  large 
canvas,  "  The  Battle  of  the  Alma,"  re- 
vealed to  the  public  in  a  novel  light 
the  artist  who  had  a  short  time  before 
seized  their  attention  by  his  quaint 
illustrations  to  Rabelais's  works.  In 
the  following  year,  1856,  his  drawings 
for  Balzac's  **  Conies  Drolatiques  "  ap- 
peared, to  be  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion by  "  Montaigne  "  (1868)  ;  Dante's 
•«  Inferno"  (1861);  "Don  Quixote" 
(1863);  "Purgatorio  and  Paradise" 
(1864-66);  "The Bible"  (1865-67);  and 
Mr.  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King," 
Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  Baron 
Daubrien's  "  Spain,"  and  the  "  Orlando 
Furioso"  at  intervals  up  to  1870.  From 
this  time  dates  the  bias  which  he  seems 
to  have  taken  when  illustrating  the 
Bible,  his  subsequent  works  being  al- 
most exclusively  large  cartoons,  fall  of 
figures,  religious  or  Scriptural.  Of  these 
the  "Christian  Martyrs"  (1874), "  Moses 
before  Pharaoh,"  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and 
"  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetoriura  "  were 
the  most  popular ;  and  the  last-named 
will  probably  be  accepted  as  his  master- 
piece. He  died  at  his  Paris  house,  in  Rue 
Bayard,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  Dues  de  Saint-Simon,  on  January 
22,  after  a  short  illness.  Of  late  years 
he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  of 
which  the  dark  side  and  hidden  life 
interested  him  deeply. 

Mrs.  Anna  Eliza  Bray  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Kempe,  a  descen- 
dant of  an  ancient  family,  and  was 
bom  on  Christmas  Day  1790.  In  early 
life  she  displayed  a  turn  for  the  stage, 
especially  after  seeing  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  John  Kemble,  of  whom  she  ever 
talked  with  enthusiasm.  Having  turned 
her  attention  to  painting,  she  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading 
artists,  and  in  1818  was  married  to 
Charles  Stothard.  With  him  she  visited 
the  old  towns  of  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
and  soon  afterwards  published  her  first 
book,  a  series  of  animated  letters  de- 
scriptive of  her  tour.  The  premature 
deatli,  in  1821,  of  Charles  Stothard, 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  ladder 
while  making  a  drawing  in  Beer  Ferrers 
Church,  in  Devonshire,  left  her  a  widow 
while  expecting  to  be  a  mother.  Her 
only  child  died  in  early  infancy,  and  in 
some  sense  she  never  recovered  from 


the  mental  shadow  which  this  tragic 
period  of  her  life  cast  over  her.  With 
the  assistance  of  her  brother  Mr.  Alfred 
John  Kempe,  himself  a  distingmshed 
antiquary,  she  edited  her  late  husband's 
incomplete  work  on  the  "  Monumental 
Effigies  of  Great  Britain,"  and  in  1823 
published  his  memoirs.  This  received 
high  commendation  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Southey,  and  led  to  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  latter.  About 
thLs  time,  while  on  a  visit  to  Devon- 
shire, she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Ilev.  Edward  Atkyns  Bray,  vicar 
of  Tavistock,  and  afterwards  became 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Bray  soon  discovered 
interest  and  employment  in  the  legen- 
dary law  and  relics  of  an  unknown  an- 
tiquity with  which  Devonshire  abounds, 
and  in  rambles  with  her  husband  she 
collected  materials  for  many  works  of 
fiction  founded  on  local  traditions.  Be- 
fore, however,  she  entered  on  this  new 
path  she  had  published  **  De  Foix " 
(1826),  "The  White  Hoods,"  a  novel 
(1828),  "The  Protestant"  (1829).  and 
subsequently  "  The  Talba ;  or,  the  Moor 
of  Portugal."  The  first  Devonshire  tale 
was  her  novel  of  "  Fitz  of  Fitzford," 
which  was  followed  by  "  Warleigh ;  or 
t  he  Fatal  Oak  "  and  "  Trelawny  of  Tre- 
lawne."  In  1836  she  published  **  The 
Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy,'*  a 
work  which  originated  in  a  suggestion  by 
Robert  Southey.  Next  came  a  series  of 
tales  called  "  Trials  of  the  Heart,"  the 
"  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  Switzerland," 
"  Henry  de  Pomeroy,"  "  Courtenay  of 
Walreddon,"  an  edition  of  ♦*  Fables  and 
Poems  by  Mary  Culling,"  "Trials  of 
Domestic  Life,"  and  "The  Life  of 
Thomas  Stothard,  R.A."  In  1867  she 
again  became  a  widow,  and  thencefor- 
ward settled  in  London.  Her  works 
after  that  time  were  :  "  The  Good  St. 
Louis  and  his  Times,"  **  The  Revolt  of 
the  Ccvcnnes,"  "Harthwid  Forest," 
"  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Times  of  Charles 
VIL,  King  of  France,"  and  "  Bose- 
teague,"  a  Cornish  tale.  Mrs.  Bray 
left  to  the  British  Museum  the  beaatifnl 
collection  of  Mr.  C.  Stothard's  original 
drawings  for  his  "  Monumental  Effigies 
of  Great  Britain."  She  died  in  Bromp- 
ton  Crescent  on  January  21,  within  a 
month  after  completing  her  92nd  year. 

Friederioh  von  Flotow.— Friederich 
von  Flotow,  the  son  of  a  landed  noble- 
man of  Mecklenburg,  was  bom  at  Jen- 
tendorf ,  April  27,1812,  and  was  educated 
for  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1827  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  placed  himself  under 
Reicha,  and  remained  there  until  foroed 
to  leave  by  the  revolution  of   18210. 
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After  an  absence  of  a  few  years  he  re- 
tamed  to  Paris,  and  produced  his  first 
dramatic  works  at  private  houses.  In 
1837  the  Palais  Royal  produced  in  a 
short  form  "  Stradella ; "  but  Flotow's 
first  public  success  was  at  the  Th6^tre 
de  la  Renaissance,  where  in  1839  he  pro- 
duced *•  Le  Naufrage  de  la  M6duse." 
This  was  followed  by  "L'Es^lave  de 
Camoens"  (1843)  and  **  L'Ame  en 
Peine  "  (1846),  both  produced  in  Paris. 
In  1845  the  "  M6duse,"  rewritten,  was 
played  at  Hamburg  under  the  title  of 
"  Die  Matrosen,"  where  in  the  previous 
year  (1844)  he  had  also  brought  out 
an  opera,  "  StradeUa,"  which  became 
one  of  his  most  popular  pieces  in  Ger- 
many, though  it  has  never  been  played 
in  Paris  in  it«  altered  form.  In  London 
"  Stradella,"  played  in  English  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1846,  had  been  a  failure ;  but 
its  popularity,  even  in  Germany,  was 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Ms  opera  "  Martha," 
produced  at  Vienna  in  1847,  and  per- 


formed in  London  for  the  first  time  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1858.  Flotow*s  later 
productions  include  "  Die  Grossfurstinn" 
(1860),  "  Indra  "  (1853),  "Rubezahl" 
(1854),  "HUda"  (1856),  "DieMiiller 
von  Meran"  (1856),  "La  Venus  de 
Gralin"  (1859),  "L'Ombre"  (1869), 
"Naida"  (1873),  and  "II  Flor  d'Har- 
lem"(1876). 

In  1856  he  was  appointed  Intendant 
of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Schwerin,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  1863 ;  but 
during  his  tenure  of  office  the  only 
compositions  he  produced  were  a  **  Fa- 
cheltang,"  and  some  music  for  Shake- 
speare *s  "Winter's  Tale."  After  resign- 
ing his  post  at  Schwerin  he  returned 
to  Paris,  removing  to  Vienna  in  1868. 
His  two  last  works  were  "L'Enchan- 
teresse,"  produced  at  Les  Italiens,  Paris, 
in  1878,  and  "  Roxellana,"  completed  a 
short  time  only  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Wiesbaden,  January  24, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 


During  the  month  the  following  deaths  also  took  place : — On  January  1,  at 
Gosford  House,  East  Lothian,  aged  87,  Francis  Wemyss  Charteris  Douglas,  8th 
Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March,  well  known  as  a  sportsman  and  as  a  master  of  hounds 
in  Berwickshire,  East  Lothian,  and  Northumberland.  On  January  1,  at  Ventnor, 
aged  81,  Philip  Henry  Howard,  F.8.A.,  of  Corby  Castle,  Cumberland ;  represented 
Carlisle  as  a  Liberal  from  1830-47,  and  from  1848-52,  and  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  two  Roman  Catholics  representing  English  constituencies,  and  on  his 
first  election  was  one  of  fourteen  Roman  Catholics — Irish  members  included — 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  January  1 ,  at  Grosvenor  Square,  aged  65, 
Sir  Henry  Menx,  of  Theobalds,  Herts,  and  Dauntsey,  Wilts,  second  baronet  and 
represented  Herts,  1847-59.  On  January  2,  at  Torquay,  aged  72,  Major-General  Sir 
George  Hall  Macgregor,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  Bengal  Art.,  military  secretary  to  Sir  W. 
Macnaghten,  in  first  Afghan  wars,  successively  Political  Resident  at  Benares  and 
at  Moorshedabad,  and  Military  Commander  of  the  Ghoorkas  under  Jung  Bahadoor. 
On  January  3,  at  Tredegar  Park,  aged  72,  Eosamnnd  Lady  Tredegar,  widow  of 
Sir  Charles  Morgan,  afterwards  Lord  Tredegar,  and  daughter  of  General  Godfrey  Basil 
Munday.  On  January  4,  at  Sprotborough  Hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  78,  Sir  Joseph  Wm. 
Copley,  fourth  baronet.  On  January  6,  at  Paris,  aged  68,  M.  Clesinger,  the  well- 
known  French  sculptor ;  he  married  the  daughter  of  Georges  Sand,  from  whom  he 
was  subsequently  separated.  On  January  8,  at  Albuiy,  aged  64,  Adelaide  Lady 
Bokewode  Gage,  widow  of  Sir  T.  Rokewood  Gage,  of  Hengrave  Park,  Suffolk,  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  of  Albuiy.  On  January  9,  at  Cannes,  aged 
82,  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Vincent,  of  Stoke  d*Abemon,  Surrey,  eleventh  baronet. 
He  was  successively  Vicar  of  Hughenden,  Bucks  (1826-35),  of  Slinfold,  Sussex 
(1843-68).  He  was  a  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  and  in  1851  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  against  Archdeacon  (Cardinal)  Manning.  On  January  9,  at  Thurloe 
Square,  aged  73,  James  White,  represented  Plymouth  and  afterwards  Brighton 
(1860-74)  in  Parliament,  where  he  sat  as  an  advanced  Reformer.  On  January 
11,  at  Milton  House,  Portsmouth,  aged  91,  Admiral  John  Hallowes,  entered  the 
Navy  in  1 803,  and  two  years  afterwards  his  ship  the  Rcmger  was  captured  by  the 
llochefort  Squadron,  and  he  sent  as  prisoner  to  Verdun.  In  1813  he  commanded 
a  gunboat  in  the  Baltic,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Gliickstadt  (1814). 
On  January  11,  on  the  Niger  River,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  scientific  expedition, 
aged  29,  W.  A.  Forbes,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Prosector  to  tlie 
Zoological  Society,  and  Lectiurer  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.  On  January  13,  at  Bayswater,  aged  71,  Frederick  J.  Morrell,  solicitor 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  English  Church  Union. 
On  January  13,  at  San  Remo,  aged  60,  Freiherr  von  Wolaogen,  director  of  the 
Schwerin  Court  Theatre.  His  father,  a  Prussian  general,  acted  as  military  tutor 
to  the  Emperor  William.  On  January  14,  at  Brighton  aged  83,  Sir  John  Forsyth 
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L.B.,  K.C.8.I.,  late  Principal  Inspector-General  H.M.  Indian  Medical  Department. 
On  January  15,  at  Woodcote,  near  Warwick,  Henry  Christopher  Wiie,  represented 
the  southern  division  of  Warwickshire  county  in  the  Conservative  interest  from 
1865  to  1874.  On  January  18,  at  Chilworth,  near  Southampton,  Bichard  Cookie 
Lewis,  a  local  sculptor  of  considerable  attainments,  and  the  donor  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  of  a  valuable  collection  of  ivory  carvings.  The  models  of  the 
Parthenon  in  the  British  Museum  were  executed  by  him.  On  January  19,  at 
Bangkok,  aged  77,  His  Highness  Somdetch  Chau  Fhya  Sri  Snrriwongse,  X.C.1C.0., 
ex-Regent  of  Siam,  aged  77,  one  of  the  ablest  administrators  known  in  the  East> 
and  proficient  in  science.  On  January  21,  at  Leipsic,  aged  62,  Wolfgang  tob 
Goethe,  the  grandson  of  the  Author  of  "  Faust ; "  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
of  Prussia  in  his  early  life,  but  afterwards  retired  and  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
and  literary  labours.  On  January  22,  at  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair,  aged  73, 
John  Wilson  Fitzpatriok,  first  Baron  Castletown,  natural  son  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  brouglit  under  the  guardianship  of  Lord  Holland,  sat  for  Queen's 
County  at  intervals  between  1837-69,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
On  January  23,  at  San  Remo,  aged  69,  Thomas  Ctoorge  Bather,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  and  Orkney.  Bom  in  Edinburgh,  but  educated  at  King's  College, 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1837,  and  was  there  ordained 
deacon.  He  held  incumbencies  in  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  In  1852  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Bishopric  of  Si.  Andrews,  but  was  defeated  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  by 
a  majority  of  one,  but  in  1857  he  was  elected  hy  the  clergy  of  Aberdeen  to  tlie 
Bishopric.  On  January  25,  at  Castle  Cloync,  Wcstmeath,  aged  61,  Fnlke  South- 
well OreviUe  Nugent,  first  Baron  Oreville ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Longford  from 
1852-69,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  survived  his  wife.  Lady  Bose 
Nugent,  whose  name  he  had  taken,  about  a  week.  On  January  25,  at  Belgrave 
Ko^  aged  61,  Major-Oeneral  Bobert  Carey,  L.B.,  of  40th  Regiment,  served  during 
the  operations  in  Afghanistan  in  1841-42 ;  with  the  Turkish  Contingent  during 
the  Crimean  war ;  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  in  New  Zealand  in  186(X-66. 
On  January  27,  at  Kentish  Town,  aged  50,  Frederick  Martin,  projector  and 
editor  of  "  The  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  and  the  author  of  several  other  works. 
In  early  life  he  had  acted  as  secretary  and  amanuensis  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  historical  researches.  On  January  27,  at  Holland  Park, 
Kensington,  aged  79,  Bov.  William  Henley  Jervis,  son  of  Dr.  Pearson,  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  and  brother  of  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  Canon  of  Windsor.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1885,  and 
was  ordained  in  the  following  year.  In  1848  he  married  Martha,  only  surviving 
child  of  the  late  Mr.  Osborne  Markham,  by  his  marriage  with  Martha,  elder 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  William  Henry  Jervis,  R.N. ;  and  in  1866  assumed 
with  his  wife  the  name  of  Jervis  in  lieu  of  that  of  Pearson.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  Student's  History  of  France,  and  a  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  &o« 
On  January  27,  at  Whitewall,  near  Clithcroe,  aged  65,  Right  Rev.  Biohard  Boskelli 
D.D.,  for  many  years  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  On  January  28« 
at  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  aged  78,  George  Mostyn,  sixth  Baron  Vanx  of  Har« 
rowden,  in  whose  favour  was  revived  in  1838  the  barony  which  had  fallen  into 
abeyance  in  1663.  On  January  30,  at  Chester,  aged  62,  John  Owen,  well  known 
throughout  North  and  South  Wales  as  a  musical  composer,  and  received  tho  name 
of  '*  Owain  Alan,"  or  Chief  Singer,  from  the  Bards  at  the  Eisteddfodan. 


t*l!BEtTABY. 


fiolonei  the  Right  Honourable 
iThomas  Edward  Taylor  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Taylor, 
fourth  son  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Bec- 
tive,  and  brother  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Headfort,  by  Marianne,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  R.  St.  Leger.  He  was  bom 
in  March  1811.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1829,  and  was  formerly  in  the  6th 
iDragoon  Guards.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1841  he  was  first  elected  in  con- 


junction with  Mr.  Ion  f  rant  Hamiltoil} 
member  for  the  county  of  Dublin^ 
defeating  the  former  members  of  thd 
county  —  Lord  Brabazon  and  Mr.  Gi 
Evans  —  after  a  severe  contest ;  and 
continued  to  represent  the  county  until 
his  death.  He  was  returned  nnoppoaed 
at  the  general  election  of  1874,  ai^U 
having  been  appointed  ChanceUor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  defeated 
Mr.  Pamell  by  a  considerable  majoriiyj 
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He  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from 
March  1858  to  June  1859,  and  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Treasury  from 
July  1866  to  October  1868,  when  he 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  and  was  added  to  the 
Privy  Council.  He  married  in  1862 
Louisa,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Hugh  ToUemache,  by  whom 
he  leaves  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
For  more  than  forty  years  Colonel 
Taylor  was  a  familiar  personage  in  the 
life  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a 
speaker  he  never  won  nor  wooed  dis- 
tinction ;  a  statesman  he  never  aspired 
to  be,  but  as  a  political  partisan  he  uni- 
formly showed  himself  as  energetic  as 
he  was  devoted.  It  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  when  the  Conservatives 
acceded  to  office  in  1852  Colonel 
Taylor  would  have  received  an  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  State.  At  his  own 
wi^  the  claim  which  he  unquestion- 
ably had  was  postponed,  and  it  was 
not  till  some  years  later  that  a  lordship 
of  tlie  Treasury  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  being 
Sir  Henry  Joliife.  In  1866,  Colonel 
Taylor  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  till  Sir  Henry  Joliffe's  office,  and 
during  the  Reform  debates  of  1867  he 
rendered  his  chief  invaluable  service. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
claring that  the  true  author  of  house- 
hold suflbrage  was  none  other  than 
Colonel  Taylor.  The  labour  which  he 
undertook  so  loyally  and  so  strenuously 
in  a  cause  for  which  he  was  so  deeply 
concerned  had  commenced  to  tell  upon 
him  before  the  Reform  Bill  became 
law.  Colonel  Taylor  will  be  remem- 
bered as,  perhaps,  the  best  "  Whip " 
whom  the  Conservative  party  ever  had. 
He  was  a  generous,  patriotic,  and  high- 
spirited  member  of  Parliament,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  secured  the  regard  as 
well  as  the  respect  of  that  assembly. 
He  died  in  Dublin,  on  February  3,  after 
a  somewhat  prolonged  illness,  which 
from  the  first  rendered  any  return  to 
Parliamentary  life  impossible. 

Sir  Salar  Jung,  G.C.S.I.— Salar  Jung 
was  born  in  the  year  1829,  of  a  family 
which,  although  of  the  Shiah  sect,  had, 
from  the  founding  of  tlie  Nizam's  dy- 
nasty at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, supplied  that  prince  with  his 
Prime  Minister  or  Dewan.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  Civil  Service  of 
Hyderabad,  his  uncle  Suraj-ul-Mulk 
being  then  the  Prime  Minister,  and  it 
was  under  his  tuition  that  he  acquired 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  rou- 
tine of  oi&cial  work.    He  succeeded  to 


that  office  on  his  ancle's  death  in  1853, 
and  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the 
reform  of  the  numerous  evils  existing 
in  the  administration  of  the  State. 
The  significance  of  these,  which  arose 
from  the  neglect  of  all  the  duties  of 
government  by  the  prince  and  his  sur- 
roundings, had  just  been  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men  by 
the  compulsory  transfer  of  the  Berar 
province  to  the  English,  to  meet  the 
obligations  incurred  by  treaty.  Salar 
Jung  saw  that  the  ^tion  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  fuUy  justified  by  the  condition 
of  things  in  Hyderabad  itself,  and  he 
resolved  to  devote  all  his  attention 
and  efforts  to  the  task  of  regenerating 
and,  if  possible,  of  reforming  the  ad- 
ministration. The  hope,  however,  was 
ever  before  him,  that  by  justifying  the 
confidence  and  by  earning  the  respect 
of  the  English  he  would^  ultimately 
succeed  in  crowning  his  tenure  of  office 
by  placing  at  the  feet  of  his  prince  the 
restituted  province  of  Berar.  In  1863, 
however,  discord  among  the  nobles  and 
misery  among  the  people  had  reached 
to  such  a  pitch  that  Hyderabad  was  a 
disgrace  and  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  India.  The  eagle  glance  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  marked  the  evil,  and, 
but  for  urgent  events  elsewhere,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  meditated  car- 
rying out  the  one  effectual  reform  of 
all — the  sweeping  away  of  native  rule 
in  the  Deccan,  and  the  substitution  of 
that  of  English  justice.  Thus,  when 
Salar  Jung  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
Nizam's  affairs,  his  State  was  exposed 
to  grave  perils,  both  from  without  and 
from  within. 

In  order  to  restore  order  in  the  capi- 
tal, Salar  Jung  first  set  himself  to  deal 
with  the  Arab  mercenaries  who,  at- 
tracted to  the  service  of  the  Nizam, 
exercised  a  praetorian  power.  The  new 
Minister,  however,  was  too  cautious  to 
enter  upon  an  unequal  contest  with 
these  Janissaries ;  but,  either  by  lavish 
promises  or  by  the  judicious  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  regulations,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  a  con- 
dition of  passiveness.  The  question  of 
this  mercenary  force  being  arranged, 
Salar  Jung  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
other  evilS  that  clamoured  for  his  at- 
tention. When  he  had  punished  such 
offenders  as  he  could  safely  lay  his 
hands  on,  and  chastised  the  robber 
chieftains  of  the  hills,  he  found  that 
the  natural  consequences  followed  in 
the  revival  of  trade  and  in  the  re- 
plenishing of  the  exchequer. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  came  when  he 
had  little  more  than  begun  to  master 
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the  difficulties  of  his  position,  at  first 
as  it  seemed  to  embarrass,  but  as  the 
eveat  proved  to  simplify  and  facilitate, 
his  task.    The  turbulent  and  fanatical 
classes  in  Hyderabad,  with  the  Arab 
levies  at  their  head,  were  not  to  be 
wholly  held  back ;  and,  despite  all  the 
precautions  that  had  been  made  by 
Salar  Jung  to  repress  such  an  attempt, 
on  the  first  symptom  of  revolt  an  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  residency  of  the 
English  Minister.    It  was,  fortunately, 
repulsed,  owing  to  the  timely  warning 
sent  by  the  Devan  ;  and  the  loyalty  of 
the   Hyderabad  contingent  served   to 
ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Deccan. 
Tho  Mutiny  served  the  Nizam  and  his 
minister  extremely  well  in  one  respect, 
because  it  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  Calcutta  authorities,  and,  by  the 
time  that  they  were  free  to  consider 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  native 
States,  Salar  Jung's  work  had    been 
carried  on  far  towards  completion,  and 
Hyderabad  was  in  very  deed  a  reformed 
State. 

These  services,  however,  in  spite  of 
their  recognised  value,  both  to  his  own 
State  and  to  the  English  Government, 
met  with  but  slight  public  recognition. 
During  the  life  of  the  former  Nizam, 
Afzul-ud-Dowlah,  Salar  Jung  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  free  subject.  He 
dared  not  leave  his  palace  without  the 
express  permission  cf  his  master;  his 
smallest  action  was  watched  and  re- 
ported, probably  in  a  distorted  shape, 
by  innumerable  spies  to  the  Nizam ; 
and  in  the  palace  his  attitude  could 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  an  abject 
slave.  The  suspicion  or  the  dislike  of 
his  prince  hampered  his  movements 
and  restricted  his  capacity  for  doing 
good.  Until  Afzul's  death,  in  1869,  he 
was  so  little  master  of  his  actions  that 
he  had  never  been  outside  Hyderabad, 
and  the  remarkable  administrative  re- 
forms he  effected  were  rendered  still 
more  remarkable  in  that  they  were 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  an  apathetic  and  capricious  prince 
and  of  a  proud  and  ignorant  nobility. 
When  Mir  Mahbub  Ali,  a  mere  babe, 
succeeded  his  father,  the  Dewan  was, 
through  the  representa'ion  of  the  In- 
dian Government,  raised  to  the  post  of 
Regent— an  office  which  he  shared  for 
some  time  with  the  principal  noble  in 
the  State,  the  late  Shurus-ul-Omrah, 
Amir-i-Kabir.  In  that  high  position 
he  gave  the  same  signal  evidence  of 
his  ability  and  of  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  master  as  he  had  done 
under  his  predecessor. 
In  1876  he  undertook,  as  a  labour  of 


love,  the  task  of  coming  to  England  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  restoration 
of  Berar.  That  he  was  not  destined 
to  carry  his  point  was  his  misfortiine ; 
it  was  his  peculiar  credit  to  hear  it 
generally  admitted  that  he  had  de- 
served it,  and  that  if  the  surrender  of 
territory  were  ever  made  in  deference 
to  personal  merit  it  would  liave  been 
given  to  him. 

His  death  occurred  quite  suddenly 
on  February  8,  and  was  universally  re- 
ferred to  poisoning,  but  no  evidence 
was  forthcoming  to  uphold  the  rumour; 
and  if  the  British  Government  knew 
more  on  the  subject  than  the  general 
public,  it  took  no  steps  to  revive  strife 
by  alK)rtive  proceedings. 

Professor  Henry  Smith.  —  Henry 
Stephen  Smith,  who  died  at  Oxford  on 
February  9,  after  a  few  days*  illness,  was 
by  birth  and  family  an  Irishman,  bom 
in  1827  near  New  Ross,  but  at  quite 
an  early  age  he  came  to  England,  and 
entered  Rugby,  the  first  admission  after 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Tait  to  the 
head  mastership.  Forced  by  ill-health 
to  leave  school  before  the  usual  time, 
in  order  to  abstain  from  study  for  a 
year,  he  was  elected  scholar  of  Balliol 
College  in  1846,  and  in  1848  he  carried 
off  the  Ireland  Scholarship.  In  the 
following  year  he  obtained  a  Doable 
First  Class  in  Classics  and  Mathematics, 
and  in  1861  be  was  elected  to  the  Senior 
^lathematical  Fellowship.  Smith  suc- 
ceeded in  due  course  to  a  Fellowship  at 
Balliol,  and  this  Fellowship  he  retained 
till  he  was  elected  to  a  Professor  Fel- 
lowship at  Corpus — a  new  foundation 
which  enabled  its  holder  to  retain  his 
Fellowship  without  taking  a  share  in 
t  he  tutorial  duties  of  the  college.  Balliol 
retained  him  from  the  first  asa nominal 
Fellow  without  emolument,  and  after- 
wards elected  him  to  an  honorary 
Fellowship.  In  1861,  after  the  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  Smith 
was  chosen  to  take  his  place  as  Professor 
of  Geometry.  In  putc  mathematics  he 
was  nearly  without  a  rival  among  his 
contemporaries  ;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
certain  that  his  reputation  in  this  re- 
spect was  rather  European  than  En- 
gli^.  But  he  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  mere  mathematician ;  he  was  a 
classical  scholar  of  wide  knowledge  and 
exquisite  taste,  and  there  were  few  who 
talked  to  him  on  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Italian  literature  who  were  not 
struck  by  his  extensive  knowledji^e,  his 
capacious  memory,  and  his  sound  criti- 
cal judgment.  French  and  Italian  he 
.  spoke  flilently  and  ?nx)te  easily,,  and  ol 
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German  also  he  had  complete  collo- 
quial command.  His  papers  in  the 
proceedings  of  foreign  mathematical 
societies — chiefly  French  and  Italian — 
though  entirely  written  by  himself, 
were  regarded  as  models  both  of  style 
and  exposition  by  foreign  students  of 
mathematics.  It  is  on  these  that  his 
permanent  reputation  will  rest;  as  a 
teacher  in  Oxford  he  was  almost  too 
good  for  his  chair.  His  special  mathe- 
matical gift— a  capacity  for  extending 
the  powers  of  analysis  into  new  and 
unexplored  regions — was  hardly  needed 
by  students  preparing  for  a  special  ex- 
amination. Accordingly  he  threw  his 
chief  energy  on  one  side  into  original 
mathematical  research,  on  the  other  into 
practical  work  of  all  kinds,  both  in  the 
University  and  elsewhere. 

To  the  University  itself  his  services 
were  unwearying  and  invaluable :  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  done 
without  him,  and  certainly  most  things 
were  well  done  if  he  had  a  hand  in 
them.  For  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Hebdomadal  Council,  and  took  an 
active  share  in  all  the  legislative  work 
of  the  University.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Royal  Commission  on 
Scientific  Education,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  very  able  report  was 
drafted  by  his  pen.  When  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, under  Lord  Salisbury's  Act,  in 
1877,  the  nomination  of  Henry  Smith 
as  one  of  the  Commissioners  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  approval  by  all 
parties  in  the  University.  Professor 
Smith  was  an  accomplished  public 
speaker,  and  it  should  be  added  that 
his  political  interests  were  very  keen. 
He  was  long  rejsrarded  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Oxfonl. 
and  his  counsel  was  eagerly  sought  in 
political  affairs  both  in  the  University 
and  the  city.  He  was  not,  however,  an 
extreme  politician,  and  there  were  times 
of  political  excitement  when  his  mode- 
ration was  not  entirely  to  the  taste  of 
his  more  ardent  political  friends.  Never- 
theless when  a  vacancy  was  created  in 
the  representation  of  the  University  by 
the  elevation  of  Lord  Cranbrook  to  the 
Peerage  in  1 878,  Mr.  Smith  was  put  for- 
ward as  a  candidate,  and  was  accepted 
without  demur  by  the  resident  Liberal 
party  in  Oxford.  The  Tory  majority 
was  true  to  its  principles,  and  Professor 
Smith  was  beaten  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that,  when  the 
Meteorological  Committee  was  formed 
in  London  as  a  sort  of  Weather  Depart- 
ment for  the  United  Kingdom,  Professor 


Smith  was  nominated  as  its  chairman, 
and  that  in  1874  he  succeeded  the  late 
Professor  Phillips  as  Keeper  of  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  at  Oxford.  Neither 
post  was  a  sinecure,  and  each  brought 
fresh  responsibilities  to  a  man  already 
overwhelmed  with  work.  A  week  before 
his  death  he  had  addressed  a  meeting 
of  agricultural  labourers ;  the  effort  and 
exposure  were  too  much  for  a  constitu- 
tion never  robust  and  of  late  enfeebled 
by  illness  and  incessant  work.  Acute 
congestion  of  the  lungs  set  in,  and  Pro- 
fessor Smith  succumbed,  aged  56. 

Hon.  Marshall  Jewell,  who  died  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  U.S.,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  was  bom  at  Winchester,  New 
Hampshire,  on  October  20,  1825.  His 
father  was  a  tanner,  the  descendant  of 
five  generations  of  tanners ;  but  Mar- 
shall Jewell,  who  had  passed  through 
his  early  education  at  Boston,  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  electricity 
and  the  then  new  art  of  telegraphy. 
When  only  23  years  of  age,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  laying  of  the  telegraph 
lines  between  Louisville  and  New  Or- 
leans. In  1849  he  became  general 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  and 
Boston  telegraph  line,  until,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  became  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  business  firms  in  the 
United  States.  From  1859  to  1867  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  visiting  those 
manufactories  and  establishments  in 
Europe  and  Asia  in  which  the  various 
branches  of  tanning  and  the  preparation 
of  hides  were  carried  on.  His  political 
career  commenced  in  1868,  when  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  on  the 
Republican  ticket — an  office  which  was 
conferred  on  him  three  times  by  popular 
vote.  At  the  close  of  his  last  period  of 
office  (1873)  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg. 
During  his  stay  in  Russia  he  was  not 
only  able  to  acquire  much  information 
with  regard  to  his  own  line  of  business, 
but  he  rendered  great  service  to  Ame- 
rican manufacturers  in  general  by  the 
discovery  of  the  numerous  fraudulent 
imitations  of  American  goods,  notably  of 
sewing  machines,  axes,  scales,  of  infe- 
rior European  make,  but  sold  in  Russia 
as  American  products.  To  secure  the 
protection  of  his  country's  commerce, 
he  obtained  the  ratification  of  a  trade- 
mark treaty  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  In  1874  President  Grant 
recalled  him  from  St,  Petersburg  to 
confer  upon  him  the  more  important 
oflBce  of  Postmaster-General,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  at  once  distinguished  himself 
by  a  vigorous  policy  of  reform,  attack- 
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ing  the  corrupt  practices  of  varions 
contracting  firms,  especially  those  of 
Alabama  and  Texas ;  but  his  suppression 
of  these  frauds  well-nigh  cost  him  his 
post,  for,  when  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Jewell  to  be  Postmaster-General 
came  before  the  Senate  for  recognition, 
a  very  determined  opposition  was  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  unveiled  plun- 
derers of  the  public  purse.  His  admini- 
strative career  was  marked  by  numerous 
practical  improvements,  of  which  by  no 
means  the  least  was  the  more  expedi- 
tious delivery  of  letters  by  hastening 
the  contract  railway  times.  In  1876 
Mr.  Jewell,  whose  views  as  to  the 
urgency  of  Civil  Service  Reform  were 
not  so  lukewarm  as  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
but  ostensibly  it  was  accepted  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  Republican  party  in 
Indiana  during  the  October  elections  of 
that  year.  After  his  return  to  private 
life  Mr.  Jewell  occupied  no  more  pro- 
minent position  than  that  of  Chairman 
of  the  RepubUcan  National  Committee 
during  the  Garfield  campaign,  in  whose 
success  he  showed  a  very  keen  interest. 
Latterly  the  demands  of  his  ever-in- 
creasing business  occupied  his  whole 
time,  and  he  practically  withdrew  from 
active  public  life,  although  his  interest 
in  the  Republican  party  never  ceased. 

John  Ooode,  formerly  a  captain  in 
the  10th  Royal  Hussars,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  at  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic 
Asylum.  He  was  orig^aUy  arrested  on 
her  Majesty's  birth(lay,  May  24,  1837, 
for  creating  a  disturbance  and  forcibly 
entering  the  enclosure  of  Kensington 
Palace.  Nothing  happened  after  his 
release  until,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
in  the  middle  of  November  in  the  same 
year,  when  the  Queen  was  passing  in 
her  open  carriage  through  Birdcage 
Walk,  St.  James's,  on  her  way  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  he  sprang  to  the  side 
of  her  carriage,  and  holding  up  his  fist 
in  a  threatening  manner  applied  to  her 
Majesty  an  opprobrious  epithet,  adding 
that  she  was  a  usurper,  and  that  he 
would  have  her  off  the  tlirone  that  day 
week.  On  being  apprehended  he  told 
the  police  that  he  was  their  lawful 
Sovereign,  and  when  brought  before  the 
authorities  declared  himself  to  be  the 
son  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Caroline. 
Upon  every  subject  unconnected  with 
the  Royal  Family  he  spoke  in  a  most 
rational  manner,  but  when  the  Queen's 
name  was  mentioned  he  became  exceed- 
ingly violent.  In  default  of  sureties  he 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  coach  which  conveyed  him  to 


gaol  he  smashed  the  windows  with  hit 
elbows  and  screamed  out  to  the  sent!* 
nels,  <*  Guards  of  England,  do  yonr 
duty,  and  rescue  your  Sovereign^."  At 
that  time  he  was  a  fine,  handsome-look- 
ing man,  in  his  forty-first  year.  He 
was  subsequently  tried  at  the  Queen's 
Bench  for  using  seditious  language  to  the 
Queen,  and  sent  to  Bethlehem  Hospital 
as  insane,  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  Broadmoor  in  March  1864,  where  be 
died  from  natural  decay.  He  remained 
under  his  delusion  to  the  last. 

Siehard  Wagner. — Wilhelm  Richard 
Wagner  was  bom  at  Leipsic  on  May  22, 
18 13,  and  received  his  fi»t  education  at 
the  Kreuzschule,  Dresden.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinaiy  course  of  classical  dtndy, 
he  had  lessons  on  the  piano,  which  ail 
his  life  he  played  very  badly.  His  first 
attempt  at  musical  composition  was 
made  in  connection  with  poetry — a  sig- 
nificant fact  in  the  life  of  the  future 
representative  of  the  "  poetic  idea  "  in 
music.  At  the  age  of  11  he  had  written 
a  stupendous  tragedy — a  "  kind  of  com- 
pound of  *  Hamlet '  and  *  Bling  Lear ' "  he 
calls  it.  "  The  design,"  he  adds,  **  was 
grand  in  the  extreme.  Forty-two  per- 
sons died  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  and 
lack  of  living  characters  compelled  me 
to  let  most  of  them  reappear  as  ghostv 
in  the  last  act."  Suddenly  the  idea 
struck  him  that  so  grand  a  work  ought 
to  have  a  befitting  musical  accompfuii- 
ment,  and  iminecUately  he  set  to  work 
to  supply  that  want,  regardless  of  his 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  art. 
These  wild  attempts,  continued  through 
several  years,  eventually  led  to  serious 
study.  Wagner  took  Beethoven  for  his 
model,  and  the  works  of  that  master  he 
studied  with  unremitting  ardour.  He 
also  went  through  a  course  of  counter- 
point under  Cantor  Weinlig,  and  his 
proficiency  in  that  difficult  branch  of 
art  was  shown  in  the  symphony  written 
and  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs in  1832  and  revived  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death  at  Venice.  In  the 
meantime  the  res  anffugta  domi  com- 
pelled Wagner  to  turn  his  art  to  more 
practical  account,  and  about  1835  he  be- 
came conductor  of  the  theatre  of  Magde- 
burg in  Prussia,  where  a  juvenile  opera, 
the  "Novice  of  Palermo,"  foundetl  on 
Shakespeare's  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
was  performed  without  success,  and  of 
which  only  a  single  melody,  subsequently 
embodied  in  "  Tannhauser,"  survives.  In 
1839  Wagner  became  conductor  at  Riga, 
and  here  he  began  his  first  acknow- 
ledged opera,  •*  Rienzi,"  which  he  des- 
tined for  Paris.  For  that  city  he  sailed  in 
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the  same  year  without  friends  or  intro- 
ductions to  open  the  way  to  the  great 
theatres  for  the  unknown  foreigner,  but 
trusting  in  his  stars  with  that  absolute 
confidence  in  his  own  resources  which 
never  left  him  through  life.  All  his 
attempts  at  having  his  opera  performed 
proved  in  vain,  and  Wagner  was  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  most  miserable 
drudgery  to  gain  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  himself,  his  wife — an  actress,  whom 
he  had  married  at  Magdeburg — and 
an  enormous  Newfoundland  dog,  with 
whom,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  refused 
to  part.  During  this  time  he  finished 
*'  Hienzi  *'  (in  November  1840)  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman" 
(1841),  the  idea  of  which  had  come  to 
him  during  hU  stormy  voyage  from 
Riga  to  London  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
"  Rienzi,"  all  but  repudiated  by  the  com- 
poser in  later  life,  was  the  first  stepping- 
stone  to  his  final  triumphs.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Dresden  theatre  and 
performed  in  1842,  with  such  signal 
success  that  the  post  of  conductor  of 
the  Royal  Opera,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  lucrative  musical  appoint- 
ments in  Germany,  was  offered  to  the 
composer.  In  that  position  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  during  which  time  he 
composed  ••  Tannhauser,"  first  performed 
in  1845,  and  '*  Lohengrin,"  finished  in 
1849.  Before  the  latter  saw  the  light  of 
the  stage  the  composer  was  an  exile, 
having  been  involved  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  the  eventful  years 
1848  and  1849. 

The  first  performance  of  "Lohen- 
grin," which  led  to  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Liszt,  was  given  in  1850. 
Wagner  at  that  time  was  settled  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  had  sought 
refuge  on  his  flight  from  Germany, 
and  where,  during  his  enforced  sever- 
ance from  the  active  life  of  the  operatic 
stage,  he  wrote  his  two  most  important 
theoretical  works,  "  Opera  and  Drama  " 
and  "  The  Work  of  Art  of  the  Future,*' 
the  latter  probably  the  origin  of  the 
nickname  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  ap- 
plied to  Wagner's  music  by  one  of  his 
enemies,  the  late  Professor  Bischoff, 
and  subsequently  adopted  by  his 
friends  as  an  omen  of  lasting  fame. 
In  1856  he  accepted  the  conductorship 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  he 
held  for  one  season  only,  his  reading  of 
some  of  the  classical  works  being  at 
variance  with  English  tradition,  and 
therefore  violently  assailed  by  the 
press.  With  his  orchestra,  however, 
Wagner  was  a  great  favourite,  and 
some  of  the  performances  are  still 
remembered  by  musicians  and   ama- 


teurs. M.  Sainton,  at  whose  suggestion 
the  post  had  been  offered  to  Wagner, 
remained  his  staunch  friend  during  his 
stay  in  London.  Of  the  band  which 
played  under  Wagner  in  1865  four 
members  still  belong  to  the  present 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  took  part 
in  the  Dead  March  in  •*  Saul "  which 
was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  concert 
in  memory  of  the  society's  whilom 
conductor. 

In  addition  to  his  theoretical  works, 
Wagner  conceived  during  the  first 
years  of  his  exile  the  plan  of  his 
greatest,  or  at  least  most  colossal, 
work,  the  tetralogy  of  the  **  Ring  of  the 
Nibelung,"  which  occupied  him  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  drama  in 
its  present  form  was  completed  as  early 
as  1862,  and  during  the  three  following 
years  Wagner  wrote  the  music  to  the 
"Rheingold"  and  the  **  Walkiire." 
Before  continuing  the  composition  of 
the  tetralogy  he  undertook  a  new  work, 
•*  Tristan  und  Isolde,"  his  masterpiece 
as  far  as  unity  of  design  and  sustained 
passion  are  concerned.  This  great  work, 
finished  in  1859,  and  first  performed  in 
1865  at  Munich,  was  partly  written  at 
Venice,  the  city  where  many  years 
later  death  awaited  the  master.  In 
1861  **  Tannhauser"  was  given  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  with  what  dis- 
astrous results  has  already  been  indi- 
cated. The  causes  of  this  world-famed 
fiasco  are  said  to  have  been  partly  poli- 
tical. Prince  Metternich,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  had  taken  great  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  induced  the  Em- 
peror to  command  the  performance  of 
the  work—sufficient  reason  for  the 
Legitimists  of  the  Jockey  Club  to 
damn  the  work  ^  priori.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  ill-success,  Wagner 
returned  to  his  solitude  and  his  work. 
The  tetralogy  made  steady  prognress, 
and  in  1867  a  new  opera,  "Die  Meister- 
singer  von  Niimberg,"  was  finished  and 
performed  in  the  next  following  year 
at  Munich.  To  that  city  Wagner  him- 
self had  been  called  in  1864  by  the 
young  and  enthusiastic  King  Ludwig 
II.  of  Bavaria,  who  remained  his  friend 
and  patron  to  the  last.  It  was  the 
assistance  of  King  Ludwig  also  which 
enabled  Wagner  to  realise  the  boldest 
dream  of  his  life,  the  performance  of 
his  "  Ring  of  the  Nibelung "  at  a 
theatre  erected  for  the  purpose  at  Bay- 
reuth.  This  event  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1876,  before  a  representa- 
tive audience,  including  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  leading  artists  from 
all  countries  of  the  civilised  world.  It 
marked  t^e  climax  of  Wagner's  career. 
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bnt  by  no  means  thd  end  of  hi6  inces- 
sant labours  in  the  service  of  art.  In 
1877  he  paid  a  visit  to  London  and 
conducted  a  series  of  concerts  at  the 
Albert  Hidl.  Herr  Richter,  the  greatest 
living  conductor,  assisted  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  soon  afterwards  founded  the 
concerts  known  by  his  name,  which 
have  become  so  important  for  the  pro- 
gress of  musical  taste  among  us.  Last 
year  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Wagnerism  in  this  country.  The  works 
of  his  later  period,  the  "  Ring,"  "  Tris- 
tan," and  "Die  Meistersinger,"  were 
for  the  first  time  heard  in  England, 
and  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  public.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
Wagner's  last  oi)era,  "Parsifal,"  was 
produced  at  Bayreuth. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Wagner 
was  at  Venice  in  great  retirement, 
living  at  the  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calergi 
with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
in  18G9,  and  children,  and  Liszt,  his 
father-in-law  and  dearest  friend,  was 
with  them  on  a  visit.  His  last  tribute 
to  his  art  was  solely  for  his  own  family 
and  singularly  appropriate.  Madame 
Wagner^s  birthday  falling  on  Christmas 
Eve,  her  husband  intended  to  prepare  a 
musical  surprise  for  her.  The  long-lost 
manuscript  of  a  juvenile  symphony 
performed  fifty  years  before  at  Lcipsic 
had  recently  been  re-discovered.  This 
Wagner  rehearsed  with  the  orchestra 
of  the  Liceo  Benedetto  Marcello,  and 
had  it  playetl  for  his  wife  and  children, 
who,  together  with  Liszt,  were  all  the 
audience.  He  had  been  in  delicate 
health  ever  since  the  Beyrouth  festival, 
and  the  labour  incident  on  the  produc- 
tion of  "Parsifal"  had  exhausted  him 
beyond  belief.  Little  fear  of  any  fatal 
results  were  anticipated,  but  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  syncope  from 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered,  and 
died  on  February  13,  surrounded  by  his 
family. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Wagner's 
operas,  with  the  dates  of  first  per- 
formance and  of  production  in  England 
attached : — "  Rienzi,  der  letze  Tribunen  " 
— firat  performed,  under  Wagner,  1842, 
Dresden  (in  England,  1879);  "Der 
Fliegende  HollUnder  " — first  performed, 
under  Wagner,  1843,  Dresden  (in  Eng- 
land, 1870);  "Tannhauser"— first  per- 
formed, under  Wagner,  184.5,  Dresden 
(in  England,  1876);  "Lohengrin"— 
first  performed  under  Liszt,  1850,  Wei- 
mar (in  England,  1875) ;  "  Tristan  und 
Isolde"— firet  performed,  under  Bulow, 
I8G5,  Munich  (in  England,  1882,  under 
Richter) ;  **  Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nurnberg  "  —  first    performed,   under 


Billow,    1868,    Munich   (in    England, 

1882,  under  Richter) ;  **  Der  Bix^  des 
Nibelungen,  ein  Bfihnenfestpiel ;  Das 
Rheingold"— first  perfozmed,  1869, 
Munich;  «Die  WalkOie "— first  per- 
formed, 1869,  Munich ;  "  Si^fried,  Got- 
terd&mmerung" — the  entire  work  first 
performed  under  Hans  Richter,  at  Bey- 
routh, 1876  (in  England,  1882,  under 
Seydel)  ;**  Parsifal,  ein  BtUbnenweilifest- 
spiel" — first  performed  at   Beyrentb, 

1883,  under  Levi.  Wagner's  Uterary 
works,  collected  in  nine  volumes,  have 
been  published  in  Leipsic,  1871.  "  Die 
Eunst  und  die  Revolution,"  "Das 
Eunstwerk  der  Zukunft,**  "  Oper  und 
Drama,"  and  "  Beethoven "  are  the 
titles  of  his  most  important  treatises. 
In  the  last-named  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  is  discussed  in  as  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  aesthetic  basis  of  music. 

Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton. — William 
Tatton  Egerton,  first  Baron  Egerton, 
who  died  on  February  21,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq., 
M.P.,  of  Tatton  Park,  Cheshire.  Bom 
in  1806,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Clirist  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1830  was 
elected  member  for  Lymington,  and  in 
the  same  year  married  Lady  CSiarlotte 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  second 
Marquess  of  Ely.  Lymington  at  that 
period,  although  possessing  only  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  voters,  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament,  one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton,  and  the  other 
Mr.  George  Burrand,  lieutenant  8th 
Foot,  whose  relative,  Sir  George  Bor- 
rand  Neale,  was  Lord  of  the  Manor* 
and  whose  family  had  nominated  mem- 
bers for  the  borough  for  more  than  a 
century.  In  1832  he  was  elected  for 
North  Cheshire,  and  continued  to  sit 
for  that  county  in  the  Conservative 
interest  until  1858,  and  a  few  months 
later  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  major  of  the 
Cheshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  in 
1868  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

Sir  George  Richard  Philipi,  Bart, 
the  only  son  of  Sir  George  Philips,  of 
Weston  House,  Shipston-on-Stonr,  was 
born  in  the  year  1789,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  (College,  Gamlnidge, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1812. 
In  the  unreformed  Parliament  he  re- 
presented Steyning,  a  rotten  Sussex 
borough,  which,  with  140  voters,  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Korfblk, 
returned  two  members  to  Parliaments 
Steyning  and  Bramber  formed  one 
street  "not  more  than  two-Hiiids  of 
Fetter  Lane,"  part  of  Bramber  being  iii 
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the  centre  of  Steyning— and  together 
returning  four  members.  The  houses 
were  held  in  burgage  tenure  ;  the  occu- 
pants paid  a  very  low  rent,  their  votes 
being  expected  in  return.  The  two 
members  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  were  thus  described  by 
the  Spectator t  January  2,  1831 : — "  Mr. 
Blount  is  auditor  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. The  father  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
other  member,  a  great  spinner,  lent  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  duke.  The 
son  has  ever  since  been  returned  for 
this  borough."  After  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  he  found  a  seat,  in 
1835,  for  a  couple  of  years,  at  Kidder- 
minster, but  in  1837  he  transferred 
himself  to  Poole,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  till  1852,  when  he  retired 
from  Parliament,  and  passed  his  life 
almost  wholly  at  Weston  House,  where 
he  died  on  February  22. 

William  Stewart  Stirling  Crawfurd, 
the  eldest  son  of  William  Stirling  of 
Castlemilk,  Lanarkshire,  was  bom  in 
1819,  and  after  passing  through  his 
school  life  was  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  His  tastes  from 
the  earliest  time  were  for  breeding  and 
racing,  and  in  1845  he  began  in  a 
modest  way  a  career  which  was  destined 
to  become  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  Turf.  His  first  success  of  any  im- 
portance was  the  Cesare witch  of  1848, 
which  he  won  with  The  Cur;  but  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  his  stable  produced 


no  horse  more  famous  than  Zuydor  Zee, 
the  winner  of  the  Chesterfield  Cup  at 
Goodwood  in  1859,  and  Mayonnaise, 
that  of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  and 
some  other  races.  Another  long  interval 
passed  unmarked  by  any  great  success 
until  in  1868  his  horse  Moslem  ran  a  dead 
heat  with  Formosa  for  the  Two  Thou- 
sand Guineas.  In  1870  his  Palmerston 
ran  second  (to  Kingcraft)  for  the  Derby, 
but  was  unplaced  in  the  St.  Leger, 
though  he  reversed  the  running  in  the 
following  year  at  Newmarket  by  win- 
ning the  Claret  Stakes  against  King- 
craft and  other  formidable  rivals.  In 
1872-73  his  most  successful  horse  was 
Gang  Forward,  which  won  several  im- 
portant races,  and  in  the  two  next 
seasons  Craig  Millar  and  Aventuriftre 
carried  their  owner's  colours  to  the 
front  on  numerous  occasions.  From 
1876  to  1880  Bay  Archer,  Prince  George, 
and  Elf  King  were  very  successful,  and 
in  1878  Sefton  won  both  the  City  and 
Suburban  and  the  Derby.  During  the 
last  two  years  Thebais,  8te.-Margu6rite, 
Corrie  Roy,  and  Macheath  were  espe- 
cially fortunate,  and  the  last-named 
was  a  great  favourite  for  the  Derby, 
when  disqualified  by  his  owner's  death. 
Mr.  Stirling  Crawfurd  married  in  1876 
the  widow  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose, who  shared  her  husband's  taste 
for  horses,  and  continued  his  training 
establishments.  Mr.  Stirling  Crawfurd 
died  of  cancer,  after  a  few  months'  ill- 
ness, on  February  23,  aged  63, 


The  following  names  may  also  be  mentioned : — On  February  1,  at  Brighton, 
aged  70,  Hiss  Fanny  Corbanx,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours ;  devoted  also  to  Biblical  and  Oriental  studies.  On  February  3,  at  Nice, 
aged  83,  Sir  Samuel  St.  Swithin  Burden  Whalley,  Knt.,  M.P.  for  Marylebone, 
1833-38.  On  February  4,  at  Berlin,  aged  64,  Ernst  Dohm,  one  of  the  chief  figures  in 
the  journalistic  world  of  Germany,  and  the  founder  of  the  Xladderadatsch,  of  which 
he  was  the  editor  from  1848  to  1880.  On  February  7,  at  Rydal,  aged  72,  William 
Wordsworth,  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  poet,  and  for  some  time  distributor  of 
stamps  for  Cumberland.  On  February  7,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Cajetan  Andryecvioli 
Kossovich,  the  first  Sanscrit  Professor  at  St.  Petersburg  University,  to  a  great 
extent  self-taught.  Besides  his  studies  in  Sanscrit,  of  which  he  left  an  unfinished 
dictionary,  he  devoted  much  study  to  cuneiform  inscriptions.  April  8,  at  Basle, 
aged  87,  Peter  Herian,  for  more  than  half  a  century  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Basle,  and  a  member  of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Canton.  On  April  8,  aged  57,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  CJiarles  Hood,  served  from  May 
1855  till  the  following  January  in  the  Crimea,  taking  part  in  the  siege  and  faU 
of  Sebastopol.  He  commanded  the  ladder  parly  of  the  Buffs  in  the  assault  of 
the  Redan,  and  he  marched  his  regiment,  with  colours  flying,  into  the  Kara- 
belnaia,  these  being  the  onlj-  English  colours  that  entered  Sebastopol.  On 
February  10,  at  Wartle,  Basingstoke,  aged  78,  General  Sir  Henry  Drury  Harness, 
K.C.B.,  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  He  served  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  commanding  Royal  Engineers  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Luck- 
now.  On  February  13,  at  Siena,  aged  83,  Padre  Pendola,  of  Siena,  the  founder 
of  the  well-known  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by  means 
of  the  vocal  system.  On  February  19,  aged  65,  Charles  J.  Eyston,  of  East  Hen- 
dred,  Berkshire,  the  head  of  an  old  Roman  Catholic  family,  whose  property  had 
been  held  for  five  centuries  of  unbroken  descent.  He  lived  a  retired  life,  devoting 
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himself  to  mathematical  ami  astronomical  study.  O.i  Fobraary  23,  at  Paris, 
aged  93,  Baron  Jules  Cloquet,  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  surgeon ;  the  member 
of  several  learned  societies,  and  the  author  of  some  important  medical  worlcs.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  conferred  on  him  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
the  title  of  a  baron.  On  February  24,  at  I^aris,  aged  74,  General  de  Martimprey, 
head  of  the  Staff  in  the  campaign  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  Lombardy ;  was  chief  in 
command  in  Algeria;  appointed  senator  by  Imperial  decree  (1864),  and  sub- 
sequently Governor  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  (1870). 


MARCH. 


William  Deiborough  Cooley,  who  died 
on  March  1,  was  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  most  matters  connected  with  African 
exploration.  Early  in  life  he  brouglit 
out  an  edition  of  Larcher's  Hero- 
dotus, and  soon  afterwards  wrote  for 
•'  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia "  a 
"  History  of  Inland  and  Maritime  Dis- 
covery," which  was  deemed  worthy  the 
honour  of  a  French  translation.  On  the 
publication  of  ^I.  Douville's  *'  Voyage 
au  Congo,"  in  1832,  Mr.  Cooley  wrote 
a  critique  in  the  Fin*ei4fn  Quarterly 
lieHcfv,  in  which  the  fraud  practised 
by  that  pretended  explorer  was  fully 
exposed.  In  1852  he  published  "  Inner 
Africa  Laid  Open  " — a  work  almost  ex- 
clusively based  upon  l*ortuguesc  and 
native  authorities.  In  it  the  author 
maintained  that  there  existed  but  one 
great  lake  in  Central  Africa,  and  that 
cne  snowy  mountains  alleged  to  have 
been  seen  by  Krapf  and  Rebmann  were 
myths.  To  these  views  he  adhered  wit  h 
singular  tenacity.  His  protest  against 
the  existence  of  snowy  mountains  was 
repeated,  even  after  Von  der  Deckcn 
and  Thornton's  return  from  the  Kili- 
manjaro in  1863;  and  as  recently  as 
1864  he  insisted  upon  the  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika  forming  one  continuous 
lake. 

John  Graham  Chambers,  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  William  Chambers,  of 
Hafod,  Cardiganshire,  died  at  Houth 
Kensington  on  March  4,  aged  39.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  prominent  oarsman. 
He  rowed  No.  2  in  the  Light  Blue  eight 
of  1 862,  and  the  Colquhoun  sculls  m  1863. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Boat  Club,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  won  the  stewards* 
cup  at  Henley  in  the  Third  Trinity  four. 
He  afterwards  founded  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Club,  and  in  1866  he  won  the 
seven  miles' walking  championship.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  editor 
of  Land  and  Water, 


John  Bichard  Green,  who  died  at 
Mentone  on  March  7,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, was  bom  at  Oxford,  of  obscure 
parentage,  in  1837,  educated  at  Magda- 
len College  School,  Oxford;  debarred 
by  his  feeble  health  from  taking  part 
in  the  active  sports  of  a  boy's  life,  he 
early  acquired  the  habits  of  reading 
and  study.  At  fifteen  he  had  learnt  as 
much  as  the  school  could  teach  him, 
and  he  passed  the  next  three  years  with 
private  tutors.  By  the  advice  of  one 
of  these  he  entered  for  a  scholarship  at 
Jesus  College.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
step,  for,  having  early  taken  a  dislike  to 
the  college,  he  declined  to  read  for  any 
sort  of  honours.  Meantime,  he  read 
widely,  chiefly  on  historical  subjects, 
and  while  yet  an  undergraduate  he 
contributed  to  the  Oxford  Chronicle  a 
remarkable  series  of  papers  on  "  Oxford 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  which  were 
afterwards  reprinted.  These  papers 
brought  the  writer  under  the  notice  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  then  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  by 
whom  ho  was  encouraged  to  prosecute 
his  historical  studies.  It  was  partly 
owing  to  Stanley's  influence  that  imme- 
diately after  taking  his  degree,  in  1860, 
he  was  ordained  to  become  curate  of 
St.  Barnabas,  King  Square,  E.O.  Here 
he  remained  two  years,  dividing  Yob 
time  between  the  watchmakers  of  that 
poor  and  populous  parish  and  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  British  Museum.  In 
1862  Bishop  Tait— who  from  this  time 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life  entertained 
towards  him  a  very  warm  affection — 
appointed  him  to  a  sole  chaige  in 
Hoxton,  and  presently  to  the  Yicaiaffe 
of  St.  Philip's,  Stepney.  He  brought 
this  parish  into  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
and  in  doing  so  wore  out  most  of  the 
little  strength  he  had;  for,  as  was  often 
said  of  him,  his  mind  was  too  large  for 
his  body ;  and  one  of  the  virtues  of 
which  he  was  ignorant  was  that  of 
moderation  in  work.  Besides  his  parish 
duties  —  duties     made     indefinitely 
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arduous  by  the  visit  of  the  cholera 
in  the  year  1868— he  still  read  im- 
mensely. A  visitor,  at  once  philan- 
thropical  and  learned,  called  one  day  on 
him  on  some  benevolent  business,  and 
was  amazed  to  find  the  study  in  which 
he  was  shown  lined  with  a  scholar's 
historical  library,  supported  on  the  great 
folios  of  the  Bollandist  Acta  Sanctorum. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  he  waited  with 
some  curiosity  for  the  appearance  of 
the  hard-worked  Epst-end  clergyman 
who  solaced  his  leisure  by  such  reading ; 
and  the  interview  was  the  beginning  of 
a  long  friendship.  Soon  after  the 
cholera  time  Mr.  Green  resigned  his 
living,  and  Dr.  Tait,  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  appointed  him  librarian 
at  Lambeth,  in  succession  to  Professor 
Ktubbs.  For  long  before  this  he  had 
already  made  his  mark  as  a  learned  man, 
chiefly  by  his  contributions  on  historical 
subjects  to  the  weekly  press.  Hence- 
forward he  took  no  more  clerical  work, 
partly  because  his  health  could  not  bear 
it,  and  partly  because  he  had  begun  to 
feel  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  his 
position.  He  lived  for  a  long  time  the 
life  of  a  journalist — for  the  work  of 
Lambeth  made  small  demands  upon  his 
time — while  at  the  same  time  collecting 
and  throwing  into  shape  the  materials 
for  his  projected  history.  In  1 870,  after 
a  severe  attack  of  illness,  he  was  for  the 
first  time  ordered  to  the  south.  But, 
spite  of  these  compulsory  **  winter- 
flittings,"  the  history  went  on ;  and 
three  or  four  years  after  it  appeared 
under  the  name  of  **A  Short  History  of 
the  English  People."  Its  success  was 
instantaneous.  What  at  once  surprised 
and  charmed  the  reader  was  to  find  in 
this  book  both  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which,  as  one  reviewer  said,  •*  would 
have  sufficed  to  furnish  forth  a  stately 
library  work  in  eight  or  ten  volumes," 
and  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  a 
novelty  of  method,  a  power  of  bringing 
together  all  the  scattered  elements  of 
history  so  as  to  make  the  past  start  into 
life,  together  with  a  freshness  of  style 
of  which  no  historian  since  Macaulay 
had  given  an  example.  The  next  years 
of  Mr.  Green's  life  were  occupied  with 
the  recasting  of  the  **  Short  History " 
on  a  larger  scale;  and  the  new  book 
appeared  at  intervals  from  1877  to  1880 
in  four  volumes,  of  which  the  first  bore 
a  dedication  to  "  two  dear  friends,  my 
masters  in  the  study  of  English  history, 
Edward  Augustus  Freeman  and  William 
Stubbs."  Meantime,  he  began  to  re- 
ceive from  various  quarters  some  signs 
of  recognition.  The  Athenaeum  Club 
elected  him  under  Rule  2 ;  his  college 


at    Oxford    made   him    an    Honorary 
Fellow;  and  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh gave  him  the  honorary  degnree  of 
LL.D.    In  the  year  1877  he  married, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  (who 
was  a  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Stopford) 
he  wrote  a  "  Short  Geography  of  the 
British  Isles."    During  this  time,  too, 
he  projected  and  edited  the  series  of 
"  History  and  Literature  Primers,"  to 
which  many  of  our  leading  scholars 
have  contributed,  and  which  have  had 
so  much  success.    The  winters  of  these 
years  he  generally  spent  at  Capri,  but  in 
1880  he  unfortunately  determined  to 
go  to  Egypt.    The  climate  did  not  suit 
him,  he  cauglit  cold  on  his  return,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1881  he  was  ex- 
tremely ill.    In  the  autumn  he  went  to 
Mentone,  and  there  rallied  wonderfully ; 
while  so  great  had  been  his  energy  that 
he  was  able,  a  year  ago,  to  publish  the 
remarkable  volume  called  "  The  Making 
of  England."  It  appealed  to  a  somewhat 
different  audience  from  that  which  had 
delighted  in  the  "  Short  History  "  ;  for, 
while  its  essential  excellence  lay  in  the 
insight  which  it  showed  into  the  real 
life  of  the  past,  it  was  more  professedly 
learned  than  the  other  volume  had  been, 
and  amply  vindicated  the  writer's  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  forefront,  not  only  of 
literature,  but  of  historical  scholarship. 
His  description  of  the  forests  and  the 
roads  of  primeval  London  and  of  the 
most  ancient  seats  of  English  industry 
are  wonderful  pictures,  as  unimpeach- 
able as  they  are  original.     And  this 
book  was  written  when  he  was  in  almost 
the  last  stage  of  weakness.    Nor  did 
his  activity  stop  here,  for  throughout 
last  spring  and  summer  he  was  engaged 
on  a  continuation,  on  a  volume  which 
should  carry  on  the  story,  on  the  same 
lines,  down  to  the  Norman  invasion ; 
and  this  volume  he  left  almost  ready 
for  publication. 

Prince  Oortsoliakofr.  —  Alexandei 
Michaelowit8chGortschakoff,born  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1798,  was  the  son  of 
Prince  Michael,  a  distinguished  officer, 
who  filled  many  places  of  trust  about 
the  Russian  Court.  His  only  son,  Alex- 
ander, was  educated  at  the  Lyceum 
Tsarkoe-Zelo,  where  h3  acquired  the 
basis  of  a  sound  classical  education ; 
learnt  to  speak  and  write  French  with 
elegance  from  a  brother  of  the  revolu- 
tionist Marat ;  and  had  for  his  favourite 
school  companion  Pouschkin,  the  future 
national  poet. 

On  quitting  the  Lyceum  Gortschakoff 
at  once  entered  the  Foreign  Office,  at 
the  bead  of  which  was  Count  Nesscl- 
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rode,  and  as  his  attach^,  in   January 
1821,  attended  the  Congress  of  Lay  bach, 
at  which  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  Kings  of  Pnissia  and 
Naples,  met  to  concert  the  suppression 
of    the    revolutionary    movement    in 
Naples.    The  Laybach  Congress  broke 
up  in  May.    In  December  1822  another 
Congress  assembled  at  Verona,  to  which 
also  Gortschakoff  accompanied  Nessel- 
rode.  In  1 824  he  came  toLondon  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Embassy,  but  seems  to  have 
attracted  no  notice  in  either  political 
or  social  circles.    In  1830  he  was  nomi- 
nated Charg6  d'Affaire^s  at  the  Court  of 
Tuscany,  a  position  of  importance  on 
account    of    Austrian    relations    with 
Italian  politics.    Thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred within  two    years    to  Vienn.n, 
where  the  death  of  the  ambassador 
gave  him  temporary  importance.    In 
1841  he  was  appointed  to  the  llussian 
Legation  at  Stuttgart.    So  far  he  had 
risen  slowly,  and  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  scarcely  a  career  before 
him.    The  accident  of  the  engagement 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  daughter, 
Olga,  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirt em- 
berg  brought  him  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  which 
he  knew  how  to  turn  to  account.    He 
negotiated  the  alliance  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  dignity  of  Privy  Councillor.     At 
Stuttgart    he    renwiined    officially    as 
Russian    Minister,  but  in    reality  to 
advise  the  Grand  Duchess  in  her  new 
position,  and  to  be  a  special    inter- 
mediary between  her  adopted  and  her 
native  home.     From  Stuttgart,  Gort- 
schakoff   watched    the    revolutionary 
spirit  awaking    througliout   Germany. 
He  witnessed  its  outbreak  in  Stuttgart 
itself,  with  the  vain  efforts  of  the  old 
King  William  to  quell  it.    Though  he 
could  not  sympathise,  he  appreciated 
the  force  of  the  agitation  better  than 
many  German  statesmen.    While  sta- 
tioned in  Wiirtemberg  he  maintained 
his  old  relations  with  Vienna.    It  was 
commonly  believed  that  he  was  con- 
sulted on  the  state  of  Austria,  and 
counselled  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand 
in  favour  of  Francis  Joseph.    Wlien  in 
1850  the  reaction  set  in,  and  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  was  re-established 
in  place  of  the  Parliament  of  Frank- 
fort, and  its  new  empire,  Prince  (lort- 
Bchakoff,  who  had  studied  the  machinery 
in    operation,    without    compromising 
himself,  was  appointed  Russian  Mini- 
ster at  the  Diet.    His  ostensible  duties 
were  not  very  onerous.    His  real  func- 
tion was  to  observe  and  to  report.    He 
was  a  centre  in  Germany  for  all  the 


influences  which  conflicted  with  revola* 
tion.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  Gemuu]^ 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
representative  of  Prussia  at  the  Frank- 
fort Diet^  Herr  von  Bismarck,  then  only 
a  lieutenant  of  Landwehr.    At  this  time 
Russian  policy  under  the  impolse  of 
Nicholas  I.'s  ambition  was  tending  to- 
wards establishing  Russian  rule  through- 
out Eastern    Europe.     The    cautious 
peace  policy  of  Alexander  and  Nessel- 
rode,  which  had  lasted  since  18 14,  had 
come  to  an  end,  almost  with  the  life  of 
the   Duke  of  Wellington,  who   repre- 
sented the  old  order,  and   at  whose 
funeral  Prince  Gortschakoff  attended 
as  the  special    representative  of    his 
sovereign.    To  carry  out  his  new  policy 
the  Czar  Nicholas  found  able  instru- 
ments in  Count  Nesselrodo  and  Ptuice 
Gortschakoff.  In  1854  provisionally,  and 
in  the  succeeding  year  definitively,  the 
Russian  envoy  at  Stuttgart  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  wider  field  opened  to  his 
ambition  at  Vienna,  at  that  moment 
the  focus  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Russian 
policy.    The  Czar  had  never  suspected 
that  in  Vienna,  of  which  the  court 
and  sovereign  were  under  such  a  debt 
of   gratitude,    ho    would   find   for   a 
moment  an  obstacle  to  his  policy  in  the 
Principalities.    Prince  Gortschakoff  on 
his  arrival  soon  discovered  that    his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  active  participa- 
tion or  even  the  friendly  neutrality  of 
Austria  were  not  likely  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  of  his  predecessor. 
Baron  Meyendorff.    The  new  Russian 
Ambassador  found  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference of    1854  Austria   resolute  to 
forbid  the  occupation  by  Russia  of  the 
Principalities.  Thenceforth  he  knew  the 
enterprise  against  a  Turkey  supported 
by  France  and  Great  Britain  was  im- 
possible, and  directed  his  efforts  to  con- 
vince his  own  Court  of  that  sad  truth. 
To  him  it  was  in  a  great  measure  due 
that  Russia  did  not  continue  to  mort- 
gage her  future  yet  more  irretrievably, 
but  accepted  the  bases  of  a  pacification. 
A  patriotic  Russian,  he  grieved  over  the 
necessity  of  agreeing  to  the  peace  of 
Paris ;  but  just  because  he  was  a  patriot 
he  supported  it  with  all  his  weight. 
As  soon  as  the  Congress  of  Paris  dosed, 
his  new  Sovereign,  Alexander  IL,  recog- 
nised the  wisdom  and  courage  he  hiul 
exhibited  in  discounting  a  tremendous 
reverse.    In  185G,  Prince  Gk^tschakoff 
succeeded   the    superannuated    Chan- 
cellor Ncsselrode  at  the  St.  Pctersbnig 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  a  circular  he  issued  shortly  after 
his  advent  to  ofiice,  whilst  discussing  at 
length  the  ^)0liGy  of  his  country — **  Ia 
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Russia  ne  boude  pas ;  ella  serecneille  **--* 
lie  did  not  throw  away  the  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  some  sarcastic  remarks 
on    the   pretensions  of   the    Western 
Powers  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
administration  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.    He  contented  himself, 
however,  with  accustoming  Europe  anew 
to  the  voice  of  St.  Petersburg  in  inter- 
national questions.    He  neither  sought 
nor  rejected  friendships.    France  tot 
presented  herself,  and  Qortsdiakoff  lis- 
tened to  the  friendly  overtures  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,    He  knew  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  country,  and  took  care 
that    it    should    not    be    drawn    into 
European  complications.  He  took  plea- 
sure, perhaps,  in  the  French  overthrow 
of  Austria  in  1859  at  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino,  which  he  regarded  as  punish- 
ment for  the  ingratitude  of  1854,  and 
he  acquiesced  in  the  French  interven- 
tion in  1860-61  in  Syria  as  a  blow  struck 
at  Ottoman  independence.    The  only 
initiative  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
was  a  proposal  (in  1860)  of  European 
intervention    in    aid    of    the    Turkish 
rayahs  of  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  a  step 
which,  in  some  quarters,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  grim  satire  upon  the  readi- 
ness of  Western  Europe  to  listen  favour- 
ably to  the  cries  of  Italian  patriots. 
His  intervention,  however,  did  not  go 
beyond  a  few  words  of  Platonic  friend- 
ship for  the  rayahs ;  and  Gortsohakoff 
remained  faithful  to  his  role  of  non- 
intervention.   Thus  in  1862  he  declined 
the  proposal  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to 
join  France  and  Great  Britain  in  inter- 
posing between  the  Federals  and  the 
Confederates  in  the  war  of  Secession. 
During  the  same  period  he  had  enough 
indeed  to  do  at  home  in  repressing  the 
Polish  insurrection,  and  in  rebuflBng  the 
suggestions  of  England,  Austria,  and 
France  for  an  assuagement  of  the  seve- 
rities employed  in  quelling  it.     The 
contemptuous  tone  of   his  retorts   to 
foreign  diplomatic  advice  delighted  the 
Russians,  and  in  a  way  compensated 
them  for  the  reverses  of  the  Crimea.   It 
had  been  a  highly  popular  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Czar  to  name  him  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  but  his  ap- 
pointment in  July  1863  to  be  Chan- 
cellor, expressly  in  reward  for  his  diplo- 
matic attitude  towards  an  indignant 
Europe,  was  greeted  with  even  more 
enthusiastic  applause.    From  this  mo- 
ment he  was  become  the  most  powerful 
Minister,  not  in  Russia  alone,  but  in 
Europe.     Bismarck  had  not  yet  made 
himself  known,  but  the  policy  of  the  two 
statesmen  was  directed  towaids  sinular 
objects — at  least  for  the  time.    Bussi^ 


and  Prussia  were  united  by  a  common, 
jealousy  of  Austria.  There  was  besides 
an  ancient  personal  alliance  between 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  Ministersi 
dating  from  the  time  when  they  listened 
together  to  the  futile  debates  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  and  strengthened  by 
Count  Bismarck's  residence  as  Prussian 
envoy  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1859-62. 
Prince  GorUchakoff  in  1863  sqioothed 
the  way  to  the  occupation  of  Holstein 
by  the  Federal  troops.  It  might  seem 
that  Austria  was  as  much  benefited  as 
Prussia ;  but  Prussia  reaped  all  the  ad- 
vantage. When  Prussia  precipitated 
herself  on  Austria  in  1866,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  showed  no  intention  to 
interpose.  When  Austria  lay  at  the 
feet  of  Prussia,  Russia  seemingly  was 
neither  alarmed  at  the  aggrandisement 
of  her  neighbour,  nor  mournful  at  the 
abasement  of  Russian  allies  and  con- 
nections among  the  minor  States.  In 
1870  there  was  a  definite  understanding 
between  the  two  Chancellors,  Russia 
undertaking  to  answer  for  the  neu- 
trality of  Austria.  J^rance  and  Prussia 
had  since  Sadowa  been  bidding  for 
the  friendship  of  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
France  was  willing  to  aid  and  abet 
Russia  in  wresting  Crete  from  the  Porte, 
and  assigning  it  to  the  young  bride- 
groom of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga. 
Count  Beust,  on  behalf  of  Austria,  de- 
sired to  recompact  the  collective  autho- 
rity of  Europe  over  Turkey,  which  was 
a  result  by  no  means  acceptable  to  St. 
Petersburg.  But  he  too  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  join  in  this  extension 
of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  in  order  to 
win  the  good- will  of  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian Chancellor  received  the  proposal 
amicably.  As  for  the  attempt,  however, 
to  use  Crete  as  a  bribe  to  combine  St. 
Petersburg  with  Vienna  and  the  Tuile- 
ries  against  Berlin,  that  was  trying  to 
reverse  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  nego- 
tiations of  M.  de  Moustier  and  Count 
Beust  from  the  outset  were  not  intended 
to  lead  to  any  serious  arrangement.  It 
was  never  embodied  in  protocols ;  but 
Prince  Ck>rt8chakoff  and  his  master  were 
satisfied  they  had  grounds  for  assuming 
that,  in  return  for  Russia  keeping  the 
lists  free  from  Austrian  intrusion  on 
the  side  of  France,  what  they  con- 
sidered the  natural  current  of  events  in 
European  Turkey  was  to  be  let  flow 
unimpeded  by  Prussia.  He  contented 
himself  with  laying  up  gratitude  at  the 
Prussian  Court  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  forbade  Austrian  and  Daniish 
intervention,  and  with  which,  when 
fortune  declared  against  France,  he 
negatived  Count  Beust's  project  of  a 
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concerted  representation  in  favour  of 
moderate  terms  of  peace  by  the  neutral 
Powers.  He  even  rejected  a  suggestion 
by  Lord  Granville,  who  was  then  at  the 
English  Foreign  Office,  for  an  under- 
standing between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  which  might  afford  a  basis  for 
a  general  neutral  appeal  to  King 
WiUiam's  humanity.  The  thanks  tele- 
graphed from  Versailles  from  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  to  the  Czar  on  February 
26,  1871,  were  the  immediate  reward  of 
l*rince  Gortachakoff *s  policy.  The  con- 
currence of  Prince  Bismarck  at  the  end 
of  the  war  in  the  Russian  demand  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1856  forbidding  the  presence 
of  Russian  war-ships  in  the  Black  Sea 
was  part  of  the  material  recompense. 
This  was  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Russian  Chancellor's  career.  Events  in 
Europe  were  hurrying  forward,  and  the 
control  of  the  directing  forces  had  passed 
into  other  hands.  Prince  Bismarck  too 
may  have  thought  tliat  the  debts  of 
Germany  towards  Russia  had  been  paid 
in  full.  Gortschakoff*s  hands  were  tied, 
moreover,  by  the  national  aspirations, 
which,  for  his  own  purpose,  he  had 
evoked,  but  with  which  he  probably 
liad  but  slight  sympathy.  In  the  Servian 
War,  which  broke  out  in  1878,  he 
showed  his  half-heartedness  on  the  side 
of  Panslavism,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  fear  to  oppose  excitement.  From 
the  moment  that  the  Russian  army 
crossed  the  Danube,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  fixed  rather  on  General 
Ignatieff  and  Carl  Schouvaloff,  than 
upon  tlie  new  Chancellor ;  and  after 
the  Treaty  of  Stefano  had  been  re- 
pudiated and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
signed,  Russia  stood  more  in  need  of 
an  able  Minister  of  the  Interior  than 
of  a  Foreign  Minister  however  experi- 
enced. Prince  Grortschakoff  had  studied 
Europe  more  closely  than  his  own 
country.  Even  in  the  grand  revolu- 
tion by  which  the  serfs  were  eman- 
cipated he  took  a  subordinate  part,  if 
any.  He  knew  no  device  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  plague  spots  which  infect 
Russian  society.  He  was  a  past-master 
of  the  art  of  treating  Europe  as  a 
chess-board  and  States  and  peoples, 
including  his  own,  as  pawns.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  find  his  pieces  swept 
off  the  board  by  a  hand  beneath  his 
own  which  he  could  neither  gruidc  nor 
feel.  Before  his  Imperial  master  was 
assassinated,  and  long  before  his  lieu- 
tenant, M.  de  Giers,  formally  superseded 
him  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  controlling  infiu- 
ence  in  Russia  or  Europe.     General 


Loris  Melikoff  first,  and  then  General 
Ignatieff,  though  not  Foreign  Ministets 
in  name,  were  appointed  to  deal  witJi 
problems  which  robbed  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  all  its  energy  and  meaning.  For 
Prince  Gortschakoff  Russia  and  the  Bns- 
sian  people,  and  even  its  enthosiasnu, 
had  merely  been  so  much  force  at  his 
disposal  for  the  movement  of  Europe. 
Nihilism  and  regicide,  and  Jew-baiting, 
agricultural     discontent,     commercial 
stagnation,    and   financial  embarrass- 
ments drained  the  resources  on  which 
he  calculated  for  his  projects.     In  his 
Chancery  at  St.  Petersbui^  he  had  been 
as  purely  a  diplomatist  as  in  the  Vienna 
Embassy.     Nowhere  will  the  student 
of  diplomacy  discover  more  exquisite 
models  of  controversial  ingenuity  than 
in      Prince     Ck>rt8chakoff      circulars. 
Working  on  the  most  unpromising  ma- 
terials, he  oftener  than  not  sncceeded 
in  putting  his  adversary  logically  in 
the    wrong.    His  diction   was  always 
sharp    and  refined.      For    those  who 
could  read  between  the   lines    not  a 
clause  but  is  sharp  as  a  dagger  against 
the  statesman  he  was  assailing.     If  a 
diplomatic  circular  could  ever  be  said 
to  be  witty,  Prince  Gortschakoff 's  de- 
spatches deserved  that  praise.    At  the 
beginning  of  1882  he  formally  retired 
from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aftsdrs^ 
and   withdrew    from   Russia,    passing 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  which 
intervened  until  his  death  at  Baden- 
Baden,  where  he  expired   on  March 
1 1,  at  the  age  of  85.    Of  his  two  chil- 
dren, the  elder.  Prince  Michael,  became 
a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
and  the    second,  Prinoe  Constantino, 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Prince  Mi- 
chael  Stourdza,  formerly  hospodar  of 
Moldavia,  remained  attached    to    the 
Czar's  Court. 

Ashton  Wentworth  Dilke,  younger 
son  of  Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  first 
baronet,  died  at  Algiers  on  March  12. 
Born  in  1850,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  a 
scholar.  His  health  was  mudk  injured 
by  exposure  and  starvation  in  the 
course  of  a  two  years'  journey  in  all 
parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  includ- 
ing ni  and  Turkestan,  during  which 
he  became  an  accomplished  Russian 
scholar.  He  wrote  upon  Siberia,  Ili« 
and  the  Caucasus  in  various  magaiines, 
and,  subsequently,  published  a  con- 
siderable work  on  Russia,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  his  brother  in 
1869-70,  and  was  completed  by  himself 
in  1873-74.  Having  been  elected  M.P. 
for  Newca8tleK)n-!|^e   in  1880  a«  m 
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Radical,  he  brought  forward  motions 
upon  the  subjects  of  the]  business  of 
the  House,  of  polling  hours,  of  election 
expenses,  of  *'  double  election,"  and  of 
the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  &c. 
Owing  to  the  hopeless  state  of  his 
health  early  in  the  year,  he  resigned 
his  seat,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  John  Morley.  He  married,  in  1876, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  Eustace 
Smith,  M.P.  He  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  Weekly  IHsjmtch^  &c.,  at  the  office  of 
which  he  printed  several  other  journals. 

Sir  Charles  Herries,  K.C.B.,  late 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue, died  at  his  country  seat  at 
Sevenoaks,  on  March  14.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Herries,  M.P.,  he 
was  born  in  1815,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Excise  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  in  1856  he  was  selected  by  Sir 
George  C.  Lewis  to  fill  the  deputy-chair 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue ;  and 
in  1877  he  succeeded  to  the  chair- 
manship oE  that  board  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  While 
his  sagacity  and  ability  received  suc- 
cessive marks  of  approval  from  various 
political  superiors,  his  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic nature  won  the  affectionate 
respect  of  his  official  subordinates,  and 
on  his  retirement  in  1882  no  fewer  than 
4,382  members,  past  and  present,  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department  joined 
in  testifying  to  their  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindness  of  their  former 
chief. 

Dr.  Karl  Harz,  the  German  Socialist 
writer,  who  died  in  London  on  March 
14,  was  bom  in  Rhenish  Prussia  in 
1818,  and  after  a  distinguished  Uni- 
versity career  became  editor  of  the 
Ilheinische  Zeitunffj  his  writings  in 
which  soon  necessitated  his  flight  to 
France.  His  literary  work  was  con- 
tinued in  Paris,  but  the  Prussian 
Government  having  requested  his  ex- 
pulsion, he  went  to  Brussels.  After  a 
brief  return  to  his  native  country  in 
1848  he  settled  in  London,  and  ever 
nince  was  recognised  as  one  of  the 
chief  Socialist  leaders.  In  1864  he 
took  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  In- 
tcrnationaley  and  in  1867  he  published 
his  great  work,  "  Das  Kapital " — the 
text-book  of  Socialism.  Its  main  prin- 
ciple is  that  capital  is  simply  the  rob- 
bery of  the  workman  by  the  capitalist, 
and  that  if  the  true  value  of  labour 
were  paid  capital  could  not  exist.  After 
1870  t}ie  Intematiom^le  split  into  two 


sections,  one  of  which  merged  in  the 
Commune,  and  the  other,  of  which 
Marx  continued  to  be  the  head,  found 
its  headquarters  in  America. 

Sir  Charles  Hastings  Doyle,  K.C.M.G. 

— General  Sir  Charles  Hastings  Doyle, 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers, 
died  at  his  lodgings  in  Bolton  Street 
on  March  19.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Charles  William  Doyle,  K.C.B.,  G.C.H., 
by  his  first  wife  Sophia,  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Coghill ;  and  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Doyle,  Q.C.,  and  a'^Master  in  Chancery, 
of  Bramblestown,  County  Kilkenny, 
where  the  family  has  long  been  seated. 
He  was  brother  of  Colonel  Doyle, 
M.P.,  who,  on  his  marriage  with  the 
Baroness  North,  assumed  her  name, 
and  of  Mr.  Percy  Doyle,  C.B.,  of  her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service.  He  was 
born  in  1804,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.  He  entered 
the  army  as  ensign  in  the  87th  Foot  in 
1819.  His  principal  services  were  in 
the  Colonies,  having  served  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  British  North 
America.  During  the  Eastern  Cam- 
paign he  served  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  3rd  Division  of  the 
army  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  placed 
on  the  Staff  as  Assistant  Quarter- Mas- 
ter-General from  1847  to  1856,  in  which 
year  he  was  appointed  Inspector-Ge- 
neral of  Militia  in  Ireland,  which  post 
he  held  for  five  years.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  was  placed  on  the 
Staff  as  Major-General.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Assembly  as  well  as  of  the 
English  and  United  States  Governments 
for  his  judicious  management  of  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  during  his  tem- 
porary administration  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  upon  the  confederation 
of  the  North  American  provinces  in 
1867.  Sir  Charles  resigned  in  May 
1873,  and  returned  home,  when  he  was 
appointed  in  April  1874  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  District,  which 
appointment  he  held  till  May  1877. 
The  dates  of  his  commissions  were  as 
Colonel  in  1854,  Major-General  in  1860, 
Lieutenant-General  in  1870,  and  Ge- 
neral in  1 877,  when  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  He  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  70th  Foot  in  May  1868;  was 
transferred  to  the  87th  (Royal  Irish 
Fusiliers)  Foot  in  1870,  and  on  his 
compulsoiy  retirement  in  1878  became 
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Hon.  Ck>l<Hiel  of  the  1st  Battalion  of 
the  regiment.  He  was  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  1869. 

Sir  George  Jessel. — Sir  Greorge  Jessel 
vas  bom  in  1824,  being  the  youngest 
son  of  Zadok  Aaron  Jessel,  a  Jewish 
merchant,  who  lived  in  Savile-row.  He 
was  educated  by  Mr.  Neumegen,  of 
Kew,  and  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, at  which  he  graduated  in  the 
highest  honours  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  He  also  took 
honours  and  a  prize  in  vegetable  physio- 
logy and  structural  botany.  He  be- 
came M.A.  and  gold  medallist  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
1844.  He  had  already  entered  for  the 
bar,  reading  with  Mr.  B.  Brodie,  the 
draftsman  of  the  Fines  and  Recoveries 
Act,  and  with  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Barnes 
Peacock.  Ho  was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1847,  when  he  began  to 
"  devil "  for  his  old  master,  Brodie,  and 
sought  practice  on  his  own  account  as  a 
conveyancer.  It  is  said  that  for  some 
time  his  practice  was  inconsiderable, 
not  exceeding  600Z.  a  year,  and  he  told 
a  friend  that  he  had  mistaken  his  voca- 
tion in  life.  His  practice  increased, 
however,  and  in  1865  he  was  made  a 
Q.C.,  attaching  himself  to  the  Kolls 
Court,  of  which  Lord  Romilly  was  then 
Master.  Here  he  rapidly  attained  the 
pre-eminence  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  Court,  and  at  the  time  he  left  the 
bar  had  been  making  for  some  years  a 
professional  income  of  over  20,0002.  a 
year.  Nine  years  previously  Mr.  Jessel 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Moses,  by  his  wife  Fraulcin  Konigs- 
warter,  a  great  Viennese  heiress,  of 
London.  In  1868  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Dover  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  won  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Oladstone  by  a  speech  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  in  1869,  and  became  Solici- 
tor-General in  1871.  But,  on  the  whole. 
Sir  G.  Jessel  was  not  successful  as  a 
debater.  However,  his  opinions  on 
legal  points  were  solid  and  strong — 
something  on  which  a  Minister  could 
lean  with  confidence.  On  Lord  Bomilly 
resigning  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls 
in  1875,  the  post  was  first  offered  to 
Lord  Coleridge  and  then  to  Sir  George 
Jessel.  One  incident  of  his  career  at 
the  Rolls  was  an  attack  made  upon  him 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Bodwell.  In  1881  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which 
made  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  the  or- 
dinary President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
One  of  the  offices  held  by  Sir. George 
Jessel  was  the  Yice-Chancellorship  of 


London  University,  to  which  he  wss 
appointed  in  1880.  As  a  young  man 
Sir  G.  Jessel  travelled  a  good  deal, 
visiting  Constantinople  and  America. 
Afterwards  he  often  passed  the  Vaca- 
tion abroad,  as  at  Homborg,  with  his 
friend  Vice-chancellor  MaliSs,  or  in  the 
Tyrol.  But  when  he  had  fsdrly  laid  out 
his  estate  in  Kent  it  became  his  &voa- 
rite  amusement  in  the  holidays  to  spend 
his  days  there  in  harmless  rural  plea- 
sures. He  did  not  shoot  or  hunt,  but 
would  collect  and  classify  fungi,  or 
would  throw  into  the  marking  out  of  a 
tennis-lawn  the  same  close  attention  to 
the  matter  in  hand  which  was  invalu- 
able to  him  in  deciding  cases.  Li  London 
he  rode  in  the  Park  every  day  in  the 
summer ;  in  winter  he  was  as  constant 
in  his  afternoon's  attendance  at  the 
Athenaeum.  Sir  G.  Jessel  was  fond  of 
the  theatre  and  of  society,  and  was  a 
yearly  visitor  to  the  Master  of  Balliol, 
but  otherwise  was  difficult  to  tempt 
from  his  own  country-house,  where  his 
love  of  ilowers  and  knowl^ge  of  botany 
sulTiccd  to  fill  his  hours  of  leisure.  To 
within  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he 
retained  all  his  vigour  of  mind  and 
body ;  but  a  sharp  attack  of  illness  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  showed  that 
his  health  had  suffered  from  the  strain 
of  many  years  of  hard  work.  He  was 
urged  to  tiy  the  effects  of  an  immediate 
change  and  rest  in  the  South  of  France, 
but  he  declined  to  leave  his  post  until 
the  Easter  Recess,  and  continued  to  sit 
until  the  week  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  March  21,  at  his  house  in 
H3'de  Park  Gardens.  His  funeral,  which 
was  conducted  after  the  rite  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  was  almost  a  public 
ceremony,  nearly  all  the  judges  and 
leaders  of  the  Bar  attending  to  show 
tlieir  respect  for  one  of  the  moBt 
eminent  lawyers  and  ablest  public 
servants.  He  left  two  sons  and  ttxiee 
daughters,  and  shortly  after  his  decease 
a  baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  his 
eldest  son  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect 
in  which  Sir  George  Jessel's  talents  and 
cliaraoter  were  held  by  his  Bovezeign 
and  fellow-countr^'men. 

Bev.  Derwent  Coleridge.— The  Bev. 
Dcrwent  Coleridge,  M.A.,  who  died  on 
March  28,  at  Eldon  Lodge,  Torquay,  in 
his  8drd  year,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  poet  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  He 
was  born  in  Keswick  in  1800,  and  was 
educated  with  his  brother  Hartley  (who 
died  in  1881)  at  a  small  school  neav 
Ambleside.  Thence  he  passed  on,  in 
1818,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge^ 
where  he  formed  intimate  and  endoring 
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friendships  with  W.  M.  Praed,  Ma- 
caulay,  Charles  Austin,  Brewer,  and 
others,  and  in  connection  with  them 
commenced  his  literary  career  as  a 
contributor  to  Knigkfs  Qitarterly  Maga- 
zine,  under  the  name  of  ''Davenant 
CeciL''  He  graduated  in  1822,  and  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1826,  and  priest  in 
1827,  by  Dr.  Carey,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  He  was  about  this  tim&  en- 
gaged in  tuition  at  Plymouth,  and 
afterwards  at  Helston,  Cornwall,  where 
he  had  amongst  his  pupils  Charles 
Kingsley.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, 
founded  by  Qilbert  Matheson  and  Sir 
Thos.  Dyke  Acland  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  In  1854  Bishop  Blomfield 
offered  him  the  living  of  Knockholt, 
but  he  preferred  to  work  on  at  St. 
Clark's  for  another  ten  years,  when  in 
1864  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 


Hanwell,  Middlesex;  having  held  a 
prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
from  the  year  1846.  He  edited  and 
collected  the  works  of  his  distinguished 
brother  Hartley  and  of  his  more  distin- 
guished father,  and  was  himself  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Scrip- 
tural Character  of  the  English  Church  " 
(1839),  a  work  which  attracted  but 
little  popular  notice  at  the  time,  but 
drew  towards  him  the  Rev.  F,  D. 
Maurice,  who  became  one  of  his  dearest 
friends.  In  addition  to  a  life  of  Win- 
throp  Mackworth  Praed,  prefixed  to 
the  latter's  published  poems,  he  wrote 
but  little,  his  work  at  St.  Mark's  being 
unceasing,  but  his  love  of  languages 
was  intense.  In  addition  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  he  knew  Coptic  and 
Arabic,  and  could  read  Eskimo,  Zulu, 
and  Hawaiian,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  Welsh  and  Hungarian  poetry. 


The  following  also  occurred  during  the  same  month : — On  March  1,  aged  98, 
General  George  Macdonald,  Colonel  of  the  16th  Foot.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1805,  and  was  three  times  wounded  at  Waterloo.  On  March  1,  at  Slingpsby  Gorton, 
aged  93,  Captain  Ward,  B.K.,  midshipman  on  board  the  Victory,  at  Trafalgar,  and 
accompanied  Nelson's  remains  to  England.  On  March  1,  at  Birdlngburg  Hall,  War- 
wickshire, aged  52,  Sir  Theophilns  William  Biddulph,  7th  baronet.  On  March  2,  at 
Marlfield,  Tipperary,  aged  71,  John  Bagwell,  M.P.  for  Clonmel,  for  many  years  in 
the  Liberal  interest,  and  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  1859  to  1862,  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government.  On  March  3,  at  Whitechurch,  Dorset,  aged  99, 
Surgeon  J.  Wyer,  late  of  the  19th  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  entered  the  medical 
branch  of  the  army  as  hospital  assistant  in  1811,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  the  seat 
of  war  in  the  Peninsula,  where  he*  attended  the  wounded  from  Busaco.  He 
served  on  the  staff  and  with  the  88th  Regiment  during  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  and 
received  the  war  medal  and  five  clasps  for  the  battles  at  which  he  had  been 
present.  He  also  served  in  Canada,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Platsberg,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  of  1001,  per  annum,  for 
distinguished  service.  On  March  3,  at  Bickley,  Kent,  aged  71,  Oeorge  Wythes, 
of  Bickley  Hall,  and  Copt  Hall,  Essex,  a  self-made  man,  who  in  partnership 
with  the  late  Mr.  Brassey  amassed  a  colossal  fortune  as  a  railway  contractor. 
On  March  3,  Baron  Wertheim,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  manu- 
facturers of  Vienna.  Beginning  life  as  a  grocer,  his  turn  for  mechanics  led  him 
to  establish  a  manufactory  for  tools,  and  especially  for  iron  safes.  He  was  made 
a  Baron,  received  a  number  of  Austrian  and  foreign  orders,  and  died  a  rich 
man.  On  March  6,  at  Halle,  aged  82,  Professor  Karl  Witte,  a  distinguished 
philologist,  and  commentator  of  the  works  of  Dante.  On  March  8,  at  North- 
leach,  Gloucestershire,  aged  78,  James  Henry  Legge  Button,  third  Baron 
Sherborne.  On  March  9,  at  New  York,  aged  71,  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens, 
elected  a  representative  in  Congress  for  Georgia  in  1843.  He  declared  himself  in 
1860  opposed  to  the  Secession  of  that  state  from  the  Union,  but,  seeing  the 
rupture  was  inevitable,  he  supported  the  movement,  and  was  elected  provisional 
Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  December  1865  he  was  elected 
Senator  of  the  United  States  Congress.  On  March  11,  at  Moor  Court,  Hereford- 
shire, aged  62,  The  Venerable  James  Davies,  1I.A.  (assumed  the  name  of  Davies, 
in  lieu  of  that  of  Banks,  in  1858).  Formerly  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's 
School,  Ludlow ;  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Salop  in  1862,  and  Prebendary 
of  Moretou  and  Waddon  in  Hereford  Cathedral  in  1875.  Besides  being  a  regular 
contributor  to  periodical  literature,  he  was  the  author  of  various  original  and 
translated  poems,  and  the  translator  of  numerous  learned  works.  On  March  11, 
aged  88,  General  Thomas  Charlton  Smith.  Commencing  his  career  in  the  navy, 
where  he  was  three  times  wounded,  he  entered  the  army  in  1813,  serving  through 
the  Peninsular  Campaign,  and  at  Waterloo,  where  he  was  also  wounded.  On 
March  19,  at  Bishop's  Hall,  Romford,  aged  65,  Colonel  William  Hark  Wood 
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(Colonel  67th  Regt.),  son  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Lo^^kwood,  of  Dews  Hall,  Lamboame,  Essex, 
he  assumed  his  mother's  name  of  Wood  in  1837.    With  the  Coldstream  Quards 
he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Balaclava  and  Inkerman,  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 
On  March  22,  aged  76,  Alfred  Glint,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  and  subsequently  its  President,  chiefly  known  for  his  marine 
pictures.   He  was  son  of  George  Clint,  A.K.A.   On  March  23,  in  London,  Dowagar 
Visooantess  Barrington,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Ravensworth.    On  March  23, 
at  his  seat  near  Exeter,  aged  64,  Sir  Lawrenee  Palk,  fourth  baronet  and  first 
Baron  Haldon,  represented  South  Devon  as  a  Conservative  from  1854-68,  and 
East   Devon    from  1868-80,  when  he  was  created  a  peer.    On  March  25,  at 
Clcwer  House,  aged  71,  Honourable  Mrs.  Monsell,  the  daughter  of  the  late  8ir 
Edward  O'Brien,  of  Dromorland,  and  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Charles  MonscU. 
She  was  well  known  in  the  religious  world  as  the  first  Superior  of  the  Clewcr 
House  of  Mercy,  an  association  which  has  extended  itself  all  over  England,  to 
America,  and  to  India.    On  March  26,  in  Westminster,  aged  84,  Canon  Jennings, 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  Rector  of  St.  John's  parish,  and  a  Canon  of  the 
Abbey.  On  March  26,  in  London,  aged  77,  Edward  Fordham  Flower,  a  magistrate 
for  Warwickshire;  he  was  well  known  for  his  hospitalities  to  Shakespearean 
visitors  to  Stratford-on-Avon.    He  was  the  author  of  many  letters  and  pamphlets 
on  the  subjects  of  improved  road-making,  and  the  more  humane  treatment  of 
horses  by  the  abolition  of  curb-bits  and  bearing-reins.    On  March  26,  at  Cracow, 
aged  63,  The  Babbi  Sohreiber,  member  of  a  family  of  Pressburg,  in  Hongaiy,  in 
whom  the  dignity  of  Rabbi  was  almost  hereditary.    He  had  great  infinence  in 
the  Orthodox  Jewish  Community  all  over  Galicia,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Reichs- 
rath  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up  the  Manifesto  against  the  Jewish  Reform 
Party.  On  March  27,  at  Windsor  Castle,  aged  49,  John  Brown :  originally  one  of  the 
Balmoral  gillies  of  the  Prince  Consort,  he  eventually  became  the  Queen *s  personal 
attendant,  and  many  references  of  his  services  appear  in  the  Queen's  Journal.   The 
Court  Circular^  announcing  his  death,  described  him  as  **  an  honest,  faithful,  and 
devoted  follower,  a  trustworthy,  discreet,  and  straightforward  man,  and  possessed 
of  strong  sense,  he  filled  a  position  of  great  and  anxious  responsibility,  the  duties 
of  which  he  performed  with  such  constant  and  unceasing  care  as  to  secure  for 
himself  the  real  friendship  of  the  Queen."    On  March  28,  at  Darmstadt,  aged  77, 
Lorens  Diefenbaeh,  a  celebrated  philologist  and  lexicographer,  and  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.    On  March  29,  at  Buda  Pesth,  George  von  X^Jlath 
von  Szekhely,  President  of  the  Hungarian  Upper  House,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Royal  Court.,  and  President  of  the  Highest  Court  of  Appeal  (see  Chroni^e,  p.  13). 
On  March  30,  at  Scarborough,  aged  71,  Ctoneral  Edward  Seager,  L.B. ;  after  serving 
for  some  years  in  the  ranks,  in  1843  he  obtained  a  cometcy  in  the  8th  Hussars. 
He  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign,  and  became  Assistant  Militaiy  Secretary 
first  to  Lord  W.  Paulet,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Henry  Storks.   In  1858-59  he  served 
in  Central  India,  and  was  afterwards  employed  as  Inspecting  Officer  of  the 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  Forces  of  Great  Britain.    On  March  31,  at  Rome,  aged  72, 
Fietro  Franoese  Cardinal  Meglia,  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
created  a  Cardinal  Priest  by  Leo  XJII.  in  1879.    On  March  81,  Slizabefh  Suiaa 
Dowager  Lady  Colohester,  aged  83,  daughter  of  first  Lord  Ellenboroogh,  and 
widow  of  second  Lord  Colchester. 


APRIL. 


Visoonnt  Avonmore. — William  Charles 
Yel  verton,  fourth  Viscount  Avonmore  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1814. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Royal  Artillery,  with  which  branch 
he  served  with  distinction  in  the  New 
Zealand  and  Crimean  campaigns.  He 
received  a  medal  and  clasp  for  Inkerman, 
where  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
for  Sebastopol.  In  1857  he  married, 
in  Scotland,  Theresa,  daughter  of  Mr. 


Longworth,  of  Smcdley,  Lancashire; 
but  after  pn)tracted  litigation  and  many 
public  scandals  the  marriage  was  de- 
clared by  the  House  of  Lordb  (1864)  to 
have  been  null.  Meanwhile,  in  1858« 
he  married  Emily  Marianne,  daughter 
of  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Ashworth, 
K.C.B.,  and  relict  of  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  F.R.S.  In  deference  to  popular 
feeling.  Major  Yelverton  was  *'  suspend- 
ed from  all  military  duties  "  in  March 
1861,  and  was  subsequently  removed 
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from  the  effective  list  of  his  regimeixt ; 
and  although  the  final  verdict  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  given  in  his  favour, 
the  decision  of  the  military  authorities 
was  not  reversed.  He  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title  in  1870,  and  died  at  Biar- 
ritz on  the  1st  inst. 

Louis  Venillot  was  born  in  1813, 
in  the  Loiret,  where  his  father  was  a 
journeyman  cooper.  In  1818  the  la'ter 
came  to  Paris  and  opened  a  small  wine- 
shop ;  and  as  soon  as  his  son  had  reached 
the  age  of  13  placed  him  in  an  attor- 
ney's office,  where  he  speedily  showed 
his  literary  bent.  In  1832,  having  al- 
ready shown  his  powers,  Louis  Veuillot 
was  sent  to  Rouen  to  combat  the  pro- 
gress of  Republican  ideas  ;  but  after  a 
short  career,  involving  him  in  two  duels, 
it  was  found  expedient  to  transfer  the 
Government  champion  (he  was  then 
an  Orleanist)  to  P6rigueux,  where  he 
fought  two  more  duels.  In  1837  he 
was  removed  to  Paris  to  write  in  a 
ministerial  organ,  but  soon  transferred 
his  pen  to  tlie  service  of  the  doctrinaire 
liberal  organ  La  Paix.  In  1838  he 
visited  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
by  Gregory  XVI. ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  devoted  himself  to  writing 
hymns  and  religious  works.  When, 
four  years  later,  General  Bugeaud  was 
setting  out  on  his  Algerian  campaign, 
he  took  Veuillot  with  him  as  his  private 
secretary ;  but  after  a  short  stay  in 
that  country  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
occupied  a  post  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  It  was  from  this  period  that 
his  connection  with  religious  polemical 
controversy  may  be  dated.  He  had 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Union  rSligieuie^ 
of  which  he  soon  became  the  editor,  and 
promptly  involved  himself  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  University  authorities, 
which  led  to  his  being  imprisoned  for 
some  months,  although  the  cause  of  dis- 
pute was  merely  a  proposal  to  substitute 
the  later  Latin  poets  for  classical  autho- 
rity in  the  University  curriculum.  When 
the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out, Veuillot 
joined  with  Falloux  and  Montalembert 
in  welcoming  the  advent ;  but  before 
many  months  had  passed  he  was  found 
denouncing  it,  together  with  all  philo- 
sophers and  professors.  He  attacked 
the  Bishop  (who  refused  to  support  his 
crusade  against  the  classics)  with  such 
virulence  as  to  draw  down  the  censure 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris;  but,  on 
appealing  to  Rome,  his  proposals  re- 
ceived a  general  approval.  In  his  new 
organ,  the  Univers,  he  aimed  at  occu- 
pying a  position  independent  of  all 
episcopal    control,    and    devoted    his 


energy  to  destroying  the  last  remains 
of  freedom  retained  by  the  Galilean 
Church.  Bishop  D upanloup,  of  Orleans , 
and  several  others,  forbade  their  clergy 
to  read  the  Univers ;  but  for  a  long 
time  the  paper  exercised  an  influence 
hardly  less  than  the  Jesuit  party  in 
France.  The  events  of  1866  brought 
about  the  end  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  of  which  Veuillot  was  an 
ardent  defender ;  but  his  voice  had  been 
temporarily  silenced  by  the  suspension 
of  his  paper  for  two  years.  In  1867, 
on  its  reappearance,  he  defended  the 
dogma  of  Infallibility,  denouncing 
Fathers  Hyacinthe,  Gratry,  and  Dupan- 
loup,  and  in  a  brilliant  passage  of  arms 
with  the  last  named  he  was  supported 
by  the  Pope.  Throughout  the  sitting 
of  the  Vatican  council  he  remained  in 
Rome  carefully  watching  the  tactics  of 
the  French  Episcopacy,  and  denouncing 
all  attempts  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Galilean  Church.  After 
the  fall  of  the  French  Empire  his  news- 
paper was  constantly  getting  him  into 
trouble,  even  with  the  most  Conservative 
Cabinets.  In  1874  the  De  Broglie  Cabi- 
net suspended  the  paper  for  two  months 
for  publishing  a  pastoral  against  the 
German  Eulturkampf ;  and  a  few 
months  later  it  was  suspended  for  a 
fortnight  for  inciting  to  contempt  of 
foreign  governments.  In  1876  it  was 
fined  4,000  f rs.  for  personally  alluding 
to  a  shopkeeper  who  traded  on  Sundays. 
With  a  change  of  Popes,  however,  and 
with  the  movement  of  public  opinion  in 
France,  Veuillot's  position  changed,  and 
his  influence  both  for  good  and  for  evil 
waned.  During  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life  the  circulation  of  the  Univers 
greatly  declined.  His  protracted  illness, 
doubtless,  had  something  to  do  with 
this  falling  off;  but  Veuillot's  powers 
were  chiefly  fitted  for  keen  religious 
controversies,  of  which  the  din  had 
almost  died  away  long  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  7th 
inst. 

Thomas  Turner,  of  Hilliers,  Petworth, 
and  Harley  Street,  London,  who  died 
on  the  9th  inst.,  was  bom  in  1804,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1827,  he  was  second  wrangler 
and  senior  Smith's  prizeman.  In  1831 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  practised 
for  some  years  in  the  Chancery  Courts. 
He  was  long  and  widely  known  from  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  numerous 
objects  of  a  philanthropic  character. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  his 
connection  with  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Bishop 
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of  London's  fund,  the  l^Ectropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  from  the  commencement,  and 
the  treasurership  of  Gay's  Hospital, 
which  office  he  held  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  from  which  he  retired 
in  1876.  As  a  Middlesex  magistrate 
and  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental, in  the  year  1860,  in  bringing 
about  a  reformation  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  Houses  of  Correction  for  distinct 
classes  of  criminals,  instead  of  using 
them,  as  had  been  the  case  up  to  that 
time,  for  all  cases  of  convicted  prisoners, 
not  transports  or  convicts.  By  his  care- 
ful management  of  the  estates  of  Guy's 
Hospital  he  was  able  in  the  ye^ir  1 870 
to  add  a  wing  to  the  hospital  with 
acconmiodation  for  150  additional  beds. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell,  Bart.,  V.C.,  died 
at  Swallowfield  Park,  near  Beading  on 
the  14th  inst.  He  was  the  second  but 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Bussell,  by  Marie,  daughter  of  'M.  Mottel 
de  la  Fontaine,  Baron  Fieflfe,  of  Com- 
pi^gne,  and  bom  in  June  1826.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1843.  He  served  with  the  Grena- 
dier Guards  throughout  the  Eastern 
campaig^i  of  1854-55,  and  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaclava,  and 
Inkerman,  and  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Sebastopol.  For  his  personal  bravery 
before  Sebastopol  he  received  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  having,  as  recorded, "  offered 
to  dislodge  a  party  of  Bussians  from  the 
Sandbag  Battery  if  anyone  would  follow 
him.*'  Sir  Charles  Bussell  sat  in  the 
Conservative  interest  for  Berks  from 
July  1865  to  December  1868,  and  for 
Westminster  from  February  1874  till 
February  1882,  when  he  retired  on 
account  of  impaired  health. 

Professor  Frft&9oi8  Xareet.— Pro- 
fessor Francois  Marcet,  who  died  in 
London  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  an  advanced 
age,  although  English  by  birth,  was 
Swiss  by  adoption  and  family  connec- 
tion, and  had  been  a  member  of  its 
Legislature  and  Government.  His 
aclnevements  in  the  realm  of  science 
were  numerous  and  noteworthy,  and 
procured  for  him  the  membership  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  England.  Some 
of  his  discoveries,  especisdly  those  con- 
cerning the  boiling-point  of  water,  the 
determination,  by  freezing,  of  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  solids,  and,  above  all,  his 
observations  at  Pregny,  near  Geneva,  on 
the  increase  of  temperature  of  artesian 
wells,  have  played  an  im^rtant  part  in 
the  elaboration  of  some  important  cos- ' 


mologic  theories.  In  conjunction  with 
Do  Candolle  he  made  a  series  of  re- 
searches in  vegetable  physiology  and 
the  action  of  poison  on  pkmts,  and  forty 
years  ago  his  "Manuel  de  Ph3rsiqne 
E16mentaire  "  ranked  amongst  the  best 
scientific  text-books  of  the  period.  Be- 
sides being  a  8iM>ant,  Marcet  waa  also 
an  ardent  politician.  He  s^red  on  the 
patriot  side  in  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  1866,  when  Crete  rose 
against  its  Ottoman  masters,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  a  com- 
mit tee  formed  at  Geneva  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  Cretan  refugees  who 
had  fled  to  Athens  and  the  Plraens.  In 
London  he  was  closely  connected  with 
the  management  of  University  College, 
where  he  rendered  important  services. 

William  Farr,  X.D.,  C.B.,  D.O.L.~ 

Dr.  William  Farr  was  bom  in  1807,  at 
Henley,  in  Shropshire;  was  edncated 
at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. His  first  active  duties  were  as 
house  surgeon  to  the  Shrewsbury  Infir- 
mary ;  but  after  a  short  time  he  re- 
turned to  Loudon,  where  he  cultivated 
the  practice  and  teaching  of  medicine. 
In  1835  he  undertook  the  editorship 
of  the  "  Medical  Aimual,"  which  he 
retained  until  1839.  In  addition,  he 
was  author  of  a  *'  History  of  the  Medi- 
cal Profession,"  <*  Statistics  of  Insa- 
nitj',"  and  an  article  on  "  Vital  Statis- 
tics" in  McCulloch's  Dictionary,  Sec 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  Compiler  of 
Abstracts  in  the  Begistrar-Geneial*8 
Office,  where  he  organised  the  statis- 
tical department,  of  which  he  was  made 
superintendent.  In  this  capacity  he 
assisted  in  taking  the  census  in  1851, 
1861,  and  1871,  and  was  sent  by  the 
Government  to  attend  statistical  con- 
gresses on  the  Continent.  He  was 
author  of  a  largo  number  of  contribn- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  the  cholera 
epidemic,  of  an  International  Standard 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.,  and  con- 
structed the  English  Life  Tables,  with 
value  of  annuities. 

He  died  on  April  14,  at  his  residence, 
Portsdown  Boad,  Maida  Yale,  aged 
75. 

Duke  Charles  of  Parma.  —  Duke 
Charles  11.,  Louis  de  Bonrbon,  Infanta 
of  Spain,  the  son  of  Maria  Looisa, 
daughter  of  Charles  lY.,  King  of  Spain, 
and  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Btmiia, 
was  bom  December  22, 1798 ;  sncceeded, 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  the  Dnclnr 
of  Lucca,  in  1824.  In  1847  he. ceded 
that  duchy  to  Tu8<»ny,  and  in  the 
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year  succeeded  Maria  Louisa,  the  wadow 
of  Napoleon,  as  Duke  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza.  Within  a  few  months  troubles 
broke  out  in  Northern  Italy.  The  Duke 
of  Parma  hoped  by  establishing  a  re- 
gency (March  20,  1848)  to  avert  the 
blow ;  but  three  weeks  later  (April  9), 
a  provisional  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  Duke  fled.  A  year  later 
he  published  from  Weistrop,  in  Saxony, 
his  formal  abdication  in  fieivour  of  his 
son.  Subsequently  he  resided  abroad, 
under  the  name  of  Count  de  Villafranca, 
and  died  at  Nice,  April  17,  aged  83.  His 
son,  in  whose  favour  he  abdicated,  died 
in  1854,  and  his  grandson,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  duchy,  was  dispossessed 
in  1859,  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
North  Italian  kingdom.  The  Duke 
Charies  II.  had,  in  1820,  married  a 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  King 
of  Italy. 

Jules  Sandean.  —  Leonard- Sil vain, 
Jules  Sandeau,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  was  bom  at  Aubrisson,  in 
1811,  and  came  to  Paris  at  an  early  age 
to  study  law.  His  relations  with  Ma- 
dame Dudevant,  who  subsequently  took 
half  of  his  name,  drew  him  towards 
literature,  and  together,  in  1831,  they 
published  "  Rose  et  Blanche,"  a  novel, 
subsequently  classified  amongst  those 
of  George  Sand.  During  his  career 
he  published  a  number  of  tales  and 
romances,  of  which  the  most  interest- 
ing were  "Catherine"  (1845)  ;  "  Mdlle. 
de  la  Seigli5re"(1848);  "La  Maison 
de  Penarvan"  (1858);  and  "  Jean  de 
Thommeray  "  (1873),  the  greater  part 
of  the  later  ones  appearing  in  the  Mevit^ 
des  Deux  Mondes.  In  1853  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Bib- 
lioth6que  Mazarin;  in  1858  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy,  and 
in  the  year  following  librarian  of  the 
Palace  of  St.-Cloud.  A  number  of  his 
stories  were  adapted  for  stage  repre- 
sentation, and  many  were  played  at 
the  Th6atre  Fran^ais ;  but  his  greatest 
success  was  "  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,** 
written  in  connection  with  M.  Emile 
Augier,  and  produced  at  the  Gjrmnase 
in  1854.  Jules  Sandeau  died  at  Paris, 
on  April  24,  aged  72. 


Hermann  Sehulie-Dolitzsoli  waH  borii 
at  Delitzsch,  in  Saxony «  in  1808,  and 
commenced  at  Leipsic  his  legal  studies, 
which  he  completed  at  Halle.  He 
speedily  obtained  lucrative  appoint- 
ments in  the  Saxon  Law  Courts,  holding 
the  posts  of  auditor  and,  subsequently, 
of  assessor;  but  he  soon  devoted  his 
time  to  the  study  of  philosophical  and 
economical  problems,  and  he  especially 
devoted  himself  to  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  in  Saxony.  In  1848, 
when  the  Bevolution  broke  out,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Beriin  Assembly  as  deputy 
from  his  native  town,  and  was  forthwith 
nominated  president  of  a  committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  wants  of  the  working 
claisses.  This  work,  commenced  under 
revolutionary  impulse,  was  steadily  pur- 
sued by  Schulze-Delitzsch  in  spite  of 
the  strongest  opposition  and  prejudice ; 
and  in  1866 he  had  drawn  around  him  up- 
wards of  1,600  workmen's  associations, 
scattered  throughout  Germany,  all  recog- 
nising the  principles  of  self-reliance,  and 
People*s  Savings  Banks,  which  he  incul- 
cated. His  influence  spread  to  Belgium, 
North  Italy,  and  even  to  France,  where, 
in  1867,  he  was  named  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  economic  section  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  In  1861  he  had 
been  elected  as  the  popular  member  for 
Berlin ;  and  he  continued  to  represent 
the  same  constituency  in  North  German 
Parliament  and  in  the  Beichstag.  Both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  press  he  advo- 
cated his  special  views  without  fear  of 
the  disfavour  which  they  provoked  from 
the  officials ;  and  he  was  not  the  less 
vehement  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
theories  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  whose 
State  Socialism  he  denounced  in  spite 
of  Prince  Bismarck's  supposed  approval. 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  had  retired  from  an  active 
part  in  x>olitlcs,  and  died  at  Berlin  on 
the  29th  Inst.,  in  his  75th  year.  His 
principal  writings  are  "Das  Associa- 
tionsbuch"  (1862),  "Die  Arbeiter- 
kassen,"  &c.  (1863),  "Die  Vorschuss- 
und  Creditvereine  als  Volksbanken  *• 
(1867) — a  work  which  has  run  through 
numerous  editions — "  Eapitel  zu  einem 
deutschenArbeiterkatechismus  "(1873), 
&c. 


In  this  month  may  be  noted :— On  April  9,  Commander  Bobert  Amyett  Kewmaa, 
B.N.,  aged  90.  The  last  surviving  officer  of  the  Flying  Squadron  of  the  Trafalgar 
Fleet,  he  also  shared  in  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  and  served  in  America.  At 
New  York,  on  April  2,  aged  91,  Peter  Cooper.  The  founder  of  the  widely-known 
Cooper  Institute  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,  he  began  life  in  the  gloe 
and  isinglass  business,  subsequently  erecting  ironworks,  where  the  first  American 
locomotive  engine  was  constructed.  At  Basle,  on  April  3,  aged  82,  Br.  Ziegler^ 
long  known  for  his  numerous  and  remarkable  works  on  cartography.  He  was  • 
doctor  in  philodophy  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  an  honorary  citizen  of  Basle, 
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to  which  city  he  presented  his  magninccnt  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  maps. 
On  April  4,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  aged  59,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Oeorge  DeAS 
Pitt,  C.B.  In  1859  he  raised,  organised,  and  trained  the  Victorian  Volunteer  Force. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  New  Zealand,  in  1863,  he  was,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lieut.-General  Sir  Duncan  Cameron,  commissioned  by  the  Colonial  Govem- 
ment  to  raise  local  corps,  and  in  a  very  short  time  succeeded  in  raising  upwards 
of  2,000  men,  for  which  service  he  was  promoted  to  an  unattached  majority.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Crown  Jewels,  On  April  7,  at  London,  aged 
73,  Sir  Oeorge  Alfred  Amey,  youngest  son  of  William  Amey,  Esq.,  of  The  Close, 
Salisbury,  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  1829.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1837,  and  for 
some  years  went  the  Western  Circuit.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  1862  a  knighthood  was  conferred 
upon  him.  On  April  12,  at  Ugbrookc  Park,  Chudleigh,  aged  56,  Xigor-Oenaral 
the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hugh  Clifford,  V.C,  C.B.,  E.C.M.O.,  the  son  of  the  seventh 
Baron  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  In  1848  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Boem  Plaats. 
He  served  in  tlie  Kaffir  war  of  1852-53,  and  took  part  in  the  Eastern  campaign 
of  1854-55  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  BuUer.  He  was  appointed  assistant  quarter- 
master-general to  the  Chinese  expedition  in  March  1857,  and  was  present  at  the 
operations  before  Canton.  He  also  took  part  in  the  Zulu  war.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  married,  in  1857,  Josephine,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Antice,  of  Madeley  Wood,  Salop.  On  April  12,  at  Cannes, aged  25,  the 
Arohducheis  Marie  Antoinette,  daugliter  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Tuscany ;  succeeded 
Christina,  Queen  of  Spain,  as  abbess  of  the  Chapter  of  Noble  Ladies  of  Prague ;  the 
author  of  some  poetical  works,  published  under  her  own  name.  On  April  13,  at 
Greenfield,  Maidenhead,  aged  67,  Bear-Admiral  Henry  William  Hire,  C.B.  Entering 
the  navy  in  1830,  he  served  in  the  Tagus  during  the  Civil  War.  During  the  Crimean 
War  he  was  1st  lieutenant  of  the  FHry,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  Alger  in 
the  Black  Sea,  whilst  at  intervals  he  served  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  In 
1860  he  commanded  a  division  of  rocket  boats  at  the  capture  of  the  Peiko  Forts. 
He  subsequently  was  in  command  of  the  troopships  Urgent  and  Orontes.  On 
April  14,  at  Funchal,  Madeira,  James  Talbot,  seventh  Baron  Talbot  of  Malahide, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  created  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1856.  He  was 
fellow  of  many  learned  and  antiquarian  societies.  On  April  14,  in  South  Andley 
Street,  aged  50,  Hon.  Mrs.  Stonor,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  widow  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Stonor,  second  son  and  heir  of 
Lord  Camoys.  She  had  been  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
since  the  latter's  arrival  in  1863.  On  April  15,  at  Schwerin,  Friederich  Frans  II., 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Prince  of  the  Wends ;  distinguished  himself 
during  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  On  April  16,  aged  64,  Migor-Gtoneral  H.  O.  D. 
Scott,  C.B.,  F.B.S.  Educated  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich,  he  passed  into 
the  Royal  Engineers,  and  subsequently  became  an  examiner  at  the  Military 
Academy  of  Woolwich.  Retiring  from  the  army  in  1871,  he  became  director  of 
buildings  at  South  Kensington,  and  architect  to  the  Royal  Schools  of  Scienoe  there, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  had  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Exhibition.  On  April  16,  at  Netting  Hill,  aged  92,  Colonel 
Joseph  Simmons,  C.B.  First  sending  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 
34th  Regiment,  he  became  an  officer  of  the  23rd.  From  1811  to  1814  he  was  with 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  taking  part  in  the  Battle  of  Yittoria  and  other  engagements. 
With  the  41st  Regiment  he  served  throughout  the  Burmese  War,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Afghanistan  in  1842,  taking  part  in  all  the  principal  events.  On  April 
16,  at  Bath,  aged  62,  Very  Bey.  James  Bobert  Sweeney,  Titular  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  and  Provincial  of  the  English  Beneilictines.  Bom  in  India  in  1821,  and 
educated  at  St.  Gregory*s  College,  Downside,  near  Bath,  of  which  he  became  snc- 
cessivcly  a  professor,  sub-prior,  and  prior.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  to  preside  over  the  new  Abbey  of  St.  Michael's,  at  Belmont,  near  Herefoi^, 
then  lately  founded  by  Mr.  Wegg-Prosser.  He  held  that  post  until  1862,  when 
he  was  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  acted  as  missionary  rector  of  St.  John's  Church 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  lie  enjoyed  also  the  titular  dignity  of  Prior  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Gloucester.  On  April  17,  at  Rayner's  Park,  Bucks.,  aged  67,  Sir  Philip  Boss, 
Bart.,  son  of  William  Rose,  of  High  Wycombe,  of  the  Indie n  medical  service, 
admitted  a  solicitor  in  1836,  and  subsequently  partner  in  the  firm  of  Baxter,  Rose, 
Norton,  8c  Co.  He  was  for  several  years  legal  adviser  to  the  Conservative  party, 
was  appointed  County  Courts'  Treasurer  (Derbyshire)  in  1858,  and  received  a 
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baronetcy  from  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1874.    On  April  18,  at  Shaner  Castle,  Co.  Antrim, 
aged  69,  SeT.  William  0*Neill,  first  Baion  O'Neill;  the  representative  of  the 
earldom  of  O'Neill,  created  in  1800,  and  a  barony  and  viscounty,  created  in  1798 
and  1795  respectively,  all  of  which  titles  became  extinct  in  1856 ;  a  fresh  barony 
was  granted  in  1868.    On  April  18,  at  Wimbledon,  aged  80,  Sir  Edwin  Pearson, 
F.E.S.    Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1825,  M.A.  1828).    Vice- 
president  of  the  Institut  d'Afrique  of  France.    He  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood in  1836,  when  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Teomen  of  the  Guard.    On  April 
19,  at  Twickenham,  aged  66,  Hon.  Edward  Xorrii  Brskine,  C.B.,  son  of  the  second 
Lord  Erskine ;  married  in  1847  the  relict  of  Andrew  Loughman,  Esq.    He  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  L^;ation  at  Florence  in  1852,  transferred  to  Washington 
1858,  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople  1860,  envoy  to  the  King  of  the  Hellenes 
1864,  minister  at  Stockholm  1872;  retired  1881;  created  C.B.  1873.     On  April 
19,  at  Naples,  aged  54,  ICi^or-Oeneral  William  Wigram  Barry,  C.B.    He  entered 
the  army  in  1846,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1854  -55,  including  the  battles 
of  Alma,  Balaclava,  and  Inkerman,  and  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol.   He  served 
also  in  India  in  1857-58,  being  present  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  battle  of 
Cawnpore,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow.    In  1860  he  went  with  the 
expedition  to  China,  and  was  present  at  Sinho,  Tanku,  the  capture  of  the  Tanku 
forts,  and  the  capture  of  Pekin.    On  April  20,  at  Brighton,  aged  60,  Bight  Bev. 
0.  B.  Maokamess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Arg}'ll  and  the  Isles,  son  of  John  Mackamess, 
a  West  Indian  merchant.    Bom  in  London  1823 ;  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxon.,  graduated  B.A.  1845,  M.A.  1848 ;  ordained  deacon  1846 ;  Fellow  of  St. 
Columba  1848,  and  Fellow  of  St.  Nicholas  Lancing  1866 ;  vicar  of  Ham,  Stafford- 
shire, 1854-74,  when  he  was  elected  second  Bishop  of  Aigyll.     On  April  20,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  aged  30,  Teresa  FetroTna  Bemanofbkajra,  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg. 
On  April  21,  at  Berlin,  aged  78,  Professor  Peters,  a  celebrated  zoologist,  who  spent 
several  years  in  examining  the  fauna  of  Madagascar  and  Mozambique.    On  April 
21,  at  Constantinople,  of  typhoid  fever,  aged  56,  Edward  Caialet,  of  Fairlawn, 
Kent;  descendant  of  a  Lang^edoc  family  which  came  over  to  England  at  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Long  one  of  the  leading  merchants  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  settled  in  Kent  in  1872,  where  he  made  his  presence  beneficially 
felt.    In  1880  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Mid-Kent  in  the  Liberal  interest.    He 
was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  Bi-metallism  and  its  connection  with 
commerce,  the  repeal  of  the  extraordinary  tithe,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley  railway.    On  April  23,  at  Paris,  aged  82,  Michel  Masson, 
successively  a  dancer,  a  waiter,  a  shopman,  a  journeyman  lapidary,  and  a  journalist. 
At  29  he  became  a  novelist  and  dramatist ;  and  late  in  life  he  studied  Chinese, 
leaving  behind  him  a  voluminous  Franco-Chinese  dictionary  in  manuscript;  at 
his  death  he  was  doyen  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Gtens  de  Lettres.    On  April  23,  at  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  ag^  81,  Sir  Thomas  Howell,  formerly  Director  of  Contracts  at 
the  War  Office  ;  he  was  bom  in  1802,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.    He 
was  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Hayter  k.  Howell,  whose  exertions  during 
the  Russian  war  were  often  mentioned  with  commendation  in  Parliament.    In 
June  1855,  Lord  Panmure,  resolving  to  place  a  commercial  man  of  known  ability 
and  probity  at  the  head  of  the  Army  Contract  business,  selected  Mr.  Howell  for 
the  purpose.    He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  advantage  to  the 
Government  until  age  and  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  in  November 
1874.    He  married,  in  1824,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Pizzey.    On 
April  25,  at  Newmarket,  aged  79,  Prinee  Batthyany.    Belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  of  Hungaiy,  he  had  long  been  a  resident  in  England,  and 
for  forty-five  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the  English  turf.    He  died 
suddenly  on  the  course  whilst  watching  the  races.    On  April  25,  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  aged  78,  William  Leighton  Leitoh,  Vice-president  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours.    He  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  and  found  the  work  of  a 
lawyer's  office  so  uncongenial  that  he  took  emplo3rment  first  as  a  sign-painter  and 
decorator,  and  afterwards  as  a  scene-painter,  in  conjunction  with  David  Roberts 
and  Clarkson  Stansfield.    After  five  years'  study  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  this 
country,  contributing  many  pictures  to  the  Boyal  Academy  and  other  exhibitions. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  highly  appreciated,  having  given  lessons  to  the  Queen  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family.    On  April  25,  at  Hammersmith,  aged 
79,  Xiss  Frances  Beynolds.    She  was  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  S.  D.  Reynolds, 
the  celebrated  mezzotint  engraver  and  water-colour  painter,  and  in  early  life  was 
herself  a  miniature  and  water-colour  painter.    On  April  26,  at  Nazing  Park,  Essex, 
aged  84,  Colonel  George  Palmer,  for  many  years  Lieutenant -Colonel  Commandant 
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of  the  Essex  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  He  had  been  in  early  life  ooimected  with  mer- 
cantile affairs.  As  a  verderer  of  Epping  Forest  he  actively  asaeited  the  lif^biU 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  unenclosed  soil.  On  April  28,  at  the  Rectory  Black  Toc<- 
rington,  aged  88,  Bey.  John  Sostell,  previously  rector  of  Swymbridge  (Devon)  fram 
1832.  He  was  well  known  in  the  West  of  England  as  the  **  Hunting  Fazaoii,'*  end 
for  the  interest  he  showed  in  keeping  up  wild-deer  hunting  on  Ezmoor.  On  Aptfl 
30,  aged  92,  Admiral  Frederick  Edward  Vernon  Hareovrt,  son  of  the  late  Aich- 
bishop  of  York.    He  entered  the  navy  in  1810,  retiring  in  1849, 
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Very  Rev.  George  Henry  Connor, 

the  eldest  son  of  George  Connor,  a 
Master  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery, 
was  bom  in  1822  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1845.  In  1846  he 
was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  and  was  admitted  to 
priest's  orders  in  the  following  year  by 
Dr.  Kaye,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  His 
curacies  were  all  in  the  South  of 
England;  and  in  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  vicar  of  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  some  time  previously  he 
had  been  minister  of  a  Chapel  of  Ease, 
Newport  being  then  attached  to  Caris- 
brooke.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Catherine  Maud,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Wallington,of  Kent  House,  South- 
sea.  His  preferments  were  numerous, 
but  for  the  most  part  honorary.  He 
was  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen 
( 1 872),  and  afterwards  Chaplain  in  ordin- 
ary (1874) ;  Chaplain  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  Carisbrooke  Castle 
(1875)  ;  honorary  Canon  of  Winchester, 
(1877);  and  Commissary  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1879). 
His  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of 
Windsor  (1882)  on  the  death  of  Dean 
Wellesley  was  wholly  unexpected,  and 
during  the  few  months  he  held  the 
office  his  health  was  so  delicate  as  to 
prevent  him  justifying  the  choice  which 
was  said  to  be  due  to  the  Queen's  per- 
sonal intervention.  He  died  at  the 
Deanery,  Windsor  Castle,  on  May  1, 
aged  61. 

Hon.  Sir  John  O'Shanauy,  X.C.X.O., 
who  died  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  on 
May  6,  aged  65,  was  a  son  of  the  late 
^Ir.  Denis  O'ShanaBsy,  of  Tipperary, 
bom  in  the  year  1818.  He  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  Australia  soon  after  the 
first  settlement  of  Port  Phillip,  and  was 
subsequently  identified  with  the  colon- 
isation and  government  of  tbe  colony 
of  Victoria.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
municipal  government  at  Melbourne, 
nnd  was  elected  a  member  of  the  finjt 
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Legislative  Council  there.  He  was  one 
of  the  framers  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution of  the  Ck)lony  of  Victoria;  he 
formed  three  administrations  mider  it, 
and  was  Prime  Minister  of  each.  Since 
1858  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  at  Melbourne.  He 
was  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  1858,  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and 
on  his  departure  for  England  in  1866  a 
service  of  plate,  of  the  valne  of  l.SOOi.. 
was  presented  to  him  by  general  sub- 
scription, in  recognition  of  his  serTioe 
to  the  colony  of  Victoria.  He  was 
nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  1870^ 
and  promoted  to  a  Knight  C^nunaadw- 
ship  in  1874.  Sir  John  OlShanasqr 
married,  in  1839,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Matthias  McDonnell,  of  Thnries, 
county  Tipperary. 

Lord  Jufltiee  Deasy.—The  Big^t 
Hon.  Bichard  Deasy  was  bom  in  1819, 
and  was  second  son  of  Mr.  Bidkazd 
Deasy,  of  ClonakHty,  county  Oork.  He 
was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  BnhUn, 
where  he  graduated  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1835.  In  1849  he  was  made 
a  junior  counsel.  His  learning  and 
ability  made  him  a  fit  object  of  promo- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  he  was  of  the 
same  creed  as  the  mass  of  the  peqole 
was  an  additional  motive  for  his  ad- 
vancement by  the  Liberal  Government. 
In  1855  he  was  returned  to  Padiament 
as  representative  of  his  native  county, 
and  left  his  mark  upon  the  Statnte-boo^ 
in  a  laudable  effort  to  settle  the  land 
question  in  Ireland  by  an  Act  of  Pariii^ 
ment  which  made  contract  the  basis 
of  the  future  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  His  expectations  with 
respect  to  that  Act,  which  made  pro- 
vision for  releasing  property  from  the 
rigid  trammels  which  bound  it,  wen 
not  realised.  The  Act  became  praotl- 
cally  little  more  than  a  dead  lett«r,  and 
he  lived  to  see  the  principle  wfaksh  ha 
had  advocated  set  aside  fy  the  Legia- 
lature  which  had  establiiahed  it    In 
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1868  he  became  third  8er}eant-at-law,  a 
position  which  at  the  Irish  Bar  is  of 
considerable  dignity  and  importance. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General,  and  on  the  elevation  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Fitzgerald,  afterwards  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
to  the  Bench,  he  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Attorney-General  in  1860.  In  1861,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  late  Baron  Greene, 
he  was  made  a  baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  in  1878  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  his 
eminent  qualifications  for  the  position 
being  universally  admitted.  He  died  at 
his  residence  in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin, 
on  May  6,  aged  70. 

Sir  Thomai  Tjrringham  Bernard, 
Bart.,  of  Winchanden  Priory,  Bucks, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Scrope 
Bernard  (4th  Bart.),  sometime  M.P.  for 
St.  Ives,  and  afterwards  for  Aylesbury, 
and  Under-Secretaiy  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  after  his  marriage 
(1811)  with  Harriet,  heiress  of  WiUiam 
MorUmd  of  Lee,  Kent,  had  taken  her 
name.  His  eldest  son  William,  bom  in 
1786,  died  in  1820  at  Caen ;  the  second 
son,  bom  in  1787,  died  an  infant,  and 
the  third,  Francis,  succeeded  in  1889  to 
the  baronetcy,  discontinued  the  name 
of  Morland,  and  died  unmarried  in  1876. 
The  fourth  son,  Thomas  l^ringham, 
was  bom  in  1791,  and  was  successively 
a  scholar  at  Westminster,  Harrow,  and 
Eton ;  at  Harrow  sharing  Byron's  bed- 
room at  Dr.  Drury's,  and  at  Eton  being 
the  schoolmate  of  Shelley.  From  Eton 
he  went  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  with 
which  his  family  had  been  connected 
for  many  generations.  From  the 
window  of  his  father's  house  in  Abing- 
don Street  he  saw  Mr.  Perceval  w^ 
past  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
day  of  his  assassination,  and  he  dined 
with  the  Guards  at  Brussels  on  the  eve 
of  their  departure  for  Waterloo.  He 
was  for  many  years  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Bucks  Yeomanry,  and  represented 
Aylesbury  in  the  Conservative  interest 
from  1867  to  1866.  He  enjoyed  ex- 
cellent health,  and  was  vigorous  in 
mind  and  body  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  May  8,  at  7  Carlyle  Square, 
Chelsea,  at  the  age  of  91.  He  was 
three  times  married:  first  in  1819  to 
Sophia  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
David  William,  of  Bose  Hall,  Herts, 
and  Clifford  Court,  Hereford ;  secondly 
in  1840,  Martha  Louisa,  second  daughter 
of  William  Minshull,  Esq. ;  and  thirdly 
in  1864,  to  Ellen,  widow  of  Henry 
Elwes,  Esq.,  of  Marchan  Park,  Bucks. 
The  last  two  wives  left  no  issue,  and  of 
the  four  children  of  the  first  wife  the 


I  sons  predeceased  their  father,  ax>d  the 
baronetcy  consequently  became  extinct. 

Edward  Titigerald  was  bom  on 
March  81, 1809,  at  Bredfield,  in  Suffolk, 
where  the  Rev.  (George  Crabbe,  the 
poet's  eldest  son,  was  afterwards  rector. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  under  Dr. 
Malkin,  and  in  1826  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  the  usual  course  in  1830. 
Among  his  schoolfellows  were  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  William  Bodham 
Donne,  and  James  Spedding.  At  Cam- 
bridge he  first  met  Thackeray,  Tenny- 
son, and  many  others,  with  whom  the 
acquaintance  begun  in  college  ripened 
into  a  lifelong  friendship.  It  was 
Thackeray  who  first  brought  him  to 
know  Carlyle,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  writing  the  Cromwell  memoirs ;  and 
at  Chels^,  one  evening,  the  conversa- 
tion turning  npon  Naseby  Field,  which 
at  that  time  belonged  to  his  father,  he 
was  able  to  save  the  historian  from 
going  completely  astray  in  his  account 
of  the  battle.  Circumstances  so  far 
favoured  his  natural  inclination  that  it 
was  never  necessary  for  him  to  adopt 
any  profession,  and  he  was  able,  while 
living  a  life  of  great  simplicity  and  in 
later  years  of  retirement,  to  indulge  to 
the  fiall  his  love  for  literature  and 
art.  For  the  northern  races  and  their 
languages  he  had  but  little  liking ;  all 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  warm 
and  passionate  south,  to  which  he 
thought  his  Irish  blood  made  him  akin. 
Hence  Calderon  and  Cervantes  were  to 
him  constant  companions,  and  no  year 
passed  but  he  read  and  re-read  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne  and  the  Letters 
of  Madame  de  S6vign6.  With  his 
strong  literary  taste  was  combined  a 
literaiy  faculty  so  remarkable  that 
nothing  but  his  absolute  indifference 
to  fame  and  dislike  of  publicity  could 
have  prevented  him  from  taking  rank 
among  the  first  writers  of  his  time. 
He  rather  preferred  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  the  thoughts  of  others  than 
the  prophet  of  his  own.  Hence,  most 
that  he  wrote  took  the  fomi  of  trans- 
lation, or,  as  it  might  more  properly  be 
called,  transfusion,  for  no  translations 
were  ever  so  much  like  originals. 
Such  were  the  "  Six  Dramas"  of  Cal- 
deron, published  in  1863,  probably  the 
only  book  to  which  he  put  his  name. 
An  unfavourable  review  caused  him  to 
withdraw  it  from  circulation,  and  no 
doubt  prevented  him  from  ever  issuing, 
except  to  a  few  personal  friends,  his 
renderings  of  **  La  Vida  es  Suefto,"  and 
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'*  EI  M6gico  Pxodigioso."  **  Agamem- 
non, a  tragedy  taken  from  ^schylus,** 
was  also  anonymous,  and  at  first  in- 
tended only  for  a  few  friendly  hands  ; 
so,  too,  were  his  translations  from  Omar 
Khayy&m  and  of  the  "  Sal^m&n  and 
Abs^  "  of  J&ml.  To  a  small  volume  of 
extracts  which  he  caUed  "  Polonius, 
a  collection  of  Wise  Saws  and  Modem 
Instances,"  he  added  a  preface  full  of 
subtle  and  delicate  humour,  but  with 
no  hint  of  his  name.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  completed  a  version  of 
the  "  (Edipus  Tyrannus  "  and  **  (Edipus 
Colonaeus  '*  of  Sophocles,  which  had  been 
lying  by  him  for  some  years.  This  was 
printed,  but  only  one  copy  was  given 
to  a  friend  in  this  country,  and  that 
under  bond  of  strictest  secrecy.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Fitzgerald  lived  at 
Boulge,  a  small  village  near  Wood- 
bridge,  where  he  now  lies  buried,  but 
latterly  he  had  lived  in  Woodbridge 
itself,  where  he  died  on  May  14. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  McNeill, 
F  Jt.8.,  C.C.B.,  third  son  of  John  McNeill, 
of  Colonsay,  was  bom  at  Colonsay  in 
1796.  Educ4itedat  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1815,  and 
entered  the  Bombay  Medical  Service 
in  1816.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Persia ; 
in  1834,  Secretary  of  Legation ;  and  from 
1836,  when  he  retired  from  the  medical 
service,  to  1842,  he  was  IWtish  Minister 
at  Teheran.  In  1819  he  had  married 
Innes,  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Bobinson, 
of  Clermiston,  Midlothian ;  secondly,  in 
1823,  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1868, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  a  banker ; 
and  thirdly,  in  1870,  Lady  Emma 
Campbell,  only  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
ArgylL  On  liis  return  to  Scotland  in 
1845  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  subsequently  being  chair- 
man, a  post  which  he  held  till  1868. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Panmure,  with  the  late  Sir  A.  TuUoch, 
Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  breakdown  of  the  Commissariat  De- 
partment of  the  Crimean  Army.  Until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death  he  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  the  political 
questions  of  the  day.  His  vivid  remi- 
niscences of  his  past  and  distinguished 
life  were  as  interesting  as  they  were 
historically  valuable,  as  there  were  few 
of  the  eminent  characters  at  home  or 
abroad  who  had  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  world's  history  during  the 
last  sixty  years  with  whom  he  was  not 
on  intimate  terms.  He  died  at  Cannes, 
on  May  17,  in  his  88th  year. 


William  Ohambtn,  LU>.,  thd  elder 
but  survivor  of  the  twobrothen  who 
originated  the  Journal  that  bean  their 
name,  died  in  Edinburgh  on  May  20,  at 
the  age  of  88     He  was  bom  in  reeUea 
on  April  16, 1800.    At  the  age  of  14 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh,  and  for  some  years  had  to 
find  himself  in    board   and    lodgings 
with  At  a  week,  a  revenue  which  left- 
him  about  3J<^.  a  day  for  food.     At 
the    end    of    his    apprenticeship    in 
1819  he  commenced  business  with  a 
capital  equal  to  a  week's  wages — ^tbat 
is  to  say,  5«.     He  was  so  fortunate, 
however,  as  to  find  a  London  book- 
seller who  advanced  him  a  stock  of 
books  to  the    extent  of    102.      After 
some   time  the   idea   of   becoming  a 
printer  occurred  to  him,  and  he  par- 
chased  a  broken-down  old  press  and 
some  type  for  8Z.     With  this  CHPP^ 
ratus  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  **  The 
Songs  of  Robert  Boms,**  whidi  he  bound 
with  his  own  hands,  and  by  which 
he  cleared  SI,     He  then  bought  fredi 
type,  and  started  a  periodical  which  he 
called  The  Xaleidoioope,  and  which  was 
chiefly  written  by  his  brother  Bobert. 
But  this  failed,  and  for  a  while  he  had 
to  stick  to  job-printing.    He  mentions 
that  when  he  wanted  luger  letters  than 
he  possessed,  in  order  to   display  a 
poster,  he  used  to  cut  them  hiniself 
with  his  penknife.    However,  little  by 
little  the  brothers  improved  their  ch> 
cumstances,  and  at  last,  on  Febroaiy  4 
(1832),  they  issued  the  first  nnmber  of 
Chambers*   Hdinbtirgh  Jowmal,     TUs 
was  six  weeks  before  the  Pentw  Mm§af 
zine  made  its  appearance,  and  thus  it  is 
to  them  that  we  honour  belonn  of 
having  originated  the  pure  and  iRmole- 
some  cheap  literature  which  has  rinoe 
covered  the  land  like  a  flood.    What  is 
more,  their  venture  survived  and  floa* 
rished  in  the  face  of  the  vast  competi- 
tion which  later  smrang  up  aroona  it ; 
whereas  both  the  iVmiy  and  Satmrdtut 
have  after  a  time  collapsed,  and  axe  au 
but  forgotten.    With  uie  appearance  of 
their  Journal  the  romance  of  the  bro- 
thers' life  may  be  said  to  have  ended ; 
and  thenceforth  Uieir  career  was  one  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity.    Their  paUi- 
cations  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
recapitulation  here.    The  most  memor- 
able besides  the  Journal    were  their 
**  CyclopsBdia  of   English  Litexataxe,** 
the  "  Information  for  the  People,**  and 
their  "  Miscellany  of  Usefnl  and  Entex^ 
taining  Tracts,"  followed  by  their  **  Pa- 
pers for  the  People."  The  list  of  witters 
who  have  lent  aid  to  the  pabUoatiopa  of 
the  Bdinbuigh  house  indades  a  Imxge 
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proportion  of  the  best  literary  names  of 
the  last  half-century;  but  wider  still 
was  their  circle  of  literary  friends.  In 
1866  Mr.  Chambers  was  elected  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  four  years,  and  inaugurated 
extensive  sanitary  improvements  in  the 
city.  Moreover,  it  was  while  Dr.  Cham- 
bers was  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  that 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  restoring  St. 
Giles's  Cathedral,  and  he  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  carrying  out  his  pur- 
pose,  and  the  cathedral  in  its  restored 
condition  was  formally  opened  within 
a  week  of  his  death.  In  1881  Dr. 
Chambers  received  an  offer  of  knight- 
hood, but  declined  it.  About  ten  days 
before  his  decease  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  offer  him  a  baronetcy,  which 
he  accepted,  but  the  patent  conferring 
the  honour  upon  him  had  not  arrived  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  1872  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  bestowed  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  The  death,  in  1871,  of  his  bro- 
ther Robert,  of  whom  William  pub- 
lished an  interesting  memoir,  came 
upon  him  as  a  heavy  blow,  followed  as 
it  was  only  a  few  days  later  by  the 
death  of  his  youngest  brother,  David, 
who  had  long  conducted  their  important 
branch  establishment  in  Paternoster 
Row.  Of  late  years  Dr.  Chambers 
lived  in  retirement,  enfeebled  by  age, 
and  unable  to  take  any  part  in  business 
affairs.  In  1833  he  married  Miss  Harriet 
Sedden,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Clark,  of 
Westminster. 

Edonard  Labonlaye. — Edouard  Ren6 
Lefebvre  de  Laboulaye  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  1811,  and  from  an  early  period 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law 
and  jurisprudence.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  by  a  work  on  "  The  Law  of 
Real  Property  in  Europe"  (1839),  a 
work  which  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  In  1 842  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Paris  Bar,  and  published  an  esf<ay 
on  "  The  Life  and  Doctrines  of  Fr6d6- 
ric  de  Savigny,"  and  produced  in  rapid 
succession  essays  on  '*  The  Condition  of 
Women  in  Europe"  (1843),  "On  the 
Responsibility  of  Magistrates"  (1845), 
to  both  of  which  were  decreed  prizes  by 
the  Academy ;  and  in  consequence  of 
these  works  he  was,  in  1849,  named 
Professor  of  Comparative  Legislation 
at  the  College  de  France.  During  the 
Empire  M.  de  Laboulaye  made  several 
ineffectual  efforts  to  arouse  public  feel- 
ing against  that  rigime,  and  was  the 
defeated  Liberal  candidate  in  1863  at 
Paris,  at  Strasburg  in  1866,  and  at 
Versailles  in  1869.    In  1871,  after  the 


fall  of  the  Empire,  he  was  named 
Deputy  for  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  by  107,773  votes,  and  took  his 
seat  among  the  Deputies  of  the  Centre, 
and  of  whom  he  became  the  Vice- 
President;  and,  after  supporting  his 
moderate  views  persistently  in  the 
Chamber,  he  was  elected,  in  1875, 
Senator  for  Life.  His  chief  interests 
were  then  centred  in  improving  the 
state  of  higher  education  in  France; 
and,  although  obliged  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship at  the  College  of  France,  he 
was  elected  three  times  adminittrateur 
of  that  institution.  In  1880,  on  the 
death  of  M.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  hisfauteuil  at  the 
Acad6mie  Fran^aise,  but  was  defeated 
by  M.  Maxime  du  Camp.  In  addition 
to  his  legal  writings,  he  was  the  author 
of  large  numbers  of  historical,  literary, 
and  political  writings  ;  and  as  a  writer 
of  fiction  he  was  the  author  of  "  Ab- 
dallah"  (1859),  **  Paris  en  Am6rique  " 
(1863),  "Prince  Caniche  "  (1868),  &c. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  May  24. 

Abd-el-Xader,  the  third  son  of  a 
revered  Maxabout  chief  of  the  province 
of  Oran,  Sidi-el-Mahiddin,  was  bom 
near  Mascara  In  1807.  At  an  early  age 
he  evinced  a  precocious  intelligence  in 
expounding  difficult  passages  of  the 
Koran,  while  his  skill  in  horsemanship 
and  in  wielding  the  yatagan  caused  him 
to  be  regarded,  before  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
warriors  of  his  tribe.  Many  romances 
were  invented  about  the  son  of  Ma* 
hiddin,  and  they  serve  to  explain  how 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  took  alarm  at  the 
young  man*s  popularity,  and  sought  to 
have  him  killed.  Abd-el<Kader  and  his 
father  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there  the 
young  Marabout  first  made  acquaint- 
ance with  European  civilisation.  He 
performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  on  his  return  the  news  reached  him 
of  the  French  invasion  of  Algiers.  The 
Dey  had  insulted  the  French  Consul  by 
striking  him  with  a  fan ;  and  Charles  X., 
being  anxious  to  win  a  little  glory  for 
his  army,  had  decided  upon  an  expedi- 
tion, which  was  represented  to  the 
British  Government  of  that  day  as 
having  no  territorial  aggrandisement 
for  its  object.  When  Abd-el-Kader 
reached  his  country  he  found  that  the 
French  were  already  masters  there,  and 
expressed  no  intention  of  going  away. 

He  at  once  set  to  work  to  drive 
them  but,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
break  the  last  remnants  of  Turkish 
power  in  the  province.  The  people  of 
Oran  rose  at  his  appeal,  and  elected 
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Mabiddin   king;    bat   the    old  chief 
waived  his  own  claims  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  soon  the. French  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  sign  a  treaty  which  recog- 
nised   the   latter's    sovereignty   over 
Oran.     It  was  hoped  that  he  would 
agree  to  consider  himself,  if  not  as  the 
vassal,  at  all  events  as  the  ally  of  the 
French ;   but  Abd-el-Eader  quarrelled 
with  the  foreigners  in  less  than  sax 
weeks,  and,  preaching  a  Holy  War,  soon 
gathered  10,000   horsemen  under  his 
banner.    With  these  he  marched  upon 
Oran,  which  was  occupied  by  General 
Boyer,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  did 
not  retire  until  he  had  repulsed  three 
sorties  of  the  French  troops  and  in- 
flicted heavy  losses  on  them.    These  re- 
verses— though  the  (Government  endea- 
voured to  attenuate  them— created  con- 
sternation in  France.     General   Des- 
michels  was  sent  to  take  the  command 
from  Boyer ;  but  all  he  could  do  was  to 
vanquish  some  of  the  Emir*s  partisans 
in  occasional  skirmishes.  Abd-el-Eader 
kept  the  field,  killing  more  men  than 
he  lost,  and  so  weakening  the  enemy 
by  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  his  move- 
ments that  they  were  glad,  in  1834,  to 
conclude  a  new  treaty  with  him.    This 
time  a  regular  kingdom  was  formed 
for  Abd-el-Kader  out  of  the  Chelifate 
of  Mascara,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Empire  of  Morocco,  on  the  three 
others  by  the  provinces  of  Oran,  Titeri, 
and  Algiers.    The  Emir  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  absolute,  and  promised 
on  his  side  to  leave  the  Frendi  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  provinces 
which  they  held.    He  so  far  kept  his 
word  that  he  subdued  several  chiefs 
who  were  inimical  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  the  French ;  but  it  was  no  part  of 
his  purpose  that   the  French    should 
remain  in  Algeria,  and  his  only  object 
in  signing  the  last  treaty  had  been  to 
gain  time.    In  1835  he  was  ready  with 
a  new  army,  and  the  French,  who  had 
originally  undertaken  the  conquest  of 
the  Dey's  dominions,  found  themselves 
obliged  to  send  against  the  Emir  no 
less  than  40,000  men,  under  Marshal 
Clauzel  and  General   Bugeaud.     The 
war  that  ensued  raged  ten  years,  and 
cost  France  more  in  men  and  money 
than  has  ever  been  officially  acknow- 
ledged.   The  fierceness  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  ardour  which  the  French  threw 
into  it,  were  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Louis-Philippe  sent  all  his  sons  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  and  the  exploits  of 
the  Dues  d'0rl6ans  and  d'Aumale  in 
particular  wore  wat<^ed  with  as  keen 
interest,  and  chronicled  in  as  brilliant 
language,  as  if  those  princes  had  been 


engaged  in  battles  with  a  fiat-clAM 
military  Power.    It  muflt  be  ocmfoBWd, 
however,   that  Abd-el-Eadec's  tafltioi 
were  splendid,  and  entitled  him  to  tbe 
praise  which  the  Duke  of  Wellingfeon 
gave  him,  as  being  a  oaptain   "wbo 
with   more  troops   and   better  anna 
would  have  made  Algeria  nnooiiqiier- 
able."     The  Emir  was,  in  faat,  only 
conquered  by  numbers,  though  this  is 
said  without  any  dispazagement  to  the 
valour  which  the   Fren<di  diimlajed, 
from  first  to  last,  in  their  ten&le  en- 
counters.   In  1842  the  capture  oi  JMi^ 
el-Eader's  itneUa — ^that  is^  hie  CMnilyt 
baggage,   and  treasare«4)j  the   Doo 
d'Aumale,  forced  him  to  take  refqge 
in   Morocco.     The    emperor   of   that 
country,    Abd-er-Rahman,   waa    noto- 
riously friendly  to  him,  although  pire- 
tending  to  be  neutral;   and  after  a 
little   while    a   Moorish   army    oom- 
manded  by  Abd-el-Kader  reoommenoed 
hostilities  against  the  Frmich.     The 
war   against   Moroooo  was  dosed  in 
1846  with  the  bombardment  d  Tangier 
and  Mogador  by  the  French  fleet  under 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  with  the 
victory  won  at  Isly  by  General  Bngeaody 
who,  in  honour  of  it,  was  created  a 
Marshal  of    France  and   Due  dlsly. 
But  it  was  not  till  1847,  after  two  years 
more  of  indefatigable  guerilla  warfare^ 
that   Abd  -  el  -  Evader  felt   oomplrtely 
beaten,  and  surrendered  to  the  Frmoh. 
They  had  promised  that  he  should  he 
allowed  to  retire   into  Egypt,   hot  it 
was  decided  that  he  was  too  dangerous 
an  enemy  to  be  let  loose ;  and,  as  Thiers 
remarked,  *<  he  had  the  honour  of  behig 
treated  as  the  English  treated  Napo- 
leon."   He  was  confined  first  at  Pku, 
then  in  the  Ch&teau  d'Amboise,  and  hia 
captivity  only  ended  in  1863,  when  he 
consented  to  swear  homage  to  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  to  become  a  pensioner  of 
the  French  Government,  who  agreed  to 
allow  him  4,0001.    Abd-el-Kader*8  ob- 
ject in  making  his  submission  seems  to 
have  been  simply  the  honourable  one 
j  of  sparing  his  countrymen  further  use- 
less strife.    There  was  no  ohanoe  of  IJie 
Algerians  being  able  to  throw  off  the 
French  yoke,  and  under  the  drciun- 
stances  the  Emir  thought  it  idle  and 
cruel  to  promote  disaffiotion.    To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  staunch 
friend  of  his  former  foes,  not  only  in 
semblanoe  but  in  spirit.    At  the  time 
of  the  Syrian  massacres,  in  ]868»  ha 
openly  befriended  the  Christians,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  Grand  does  of 
t  he  Legion  of  Honour  for  his  ocmdnofc. 
In  1867  he  visited  Paris  on  the  oooaskm 
I  of  the  Exhibition,  and  was  reoelTel 
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with  great  official  honours ;  but,  coming 
to  London  soon  afterwards,  he  was 
much  disgusted  at  finding  himself  so 
little  known  here,  and  departed  in  a 
huff,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  **  not 
been  treated  with  becoming  respect  by 
the  British  Government."  Abd-el- 
Kader's  two  last  public  exploits  were 
acts  of  friendship  towards  the  French. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870  he 


begged  to  be  put  in  command  of  an 
Arab  army  to  go  and  fight  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  in  the  following  year,  one 
of  his  sons  having  taken  part  in  an 
insurrection,  he  wrote  to  the  French 
Government,  and  disclaimed  with  in- 
dignation any  share  in  that  affair.  He 
died  on  May  25  at  Damascus,  where 
for  years  he  had  lived,  aged  76. 


The  following  names  may  also  be  mentioned : — On  May  1,  at  London,  aged  58, 
Augustus  Henry  Venablei- Vernon,  sixth  Baron  Vernon.  On  May  3,  at  Woolwich, 
Margaret  Anne  Wrottesley,  wife  of  Major-General  the  Hon.  George  Wrottesley, 
and  daughter  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne.  She  accompanied  her 
father  when  sent,  in  1854,  to  report  upon  the  defences  of  Sebastopol,  and  by 
her  tact  and  energy  she  converted  his  French  colleague.  General  Ardant,  from  a 
suspicious  rival  into  a  zealous  coadjutor  and  warm  personal  friend.  On  May  10, 
at  Paris,  aged  78,  Juliette  Drouet,  formerly  an  actress ;  she  sheltered  Victor  Hugo 
from  his  pursuers  in  December  1851,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  became  his 
housekeeper.  On  May  13,  at  Putney,  aged  63,  Torben  de  Bille,  Chamberlain  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  for  many  years  Danish  Ambassador  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  On  May  14,  at  Weimar,  aged  76,  Karl 
Hutten,  an  able  decorative  artist  of  Vienna,  whose  earliest  work  was  in  Bheims 
Cathedral.  He  was  employed  in  the  decoration  of  Buckingham  Palace.  On 
May  15,  at  Antwerp,  aged  91,  Ferdinand  de  Braekleer,  a  distinguished  Belgian 
painter.  On  May  15,  at  Kensington,  aged  68,  Bobort  Druitt,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S., 
F.B.G.F.,  a  man  of  marked  distinction  in  his  profession.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Wimbome,  Dorsetshire,  which  had  practised  medicine  for  some  genera- 
tions. His  "  Surgeon's  Vade  Mecum  "  passed  through  eleven  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  From  1862  to  1872  he  edited  the 
Medical  Times  and  Oaaette,  and  from  1856  to  1867  was  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  On  May  15,  in  Paris,  aged  90,  Madame  Mohl. 
By  birth  an  Irishwoman,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Clark,  she  became  the  wife  of 
the  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  Julius  von  Mohl,  a  Wiirtemberger  by  birth, 
who  had  made  Paris  his  home.  Their  house  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  was  the  centre  of 
a  large  cosmopoUtan  society.  On  May  1 7,  at  Edinbuigh,  aged  82,  William  Pitt 
Dundas,  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  He  was,  in  1853,  nominated  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  and  as  Deputy  Clerk  Register  was  head  of  the 
General  Register  of  Scotland.  On  May  18,  at  Maple  Durham,  aged  83,  Bev.  Edward 
Coleridge,  vicar  of  Maple  Durham,  and  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  son  of  Mr. 
James  Coleridge,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he 
became  an  assistant  master,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  Lower  School.  He 
was  the  chief  founder  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury.  On  May  19,  in 
London,  aged  66,  Samuel  Bead,  bom  at  Needham  Market.  In  1844  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Illustrated  Londan  ^/ervsy  to  which  he  contributed  large  and  spirited 
drawings  of  cathedrals,  and  other  architectural  sketches,  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
In  1854  he  went  out  to  the  Crimea,  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  illustrated 
paper  was  ever  represented  at  the  seat  of  war.  On  May  20,  at  Ontario,  Canada, 
aged  93,  Bev.  Josiah  Henson,  whose  sufferings  as  a  slave  in  Kentucky  form  the 
main  interest  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  novel  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  On  May  21, 
aged  46,  James  Shaw,  an  ex-sheriff  of  London.  Bom  in  humble  circumstances, 
he  became  a  prominent  iron  merchant  at  Cwm  Avon,  in  Glamorganshire.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  parliamentary  sketches  entitled  "  The  Silent  Member,'* 
which  attracted  considerable  notice  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  On  May  24, 
at  Sorrento,  Luigi  Oarginleo,  the  founder  in  his  native  town  of  the  inlaid  wood 
industry,  which  has  become  the  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  district.  On  May  24, 
at  Blackheath,  aged  71,  Admiral  Sir  James  Crawford  Caffin,  X.C.B.,  son  of 
William  Caffin,  of  the  Royal  Laboratory,  Woolwich.  He  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in 
1827,  and  as  midshipman  on  board  H.M.S.  "  Cambrian  "  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Navarino,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  wrecked  in  the  same  ship.  He  com- 
manded H.M.S.  "  Penelope,"  and  subsequently  H.M.S.  "  Hastings  "  in  the  Baltic 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  held  successively  the  posts  of  Naval  Director- 
General  of  Artillery,  Vice-president  of  the  Ordinance  Select  Committee  of  the 
War  Office,  and  Director  of  Stores  in  the  War  Department.    He  was  the  author 
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of  a  work  on  naval  gonnery.    On  May  24,  in  London,  aged  96,  Bmaj  ^Hirw 
Xontagne,  sixth  Baron  Bokeby ;  served  at  Qnatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  and  oom- 
manded  a  division  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  for  which  service  he  WM  made 
K.C.B.  and  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    On  May  25,  in  Loodan, 
aged  84,  Bov.  Pius  Melia,  D.D.    Bom  and  educated  at  Borne,  he  heoame  Pico* 
fessor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  the  Jesnit  College  there.  After  visiting  many  oonnttiei 
as  a  missionary  priest  he  came  to  England  in  1848,  and  to  his  persevexing  energy 
the  erection  of  the  Italian  Church  in  Hatton  Garden  was  due.    As  Almon^  of 
the  Italian  Beneficent  Society  he  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  poor  Italian 
immigrants.    He  was  the  author  of  **  The  Ongin,  Persecution,  and  DoctrineB  of 
the  Waldenses,"  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  the  standard  work  on  the  anhjecL 
On  May  28,  at  Bamsbury,  aged  61,  Alexander  Kennedy  IsUster,  1E.A.,  LL.B.9 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.    Though  called  to  the  Bar  he  did  not  follow 
the  legal  profession,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  education.    For  seven- 
teen years  he  was  Head  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  ScAiools,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  was  the  editor  of  the  Edu4}atumal  Time».    On  May  29,  at 
Bheinhaltzhausen,  near  Erbach,  aged  73,  Princess  Marianna,  only  daughter  of 
William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  married  in  1830  Prince  Fredezi^  Heniy 
Albert  of  Prussia  (died  in  1872),  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1840.    Ok 
May  31,  at  Brighton,  aged  52,  Migor-Oeneral  Bumaby,  M.P.  for  North  Leioester- 
shire.    The  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwyn  Bumaby,  of  Baggrave  Hill,  Leicester- 
shire, he  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  1848  entered  the  Grenadier  Guards  and 
served  at  Inkerman,  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.    He  was  Brigadier-General  of 
the  British  Italian  Legion  from  1865  to  1857.    In  1880  he  was  elected  Conserve- 
tive  member  for  North  Leicestershire  in  conjunction  with  Lord  John  Mannen. 
On  May  31,  at  Pallas,  aged  51,  Anthony  Franoii  Kogent,  tenth  Barl  of  Wait- 
meath ;  served  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  was  present  at  the  assault  on  the 
Bedan  batteries,  June  18, 1856. 


JUNE 


Sir     Arthur     £.     Kennedy,     O.B., 
O.C.M.O.,  died  on  June  3,  off  Aden,  on 
his  return  from  Queensland,  of  which 
he  had  just  resigned  the  governorship 
on  account  of  failing  health.    He  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Hugh  Kennedy  of 
Cultra,  county  Down,  bom  in   1808 ; 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  entered  the  army  in  1827  as  Ensign 
in  the  27th  Foot ;  became  Captain  of 
the  68th  Regiment  in  1840,  and  retired 
from  the  army  in  1848.     During  the 
Irish  famine  he  served  as  an  inspector 
under  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  Relief  Com- 
mittee, and  soon  afterwards   received 
his  first  appointment  in  the  Colonial 
service  as  Govemor  of  the  Gambia,  and 
afterwards  of    Sierra   Leone    in  1862. 
From  1854  to  1862  he  acted  in  the  same 
capacity    in  Western    Australia;    was 
transferred  to  Vancouver's  Island  in 
1863,  where  he  remained  until    1867, 
wlien  he  was  apx)ointed  Governor  of  the 
West  African  Settlements,  and  retained 
the  post  for  five  years.    In  1872  he  was 
appointed  Govemor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Hong  Kong  and  its  dependen- 
cies, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  ser\'ice  was  transferred  to  Queens- 
land, the    governorship  of  which  he 
resigned  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 


death.  He  was  created  O.B.  in  1869, 
knighted  in  1867,  and  received  G.C.M.G. 
in  1871.  In  1839  he  married  Geofgiana, 
daughter  of  J.  Macartney,  JSeq. 

Sir  James  Oarmiehael. — Sir  James 
R.  Carmichael,  who  was  chaliman  of 
the  first  company  that  laid  a  sabmarine 
telegraph,  died  on  June  7,  at  his  residenoe 
in  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park,  aged  66. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Carmichael-Smyth  of  Kutwood* 
Surrey,  and  was  educated  at  the  Char* 
terhouse  and  the  Royal  Military  OoU^ge, 
Sandhurst.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
second  baronet  in  1838,  and  in  1841 
resumed  his  family  name  of  Carmichael 
only,  by  royal  licence,  and  in  the  same 
year  married  Louisa  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Butler.  He  claimed  the 
dormant  title  of  Earl  of  Hyndford,  in 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland. 

Sir  George  Bowyer,Bart— On  June  7 
Sir  George  Bowyer,  seventh  baronet* 
was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his  chambers 
in  Eing*s  Bench  Walk,  Temple.  He  was 
bom  at  Radley  House,  Aoingdona  In 
1811.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1839,  was  created  an 
honorary  M  A.  at  Oxford  the  same  yeafi 
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and  was  made  D.C.L.  in  1843.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Reader  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1860.  He  was  an 
unsaccessfal  candidate  for  Reading  in 
July  1849 ;  but  in  July  1862  he  was 
elected  for  Dundalk,  which  he  repre- 
sented till  December  1868,  and  in  1874 
he  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, for  which  he  sat  till  March  1880. 
He  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  in  1 860,  and  took  an  active 
part,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  in 
defending  the  "  Papal  Aggression.'*  On 
that  question  he  publish^  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *<The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  and  the^New  Hierarchy," 
which  went  through*  several  editions. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  legal 
works  of  reputation :  among  others, 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Statutes  of  the 
Italian  Cities,"  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitutional  Law  of  England,"  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Modem  Civil  Law," 
"Commentaries  on  Universal  Public 
Law,"  and  "  Readings  before  the  Hon- 
ourable Society  of  the  Middle  Temple." 
He  was  a  Knight  of  Malta  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Pontifical  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  and  of  the  Constantinian  Order 
of  St.  George.  He  enjoyed  two  baronet- 
cies, the  more  recent  of  which  was  de- 
rived from  his  g^ndfather,  an  admiral 
in  the  navy,  who  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1794  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the 
victory  achieved  by  Lord  Howe  on 
June  1, 1794.  The  older  baronetcy  was 
conferred  on  Mr,  William  Bowyer,  who 
represented  Berks  in  the  first  two  Par- 
liaments after  the  Restoration. 

Bishop  Golenso.— John  William  Co- 
lenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal,  was  born 
on  January  24,  1814.  His  father  was  a 
gentleman  who  long  held  office  under 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  1836  Dr. 
Colenso  graduated  as  Second  Wrangler 
and  Second  Smith's  Prizeman  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
Fellow  and  assistant  tutor  of  his  college. 
He  was  assistant  master  at  Harrow 
School  from  1838  til  1 1842.  In  the  latter 
year  Dr.  Colenso  was  preferred  to  the 
rectory  of  Fomcett  St.  Mary,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  on  November  30, 
1853,  he  was  appointed  the  first  Bishop 
of  Natal,  in  South  Africa.  His  writings 
were  numerous  and  extended  over  a 
wide  field.  His  treatises  on  algebra  and 
arithmetic  had  an  extensive  sale,  and 
became  text- books  in  schools  and 
universities.  In  addition  to  these,  his 
mathematical  works  comprise  *•  Miscel- 
laneonn  Examples  in  Algebra, "published 
in  1818,  and  "Plane  Trigonometry,"  in 
1851.     In  1853  Dr.  Colenso  published 


his  first  religious  work,  "Village  Ser- 
mons ; "  and  in  1866  an  edition  of  *'  The 
Communion    Service    with    Selections 
from  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice."     He  also  published  in  the 
latter  year  a  work  entitled  <*  Ten  Weeks 
in  Natal,"  and  in  1861  <*  A  Translation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  commented 
on  from  a  Missionary  point  of  view." 
In  1862  appeared  the  first  part  of  Dr. 
Colenso's  controversial  writings  on  the 
Old  Testament,  which  at  once  attracted 
a  large  amount  of  public  attention.  He 
pubUshed  in  1862  the  first  part  of  **  The 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critic- 
ally examined,"  calling  in  question  tiie 
historical  accuracy  and  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  those  books.    This  work  was 
condemned  as  heretical  by  small  ma- 
jorities in  both  Houses  of  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  in  1864, 
and  its  author  was  declared  to  be  de- 
posed from  his  see  by  his  Metropolitan, 
the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town.    An  appeal 
took  place  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  in 
March  1866  the    deposition   was  de- 
clared **  null  and  void  "  in  law.    It  was 
judicially  declared  that  the  Crown  had 
no  legal  power  to  constitute  a  bishopric, 
or  to  confer  coercive  jurisdiction  within 
any  colony  possessing  an  independent 
Legislature;    and,    inasmuch    as    the 
letters  patent  purporting  to  create  the 
Sees  of  Cape  Town  and  Natal  were 
issued  after  these  colonies  had  acquired 
Legislatures,  the  sees  did  not  legally 
exist,  and  neither  bishop  possess^  in 
law  any  jurisdiction   whatever.     The 
bishops  forming   the    council  of   the 
Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund  having,  not- 
withstanding this  decision,  refiued  to 
pay  him  his  income,  he  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  delivered  an  elaborate  judg- 
ment on  October  6, 1866,  ordering  the 
payment  in  future  of  his  income,  and 
all  arrears  and  interest,  and  declaring 
that  if  his  accusers  had  refused  to  pay 
his  income  on  the  ground  of  heretical 
teaching  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty 
to  try  that  issue — an  offer  which  they 
declined  to  accept.    Bishop  Colenso  had 
many  sympathisers  in  England,  and  on 
August  26,  1865,  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  "Colenso  Fund"  was 
held  in  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  when 
3,300/.  was  presented  to  him  as  a  token 
of  respect,  on  his  leaving  for  his  distant 
diocese.    In  1866  Dr.  Colenso  published 
a  volimie  of  *'  Natal  Sermons,"  besides 
several  papers  on  the  controversy  he 
originated.      Among  his  other  works 
were  a  Zulu  Grammar,  a  Zulu  Diction- 
ary, and  a  Zulu  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  and  other  parts  of  the  BiblQ 
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and  Prayer  Book,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Zulus.    The  final  result  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  Bishop  Colenso  met  with 
was  that  the  Anglican  community  at 
the  Cape  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps.    Bishop  Colenso  still  remained 
the  only  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Natal,  but  the   Rev.  William 
Kenneth    Macrorie    was    consecrated 
Bishop  of  Maritzburg  for  the  Church  of 
the  Province  of  South  Africa  at  Cape 
Town  on  June  26,  1869.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1874  Bishop  Colenso 
paid  a  visit  to  England  in  order  to  re- 
port to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
the  unwavering  attachment  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  mother 
Church,  to  consult  the  heads  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  relation  of  the  diocese 
of  Natal  to  the  new  see  of  Cape  Town, 
and  on  other  matters.    During  his  stay 
in  this  country  Dr.  Colenso  was  inhib- 
ited from  preaching  in  their  respective 
dioceses  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ox- 
ford, and  Lincoln.     At  the  same  time 
he  pleaded  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Government  the  cause  of  Langalibele, 
a  Zulu  chief,  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  his  territory  and  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner  to  Cape  Town.      From  that 
time  forward  Bishop  Colenso  was  fore- 
most in  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
natives  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Boers,  and  the  encroaching  policy  of 
the  Cape  officials.    In  the  war  which 
occurred  in  the  Transvaal  Bishop  Co- 
lenso took  up  the  opposite  side  to  that 
espoused  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Home  Government ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way,  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
character  of  a  peace-maker  throughout 
the  war  and  its  subsequent  negotiations. 
The  captive  Cetewayo  appealed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  to  place  his  case  before 
the  English  public,  and  it  was  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  bishop's  efforts 
that  Cetawayo  was  allowed  to  come  to 
England  to  plead  his  own  cause  with 
the   Ministry,  thereby   ultimately  ob- 
taining his  freedom.    Although  looked 
upon  with  disfavour  by  a  section  of  the 
colonists  in  South  Africa,  Bishop  Co- 
lenso was  regarded  by  all  the  native 
tribes  as  their  best  friend  and  protector, 
whilst,  even  amongst  the  white  popula- 
tion, he  had  gained  over  to  his  more 
humane  and  Christian  policy  towards 
Zulus,  Kaffirs,  and  other  aboriginals  a 
number  of  the  most  thoughtful  colonial 
legislators  and  their  supporters.     For 
some  time  Bishop  Colenso  had  been 
suffering  from  the  tiying  effects  of  the 


climate,  but  had  deferred  to  take  the 
rest  he  so  much  needed,  thinking  the 
state  of  affairs  too  full  of  peril  for 
the  native  populations,  who  looked  to 
him  to  protect  their  interests.  He  sao- 
cumbed  at  last  quite  suddenly,  worn  out 
in  body  but  vigorous  in  mind,  at  his 
residence,  Bishopstown,  on  June  20. 
The  more  recent  works  of  the  Bishop 
are :  **  The  New  Bible  Commeiitaxy  fa^ 
Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  Critically  Examined,*'  1871 ; 
"  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua 
Critically  Examined,"  Part  71.,  1878; 
and  **  Lectures  on  the  Fentateach  and 
the  Moabit«  Stone,"  1873. 

Sir  William  KnoUys  was  bom  on 
August  1, 1767,  and  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  General  William  Enollys, 
who  for  many  years  held  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Banbury ;  and  in  his  eaily  youth 
Sir  William  bore  the  title  of  Visoonnt 
Wallingford.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  and  he  commenced  his  mili- 
tary career  as  a  cadet  at  the  Boyal 
Military  College  of  Sandhurst.  It  was 
while  he  was  undergoing  his  education 
thero  that,  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
of  the  House  of  Lords  having  decided 
against  his  father's  claim  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Banbuiy,  Sir  William  had  to 
drop  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
borne.  The  order-book  of  Sandhurst 
College  contains  the  following  note  :^~ 
"Gentleman  Cadet  Viscount  WaUing- 
ford  win  henceforth  be  designated  as 
Gentleman  Cadet  ElnoUys ;"  and  it 
was  from  the  reading  of  this  order  on 
parade  that  Sir  William  first  learnt 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided 
against  his  father's  claim  to  the  title 
and  estates  of  the  earldom  of  Banbozy. 
The  Banbuiy  peerage  oase  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  last 
time  in  1813.  The  case  was  this : — ^In 
1626  Charles  L  advanced  Sir  William 
KnoUys,  Viscount  WalUngf ord,  to  the 
rank  of  Earl  of  Banbury,  with  preced- 
ence anterior  to  the  date  of  oreatiboiit 
on  the  ground  that  the  honour  and 
promotion  had  been  inadvertentlj 
postponed.  To  this  the  peers  demnrred, 
uiging  that  the  step  was  unoonstitn- 
tional.  Charles  I.,  however,  b^sed 
them  to  acquiesce,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Earl  of  Banbuiy  was  old  and  child* 
less,  and  on  the  promise  that  there 
should  be  no  further  exercise  of  a' 
similar  power.  The  peers  reluotantlj 
acquiesced.  On  the  death  of  the  finfe 
Earl  the  title  was  claimed  in  succession 
by  his  two  sons,  whose  existence,  not- 
withstanding Charles's  message,  had 
been  previously  known  to  many  of  the 
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peers.  Their  legitimacy  was,  however, 
disputed  on  account  of  Lord  Banbury's 
age,  which,  it  was  urged,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  his  being  their  father. 
The  civil  war  breaking  out,  the  case 
remained  in  abeyance,  but  on  the 
Bestoration  the  nominal  holder  of  the 
title^  took  hie)  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  peers  protesting.  In  1692 
Charles  Earl  of  Banbury  killed  his 
brother-in-law  in  a  duel,  and  was  tried 
before  the  King's  Bench  for  murder  as 
''Charles  Elnollys."  He,  however, 
urged  misnomer,  as  he  was  "  Earl  of 
Banbury,"  and  his  plea  was  admitted. 
The  case  came  finally  before  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1806-13,  and  by  a  majority 
of  8,  composed  chiefly  of  Bishops,  it 
was  decided  that  the  petitioner  had 
not  made  out  his  case.  From  that  date 
General  Knollys  and  his  son  dropped 
respectively  their  titles  of  "Earl  of 
Banbury  "  and  "  Viscount  Wallingf ord.' ' 
In  December  1813  William  Knollys 
joined  his  father's  old  regiment,  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded in  company  with  a  draft  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  regiment,  then 
serving  in  Spain.  On  the  first  night  of 
his  joining  his  regiment,  though  only 
16  years  of  age,  he  was  detailed  for 
picket  duty,  and,  being  shown  round 
the  outposts  by  Colonel  Woodford  (after- 
wards Field-Marshal  Sir  Alex.  Wood- 
ford), he  came  upon  a  narrow  lane  on 
one  side  of  which  were  the  English, 
and  on  the  other,  within  a  few  yards' 
distance,  the  French  sentinels.  The 
young  ensign  asked  the  Colonel  why  it 
was  that  they  did  not  fire  upon  one 
another.  He  was  told  that  it  had  been 
arranged  that,  provided  the  ground 
was  not  infringed,  the  sentries  were  not 
to  molest  one  another.  Accompanying 
his  regiment,  he  crossed  the  Bidassoa, 
and  subsequently  the  Ardour.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  crossing  of  the  latter 
river  a  remarkable  incident  took  place. 
Two  companies  of  the  Guards  had 
pushed  across  in  boats  as  an  advance 
guard,  and,  the  river  becoming  swollen, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  reinforce 
them.  They  were  attacked  by  an 
entire  brigade  of  the  French,  and 
their  wholesale  destruction  seemed 
inevitable,  when  as  a  last  resource  a 
rocket  batterj'  was  brought  up  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  enemy  with  such 
remarkable  success  that  the  French 
retired  leaving  a  number  of  dead  on 
the  field.  The  Scots  Fusiliers  took 
part  in  the  investment  of  Bayonne, 
wliich  formed  the  last  military  incident 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  Ensigji 
Knollys  was  present  at  the  repulse  of 


the  sortie,  in  which  800  English  were 
killed  and  wounded.  At  this  place 
the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile 
armies  was  indicated  only  by  a  narrow 
stream,  and  Ensign  Knollys  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
stringent  orders  which  had  been  issued 
forbidding  the  English  sentries  frater- 
nizing with  the  French  on  the  other 
side.  During  the  action,  in  the  dark- 
ness'and  coni^sion,  he  became  separated 
from  his  men,  and  he  had  a  narrow 
escape,  for  two  French  Grenadiers, 
seeing  him  alone,  jumped  into  the 
trench  and  seized  him,  but  his  activity 
enabled  him  to  escape  from  them.  On 
returning  to  the  camp,  which  had  been 
for  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  found  his  tent  had  been 
plundered  and  all  his  effects  re- 
moved. During  the  peace  whidi 
followed  immediately  after  the  sortie  of 
Bayonne  he  return^  to  England  with 
his  battalion,  which,  though  sent  to 
take  part  in  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
was  despatched  to  Paris  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  occupation  there.  While 
in  Paris  Sir  William  often  moxmted 
guard  at  the  Palais  Boyal  and  Luxem- 
burg. When  on  duty  one  day  at  the 
latter  he  heard  the  sharp  rattle  of 
musketry,  and,  inquiring  what  had 
occurred,  he  was  informed  that  Marshal 
Ney  had  just  been  shot. 

On  returning  to  England  he  be- 
came adjutant  of  his  battalion,  which 
he  subsequently  commanded.  In  1854 
he  was  made  Governor  of  Guernsey, 
and  in  1855  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  division  then  forming 
at  Aldershot,  and  under  his  super- 
vision the  camp  there  was  organized. 
From  April  1861  to  July  1862  he  was 
Vice-president  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education,  and  he  resigned 
that  appointment  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  his  Treasurer 
and  Comptroller  of  the  Household.  In 
1877  he  received  from  the  Queen  the 
appointment  of  Gentleman  Usher  of 
the  Black  Bod,  and  he  became  Groom 
of  the  Stole  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A 
few  days  before  he  died  he  was 
gazetted,  in  succession  to  Lord  Rodney, 
Colonel  of  the  Scots  Guards,  the  regi- 
ment in  which  his  father  had  served, 
and  which  he  himself  had  entered 
70  years  before.  The  honour  thus 
conferred  upon  him  he  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  when  it  was  offered  to  him 
he  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he 
preferred  it  to  the  peerage  which  as  a 
youth  he  had  lost.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  at  his  official  residence  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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Ctoneral  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  K.C.B., 

was  bom  iu  Dublin,  October  14,  1788, 
of  an  old  family,  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Italy,  but  latterly  to 
have  been  settled  in  Normandy.  His 
father  was  Mr.  Joseph  Sabine,  of  Tewin 
House,  Herts.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  Colleges  of  Marlow  and 
Woolwich,  and  obtained  his  first  com- 
mission in  the  Artillery,  December  22, 
1803,  receiving  his  captaincy  in  1813. 
He  did  not,  however,  see  much  active 
service,  the  main  incident  of  his  mili- 
tary career  being  in  connection  with 
the  campaign  against  the  United  States 
(1813-16),  when,  in  1814,  he  commanded 
the  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie. 
He  was  also  on  active  duty  in  Ireland 
for  some  time  during  the  disturbances 
of  half  a  century  ago  (1880).  Sabine 
was  made  Lieutenant-colonel  in  1841, 
Colonel  ten  years  later,  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  in  1859,  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
General  in  1874.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  his  career  his  interest  was  enlisted 
in  physical  science,  and  especially  in 
the  subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

During  the  American  campaign  he 
distinguished  himself  by  exceeding  his 
orders,  in  one  instance  taking,  in  the 
winter,  a  24-pound  howitzer,  instead  of 
a  4-pounder,  into  a  block-house  which 
he  expected  to  have  to  defend  in  the 
spring.  In  the  spring,  when  the  attack- 
ing force,  a  body  of  militia  under  a 
Colonel  Williamson,  came  witliin  range, 
three  or  four  rounds  of  shrapnell  from 
the  heavy  gun  put  them  to  flight,  and 
Colonel  Williamson  was  obliged  to  lead 
his  men  back.  The  result  was  so  bril- 
liant that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
disobedience.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  president  and  council 
of  the  Royal  Society,  astronomer  of 
the  first  expedition  in  search  of  the 
North- West  Passage,  viz.  the  expedition 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Ross,  in  1818, 
and  on  the  return  of  that  expedition 
accompanied  the  second  expedition  of 
1819-20,  commanded  bv  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1821- 
22  he  was  employed  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  in  conducting  a  series  of 
pendulum  experiments  for  determining 
the  figure  of  the  ear^,  at  several  sta- 
tions at  or  near  the  Equator  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  in  her 
Majesty's  ship  Pheasant,  and  in  the 
following  year,  1823,  proceeded,  in  her 
Majesty's  ship  Ghriper,  to  extend  the 
series  to  Greenland,  Spitzbeigen,  and 
Norway.  In  1824  he  was  employed  in 
publishing  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments.   In  1S25  ho  was  appointed  with 


Sir  John  Herschel  the  British  members  of 
a  joint  commission  between  the  Frendh 
and  English  Governments  to  determine 
the  precise  difference  of  longitndei 
between  the  Observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich,  by  means  of  rocket  signals. 
In  1827  he  was  engaged  in  asoertain- 
ing  by  direct  observation  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendnlnm 
at  Paris  and  Greenwich,  and  of  the 
magnetic  force  of  the  earth  at  the 
same  stations.  For  many  years  after 
this,  in  order  to  verify  his  theories  and 
complete  his  knowledge,  he  carried  on 
by  himself  a  vast  series  of  observations, 
both  in  terrestrial  magnetism  and  on 
the  acceleration  of  the  pendnlmn  in 
different  latitudes  in  all  parte  of  the 
globe,  from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  results  of  these  observa- 
tions and  of  the  experiments  he  made 
at  the  Royal  Observatory  and  else- 
where were  regularly  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  and  to  the  British 
Association,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
systematic  observations  in  these  direc- 
tions. To  the  former  he  can  have  oon« 
tributed  not  less  than  forty  papers, 
many  of  them  of  great  length,  and 
embracing  many  pages  of  tne  most 
elaborate  calculations.  So  early  as 
1822,  for  example,  we  find  him  giving 
the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  "  On  the  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  dip  of  the  ma^ 
netic  needle  in  London  in  1821."  Next 
year  he  had  a  paper  which  must  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  dealing  with 
the  temperature  of  the  ocean  depths, 
describing  observations  made  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  In  1828  he  brought  be- 
fore the  Society  the  ratio  of  magnetic 
force  in  Paris  and  in  London,  and  the 
differences  of  the  seconds  pendnlnm  in 
the  two  cities.  In  1836  and  18S7  he 
presented  to  the  British  Association  an 
account  of  a  magnetic  survey  of  the 
British  Islands,  and  a  report  of  the 
variations  of  the  magnetic  force  in 
'lifferent  parts  of  the  globe.  Again,  in 
1 840,  he  a^ain  dealt  with  the  great  sub- 
ject of  terrestrial  magnetism,  extending 
and  giving  precision  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  vastly  important  question  of  the 
lines  of  declination  and  intensity  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thirty-two 
years  later  Sabine  was  woridng  in  the 
same  direction,  and  in  1872  he  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society  his 
thirteenth  contribution  on  the  sul^ect 
of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

An  immediate  result  of  his  earlier 
reports  was  that  Captain  James  Boss 
was  in  1838  sent  in  command  of  the 
Erehf*  and  Terror^  to  make  a  magnetic 
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survey  of  the  Antartic  regions,  and  to 
plant,  on  his  way,  three  magnetical 
and  meteorological  observatories  at 
St.  Helena,  the  Cape,  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  His  indefatigable  energy 
and  enthusiastic  zeal  gave  rise  to  a 
series  of  observations  in  all  our  colo- 
nies and  all  over  the  globe  as  well  as 
at  home,  the  results  of  which  com- 
pletely changed  the  aspect  of  this  vast 
department  of  science.  The  colonial 
observatories  were  for  many  years 
under  the  guidance  of  Sabine,  and  he 
reduced  and  published  the  results  ob- 
tained at  them,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
general  magnetic  survey  of  the  globe, 
begnin  at  that  period  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Admiralty.  Indeed,  the  firm 
foundations  on  which  the  science  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  have  been  based,  and 
the  vast  advances  made  in  its  study  in 
recent  years,  may  be  mainly  attributed 
to  Sabine's  exertions.  Among  other  re- 
lations, for  example,  he  did  much  to 
establish  were  those  between  certain 
magnetic  phenomena  and  sun-spots,  and 
the  influence  of  the  magnetic  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  earth. 
Scarcely  less  important  were  the  pen- 
dulum experiments  which  he  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  to  which, 
combined  with  those  of  others,  we  owe 
our  present  conceptions  of  the  exact 
figure  of  the  earth,  not  to  mention  the 
practical  results.  Sabine  was  elected 
to  the  Royal  Society  as  early  as  1818, 
was  Vice-president  in  1860,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodic 
in  the  presidency  in  1861.  He  held 
the  latter  post  for  many  years,  and  so 
late  as  1870  he  presided  at  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  Royal  Society's 
oonveTMmoni.  He  resigned  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  and  in  1879  he  lost 
the  accomplished  and  congenial  wife 
whom  he  had  married  upwards  of  half 
a  century  before.  She  herself  was  the 
translator  of  Humboldt's  "Cosmos," 
which  Sir  Edward  edited  in  1849-68. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  active  asso- 
ciate of  the  British  Association,  at 
whose  meetings  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant papers  were  read ;  was  its  gene- 
ral secretary  twenty-one  years,  and  the 
presidential  chair  of  which  he  filled  in 
1853.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  stan- 
dards of  weights  and  measures  (1868), 
and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1869.  Ho 
had  the  Prussian  order  p4ynr  le  merite, 
the  Italian  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazaro, 
and  the  Brazilian  of  the  Rose.  In  1821 
he  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society;  in  1826  the  Lalande 
medal  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  and 


in  1829  the  Royal  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  elected  honorary  or 
corresponding  member  of  many  of  the 
principal  academies  and  societies  of 
Europe  and  America.  Up  to  the  close 
of  his  long  useful  life  he  continued  to 
interest  himself  in  scientific  subjects, 
retaining  his  clearness  of  intellect  until 
the  very  eve  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  his  house  at  East  Sheen,  on 
May  26,  at  the  age  of  96. 

William    Bpottiswoode,     F.  B.  8.— 

William  Spottiswoode  belonged  to  a 
very  old  Scottish  family,  which  baa 
produced  several  notable  men  since  the 
time  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  while 
a  branch  of  it  has  achieved  in  some  of 
its  members  considerable  prominence 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  in 
London  on  January  11,  1826,  son  of 
Andrew  Spottiswoode,  brother  to  the 
Laird  of  Spottiswoode,  and  the  then 
head  of  the  printing  business.  After 
spending  some  time  at  Laleham,  at  a 
school  kept  by  Mr.  Buckland,  brother 
of  Dean  Buckland,  and  a  severe  disci- 
plinarian, young  Spottiswoode  was  sent 
to  Eton,  where,  however,  he  stayed  only 
a  short  time ;  he  and  his  brother  having 
attempted  some  chemical  experiments 
(in  which  detonation  played  a  prominent 
part)  at  a  time  when  science  had  no 
place  in  our  public  schools.  No  blame, 
however,  it  is  admitted,  was  attached 
to  the  brothers,  who  were  transferred 
to  Harrow,  then  under  the  rule  of  the 
present  Bishop  of  London.  Here 
William  Spottiswoode  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  studious  and  thoughtful, 
and,  after  a  stay  of  three  years,  entered 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1842,  having 
obtained  at  Harrow  a  Lyon  Scholar- 
ship. In  1846  Spottiswoode  took  a 
first-class  in  mathematics,  winning  in 
1846  the  Junior  and  in  1847  the  Senior 
University  Mathematical  Scholarships. 
Although  on  quitting  college  he  entered 
upon  the  active  management  of  the 
business  of  the  Queen's  Printers,  re- 
signed to  him  by  his  father,  still  he 
gave  lectures  for  a  term  or  two  at 
Balliol,  and  ten  years  later  was 
Examiner  in  the  Mathematical  schools. 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  nearly  as  good  a 
linguist  as  he  was  a  mathematician,  and 
so  accomplished  an  Oriental  scholar 
was  he  that  he  was  urged  to  undertake 
an  edition  of  a  great  work  on  Indian 
Astronomy,  on  which  he  contributed  a 
paper  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society.  During  the  36  years  that 
elapsed  after  Mr.  Spottiswoode  left 
college  his  life  was  an  unusually  busy 
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the  PkUoiophiedl  Magazine^  liis  manj- 
.  sldedness  found  outlets  through  other 
I  channds.  To  the  Geographical  Societj 
I  he  read  an  important  paperon  **  lypical 
I  Mountain  Baiuies,  an  application  of  the 
I  Calculus  of  Physical  Geography  ;**  to 
I  the  Musical  Society,  a  Lecture  on 
I  **  Beats  and  Combination  Tones ; "  and 
to  the  Astronomical  Society  one  on  **  A 
Method  of  determining  Longitude." 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  made  him  a 
coiresponding  member,  while  other 
foreign  societies  gave  shnilar  evidence 
of  the  estimate  in  which  they  held  him. 
Finally,  in  1879,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
highest  honour  which  sdenoe  in  this 
country  has  to  bestow — the  Presidency 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Spottiswoode*k 
relations  with  the  workmen  in  his  large 
establishment  were  of  the  best  and 
friendliest,  and  they  were  not  backwaid 
in  showing  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  them.  His  death  was  feU 
as  a  grievous  loss  in  many  quarteiSi 
most  of  all  among  that  wide  drde  to 
whom  he  was  endeared  as  a  tme  and 
ever-sympathetic  friends  In  1861  he 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Urquhut  Arbathnot,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Indian 
Council.  He  died,  after  a  oompaiatiTely 
short  illness,  on  June  27»  aged  only  68 
years,  and  by  the  generally  expressed 
desire  of  the  scientific  world  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey. 


one.  From  the  outset  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  management  of  the 
printfiig  business,  while  a  mere  list  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  papers 
and  made  researches  would  fill  consider- 
able space.  In  1866  he  made  a  journey 
in  Eastern  Russia,  the  narrative  of 
which  (*<  A  Tarantasse  Journey  through 
Eastern  Russia  in  the  autumn  of  1856," 
Longmans,  1857)  is  even  yet  interest- 
ing to  the  thoughful  reader;  and  in 
1860  he,  in  company  with  a  brother 
and  sister,  travelled  through  Croatia 
and  Hungary.  Mr.  Spottiswoode's 
earliest  scienUfic  work  consisted  of  five 
quarto  pamphlets,  published  in  1847, 
under  the  title  of  "  Meditationes  Analy- 
ticae,"  and  since  then  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  a  contribution  from  him 
to  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of 
science  in  which  he  was  interested. 
Many  of  these  papers  appealed  only  to 
specialists,  and  dealt  with  abstruse 
mathematics:  but  in  these,  as  in  his 
more  purely  physical  work,  fellow- 
students,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  admit  he  showed  an  intellect 
not  only  of  the  highest  training,  but  of 
rare  clearness,  penetration,  and  even 
originality.  His  principal  researches 
in  physics  were  in  connection  with  the 
exquisite  phenomena  of  polarization, 
and  his  work,  both  as  an  investigator 
and  expounder,  takes  the  highest  rank. 
While  the  great  bulk  of  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode's  researches  was  given  to  the 
scientific  world  through  the  medium  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  such  journals  as 

To  this  month  also  belong  the  following : — On  June  1,  at  Fretherae  Beotoiyy 
Gloucestershire,  aged  66,  Bev.  Sir  William  Lionel  Barell,  fourth  Baronet.  On 
June  1,  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Xrs.  Mary  Xargaret  Eeaton,  bom  at  Keymer. 
Nearly  related  to  Douglas  Jerrold  and  to  Laman  Blanchard,  ^e  was  known  as 
the  compiler  of  several  popular  works  on  subjects  connected  with  art*  in- 
cludmg  the  "  life  of  Albert  Diirer,"  "  Works  of  Sir  D.  Wilkie,"  &c  On  June  9, 
at  Rome,  aged  50,  Albert  ICario,  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  the  Italian 
Republican  party,  and  one  of  Garibaldi's  most  trusted  aides-deHsmp.  He  was 
the  head  of  a  distinguished  family  in  Venice,  and  had  been  educated  for  the  Bar. 
He  fought  under  Manin  in  1848.  In  the  expedition  to  Sicily  he  was  chosen  to 
organize  the  Military  College  which  Garibiddi  established  on  his  arrival  thera^ 
and  he  took  part  in  the  triumphal  march  on  Naples.  His  writings  are  niimeioiis, 
and  he  edited  the  Roman  journal  La  Lega.  He  maintained  the  cause  of  Italia 
Irredenta,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  whic^  however 
was  not  carried  out.  On  June  2,  at  Leyden,  aged  63,  Beinhart  Desj,  Professoir 
at  the  University,  a  disciplined  Oriental  scho&r,  the  chief  task  of  whose  life 
had  been  to  investigate  Spanish  Arabian  history.  On  June  6,  at  Viennai  Dr. 
Saokinson,  the  finest  writer  of  Hebrew  in  his  day ;  for  twenty  years  engaged  on 
a  Hebrew  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  making  meanwhile  translations  fpom 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  into  Hebrew.  On  June  6,  in  London,  aged  78,  Oeerge 
H.  Kent,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  reporters  associated  wiUi  Gharies 
Dickens  on  the  Morning  Chraniole^  and  sub-edited  the  Sunutay  Time$  under 
S.  Eemble  Chapman.  He  reported  the  first  University  boat-race,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  police-court  reporters.  On  June  8,  agCKi  84,  Fraaeis  Bedted,  distills 
guished  as  a  bookbinder  of  artistic  merit.  On  June  8,  at  Portioi,  aged  69, 
Alexander  Castellani.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
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Rome  in  1848»  Deeply  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  1852,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but,  successfully  feigning  madness,  was  liberated  and 
sent  out  of  the  Pontifical  States.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  anti- 
quarian pursuits,  and  chiefly  to  making  collections,  in  which  he  dealt  largely. 
His  knowledge  of  these  matters  was  profound,  and  his  opinions  carried  the 
weight  of  undoubted  authority.  In  politics  he  was  an  extreme  Republican,  and 
was  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  On  June  18,  at  Berlin,  aged 
65,  Julius  Hoppe.  One  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Progressist  party,  he  had  been  early  attracted  to  the  study  of 
political  questions,  and  was  expelled  from  Berlin  for  his  share  in  the  events  of 
1848.  On  June  24,  Sir  James  Cochrane,  K.B.,  son  of  Thomas  Cochrane,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Nova  Scotia,  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  1818, 
called  to  the  Bar  1829,  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Qibraltar  in  1841,  a  post  he 
held  for  thirty-six  years,  retiring  in  1877.  On  June  26,  at  Glenesk,  Aberdeenshire, 
aged  74,  Captain  Farqnhar.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
he  was  for  eleven  years  surgeon  to  the  British  Consulate  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
organised  an  hospital  for  the  garrison  for  Mehemet  Ali,  from  whom  he  received 
the  title  of  Bey.  During  the  Crimean  War  Captain  Farquhar  organized  the 
hospitals  at  Balaclava  and  Sinope,  and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  Captain  of  the  Royal  Aberdeenshire  High- 
landers. On  June  28,  aged  47,  Henry  Frederiek  Tnrle,  son  of  the  well-known 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  ^tor  of  Nates  and  Queries.  On  June  28, 
at  Berlin,  aged  98,  Baron  John  Henry  Sohrdder.  So  early  as  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
he  was  already  chief  of  the  banking  house  afterwards  well  known  in  Hamburg, 
London,  and  Liverpool.  His  benevolence  was  equal  to  his  great  wealth,  and 
he  was  called  the  German  Peabody.  On  June  28,  at  Florence,  Be  Fabrii,  a 
distinguished  Italian  architect,  who  had  just  completed  the  new  front  to  the 
Cathedral  in  Florence. 


JULY. 


The    Bnke  of  Marlborough,    K.O. 

— John  Winston  Spencer-Churchill, 
seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Mar- 
quess of  Blandford,  Dorset,  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  of  Marlborough,  Wilts, 
Baron  Spencer  of  Wormleighton,  War- 
wickshire, and  Churchill  of  Sandridge, 
Herts,  in  the  peerage  of  England,  E.G., 
and  Prince  of  Mindelheim,  in  Suabia, 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  was  bom 
at  Garboldisham-hall,  Norfolk,  on  June 
2,  1 822.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  George, 
sixth  Duke,  by  marriage  with  Lady 
Jane  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of 
George,  eighth  Earl  of  GkiUoway.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  had 
among  his  schoolfellows  the  future 
Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Beaufort, 
and  Lords  Harew(>od,  Nelson,  and  Kim- 
berley.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  As  Marquess  of 
Blandford  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  the  successor  of  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger  in  the  representation  of  Wood- 
stock, from  April  1844  till  April  1846, 
when  he  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds, **in  consequence  of  having 
supported  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Free  Trade 
measures  without  fhe  concurrence  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  in- 


fluence at  Woodstock  was  paramount.** 
He  was,  however,  again  returned  for 
that  constituency,  without  opposition, 
at  the  general  election  in  1847.  He 
stood  an  unsuccessful  contest  for  Mid- 
dlesex in  1862,  but  took  his  seat  for 
Woodstock,  and  retained  it  till  his 
accession  to  the  family  honours  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  July  1857. 

The  Duke  held  a  prominent  position 
in  more  than  one  Conservative  Cabinet, 
but  perhaps  his  name  will  be  held 
longest  in  remembrance  as  the  author 
of  the  Act  which  he  helped  to  pass  as 
Lord  Blandford,  and  wMch  bears  his 
name,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  Established  Church  in  our  large 
towns  by  the  subdivision  of  extensive 
parishes  and  the  erection  of  smaller 
vicarages  or  incumbencies.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Steward  of  her 
Majesty's  Household,  and  in  March  of 
the  following  year  he  took  office  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  in  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's Administration.  In  1 874  he  was 
offered  but  declined  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Ireland.  In  December  1876,  however, 
he  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Aberoom  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  which  post  he  filled 
with  distinction  and  abuity  down  to 
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the  resignation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Ministry  in  1880.  It  was  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  that  I^urd  Heacoustield 
addressed  the  famous  letter  in  which  he 
announced  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament,  and  appealed  to  the  con- 
stituencies to  give  him  a  fresh  lease  of 
power.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Ist  Oxfordshire 
Yeomanry,  and  in  1857  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Oxford- 
shire. The  Duke  married  in  1843  Lady 
Frances  Anne  Emily  Vane,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  William,  third 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  by  whom  he 
left  surviving  issue  two  sons  and  six 
daughters.  His  death,  caused  by 
angina  pectoris,  was  quite  sudden  and 
unexpected.  He  had  gone  to  bed  in 
apparently  good  health,  but  his  valet, 
on  entering  his  room  the  following 
morning  (July  5),  found  him  lying  dead 
upon  the  floor. 

The  Dean  of  Exeter.  -Archibald 
Boyd  was  bom  in  Londonderry,  and 
educated  in  that  city.  He  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduated  B.A. 
in  1826;  M.A.  in  1832;  B.D.  and  D.l). 
in  1868 ;  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  in  1828,  and  Priest  by 
the  Bishop  of  Raphoe  in  1829;  he  wm* 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Cheltenham,  from  1842  to  1859,  and 
Vicar  of  Paddington  from  1859  to  1867  ; 
from  1857  to  1867  he  was  an  Hon. 
Canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedral;  in 
1867,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  late 
Viscount  Midleton,  Canon  Boyd  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Derby  Dean  of 
Exeter.  He  had  at  that  time  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
theologian,  and  his  appointment  was 
received  with  general  satisfaction  by 
the  Evangelical  party,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  leaders.  He  had  been 
for  nearly  thirty  years  a  voluminous 
author  on  religious  and  theological 
subjects,  some  of  his  works  being  so 
highly  esteemed  as  to  rank  as  text- 
books in  the  lists  supplied  by  bishops' 
examining  chaplains ;  but  his  literary 
activity,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  upon 
his  attaining  his  new  dignity.  He  was 
principal  opponent  of  the  reredos,  the 
erection  of  which  in  Exeter  cathedral 
gave  rise  to  so  much  litigation.  Amongst 
the  work  done  by  the  Dean  outside  the 
Church  was  the  clearing  out  of  Bon- 
ville's  almshouses  in  Catherine-street, 
Exeter,  and  the  transfer  of  the  inmates 
to  new  houses,  erected  by  his  wife,  near 
St.  Matthew*8  Church,  Newtown.  He 
died  at  the  Deanery,  on  July  11,  in  his 
88th  year. 


E.  B.  Eaitwiek,  C.B. —Edward  Back- 
house Eastwiok,  O.B.,  the  disUngulshed 
Oriental  scholar,  who  died  at  Ventnor 
on  the  16th  inst.,  was  bom  in  1814,  and 
was  educated  at  Charteiiiouse  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxfoid.  In  1836  he 
went  to  Bombay  as  a  cadet  of  infantiy, 
where  he  at  once  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and  in 
a  few  years  passed  examinations  in 
Hindustani,  Marfithi,  Persian,  Gnja- 
r&tl,  and  Eanarese,  obtaining  the  re- 
w&Td»  for  high  proficiency.  He  served 
a  short  time  in  ^e  politioBd  department 
in  Kattywar,  and  in  Upper  Scinde.  In 
1843  he  translated  the  Persian  **  Keesahi 
Sanj6n,"  or  "  History  of  the  Arrival  of 
the  Parsees  in  India,"  also  ^Tbe 
Zertusht  N&mad,"  or  ''life  of  Zoro- 
aster." He  published  a  "  Sindhi  Voca* 
bulary,"  and  ^-arions  papers  in  tiie 
"Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic 
Society."  His  health  failing,  he  took  np 
his  residence  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
German  language,  and  translated  Schil- 
ler's *<  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  **  and 
Bopp's  '<  Comparative  Grammar.**  In 
1845  Mr.  Eastwick  was  appointed  piro- 
fessor  of  Hindustani,  at  Haileybuiy. 
Two  years  later  he  published  a  Hindus- 
tani Grammar,  and  in  subsequent  years 
a  new  edition  of  the  "Gulist&n"  and 
a  translation  of  the  same  work  in  prose 
and  verse;  also  translations  ox  the 
<*  l*resu  Sa^r,"  of  the  '*  Baghno  Bahar,** 
and  of  the  <*  Anwari  Suhaili."  In  1851 
he  wa.s  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boytl 
Society.  In  1857  and  1868  he  edited 
*<The  Autobiography  of  Ltitfidlalw'' 
and  wrote  various  articles  in  the  Sth 
edition  of  the  **  Encydopeedia  Britan- 
nica*'  on  Oude,  Perria,  the  Ponlab^ 
&c.  He  also  edited  for  the  Bibia 
Society  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the 
Dakhani  language.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  to  the  political  department 
in  the  Indian  Office.  In  1860  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple^ 
and  also  made  Secaretary  of  Legation  at 
the  Court  of  Persia.  He  retained  to 
England  in  1863,  in  the  same  year 
publishing  **  The  Jonmal  of  a  DipAo- 
mate.*'  In  1864  he  went  to  Venesoela 
as  Commissioner  for  settling  a  loMi  to 
that  Government.  In  1866  Lord  Oian- 
bomc,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^ 
nominated  him  his  private  secrotaiyp 
and  he  obtained  the  civil  oompanion* 
ship  of  the  Bath.  In  1867  he  went 
again  on  a  mission  to  Venesnela,  and 
on  his  return,  at  the  request  of  Chules 
Dickens,  wrote  in  AH  the  Yta/t  BmmA 
^  Sketches  of  life  in  a  South  Amerioaa 
Republic."    These  papers  were  after- 
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wards  repablished  in  a  separate  volume. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  member  for 
Penrhjn  and  Falmoath,  on  the  Con- 
servative side,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  until  1874.  In  1875  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.A.,  with  the 
franchise,  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, "  as  a  slight  recognition  of  dis- 
tinguished services."  At  various  periods 
he  wrote  for  Mr.  Murray  handbooks  for 
Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  the 
Punjab.  In  1878  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  the  *'  Eaisam&mah-i-Hind," 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Empress,"  dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  Queen,  the  second 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1 882.  He 
married,  in  1847,  Rosina,  daughter  of 
James  Hunter,  of  Hafton,  Argyllshire, 
leaving  one  son  and  siz  daughters. 

John  Whyte-VelTille,  of  Bennochy 
and  Strathkinness,  Convener  of  the 
county  of  Fife,  died  at  his  estate, 
Mount  Melville,  near  St.  Andrews,  on 
July  16,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  and 
for  nearly  50  years  had  been  closely 
associated  with  Fifeshire.  Mr.  Whyte- 
Melville  was  married  to  Lady  Catherine, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Leeds,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  Lady  Catherine  predeceased 
him  in  December  1878,  her  death  being 
accelerated  by  the  death  of  their  son, 
the  late  Major  Whyte-Melville,  the 
distinguished  novelist,  who  was  killed 
in  the  hunting-field.  Mr.  Whyte-Mel- 
ville was  a  keen  golfer,  and  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
Golf  Club  of  St.  Andrews,  having  joined 
the  club  in  1816.  He  occupied  the 
captaincy  of  the  club  in  1823,  and  was 
captain-elect  for  the  ensuing  year.  He 
also  acted  in  the  same  capacity  as 
deputy  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany  to  St.  Andrews  as  captain  of 
the  Royal  and  Ancient,  Mr.  Whyte- 
Melville  entertained  him  as  his  guest. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  Freemason,  was 
Provincial  Grand  Master  for  Fife,  and 
occupied  the  position  of  Grand  Master 
for  Scotland  from  1864  to  1866.  He 
was  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county, 
and  was  assessor  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Chancellor  of  St.  Andrews  University, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  a  seat  in  the 
University  Court.  In  politics  Mr. 
Whyte-Melville  was  a  Conservative. 

Oeneral  Sir  Thomas  Bead,  O.C.B., 

Colonel  of  the  1st  Battalion  Essex  (late 
44th)  Regiment,  died  on  July  24,  at 
his  residence,  Baddesley  Manor,  Rom- 
sey,  aged  86.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Reed,  of  Dublin,  by  his 


marriage  with  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Sir  Francis  James  Buchanan, 
and  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1796.  He 
was  educated  at  Sandhurst,  and  entered 
the  Army  in  1813.  He  served  in  the 
campaign  of  1816,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1846  he 
commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Army  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  was  wounded  and  had  a 
horse  killed  under  him  at  the  battle  of 
Ferozeshah.  In  1857  he  commanded 
and  made  the  military  disposition  of 
the  troops  in  the  Punjab  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Mutiny,  which  resulted 
in  the  tranquillity  of  that  province  and 
constituting  it  the  base  of  operations 
against  Delhi.  For  these  services  he 
received  the  "  entire  approbation  "  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and 
subsequently  the  acknowledgments  of 
the  Governor-General.  He  was  an 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen  from  1841 
to  1854,  and  in  1858  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  44th  Regiment.  He 
became  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Army  in  1860  and  general  in  1868,  and 
retired  in  1877.  He  was  nominated  & 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  in  1866,  and  promoted  to  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  that  Order  in  1875.  Sir 
Thomas  Reed  married,  in  1835,  Elizabeth 
Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Clayton, 
of  Enfield  Old-park,  Middlesex. 

Oeneral  Sir  William  Fenwick  Wil- 
liams, of  Ears,  O.C.B.,  died  on  July 
26,  at  Garland's  Hotel,  Suffolk-street, 
Pall-mall.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Williams,  Commissary-General 
and  Barrack-Master  at  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  by  Maria,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Captain  Thomas  Walker.  The  future 
general  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  December  1800.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy, Woolwich,  and  entered  the  Royal 
Artillery  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  1825. 
He  became  a  Lieutenant  in  1827,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in 
1840,  from  which  year  till  1843  he  was 
employed  in  Turkey  as  British  Com- 
missioner at  the  conferences  preceding 
the  treaty  signed  at  Erzeroum  in  1847. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  British  Com- 
missioner for  the  settlement  of  the 
Tnrco-Persian  boundary,  and  received 
the  brevet  rank  of  Colonel  in  that  year 
for  his  military  and  diplomatic  services. 
In  1852  he  was  nominated  a  Companion 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  (Civil  Divi- 
sion). In  1854,  while  the  British  Army 
was  at  Varna,  he  was  appointed  British 
Commissioner  with  the  Turkish  forces, 
and  in  December  of  the  following  year 
he  received  the  local  rank  of  Brigadier- 
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General.  He  was  gpranted  a  pension  of 
1,000^.  a  year  for  life,  and  received  the 
honour  of  a  Baronetoy,  the  Turkish 
Order  of  the  Medjidie  of  the  First 
Class,  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don and  a  sword,  and  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, for  his  gallant  defence  of  Ears 
against  the  Russians  in  1856.  The 
story  of  the  siege  and  of  the  services 
of  General  Williams  and  his  "small 
band  of  heroes  "  is  one  that  will  always 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  re- 
cords of  British  valour.  The  principal 
episode  of  the  siege  was  the  battle  of 
September  29,  1855,  when  Mouravieff*s 
army  was  repulsed  by  the  Turks  and 
driven  from  the  field.  But  reinforce- 
ments failed  to  arrive,  and  General 
Williams  and  his  garrison,  after  suffer- 
ing the  direst  privations  of  war,  were 
compelled  to  capitulate  on  terms  which 
reflected  great  honour  on  the  magnanim- 


ity of  the  Bussian  general.  In  1856 
he  was  nominated  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  B«th 
(Military  Division),  and  he  was  pro* 
moted  to  be  a  Knight  Grand  Croei  of 
that  Order  in  1871.  He  was  Com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  at  Woolwich 
from  1866  to  1869 ;  was  appointed  to 
command  the  British  forces  in  Canada 
in  the  latter  year,  and  in  1866  was  up" 
pointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  post  whidi 
he  held  till  1869.  From  1870  to  1876 
he  was  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  In  1881 
he  was  appointed  Constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  resigned  shortly 
after.  Sir  William  was  appointed 
Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Bt^yal 
Artillery  in  1861.  He  became  Major- 
General  in  1856,  Lieutenant-Geneial  in 
1864,  and  full  General  in  1868.  Sir  Wil- 
liam F.  Williams  sat  in  Parliament  as 
member  for  Calne  from  1866  tiU  1869. 


During  the  month  the  following  deaths  also  took  place  :~0n  Jnly  4,  aged  83, 
John  Baptist  Faroell,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  ;  bom  and  ednoated  in 
Ireland,  but  early  in  life  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  dLsting^nished  himscdf 
by  his  zeal.    On  July  4,  aged  66,  John  W.  Oooeh  Spicer,  of  Spye  Park,  Wiltshire, 
some  time  a  Captain  in  the  9th  Lancers  and  3rd  Dragoon  Guards.     On  Jnlj  6,  at 
Forfar,  aged  54,  Captain  the  Honourable  John  Carnegie,  B.H.,  F  JLB.    The  son  of 
the  late  ISir  James  Carnegie,  sixth  baronet,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Barl's 
son  by  rojral  warrant  in  1855.    He  served  throughout  the  Crimean  War.    On  July  7, 
aged  75,  Bev.  Joseph  Baylee,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Shepscombe,  Gloacestershire,  a  irell- 
known  champion  of  the  Evangelical  school,  and  for  many  years  Principal  of  St. 
Aidants  Theological  College,  Birkenhead.     On  Jnly  8,  at  Old  Park,  Ghiohester, 
aged  69,  Major-General  Angnitas  Frederick  Frandi  Lennox,  son  of  the  late  Lord 
John  George  Lennox.    He  entered  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  served  with  distinction 
during  the  Crimean  campaign.    On  July  9,  at  Worthing,  aged  66,  Sir  Jdha  Lvdi 
Smith,  Cliief  Justice  of  Jamaica,  and  for  some  years  Attorney-General  of  British 
Guiana.    On  July  9,  aged  86,  Betired  Commander  Frandi  Harris,  B.H. ;  served 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Thniraire  at  Trafalgar.    On  Jnly  13,  in  London, 
aged  68,  John  Brnee  Korton,  for  some  years  Advocate-General,  and  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Madras ;  the  author  of  «  Norton's  Law  of  Evidenoe,**  Mid 
was  appointed  the  first  Lecturer  in  Law  to  Indian  students  in  the  Temple.    On 
July  14,  aged  68,  Weston  Craoroft  Ameotts,  of  Hackthom  Hall,  Lincoln.    Ihs 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Lientenant- Colonel  Cracroft,  of  Hackthom,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Ancotts  by  royal  licence  in  1865.    Formerly  in  the  Royal  Dragoon  Goards, 
from  1868  to  1874  he  represented  Mid-Lincolnshire  in  the  libeTal  interest.     On 
July  14,  at  Vienna,  aged  65,  Baron  Heinrioh  Ferstel,  a  correspondcmt  of  the 
Academic  de  Belgique  and  the  Institut  de  France,  a  distinguished  architect^  to 
whom  are  due  several  public  buildings  in  Vienna.    On  July  14,  Edward  Oalwti 
an  artist  and  an  illustrator  of  books.    He  had  been  a  friend  of  Blake,  whose 
designs  exercised  considerable  influence  over  his  own  works.    On  July  16,  aged  40, 
Charles  Heywood  Btratton,  better  known  as  Tom  Thumb.    On  July  17,  aged  79^ 
Bachel  Crookshank,  Lady  Macaulay,  who  was  the  widow  of  the  Hononrable  Bir 
James  Buchanan  Macaulay,  C.B.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  FIea% 
Canada  West.    On  July  18,  aged  61,  Sir  Thomas  Milles  Biddell,  of  ArdnamnrohaD, 
Argyllshire,  third  Baronet,  formerly  in  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards.    On  July  19^ 
at  Louth  Hall,  Co.  Louth,  aged  51,  Bandall  Perej  Otwaj  Plunkstt,  thirteenth 
Baron  liOuth ;  succeeded  to  the  title  in  his  17th  year.    On  Jnly  1^  aged  54, 
Rev.  Alfred  Theophilus  Lee,  LL.B.,  B.C.L.,  Preacher  to  the  Honourable  Sodety  of 
Gray's  Inn.    The  author  of  several  books,  sermons,  and  pamphlets,  and  Becvetaiy 
of  the  Church  Defence  Ihstitntion,  he  had  held  incumbencies  in  Hants  juad  &. 
Ireland,  where  he  was  Bural  Dean  of  Antrim.    On  July  20,  aged  72,  Sir.  ThosMi 
Bawdon  Birks,  M.  A.,  Enightsbridge  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  Unifenlty 
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of  Cambridge.  A  voluminoos  author,  and  a  popular  pf eachdr  of  thd  Bvangelical 
school.  On  July  21,  aged  27,  Biohard  Bidley  Farrer,  Fellow  of  All  8oals*  College, 
Oxford,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Richard  Farrer,  of  Qreen  Hammerton  Hall,  York- 
shire. On  July  21,  at  Brompton,  aged  65,  Charles  Yaoher,  a  successf  ol  and  eminent 
water-colour  artist.  On  July  22,  aged  75,  Bobert  Hale  Blasrden-Hale,  of  Alderley, 
Gloucestershire ;  represented  West  Qloucestershire  from  1847  to  1857.  .  On  July 
23,  aged  55,  Kajor-Oeneral  Patriek  Bobertson  Boss,  C.B.,  of  Glenmoidart,  Inver- 
ness-shire, son  of  the  late  Honourable  Lord  Robertson,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
Judge.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Ross.  He  served  in  the  Ei^QSr  War  of  1850-51, 
and  throughout  the  Crimean  Campaign.  On  July  23,  in  Sloane  Street,  aged  37» 
Matilda  Chaplin  Ayrton,  wife  of  Ftofessor  W.  E.  Ayrton.  She  was,  as  Miss  Chaplin, 
one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  question  of  women's  professional  education.  She 
studied  at  Edinburgh  and  in  Paris,  where  she  took  her  M.D.  degree,  and  travelled 
in  Asia  and  America,  practising  among  her  own  sex.  She  was  an  artist,  and  the 
author  of  *'  Child  Life  in  Japan  '*and  other  works.  On  July  25,  at  Brescia,  ag^  51, 
Lieutenant-Oeneral  Camillo  Lombardini,  an  Italian  soldier  and  patriot ;  eng^ed  in 
all  the  wars  of  Independence  from  1848>49,  and,  after  passing  into  the  service  of 
the  Eling  of  Sardinia,  served  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  On  July  26,  aged  63, 
Denis  Maurice  O'Conor,  LL.D.,  of  Clonalis,  County'  Roscommon,  son  of  the  late 
O'Conor  Don.  He  had  represented  the  County  of  Sligo  in  Parliament  as  a  Liberal 
Home  Ruler  since  1868.  On  July  26,  aged  71,  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryluid. 
Educated  for  the  army,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  held  successively  various  civil  and  judicial  positions  in 
Missouri.  At  first  a  Democrat,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  he 
joined  the  Republicans^  but  ultimately  rejoined  the  Democrats,  and  act^  with 
them  till  his  death.  On  July  28,  aged  76,  Admiral  Persano,  who  conmianded  the 
Italian  fleet  in  its  disastrous  engagement  with  the  Austrians  off  Lissa,  in  1866. 
On  July  28,  at  Ischia  (killed  in  the  earthquake),  aged  52,  John  Philip  Greea, 
formeriy  one  cf  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay.  On 
July  28,  at  Tanbuff,  aged  35,  Prince  Alexis  Isretsteff,  for  some  time  Russian 
Consul-General  at  Philippopolis.  When  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
he  had  taken  an  active  part,  together  with  the  American  Consul,  Mr.  Schuyler,  in 
investigating  "  the  Bulgarian  Atrocities."  After  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Turkey  he  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  invading  Russian  army  as  a  volunteer. 


AuausT. 


Bobert  MofEkt,  D.B.— Robert  MofEat 
was  bom  on  December  21,  1796,  at 
Ormiston,  East  Lothian.  His  childhood 
was  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Great  Carron  Ironworks,  where  his  father 
was  employed  in  the  Customs.  He  first 
tried  the  sea,  but  soon  was  apprenticed 
to  a  gardener.  The  elder  Mofifat  re- 
moved to  Inverkeithing,  and  the  boy 
was  employed  in  the  gardens  of  Lord 
Moray.  Subsequently  he  went  to  a 
situation  in  Manchester,  where  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Grosvenor  Street 
Chapel.  It  was  at  a  missionary  meeting 
at  Warrington  in  1815  that  he  first  be- 
came inspired  with  the  desire  to  become 
a  missionary.  He  sought  out  the  speaker 
whose  words  had  roused  his  enthusiasm, 
and  his  aspirations  were  without  much 
difficulty  realised.  His  parents'  consent 
having  been  obtained,  he  was  accepted 
as  a  missionary  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and — no  long  theo- 
logical training  being  then  deemed 
necessary  for  a  missionaxy— he  was 


ordained  at  Surrey  Chapel,  October  13, 
1816,  with  John  Williams,  the  "  Martyr 
of  Brromlmgo,**  and  seven  others.  He 
was  at  first  destined  for  South  Seas 
work,  in  which  Williams  afterwards  lost 
hiB  life,  but  his  destination  was  changed, 
and  on  October  31  in  that  year  he  sailed 
for  Cape  Town,  whence,  after  a  short 
delay,  he  proceeded  to  Africanders 
Kraal.  In  1818  he  made  a  long  ex- 
ploratory tour  in  the  Damara  country. 
In  September  1818  he  left  Africanders 
Kraal  for  Griqtia  Town,  afterwards 
visiting  Lattakoo  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  in  1819,  at  Cape  Town,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  a  lady  a  few  months 
older  than  himself.  He  left  that  place 
ag^ain  in  1820  for  Kuruman  and  Griqua 
Town,  his  wife  participating  in  his 
labours.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Cape 
Town  on  account  of  the  state  of  Mrs. 
Moffat's  health,  but  returned  to  Kara- 
man  in  the  following  year.  He  made 
frequent  joutneys  to  Cape  Town,  but 
tor  the  Bucceeding  twenty  years  he  oon« 
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tinned  liis  labonrs  among  the  Bcchnanas 
and  Knrumans,  translating  St.  Luke's 
Qospel  and  other  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  Bechuana.  He  returned 
to  Cape  Town  in  1868  to  meet  the  new 
mission  arriving  from  England,  but  left 
again  for  Euruman  in  1859.  He  had 
several  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  David  Livingstone.  Another 
of  his  sons-in-law  was  M.  Fridauz,  a 
French  missionary,  who  met  with  so 
tragic  a  fate.  Dr.  Moffat  was  despatched 
to  Africa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society;  but  he  also 
laboured  on  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  which  he  spent  in  that 
country.  His  name  appears  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  latter  society  for  almost 
every  year  since  his  first  departure  for 
Africa,  and  in  1882  he  was  made  a  vice- 
president  of  the  society  for  the  valuable 
services  which  he  had  rendered.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1870,  and  did 
not  again  visit  Africa.  Mrs.  Moffat  died 
in  London  on  the  10th  of  January  follow- 
ing, the  change  of  climate  not  having 
conferred  on  her  the  benefit  that  was 
anticipated.  In  1872  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  Dr. 
Moffat  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1873  a  tcstimonisd,  amounting  to 
6,800Z.,  was  presented  to  him  as  a  mark 
of  the  public  appreciation  of  his  labours. 
A  testimonial  not  less  gpratifying  to  him 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Moffat  Insti- 
tute at  Shosung,  for  the  training  of 
native  pastors  aifiong  the  Bechuanas. 
On  attaining  his  80th  year  he  received 
a  deputation  from  the  Congregational 
ministers  of  London,  congratulating 
him  on  having  reached  that  advanced 
ag^,  and  on  having  been  engaged  in 
missionary  work  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  retired 
to  a  quiet  cottage  at  Hilldenborough, 
near  Tunbridge  Wells,  his  main  pursuit 
being  the  completion  of  a  translation 
into  Bechuana  of  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Attacks  of  sleeplessness,  with 
which  he  had  been  troubled  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  South  A&ica, 
gradually  became  more  frequent,  and 
his  health  finally  gave  way,  and  on  the 
9th  inst.  he  died,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86,  in  the  presence  of  his  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Price  and  Mrs.  Vavasour. 

The  Comte  de  Chambord  (Henri- 
Cinq).  Henri  Chades  Ferdinand  Marie 
Dieudonn6  d'Artois,  Comte  de  Chambord 
and  Due  de  Bordeaux,  head  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  was  bom  seven 
months  after  his  father's  death,  in  the 
Xuileries,  on  September  29, 1820.   "  The 


child  of  miracle**  was  baptised  with 
water  specially  brought  from  the  Joidan 
by  Chateaubriand.  Thecastle  and  estate 
of  Chambord,  from  which  he  took  the 
title  he  assumed  in  exile,  was  parcbased 
by  a  public  subscription  and  presented 
to  him  while  still  in  the  cradle.  Bia 
father,  the  Due  de  Berri,  having  been 
assassinated  seven  months  before  hii 
birth,  he  was  left  very  much  to  the 
care  of  his  mother,  the  Duchess  de  Beiri, 
a  woman  of  strong  character,  and  sister 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Spain.  After  the 
death  of  his  grandoncle,  Loois  XVIlf., 
his  grandfather,  Charles  X.,  came  to  the 
throne  in  1 824.  Six  years  afterwards  the 
ordinances  of  Polignac  precipitated  the 
revolution  which  brought  the  reign  of 
the  elder  Bourbons  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion .  Charles  X.  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  little  grandson.  Lioois  Philippe, 
however,  obtained  the  crown,  and  the 
"  little  grandson,"  no  less  than  his  ro}'al 
grandfather,  had  to  seek  safety  in  exile. 
The  Duchess  de  Berri  and  her  son,  with 
Charles  X.,  fled  to  Cherbourg,  whence 
they  took  ship  to  Weymouth.  For  the 
next  fifteen  years  the  young  Prince 
flitted  hither  and  thither  with  the  un- 
rest of  an  exile,  from  England  to  Holy- 
rood  in  Scotland,  thence  to  Prague, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  three 
years.  After  leaving  Bohemia  the  royal 
family  settled  in  Illyria,  where  Charles 
X.  died.  His  grandson  continued  his 
studies,  travelling  through  England, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  French  influence 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  Home,  where 
he  was  studying  art.  Leaving  Italy  he 
came  to  London.  Here  he  held  a  court 
in  Belgra ve  Square,  and  toon  afterwards, 
in  1845,  on  the  death  of  the  Due  d*An- 
goul6me,  he  launched  a  manifesto,  the 
first  of  many  such,  in  which  he  set  forth 
his  own  claims  to  the  throne  of  IVanoe. 
Louis  Philippe  took  no  notice  of  this 
effusion,  and  its  author  shortly  after- 
wards left  England  for  Frohsdorf,  where 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  a  lady  two  years  older 
than  himself,  by  whom  he  had  no  off- 
spring. After  his  marriage  until  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  little  or  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  He 
spent  his  time  in  reading  and  studying, 
taking  recreation  in  hunting,  of  whldi 
he  was  passionately  fond.  An  aooom- 
plished  linguist,  who  wrote  and  spoke 
most  modem  languages,  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  the  studj  of 
social  questions.  Bismarck  wia  said  to 
have  declared  on  one  occasion  that  on 
that  subject  no  statesman  alive  was 
better  informed  than  the  exile  at  IMbf- 
dorf .    His  life  at  bis  cbitean  was  twj 
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regular.    Rising  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  spent  the  first  three  hoars 
in  visiting  his  stables,  which  were  splen- 
didly appointed,  and  in  strolling  through 
the  park.    From  eight  to  ten  he  des- 
patched his  correspondence  and  read 
the    papers.    At  ten  he  breakfasted; 
after  breakfast  he  retired  to  his  study, 
where  he  also  received  his  visitors.    In 
the  evening  he  dined  with  his  guests, 
and  at  ten  he  retired  to  rest.    At  Frohs- 
dorf,  surrounded  by  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers, he  maintained  a  mockery  of  a 
Court.    To  those  who  surrounded  him 
and  to  the  few  scattered  Legitimists  of 
France  he  was  known  as  "  the  King," 
but  to  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen 
he  became  little  better  than  a  shadowy, 
mythical  figure,  whoso  very  existence 
was  well-nigh  forgotten.    The  downfall 
of  the  second  Empire  seemed  to  leave 
the  field  open  to  all  competitors.    After 
Sedan,  on  October  9,  1870,  the  Count 
addressed  from  the  Swiss  frontier  a 
proclamation  to  France  calling  upon 
the  people  to  rally  **  to  the  true  national 
government,  having  right  as  its  founda- 
tion and  honesty  as  its  principle,''  and 
promising  in  return  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreigner  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  country.     On 
January  7,  1871,  he  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation to  all  the  Governments  of 
Europe  in  protest  against  the  bombard- 
ment of  Paris  ;  and  on  May  8  he  issued 
a  manifesto  with  the  view  of  dispelling 
the  popular  prejudices  against  the  "  tra- 
ditional monarchy."    It  was  not    till 
July  5,   1871,  that  he  assumed  in  a 
public   document  the    title  of   King. 
The  long-entertained    expectations  of 
a  fusion  between  the  Legitimists  and 
the  Orleanists  were  delayed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  inopportune  declarations 
and  manifestoes  of  the  Comte  de  Cham* 
bord;  and  in  1871  he  withdrew  into 
exile  to  Lucerne  in  order  not  to  give 
by  his  presence  in  France  new  pretexts 
for  popular  agitations.    After  the  Com- 
mune   he   issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
nation,  in  which  he  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  serve  his  country  as  her  monarch, 
and  concluded  by  declaring  *'  the  word 
rests  with  France,  the  time  with  God." 
The  word  was  never  spoken,  the  time 
never   came.    In  the   following  year, 
when  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  exile 
enabled  him  to  return  to   France,  he 
issued  another  manifesto,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
early  restoration  to  the  throne  ;  but  one 
sacrifice  he  refused  to  make — the  sub- 
stitution of  the  tricolour  for  the  white 
flag.    At  length,  however,  on  August  6, 
1873,  the  long-deferred  fusion  was  ac- 


complished :  the  Comte  de  Paris  had  an 
interview  with  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
at  Frohsdorf,  and  did  homage  to  him 
as  the  head  of   the  Royal  House  of 
France.    The  hopes  of  a  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  had  at  all  times  been 
dashed  by  the  reactionary  opinions  that 
the  Count  persistently  expressed.    He 
never  receded  from  his  declaration  of 
October  27,  1873 :     My  personality  is 
nothing;  my  principle  is  everything. 
France  will  see  the  end  of  her  trials 
when  she  is  willing  to  understand  this. 
I  am  a  necessary  pilot — the  only  one 
capable  of  guiding  the  ship  to  port, 
because  I  have  for  that  a  mission  of 
authority."    Since  that  time  compara- 
tively little  was  heard  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  save   when   occasional 
discussions  were  raised  by  his  followers 
as  to  the  precise  extent  to  which  their 
royal   master   was   prepared  to  have 
given  way  to  the  desires  of  the  people 
for  a  popular  government,  or  when  a 
letter  from  Frohsdorf  appeared  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Royalist  journals,  ex- 
pressing his  views  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  day.    At  the  end  of  June  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  at  the  beginning  of  July 
his  life  was  despaired  of.    Prayers  were 
offered  for  his  recovery  by  the  Royalists 
throughout  France,  and,  contrary  to 
almost  universal  expectation,  it  seemed 
at  one  time  as  if  he  would  recover.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  paid  a  visit  to  the  sick 
bed  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and 
renewed  at  that  solemn  hour  iiis  al- 
legiance to  the  representative  of  the 
principle  of  hereditary  monarchy,  of 
which,  by  the  death  of  his  cousin  on 
August  24,  he  became  the  representa- 
tive ;  but  private  jealousies  or  intrigue 
prevented  his  appearing  at  the  funeral, 
in  consequence  of  the  post  of  honour 
having  been  assigned  to  a  foreigner, 
the  Comte  de  Bardi.    The  French  Le- 
gitimists, however,  as  a  body,  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  head  of  the  Monarchi- 
cal party. 

Sir  Frands  Savage  Beilly,  K.C.M.O., 
Q.C.,  who  died  on  August  27  at  Bourne- 
mouth, was  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Miles  Reilly,  of  the  Irish  Bar,  by  Emily 
Montgomery,  his  wife,  and  was  bom 
at  Dublin  in  February  1825.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  obtained  the  Foundation 
Scholarship  and  other  honours,  and  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  Easter  term 
1861 ,  and  practised  for  many  years  with 
considerable  success  as  a  Parliamentary 
draughtsman  in  Westminster,  enjoying 
a  large  practice  both   in  public   and 
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private  legislation.  He  Acted  as  assessor  I  of  the  Home  of  Commont  In  18dS,  and 


to  Lord  Salisbnry  and  Lord  Cairns  in 
the  London  Chatham  and  Dorcr  Rail- 
way arbitration ;  to  Lord  Cairns  in  the 
Albert  Life  Asftnranco  Company  arbi- 
tration; and  to  Lord  Westbury  and 
Lord  Komilly  successively  in  the  Earo- 
pcan  Assurance  Society  arbitration.  He 
was  appointed  counsel  to  the  Speaker 


in  the  nine  year  was  nomlnfM  a 
Kniglit  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Qeoifre  in  recofp- 
nition  of  legal  scrvioca  rendered  to  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Departments.  Sir 
Francis  Reilly  was  made  a  Queen's 
Counsel  the  year  before  his  death. 


Also,  on  Auprun  1,  at  Sundridgo  Park,  aged  41,  Sir  Edward  Kaary  Scott,  of 
Ardvourlic    Cii^tlo,   Invcmess-shiro,  fifth  Ixlronet,  and  a  banker  in  London.-- 
On  Au^ist  4,  nprod  C4,  Sir  John  Sivett  Camao,  second  baronet.    He  was  formerly 
in  the  army,  nnd  representee!  Lyminprtun  in  the  Conservati^'c  interest  from  lc^3  lo 
]8ri4).— OnAuiriist  4,  at  Venice,  n<ri'<l  01,  Filippo  Pisani,  a  veteran  among  the 
C.irlvJiiari  >»pf<irc  Mazzini  cnmmoiiceil  his  ni>eration8 ;  he  took  an  active  jmrt  in 
the  (iarlKiMian  movement.— On  Au^oist  12,  at  Pari^,  aged  63,  Xdwtrd  Dmnfh,  a 
di-itin^uishi-d  Kri-nch  pninter. — On  Au<rust  12,  at  Stockholm,  aged  56,  Dr.  T.  f . 
Orafstrom,  a  momltcr  of  the  Upper  Hnusc  of  the  Swedish  Riksdag,  and  a  poet  •^f 
some  note.     He  wnM  ('Iiii.'f  Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  pastor  of  M. 
Clara,  Storklmlm,  with  the  title  of  liishop.    During  a  portion  of  his  career  he  h*i 
liveil  in   London  as  C)ui]>1ain  to  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  liegmtion.— On 
Au<rtu«t  in,  at  St.  Petersbnnr,  agc<l  8.3,  Archpriest  Basil  B^jaaoC  Chaplain  to  tbo 
Km])eror  and  Empress  of  Kussia,  inst  motor  in  theolofry,  and  spiritual  adri«cr  in 
the  Imix^rial  family  under  three  Kmpcrors.    He  was  the  author  of  servral  theo. 
lofrioal  work.**,  and  it  in  partly  to  liim  that  Russia  owes  the  tranalatkm  of  the 
Bible  into  excellent  modern  Rusfiian. — On  Aufnist  14,  at  Corrcen,  Aberdecnahtrp, 
ap:e<l  GO,  General  William  Gordon,  L.B.,  of  the  1 7th  Fof>t.  with  which  reirinicnt  be 
hail  served  durini:  the  Crimean  war  with  distinction.— On  Anmist  lM,at  Botira 
in  Tyrol,  nprdl  C*^,  Baron  voa  Wallerstorf-Urbaia,  Vice-.\dmiral  of  tlie  Austrian 
Kavy,  an<l  a  distintrnislie*!  man  of  science.     In  recofnutiun  of  his  attainments  be 
was  appointed  to  ei>nimand  the  A'('n>rif  in  her  celebratetl  expedition  rooml  ttie 
world.    On  his  return  he  held  for  n  onu]>Ie  of  years  the  position  of  Minister  of 
Commerce.— On  Anpru>t   1»^,  at  Incc  Hall,  Lf\-erpool.  o^red  51,  Tke  Heat  Bev. 
Bodger  Beds  Yaughaa,  Roman  Catholic  Archbihlmp  of  Sydney.— On  Angost  1^ 
apretl  HI,  William  Diadorf,  tlie  ct-Khratid  Gri^k  schular  and  ci'litor  of  tte  tirvrk 
Classics.      Formrrly   a  Pr> feasor  in  tin*  l;niver!>iity  of  Leiprifr,  he  reaignrd  hit 
ottK-e  in  \'^^2  in  onl**r  to  pursue  lii^  studicat.—On  August  23,  at  .Sidcup.  Kent,  afrrd 
7>*,  Henry  Hnlse  Bereas,  f.>r  many  years  a  director  of  the  Rank  of  Knirlaod.  —  cin 
Au^Kt  L'.',  nt  \'i  nir^«  a^'*  d  "^o,  Bawdoa  Brown,  afifirtinteil  hy  the  I'ubUc  Rrorrl 
Oil  ice  to  ailendar  tlie  Mate  [laiK'rs  nn<l  inannscripts  relaiiD(jr  to  Knirlish  a!faifi 
preserved   in  t!ie  A  rehires  of  Vi-nifc  and  Northern   Italy.    He  paUinhc^i  fitf 
volumes  c>f  his  ralendar.— On  AuLni*.t  25.  at  liaden,  near  kama,  ajred  7i^  Bonn 
Angnst  Ton  Keller,  for  m.iny  year*  .\ustrian  Minister  rei^ident  at  tKe  Conn  of 
Hanover,  and  one  of  the  mo^t  iniiucntial  •> up] Miners  of  Auntrian  interests 
the  minor  (ii'mitn  States.— nn  AuL'ii^t  2\  in  llainant,  Btlgiuai,  aped  SS, 
Lateaa,  the    Helirian  fastinir  ^'irl,  !••  whom  wen*  atrribatel  divers  mil 
appi-aram-i  s  and  «<ti2mat:i  >>On  .Ai:::i:?>t  L'h.  at  ISome,  aired  H4,  Aiynst 
Biedel,  a  \vellki.>\vn  (German  i<iinter.  ul.fi«e  pictures  fuuiMl  a  ready  ai 
his  oi>ii:p:i:r;iit'i  vi-itir.^'  K>>mr,  \«hi.n-  he  had  lived  for  more  than  fifty  yt 
On  AuL'u^t  *JH,  At  I'eterstield.  Lieat.-Col.  Ufhtred  Shattlewerth,  who  senrecl  iaibe 
Crimean  Camj-ni/n  of  lx.''»4-.V'>,  ai.d  in   tlii<  New  Zealand  wiir  of  l8At-M. — Un 
Auk'u>'  :iit.  at  KaVeham.  Hants.  :«l''i'»1  02.  Adsilral  Bebert  Fattoa;  be  entend  the 
Na\y  in  li^ol,  and  ^er^-e«1  ao  a  mi-Nhipman  on  board  the  HelUropkmm^mX  the  Imltle 
rf  Ti:if:iLMr     (in  AukTust  :u.  wliiSt  trau  llimr.  afreil  Gl*.  Thomas  >Uat,  a  mafivmty 
hv'>t  cf  i'.innir.jl.am.  wi<!ely  kn<ii\-n  fiT  \.\^  <iystematic  stmly  ol  the  winds  and 
wt-athur.      1'}  hi-  r<>nipilat:>in4  much  <.  f  the  science  rc«piiri.<d  for  piepniinir  ihe 
daily  weatUr  ch.irt  is  in-leiu-i. 
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Ivan  Turcni^off,  the  Bnssian  no- 
velist, died  at  Bongival,  near  Paris,  on 
September  3,  in  his    65th  year.    He 
came  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family 
belonging  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
Kassia,  and  was  himself  bom  at  Orel, 
November  9,1818.    His  early  education 
was  given  at  Moscow,  but  in  1833  he 
entered  the  St.  Petersburg  University, 
and  remained  there  as  a  student  until 
1838,  when  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study 
metaphysics  and  the  system  of  Hegel, 
by  which  he  had  been  much  attracted. 
On    returning   to    St.    Petersburg   he 
entered  the  Bussian  Civil  Service,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  Home 
Office  in  1842,  and  at  once  began  to 
devote  his  leisure  to  literature.    He 
soon   became   favourably    known  for 
several  volumes  of  national  poems  and 
tales ;  but  an  essay  on  the  dramatist 
and  novelist  Gogol  (1852),  in  which  he 
spoke  with  much  freedom  of  the  evils 
of  Russian  officialism,  brought  him  into 
disgrace,  and  he  was  banished  to  his 
paternal  estate.   The  decree  of  practical 
exile  was  not  cancelled  until  shortly 
before  the   Russian  war,  this  act  of 
**  grace  "  being  due  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander,  the  successor  of  Nicholas. 
From  this  time  until  his  death,  how- 
ever, Turgu6nieff  spent  but  little  time 
in  his  native  country ;  he  had  made 
troops  of  distinguished  literary  friends 
in  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  his  later  life 
was  passed  alternately  in  Germany  and 
France.    His  early  works  bore  traces  of 
his  close  study  of  the  Russian  people. 
Living  quietly  on  his  estate  for  some 
years,  devoted  to  reading  and  shooting, 
and  making  occasional  journeys  and 
sporting  tours  through  the  interior,  he 
had  become  familiar  with  the  serfs,  and 
greatly  interested  in  their  welfare.    To 
the  **  Contemporary"  ("Sovremenik"),  a 
literary  journal  and  review  of  Moscow, 
he    contributed    from    1846    to    1851 
sketches  of  serf  life,  which  were  after- 
wards collected,  together  with   other 
sketches,  into  a  volume  entitled  "  Me- 
moirs of  a  Sportsman."    This  work  had 
a  very  large  circulation,  and  created 
an  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
whole  of  Russia.  There  was  no  sensation- 
alism in  Turgu^nieff's  sketches;   they 
were  very  natural  yet  striking  pictures 
of  Russian  life  and  manners.   But  while 
they  were  a  revelation  of  the  national 
life,  they  furnished  at  the  same  time  a 
strong  argument  against  serfdom,  mu(^ 


as  Mrs.  Beeoher  Stowe's  <<  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  brought  home  to  the  world  at 
large  the  horrors  of  cdaveiy.    This  was 
achieved  by  simply  showing  what  serf- 
dom was,  without  exaggeration  of  state*- 
ment  or  violence  of  rhetoric.    It  would 
be  impossible,  perhaps,  to  over-estimate 
the  influence  which  was  attained  by  this 
one  book,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  first 
incitements  to  the  decree  which  gave 
freedom  to  thirty  millions   of   serfs. 
For  some  years  after  the  publication 
of  this  volume  Turg^6nieff*s  literary 
activity  was  shown  in  a  number   of 
short  tales  and  dramas  contributed  to 
Russian  periodicals  as  well  as  to  the 
French  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    In 
1856  appeared  "A  Host  of   Nobles," 
followed  at  short  intervals  by  «*The 
Evening  Before"  (1869)  and    "First 
Love  "  ( 1 860).    A  more  important  work, 
with  the  title  of  "  Fathers  and  Sons," 
published  in  1861  in  the  columns  of  the 
<*  Russian  Messenger,**  a  Moscow  serial, 
and   shortly  afterwards  appearing  in 
book  form,  was  hailed  by  quite  a  tem^ 
pest  of  adverse  criticism.    It  was  a  pic- 
ture of  two  generations  of  Russian  life 
— the  departing  and  the  coming  race — 
and  described  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  of  recent  years  in  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  educated  classes  of 
Russian  society.    It  was  in  this  work 
that  the  title  of  "Nihilist "  was  for  the 
first  time  applied  to  the  party  of  action 
in  politics,  and  by  them  was  subset 
quently  chosen  as  their  watchword ; 
although  at  a  later  period  the  Govern- 
ment took  up  the  word  and  applied 
it    to    all    revolutionary    teildendes. 
"Smoke,"    its    immediate    successor, 
which  appeared  in  1868,  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  descriptions  of  the  changes 
in  Russian  life  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  its  composition,  and  explaining  the 
author's  views  respecting  the  future  of 
Russia,  and  the  relations  It  is  likely  to 
assume  towards  Western  Europe.    But 
by  far  the  most  important  6t  these 
politico-social  novels  was  "  Virgin  Soil," 
published  in  1877,  and  translated  almost 
immediately  into  English  by  the  late 
Mr.  Ashton  Dilke.    The  work .  had  a 
special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
dealt  with  those  secret  societies  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  Russian, 
history,  as  well   as  £rom  the  almost 
prophetic  tone  it  adopted  with  legsad 
to  the  struggle  between  Russia  and 
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Turkey— realised  a  year  or  two  later. 
For  many  years  he  resided  principally 
in  Switzerland  and  France,  although  in 
later  life  there  was  no  legal  ohstacle 
to  his  return  to  his  own  country.    The 
bringing  back  of  his  body  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  be  interred  in  accordance  with 
his  own  wish  beside  that  of  his  friend 
and  critic,  Bellinsky,  gave  the  police 
more  uneasiness.   Demonstrations  were 
made  along  the  road  from  the  frontier 
to  the  capital  wherever  the  coffin  rested. 
Deputations  from  universities,  corpora- 
tions, and  public  bodies  requested  to  take 
part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies;  and  fears 
of  a  public  demonstration  so  gained 
upon  the  St.   Petersburg  police  that 
precautions  of  the  most  exaggerated 
description  were  taken  to  repress  any 
outburst  of  patriotic  impatience.   The 
Court  and  Government  were  credited 
with  a  desire  to  deprecate  to  the  utmost 
the  man  who  had  done  so  much  to 
awaken  the  national  life,  to  expose  the 
scandals  by  which  it  was  weighed  down, 
and  to  vindicate   for  Bussia  a  place 
among  the  literature  of  Europe. 

Bight  Hon.  Hugh  Law,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland. — Hugh  Law,  a  son 
of  Mr.  John  Law,  of  Woodlawn,  county 
Down,   by    marriage   with    Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Crawley,  of  CuUaville,  county  Armagh, 
was  born  in  the  year  1818.    He  was 
educated  at  the  Boyal  School,  Dun- 
gannon,    and    afterwards    at    Trinity 
College,    Dublin,  where    he    obtained 
a  scholarship  in   1837,  bis  name  ap- 
pearing eighth  in  the  list  just  below 
that  of  Dr.  Salman,  the  well-known 
mathematician  and  subsequent  Begias 
Professor  of  Divinity.    In  1878  he  ob- 
tained a  senior  classical  moderatorship, 
and  graduated  B.A.  in  1839,  at  which 
point   his    University   career    closed, 
although  at  a  later  period  he  for  some 
years  held  the  post   of    Professor  of 
English  Law  at  the  Queen's  College, 
Qalway.    In  1840  he  was  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar,  but  for  actions  solely  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  where  advocates  are 
not  brought   prominently  before    the 
public,  and,  undistinguished  by  those 
powers  of  oratory  not  rare  at  the  Irish 
Bar,  he  did  not  gain  the  same  reputation 
as  men  of  far  less  professional  conceit. 
Moreover,  unlike  most  Irish  lawyers,  he 
took  no  part  in  politics,  and  it  was  only 
in  1865,  after  he  had  been  five  years  a 
Q.C.,  that  he  registered  his  name  as  a 
voter  for  the  University.    Up  to  this 
time  he  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  Conservative,  but  since  the  beginning 
of  the  agitation  against  the  Irish  Esta- 


blished Church  he  had  been  identified 
with  the  Liberal  party.    He  married, 
in  1863,  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of 
William    White,    of    Shrubs,    oounty 
Dublin.    To  Mr.  Law  was   entrosted 
the  task  of  drafting  the  Irish  Chnrdi 
Bill,  and  the  comparative   ease  with 
which   it   has   been   inteipreted   and 
worked  bears  testimony  to  the  tech- 
nical skill  and  legal  knowledge  of  its 
framer.    Even   those  who  were  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Bill,  and  were  filled  with  resentment 
against  all  who  assisted  in  procuring 
its  enactment,  felt  constrained  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  their  admiration  to  the 
counsel  who  had  drawn  the  measure  so 
well.    Mr.  Law  had  not  at  that  time 
appeared  upon  the  surface  of  political 
life,  and  was  known  only  as  a  lawyer, 
more  sound  than  showy,  whose  business, 
except  on  circuit,  was  almost  exclusively 
at  the  Chancery  Bar.    In  1870,  after 
drafting  the  Land  Act  of  that  year,  he 
was  elected  a  bencher  of  the  King's  Inns, 
and  in  1872,  on  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Bichard   Dowse,  the   then   Attorney* 
General,  to  the  Bench,  was  selected 
by  the    Liberal    Government  for  the 
position   of   Solicitor-General,    in    the 
place  of  Mr.  Palles,  who  became  At- 
torney-General.   He  was  not  long  ia 
office,    owing   to   the   result   of    the 
elections  of  1874,  when   he  was  re- 
turned for  county  Deny.    In  1880,  on 
the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power, 
Mr.  Palles  was  raised  to  the  Bench  as 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Mr.  Law  became 
first  law  officer  of  the  Crown.    It  fell  to 
his  lot  in  that  capacity  to  oondnct  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  others 
of  the  Land  League  leaders  for  con- 
spiracy, but  he  displayed  so  much  tact 
and  moderation  in  the  task  as  to  escape 
altogether  the  popular  odium  which  fell 
so  heavily  on  those  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.*   No  one 
doubted  the  ability  which  he  displayed 
in  the  general  management  of  the  trials, 
and  the  calm  but  clear,  impressive,  and 
forcible  manner  in  which  he  presented 
the  case  to  the  Court.    The  proceedings 
were  carried  out  without  any  hitch  or 
flaw,  though  the  evidence  was  complex 
and  voluminous,  requiring  the  utmost 
care    and  skill  in  the  grouping  and 
application  of  it.    The  jury  cUsagTeed* 
but  the  failure  was  in  no  respect  dae  to 
the  law  officers  engaged  for  the  Qmwn. 
In  1881,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
O'Hagan  from  the  Lord  Chancellorship^ 
Mr.  Law  was  appointed  to  the  Tacaut 
office,  and  was  at  once  acknowledged 
the  fittest  successor.    His  death,  whieh 
occurred  j  ust  after  the  eondosion  of  the 
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Trinity  sittings,  was  quite  unexpected. 
He  had  retired  for  the  vacation  to  Rath- 
mullen  House,  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Swilly,  where  he  was  seized  with  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  which  termi- 
nated  fatally  on  the  10th,  after  a  few 
days'  illness. 

Hendrik  Conscience,  the  most 
popular  of  modern  Flemish  novelists, 
died  at  Brussels  in  the  house  attached 
to  the  Mus6e  Wiertz  (of  which  he  was 
keeper),  on  September  10,  aged  71. 
His  father  was  a  Frenchman,  who  early 
in  the  century  had  settled  at  Antwerp, 
and  it  was  in  that  city  that  Henri  (or 
Hendrik)  Conscience  was  bom,  on 
December  3,  1811.  When  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  1830,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Belgian  army,  and  he  then  began 
to  write  a  number  of  martial  songs 
expressing  the  natural  aspirations  for 
independence.  They  were  simple  songs 
in  the  style  of  Beranger*s  and  Desau- 
gier's,  some  in  French,  some  in  Flemish  ; 
politics  were  treated  in  them  from  the 
peasant's  and  private  soldier's  point  of 
view  ;  and,  set  to  catching  tunes,  several 
of  which  Conscience  himself  composed, 
they  at  once  caught  the  people's  fancy. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  1836, 
Conscience  left  the  army,  with  the 
grade  of  sergeant-major,  and  was  offered 
the  alternative  of  entering  business  and 
ceasing  to  write,  or  else  of  shifting  for 
himself  without  a  franc  to  start  with. 
He  chose  the  life  of  freedom,  and  first 
found  employment  as  a  journeyman 
gardener,  then  as  a  village  school- 
master, then  as  a  clerk  in  a  small 
counting-house.  All  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  write  Flemish  novels ;  but, 
as  the  reading  public  of  Flanders  was 
small,  the  sale  of  his  works  was  not 
remunerative.  In  1838,  however,  there 
arose  in  Belgium  an  anti- French  league, 
which  strove  to  make  of  Flemish  the 
national  language  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  leaguers  resolved  to  circulate  Con- 
science's books  broadcast,  and  the 
son  of  a  Frenchman  was  selected  as  the 
apostle  of  anti-French  ideas.  His  first 
work,  "The  Year  of  Miracles,"  was'a 
collection  of  stories  about  Flemish 
heroes  like  Braedel  and  de  Eonninck ; 
and  his  "  Lion  of  Flanders,"  published 
in  1838,  related  in  glowing  style  the 
exploits  of  Robert  de  Bethune  against 
the  French  King  Philip  the  Fair.  After 
this  Conscience  began  to  choose  his 
subjects  from  contemporary  life,  and  a 
succession  of  short  tales  suited  to  the 
popular  understanding  flowed  from  his 
untiring  pen.  "  Evening  Hours,"  "  The 
Executioner's     Child,"     "  Rikketikke- 


Tak,"  and  <'The  Conscript,"  stories 
full  of  incident,  portraying  the  trials  of 
poor  people,  and  devoid  of  any  hard 
words  or  abstruse  thoughts,  were 
amongst  the  more  popular,  the  natural 
simplicity  of  their  language  rendering 
them  special  favourites  with  the  young 
and  the  less  educated.  Conscience's 
novels  had  a  large  sale,  and  the 
author's  reputation  reached  such  a 
point  that  he  was  engaged  by  the  late 
King  Leopold  to  teach  the  Flemish 
language  to  the  royal  children — that 
is,  the  present  King,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
afterwards  Empress  of  Mexico.  From 
this  time  honours  were  showered  upon 
the  novelist.  He  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  civil  service,  which  was 
almost  a  sinecure,  and  possibly  this 
sudden  bettering  of  his  circumstances 
contributed  to  slacken  his  faculties,  for 
there  was  a  marked  deterioration  of 
style  and  fancy  in  some  of  his  subse- 
quent works.  He  revived  on  losing  his 
appointment  through  a  change  of 
Ministry,  and  his  *'  Martyrdom  of  a 
Mother,"  "  The  Child-Stealer,"  and  the 
*'  Blue  House "  may  be  reckoned  as 
equal  to  his  earlier  works.  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Mus6e 
Wiertz,  a  sinecure  office,  which  pro- 
vided him  with  pleasant  quarters  in  a 
large  garden,  and  there  he  passed  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  Decorations  and 
distinctions  were  pressed  upon  him, 
some  of  which  he  refused,  and  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  his  statue  at 
Britwert  was  unveiled  amid  public 
rejoicing  and  with  great  pomp.  The 
Antwerp  Town  Council  voted  him  a 
public  funeral,  and  headed  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  national  monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  vault.  A  funeral 
service  performed  at  Ixelles,  the  fau- 
bourg of  Brussels,  where  Conscience 
lived,  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  royal  family,  the  Ministry,  and 
the  principal  Flemish  Corporations. 
He  left  an  only  daughter,  married  to 
M.  Antheunis,  a  poet  of  some  local 
celebrity. 

John  Payne  Collier,  an  eminent 
man  of  letters,  but  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  a  Shakespearean  critic,  was 
born  in  London,  1789.  His  father,  who 
had  been  of  the  circle  of  which  Charles 
Lamb  and  S.  T.  Coleridge  were  the 
chiefs,  had  in  later  life  been  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Monthly  lieguter,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  Literary  Review,  At 
an  early  age  young  Collier  was  entered 
as  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but 
he  speedily  gave  up  the  study  of  the 
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law,  and  became  a  Pailiamentaiy  re- 
porter on   the  staff  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,    to   which   he  contributed 
literary  essays  and  reviews,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Evening  Chronicle.    In  1816  he,  how- 
ever, gave  up  all  other  work  to  devote 
himself  to  the  literature  of  the  English 
drama  of  the  Elizabethan  period.    Not 
only  in  the  Chronicle  and  his  father's 
Literary  Heview,  but  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  also,  by  means  of  frequent 
contributions,  he  drew  the  attention  of 
scholars,    and  eventually   of   general 
readers  as  well,  to  a  group  of  dramatists 
who  were  but  little  known  and  studied, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Shake- 
speare  himself,  and  ]X)8sibly  Ben  Jon- 
son,    Massinger,    and    Beaumont   and 
Fletcher.    Their  works    he  read  and 
studied  and  got  by  heart ;  and  he  re- 
solved to    take  part  in  the  pleasant 
labour  of  dragging  them  out  of  their 
undeserved  obscurity.     He   was,  per- 
haps, the  most  successful  seconder  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  in  reviving  a 
study  of  the  works  of  the  Elizabethan 
writers,   whom   he  rendered  at  once 
familiar  to  and  popular  with  the  public 
by    his    first    important    publication, 
"The     Poetical    Decameron,**    which 
consisted  of  dialogues  and  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  their  writings — 
the  Helicon,  in  fact,  from  which  Keats, 
Barry  Cornwall,  and  Tennyson  derived 
much  of  their  inspiration.     He  next 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  •*  Dods- 
ley's   Old  Plaj's,"  to  which  he  added 
six  other  plays  of  high  merit  which 
had  not  been    included    in    previous 
issues  of  the  work,  following  it  up  with 
a  supplemental  volume  containing  five 
or  six  other  Elizabethan  plays  which 
had  most  undeservedly  been  consigned 
to  oblivion.    He  next  ventured  on  a 
more  important,  because  a  more  origi- 
nal, work — "The  History  of  Dramatic 
Poetry."      This  largely    extended  his 
literary  reputation,  and  at  once  gave 
him  a  foremost  place  among  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  opened  up  to  him  the 
literary  treasures  of   Lord   Ellcsmere 
(then  known  as  Lord  Francis  Egerton) 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  the  latter 
nobleman  appointing  him  his  librarian. 
With  free  access  to  these  two  valuable 
libraries,  he  compiled  and  published 
his  "  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Cata- 
logue/' a  manual  well  known  to  every 
lover  and  collector  of  old  English  books. 
But  it  was  by  a  further  elucidation  of 
the  life  of  Shakespeare  that  he  desired 
to  make  himself  known,  and  for  such 
a  work  he  found  abundant  material 
in  the  two  storehouses  mentioned,  and 


in  other  libraries,  |mblio  and  private. 
His  industry  in  this  field  of  labour  waa 
shown  by  his  publication  of   *'Kew 
Facte  regarding  the  Life   of   Shake- 
speare,"  and   by   two  supplementary 
works  entitled  "Further  ParticolazB " 
on  the  same  subject.  He  took  an  actlTe 
part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Camden 
and  the  Shi^espeare  Societies,  being 
an  officer  and  a  member  of  the  Oooncil 
of  both  those  bodies,  and  to  one  of 
them  acting  as  treasurer.      For  these 
associations  he  also  edited  several  valu- 
able works,    all  more  or  less  directly 
bearing  upon  his  favourite  subject  and 
era ;  during  this  time  working  bard  on 
his  own  account  as  well,  for  he  spent 
twenty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
gleaning  materials  for  his  new  "  Life  of 
Shakespeare  **  (1842-44),  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1867,  uniform  with  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.    Many  of  Mr. 
Collier's  emendations  and  some  of  the 
plays  which  he  edited  were  attacked  as 
worthless  figments ;    but  he  outlived 
most  of  his  assailants,  and  also  the 
memory  of  their  attacks.  His  discovery 
of  a  second  folio  of  Shakespeare  (1632), 
in  a  parcel  of  books  purchased  at  Mr. 
Rodd's,    Great    Newport    Street^  with 
what  he  maintained  to  be  contemporary 
marginal  notes,  it  will  be  remembered 
produced  a  great  sensation,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  also  in  America  and 
in    Germany,    and    much   controversy 
arose  as  to  the  merits  and  worth  of  the 
textual  corrections  based  upon  it.    Mr. 
Collier,  while  he  published  them  (ia62), 
expressed  himself   as  doubtful  about 
some  and  even  opposed  to  others,  though 
he  thought  that  in  their  bulk  they  were 
such  as  to  claim  a  place  in  every  future 
reprint  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  vrorka^ 
whilst  Sir  Frederick  Madden  and  other 
experts  of  the  British  Museum,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Ingleby,  condemned  the  mar- 
ginal  corrections   in   the    volume  as 
spurious  imitations  of   ancient  hand- 
writing.   The  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject was  chiefly  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  the  Timet  newspaper,  the 
files  of  which,  for  1859  and  1860,  bore 
testimony  to  the  extent  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by   the   rival  critios. 
Some  years  previously  Mr.  Ckdlier  had 
been  chosen  to  act  as  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission   appointed  by   Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  British  Museum,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  proposed  and  projected  a 
new  catalogue,  which,  however,  was  not 
carried  out.     Not  long  afterwards  m 
Civil  List  pension  of  lOOL  a  yen  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of  Us 
services  to  English  literature.    In  1850 
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he  was  nominated  a  vice-president  of 
the  Society  of  Antiqnaries,  to  whose 
Transactions  he  had  long  been  a  fre- 
quent contribntor,  and  of  which  he 
lived  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
senior  member.  Among  Mr.  Collier's 
other  and  more  recent  works  may  be 
mentioned  his  "  Book  of  Bozbuighe 
Ballads,"  **  Shakespeare's  Library," 
"Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the 
Stationers*  Company,"  and  "Memoirs 
of  the  Principal  Actors  of  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare."  To  these  must  be 
added  a  variety  of  small  publications 
on  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare 
and  on  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  three 
series  of  reprints  of  the  scarce  and 
scattered  productions  of  our  early  poets 
and  contemporary  pamphleteers,  in- 
cluding a  collection  of  our  old  English 
poetical  **  Miscellanies  *  of  the  Tudor 
age.  Mr.  Collier  spent  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  a 
pleasant  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  at  Maidenhead,  where  he  de- 
voted his  leisure  hours  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a  large  work  of  "Auto- 
biographical Recollections,"  which  he 
distributed  among  a  large  circle  of 
literary  friends.  He  died  at  Maiden- 
head on  September  17,  from  simple 
decay  of  nature,  the  Nestor  of  English 
literature  of  the  day. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  D.B., 
F.R.S.,  was  bom  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
August  26,  1799,  of  a  family  long  con- 
nected with  the  eastern  counties,  his 
mother  being  a  member  of  the  Suffolk 
family  of  Rede.  He  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1823,  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Bathurst,  and  for  a  short  time  was 
second  master,  under  Dr.  Valpy,  at 
Norwich  Grammar  School.  With  the 
exception  of  a  short  period,  during 
which  he  was  persuaded  to  hold  the 
vicarage  of  Hughcnden  by  Mr.  Norris, 
the  predecessor  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
the  ownership  of  that  estate,  London 
was  his  home.  He  resigned  the  vicarage 
of  Hughenden  to  become  in  1829 
minister  of  St.  James,  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  Road,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St. 
James,  Piccadilly,  of  a  very  poor  and 
neglected  neighbourhood,  and  with  it 
held  the  chaplaincy  during  44  years  of 
University  College  Hospital.  In  1867 
he  was  by  the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr. 
Tait)  collated  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary  Somerset  with  St.  Mary  Mounthaw, 
in  the  City  of  London,  with  which,  on 
the  demolition  of  the  parish  church 
under  the  Act  for  the  union  of  bene- 


fices, the  thinly  peopled  parishes  of  St. 
Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  with  St.  Nicholas 
Olave,  and  St.  Benet  with  St.  Peter, 
were  successively  united.  As  a  clergy- 
man he  was  always  a  moderate  Church- 
man, inclining  to  the  Evangelical  party, 
and  his  sermons,  which  were  extempore, 
attracted  large  congregations.  In  poli- 
tics he  took  no  part  except  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Crimean  war,  into  which 
he  considered  the  nation  had  been 
drawn  unawares;  but  from  his  youth 
throughout  his  long  life  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  won 
recognition  very  early  as  a  poet.  His 
first  poem,  "  The  Wanderers,"  was  pub- 
lished when  he  was  17;  his  latest 
poems,  "Jesus,"  with  a  reprint  of 
"The  Guardian  Angel,"  and  "The 
Long  Railway  Journey,"  appeared  in 
1851-52.  His  historical  publications, 
comprised  the  Histories  of  the  Church 
and  Reformation  in  "  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
pedia," a  continuation  of  Milner's 
"Church  History,"  a  "History  of  the 
Universal  Church,"  and  "  The  History 
of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,"  praised 
by  Professor  Wilson  (Christopher  North). 
The  «'  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,"  pub- 
lished in  1831,  and  reprinted  in  1860, 
and  a  novel,  "Near  the  Cloisters," 
which  appeared  in  1868,  describing 
provincial  life  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  from  the  author's  own  ex- 
perience. Other  works  by  him,  volumes 
of  sermons,  translations  from  German, 
editions  of  English  classics,  and  maga- 
zine articles,  together  with  Biblical  and 
Liturgical  annotations  appeared  at 
short  intervals.  When  Mr.  Silk  Buck- 
ingham founded  the  Atheruenm  in  1828, 
he  was  its  first  working  editor,  and  he 
wrote  its  first  article.  He  continued 
to  conduct  it  until  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  from  whom  it  soon  passed  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
grandfather.  Dr.  Stebbing  was  a  mem- 
ber of  various  learned  bodies — among 
others,  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1842,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  literary  distinc- 
tion. He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
multitude  of  persons  of  high  rank  in 
letters,  art,  and  science,  including 
Coleridge,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Southey, 
Thomas  Campbell,  and  Charles  Dickens, 
and  the  once  famous  and  ill-fated 
"  L.B.L.,"  and  Thomas  Moore.  He  was 
intimate  with  most  of  the  great  sur- 
geons and  physicians  of  his  time  from 
Listen  to  Sir  William  Jenner,  with 
Barham,  the  author  of  the  '*  Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  Hugh  James  Rose  and  Croly, 
with  John  Martin  the  painter,  Geoige 
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Cniikshank,  the  Boscoes,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone.  He  kept  all  his 
faculties  of  mind  unimpaired  to  the 
very  last,  and  preached  extempore  with 
force  and  animation  in  his  City  pulpit 


within  three  months  of  hii  deAth.  H« 
married  Miss  Maiy  Griffin,  of  Norwkii, 
in  1824,  who  died  in  Febmaty  1888, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  her  77th 
year. 


During  the  month,  the  deaths  of  the  following  also  oocnrred : — On  September 
1 ,  at  Linton  Park,  Kent,  aged  38,  Julia,  Visooimteis  Holmeidale,  last  enrviving 
child  of  the  last  Earl  Comwallis,  and  wife  of  Yiscoont  Holmesdale,  eldest  aon 
oC  Earl  Amherst. — On  September  1,  in  Belgium,  aged  40,  Ltonie,  Ladj  Boxmer, 
>vife  of  the  12th  Lord  Dormer,  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Fortamps,  Senator  of 
Belgium.    She  had  been  previously  married  to  Count  Alfred  de  Beoien. — On 
September  1,  aged  56,  Colonel  D.  F.  A.  Colman,  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
dramatist,  George  Colman    the  younger.    He  entered  the  army  in  1843»  and 
served  throughout  the  Sutlej  campaign  of  1845-46.~On  September  2,  at  Bezl^ 
Ueath,  Kent,  aged  54,  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley,  I.B.8.  and  ILI.OJB^  eon  of  the 
artist,  Cornelius  Yarley ;  disting^shed  himself  in  the  science  of  telegraphy  by 
many  discoveries  and  inventions. — On  September  3,  at  Cambridge,  aged  81,  Amy 
John  Hayles  Bond,  H.D.,  for  21  years  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  at  the  UniverBity 
of  Cambridge.    Owing  to  his  judicious  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  Medical  Science^ 
the  Natural  Science  Tripos  was  established. — On  September  4,  at  Homcastle, 
aged  56,  ICarwood,  the  Hangman.— On  September  5,  at  Stuttgart>  aged  48,  Gerard 
Francis  Gh)iild,  C.B. ;  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  1864,  serving  in  Europe, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.— On  September  7,  aged  66,  Dowager  Oounteat  of 
Orkney,  the  daughter  of  the  3rd  Lord  Boston,  and  the  widow  of  the  5th  Earl  of 
Orkney.— On  September  7,  aged  73,  George  Cole.    A  self-taught  artist ;  in  1860 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists ;  father  of  the  Boyal  Academi- 
cian, Vicat   Cole. — On  September  7,  at  St.  Germain-en- Laye,  aged  81,  L&ea 
Halevy,  a  distinguished  French  litterateur  and  dramatic  writer,  and  author  of  a 
lAte  of  his  brother,  F.  Hal6vy,  the  composer.    In  early  life  M.  L6on  Hal§vy  was 
joint  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  for  some  years  be 
held  a  post  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Historical  Manuscripts. — On  September  8,  at  Enghien,  aged  71, 
Paul  Sirandin,  a  well-known  French  dramatic  author.— On  September  8,  aged  66, 
Colonel  Edward  Thomas  Shiifher,  son  of  the  Bev.  Sir  George  Shiffner,  Bart.,  of 
Coombe  Place,  Sussex,  in  command  of  the  38th  Regimental  District,  Chichester. — 
On  September  8,  at  Southsea,  aged  76,  Margaret,  Dowager  Lady  Ju&in  Vlti- 
gerald,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Warner,  of  Eitwell,  Worcestershire,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  John  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  2nd  Bart. — On  September  9,  aged  66,  at 
Moorland,  W^iltshire,  Hogh  Birley,  H.F.    As  the  head  of  a  firm  of  East  India 
merchants,  he  went  early  in  life  to  India.    Afterwards  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
cotton-spinning  firm  of  Birley  and  Co.,  and  subsequently  was  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Charles   Macintosh  and  Co.,  india-rubber  manufacturers.    In  1868  he  waa 
elected  as  the  Conservative  member  for  Manchester,  and  sat  for  that  place  until 
his  death. — On  September  10,  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  aged  61,  Bir  Henry 
FitsHardinge  Berkeley  Xaxie,  X.C.H.G.,  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  son  of 
James  Maxse,  of  Effingham  Hill,  Surrey.    He  entered  the  army  in  1849,  and 
served  in  the  Crimean  campaign  as  A.D.C.  to  the  Earl  of  Cardigan.    In  1868  be 
wa.s  appointed  Lieut.-Govcmor  of  Heligoland,  and  Governor  in  the  succeeding 
year,  and  in  1881  was  promoted  to  the  Governorship  of  Newfoundland.    He  wai 
the  English  translator  of  Prince  Bismarck's  Letters  from   1844  to  1870. — On 
September  11,  at  Gloucester  Crescent,  Regent's  Park,  aged  62,  Button  Cook. 
Originally  intended  to  follow  his  father's  profession  as  a  solicitor,  but,  turning  hia 
attention  to  art  and  literature,  he  became  known  as  the  author  of  works  of  fiction, 
and  still  better  as  a  dramatic  critic. — On  September  12,  at  Ealing,  aged  72,  Admiral 
Sir  Eichard  Collinson,  X.C.B.,  F.B.O.B.,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Collinson,  Hector  of 
Boldon,  and  Canon  of  Durham.    He  served  in  China  in  1841,  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  Arctic  explorer,  and  in  1875  was  elected  Deputy  Master  of  the  Trinity 
House.— On  September  14,  at  Paris,  aged  72,  Victor  Leflrane,  a  Life  Senator,  of 
Liberal  principles ;  educated  for  the  biur,  he  became,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
successively  Minister  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Interior.—  On  September  16,  aged 
70,  at  Inverleithen,  Perthshire,  Sir  William  Taylor  Thomaon,  X.O.X.O.,  03., 
attach6  at  Teheran  in  1837,  and  successively  charg6  d'affaires  at  Persia  (1868-56) 
and  in  China  (1858>72).    He  went  to  Persia  in  1872  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  retired  in  1879. --On  September  18,  at  Netting  Hill, 
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ged  45,  J.  Soot  Henderson,  a  well-known  journalist  and  litterateur;  he  was 
originally  a  banker  at  Paisley,  bu^,  turning  to  literature,  he  edited  various  country 
papers,  until  he  came  to  London  in  1872,  when  he  became  a  regular  oontributor  to 
magazines  and  reviews  on  the  systems  of  German  philosophy,  and  cognate  sub- 
j  ects. — On  September  19,  at  Gipsey  Hill,  Norwood,  aged  59,  J.  B.  HoXman,  H.D., 
Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets  (retired).  He  served  in  two 
Arctic  expeditions,  and  as  Fleet  surgeon  of  the  flagships  on  the  Ohina,  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Home  Stations. — On  September  23,  at  Harmston  EEall,  Lincolnshire, 
aged  84,  Benjamin  Hart  Thorold,  a  member  of  a  family  of  Saxon  or  Scandinavian 
origin,  claiming  to  have  g^ven  sheriffs  to  Lincoln  before  the  Norman  Conquest. — 
On  September  24,  at  Carlton  House  Terrace,  aged  71,  Lilian  Charlotte,  Dowager 
Viscountess  Milton,  daughter  of  the  3rd  and  last  Earl  of  Liverpool :  married,  first 
the  1st  Viscount  Milton,  and  second,  George  Savile  Foljambe,  of  Osberton  Hall, 
Nottinghamshire. — On  September  25,  at  Winwick  Rectory,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  74,  Bev.  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  H.A.,  the  author  of  various  historical  works, 
and  of  a  *' History  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture."  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  early  promoters  of  the  revival  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  the  Church  of  England. 
— On  September  26,  at  Berkhamsted  House,  Herts,  aged  64,  Charles  Somers  Bomers 
Cooks,  third  Earl  Somers,  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  1840 ;  represented  Reigate  as  a  Conservative  from  1841-47.  Leaving  only  two 
daughters,  the  Earldom  of  Somers  and  Viscounty  of  Eastnor  became  extinct,  but 
the  barony  (1784)  and  the  baronetcy  (1772)  which  he  also  enjoyed  devolved  upon  a 
cousin,  the  descendant  of  the  first  Baron  Somers. — On  September  26,  at  .Edin- 
burgh, aged  74,  Bev.  James  Begg,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Scotch  divine,  who  for 
54  years  of  ministry  had  been  connected  with  all  the  great  movements  of  the  Free 
Church;  for  many  years  he  edited  "The  Bulwark"  periodical. — On  September  29, 
at  Mechlin,  aged  73,  Cardinal  Desehamps,  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  Primate  of 
Belgium.  He  began  life  as  a  journalist,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  movement  by 
which  the  independence  of  Belgium  was  gained.  On  its  attainment  in  1831  he 
commenced  his  theological  studies,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Redemptorists, 
and  rapidly  rose  through  the  various  grades  of  the  priesthood  and  episcopacy.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  as  well  as  in  the  conclave  for  the 
election  of  Pope  Leo  XITl. — On  September  29,  at  Geneva,  aged  58,  Amedee  Boget, 
an  historian,  journalist,  and  politician.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  detailed  History  of  Geneva. 


OGTOBEB. 


Right  Bev.  Augustus  Short,  D.D., 
was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Short,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister- 
at-law,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  Millett,  of  Enys,  Corn- 
wall, and  was  bom  in  1803.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and. 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  successively  a  student,  a  tutor,  and 
Censor,  and  where  he  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  1823,  obtaining  a  first-class  in 
the  School  of  LitercB  Humanioret.  He 
was  ordained  Deacon  in  1826  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was  admitted 
into  priest's  orders  in  the  following 
year.  He  held  the  vicarage  of  Ravens- 
thorpe,  Northamptonshire,  from  1835  to 
1847,  and  preached  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures before  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1846.  In  1833-34  he  acted  as  one 
of  the  Public  Examiners  in  Classics  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was 
consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  Adelaide 
on  the  foundation  of  that  aee  in  1847, 


and  he  resigned  his  bishopric  in  1882. 
The  Bishop,  who  was  a  moderate  High 
Churchman  of  the  old  school,  married 
in  1836  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Philips,  of  Culham,  Oxfordshire. 
He  died  at  Eastbourne  on  October  6, 
aged  80. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Wm.  Beresford 
was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Marcus  Beresford,  grandson  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  nephew  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Frances  Arabella  Leeson, 
younger  daughter  of  Joseph,  first  Earl 
of  Milltown,  and  was  bom  in  1797.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in 
1819,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1824.  Mr.  Beresford  was  for- 
merly a  major  in  the  Army,  and  served 
for  11  years  in  the  9th  and  in  the  12th 
Lancers ;  he  was  also  for  some  time  a 
Gioom  of  the  Friyy  Chamber.    In  1887 
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lie  was  an  unsaocessful  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Waterford,  but 
in  1841  he  was  returned  as  member  for 
Harwich,  and  he  sat  for  that  constitu- 
ency till  1847,  when  he  wos  elected  for 
North  Essex.  He  retained  his  seat  for 
that  constituency  till  1865.  From 
March  to  December  1862  Mr.  Bcrcs- 
ford  held  the  post  of  Secretary  at  War, 
and  ho  was  sworn  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  accepting  that  office. 
For  many  years  before  his  death  he 
held  the  sinecure  office  of  Keeper  of  the 
Tennis  Court  at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
He  married  in  1833  Catharine,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Robert 
Hencage,  of  Hainton  Hall,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  ho  died  in  Kocleston  Square, 
on  October  6,  in  his  88th  year. 

The  Marquis  of  Donegal!,  X.P., 
O.C.H.,  Ac.  —  George  Hamilton  Chi- 
chester, third  Marquis,  who  died  at 
Brighton  on  October  20,  was  bom  in 
1798,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  entered  the  Army, 
serving  successively  in  the  18th  and  7th 
Hussars,  but  after  a  short  time  he  went 
into  Parliament  as  Liberal  member, 
sitting  for  Carrickfergus  (1818-19),  Bel- 
fast (1820-30),  and  Antrim  (1830-37). 
He  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  land 
on  which  the  town  of  Belfast  is  built, 
and  presented  Ormeau  Park,  in  which 
his  residence  formerly  stood,  to  form 
as  a  public  recreation  ground,  build- 
ing for  himself  on  Cave  Hill  a  house, 
New  Castle,  which  he  never  occupied. 
Since  1844  he  never  visited  Belfast, 
residing  for  the  most  part  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  identified  himself  with 
his  fellow-countrymen  by  accepting  the 
Colonelcy  of  the  London  Irish  Volun- 
teer Bitles  on  the  formation  of  the 
Corps,  and  retaining  the  post  until  his 
death.  He  vras  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Custos  Botulorum  of  County 
Antrim,  Colonel  of  the  Antrim  Militia. 
He  was  twice  married— (1)  in  1822  to 
Lady  Harriet  Anne  Butler,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Glengall, 
(2)  in  18C2  to  Harriet,  widow  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Frederick 
Ashworth,  K.C.B.  He  left  no  male 
issue. 

Bev.  Charles  Clayton  was  bom 
at  Cambridge  in  1813,  and  was  sent  as 
a  boy  to  the  Perse  Sdiool,  and  thence 
to  Caius  College.  His  University  course 
was  a  distinguished  one.  He  was  twice 
Browne's  Medallist;  and,  taking  his 
degree  in  1836,  was  a  wrangler  and  in 
the  first  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos. 
He  waa  elected  subeequentlj  to  a  fellow* 


ship  and  became  tutor  in  his  college— 
a  position  which  he  retained  until  he 
left  the  University  in  1865,  to  become 
rector  of  Stanhope,  Darlington.  In 
1851  he  succeeded  Carns  as  Sicnmbent 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge,  an  iqypoini* 
ment  of  no  great  value,  tenmble  with 
his  Coll^  Fellowship,  and  so  held  hf 
him  until  his  remo^  to  the  more 
valuable  preferment  of  Stanhope.  In 
1867  he  was  made  examining  ch^ilain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  in  1864 
became  honorary  Canon  of  Ripon.  The 
rectory  of  Stanhope,  which  he  received 
in  the  year  following,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  he  retained 
during  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  day- 
ton,  as  a  college  tutor,  was  entitled  to 
more  respect  than  actually  fell  to  his 
share.  His  attainments  as  a  scholar 
were  respectable,  but  it  was  not  for 
these  that  he  was  best  known  in  the 
University  or  in  the  outside  world.  His 
real  position  was  that  of  an  inheritor 
of  the  Simeonite  traditions.  As  inonm* 
bent  of  Holy  Trinity,  he  succeeded  to 
a  place  which  Simeon  and  Cams  had 
held  before  him,  and  it  was  their 
example  that  he  followed  and  their 
work  that  he  most  heartily  took  in 
hand.  He  died  on  October  21,  at 
his  rectory,  aged  70,  having  ontllyed 
nearly  all  his  contemporaries  who  had 
at  any  time  been  leaders  of  the  Evan* 
gelical  School  in  the  Oiurc^ 

Captain  Mayne  Bold,  the  well-known 
novelist,  was  bom  in  1819,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  was  originally  intended 
for  holy  orders;  but  imbibing  a  love 
for  adventure  he  suddenly  left  Eorope, 
in  1838,  for  America.  On  reaching 
New  Orleans  bo  set  out  upon  ezoozsiotts 
up  the  Red  River.  For  four  or  five 
years  he  was  half-trader  and  half- 
trapper  in  the  then  unsettled  land  about 
the  Missouri.  In  1845  came  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  young  Mayne  Beid 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Immense  marches,  under 
a  burning  sun,  aimless  skirmishes^  bi* 
decisive  battles,  furious  sieges  that 
seemed  to  lead  to  nothing — ^this  was 
the  history  of  the  Mexican  war.  The 
battle  of  CherabuscOp  where  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  led  a  charge  of  inmitiy, 
was  the  bloodiest  struggle  of  the  war, 
and  may  rank  with  the  battles  of  the 
War  of  Secession,  or  of  the  war  be- 
tween Chili  and  Pern,  now  happUj 
ended,  for  the  ferocity  with  whidn  it 
was  fought.  The  attack  on  Chapel* 
tepee,  which  gave  to  the  army  at 
General  Scott  possession  of  the  oapitdt 
was  also  a  detente  fight,  and  In  tUs 
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Captain  Mayhe  Reid  was  selected  to 
lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  after  being 
severely  wounded  was  mentioned  for 
his  courage  in  the  General's  despatches. 
It  was  among  such  scenes  that  he  found 
the  material  for  his  subsequent  career. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  his  return  to 
this  country  that  he  began  to  write. 
At  the'  close  of  the  war  he  came  to 
Europe,  and  at  one  moment  thought 
of  raising  a  band  of  volunteers  to  help 
in  the  Hung^arian  insurrection.  But 
he  arrived  in  Europe  too  late,  and  lost 
his  chance  of  stemming  the  tide  of 
Austrian  victory.  He  came  to  London, 
and  began  to  write  stories,  which  at 
once  met  with  favour.  For  some  con- 
siderable time  he  prospered,  and  year 
after  year  brought  out  some  work  in 
the  well-known  manner,  finding  readers, 
and  making  a  fair  income  by  his  books. 
His  mind  stiU  harped  on  Mexico,  and 
in  peaceful  Buckinghamshire  he  han- 
kered after  the  adventures  of  the 
prairie.  He  rented  a  house  from  a  sober 
Oxford  college,  and  boldly  called  it 
•'  The  Rancho."  After  a  period  of  pro- 
sperity, however,  misfortunes  came  upon 
him  in  1866,  and  from  that  time  on- 
wards he  seems  to  have  had  but  little 
success.  His  invention  failed  him ;  and 
his  later  books  had  nothing  like  the 
spirit  of  his  earlier  ones.  He  resided 
at  different  periods  in  Buckingham- 
shire, the  West  of  England,  and  in 
London,  where  he  died  at  Maida  Vale, 
on  October  22,  aged  65.  Among  his 
best-known  works  may  be  mentioned 
"  The  Scalp  Hunters  "  and  "The  Rifle 
Rangers,"  in  both  of  which  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  details  his  experiences  of 
prairie  life  and  warlike  adventure ; 
"  The  Desert  Home,  or  Family  Robin- 
son," *'  The  Bush  Boys,  or  Adventures 
in  South  Africa,"  "  The  White  Chief," 
"The  Wild  Huntress,"  "The  Maroon," 
«« Ocean  Waifs,"  "The  Headless  Horse- 
man," "The  Guerilla  Chief,"  "The 
Castaways,  a  Story  of  Adventure  in 
the  Wilds  of  Borneo,"  "The  White 
Squaw,"  "  The  Yellow  Chief,  a  Romance 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  and  "The 
Mountain  Marriage,  or  the  Bandolero." 

Lord  Congleton. — The  Right  Hon. 
John  Vesey  Pamell,  Lord  Congleton,  of 
Congleton,  Cheshire,  in  the  Peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  baronet  of 
Ireland,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Brooke  Pamell,  first  lord,  by  his  mar- 


riage With'  Lady  Caroline  Elizabeth 
Dawson,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  first 
Barl  of  Portarlington.  He  was  bom 
in  Baker  Street,  on  June  16, 1805.  He 
was  educated  first  in  France  and  after- 
wards at  Edinburgh  University,  where 
he  took  a  prize  in  Mathematics.  His 
father,  better  known  as  Sir  Henry 
Pamell,  who  was  successively  lord  of  the 
Irish  Treasury,  Secretary  at  War,  and 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  under  Whig 
Administrations,  designed  his  son  for 
the  Army,  but,  finding  liie  peculiar  re- 
ligious views  his  son  had  adopted 
rendered  him  unsuited  for  such  a  voca- 
tion, he  gave  up  the  idea.  Lord  Con- 
gleton, then  Mr.  J.  Parnell,  about  the 
spring  of  1830,  started  for  Dublin  in 
concert  with  some  other  of  the  religious 
community  known  as  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called, 
the  "  Brethren,"  and  it  is  said  that  he 
himself  fitted  up  by  his  own  manual 
labour  their  first  Meeting  Room.  Later 
in  the  year  we  find  him  setting  off  with 
Professor  W.  F.  Newman,  Dr.  Cronin, 
whose  sister  he  had  married  in  1831, 
and  others,  on  a  Mission  to  Bagdad. 
His  wife  succumbed  to  the  har^hips 
of  their  lot.  His  second  marriage 
was  a  romantic  episode  in  his  life. 
An  Armenian  lady  converted  by  their 
preaching  found  herself  cast  adrift 
by  her  family,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances It  was  decided  that  one 
of  the  missionaries  should  make  the 
lady  his  wife.  Lord  Congleton  accepted 
the  duty,  and  by  general  consent  had 
no  cause  to  regret  the  step  he  found 
himself  called  upon  so  unexpectedly 
to  take. .  His  father  had  been  raised  to 
the  Peerage  in  1841,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a 
fit  of  mental  depression,  and  Mr. 
Pamell,  the  missionary  of  Bagdad,  now 
became  Lord  Congleton.  He  continued 
up  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  London  on  October  23,  connected 
with  the  religious  body  which  he  had 
started  in  his  youth,  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  advancing,  by  travelling  over 
the  country  on  preaching  tours.  Al- 
though an  enthusiast,  he  was  a  man  of 
very  gentle  manners  and  retiring  dis- 
position ;  his  great  kindness  made  him 
much  respected.  At  his  funeral,  which 
took  place  at  Kenstd  Green  Cemetery, 
more  than  2,000  assembled  to  pay  a 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 


The  following  deaths  took  place  during  the  month: — On  October  1,  at 
the  Chateau  de  Gnercy,  in  Seine  et  Mame,  The  Xarqnis  d'Hareenrt,  formerly 
French  Ambassador  in  London. — On  October  6,  at  Blackbeath,  aged  63,  General 
Andrew  Xaoqueen,  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Corp^.    He  s^red  with  the  Cahdabar 
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force  nnder  General  Nott  in  1840-42,  and  daring  the  Indian  Mutiny  campaign. 
— On  October  5,  at  Hermhut,  in  Saxony,  Heinrieh  Anguftns  JascUn,  a  well- 
known    philolo^st.      Formerly    a   Moranan  missionary  in   Thibet,    he    tiaos- 
lated  the  Bible  into  Thibetan,  and  published  a  Thibetan  lexicon  in  Bngliah  and 
German. — On  October  6,  at  Newhaven,  near  Edinburgh,  Bobert  OaTia,  S.8.A., 
a  Scotch  artist  who  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  depicting  Eiwtem 
subjects.— On  October  8,  at  Sand  Button,  aged  80,  Sir  Jamei  Walker,  fixat  baronet^ 
of  Sand  Button  and  Beverley  Ball,  Yorkshire,  and  Beachampton,  Bucks,  tbe  mm 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Walker,  of  Beverley.— In  London,  aged  91,  The  Bt.  Hon. 
Stephen  Xoorc,  third  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell,  the  eldest  member  of  the  Hoose  of 
Peers,  in  which  he  had  sat  since  1826.    Be  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1812. — On  October  11,  at  Brighton,  a^d 
61,  Lady  Adelaide  Oeorgiana  Fits- Clarence,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Manster. 
— On  October  11,  at  Barrogill  Castle,  Caithness-shire,  aged  29,  Lady  FaaiLj  Georgiaaa 
Elisabeth  Sinclair,  the  daughter  of  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Caithness  — On  October 
11,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  aged  85,  Senhor  A.  T.  Limpo  de  Abreo,  Viscount  of  Abraete,  a 
Senator  and  Councillor  of  State.    Be  drew  up  the  Ultimatum  which  in  1831  drove 
the  Emperor  Don  Pedro  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  present  Sovereign. — On 
October  14,  at  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset,  aged  64,  Sir  Arthur  ^^"^TT^  Xltoi, 
member  for  Bath  (1857-59).— On  October  19,  at  Whitwell  Ball,  Malton,  aged  80, 
Egerton  Vernon  Harconrt,  tenth  son  of  the  late  Archbishopof  York.  After  g^sdaating 
at  Oxford  with  high  honours,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  went  the  Northern  Ciicoit, 
and  was  for  some  time  Registrar  for  the  Diocese  of  York. — On  October  20,  in 
London,  aged  76,  Stephen  Oaselee,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Stephen  Gaselee,  some  time 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas.    Be  was  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  appointed 
a  Serjeant-at-law  in  1840,  and  for  a  short  time  represented  Portsmouth  in  the 
Liberal  interest. — On  October  20,  at  Trafalgar  Bouse,  Lymington,  aged  66,  Ctoorge 
Inman,  the  designer  and  builder  of  some  of  the  best-known  racing  and  other  yachts, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  schooner  yacht  Alarm,  built  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Weld  in  1831 ;  his  most  recent  the  Samena^  built  in  1880  for  Mr.  Jameson. — On 
October  22,  at  Ebly  Mills,  aged  73,  Sir  Samuel  Stephens  Marling,  of  Stanley  Park, 
Stroud,  first  baronet.      Be    represented    West   Gloucestershire  (1868-74),  and 
Stroud  (1875-80),  in  Parliament,  as  a  Liberal.— On  October  22,  at  Birmingham, 
aged  52,  John  H.  Chamberlain,  the  architect  of  the  Local  Board  Schools,  the  new 
wing  of  the  Midland  Institute,  and  many  other  public  buildings  in  that  town. — 
On  October  22,  at  Frankfort-on-Maine,  aged  49,  Albert  Eensoh^  well  known 
throughout  Germany  for  his  numerous  sketches. — On  October  26,  at  Oamfidd 
Place,  Berts,  aged  81,  Edmund  Potter,  F.B.S.,  the  head  of  the  large  firm  of  Man- 
chester calico  printers.    Be  was  the  early  and  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Richard 
Cobdcn,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  Lancashire.  In  succession 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  he  sat  from  1871-74  as  one  of  the  Liberal  members  for 
Carlisle.    The  Manchester  School  of  Art,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Athenssnm, 
and  Owens  College  owed  their  creation  or  success  to  his   warm  and  generons 
support.  On  October  27,  at  Paris,  aged  68,  X.  Br^net,  a  distinguished  electrician, 
who  was  also  the  head  of  the  Paris  house,  famous  for  its  chronometers,  grandson 
of  the  famous  Paris  watchmaker,  who  died  in  1823. — On  October  23,  at  Zante^ 
aged  98,  Count  Demetrius  Solomos,  O.C.X.O.,  brother  of  the  Greek  poet,  Dlonysios 
Solomos,  who  died  in  1857,  and  formerly  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.    Be  retired  to  Zante  after  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greeoe. — 
On  October  24,  at  Pottaire,  Penzance,  aged  67,  Colonel  Hanry  Beginmld  Salnsbnzy 
Trelawny,   son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Trelawny,  M.P.,  appointed  1871  lien- 
tenant-Colonel  commanding  the  Royal  Cornwall  Rangers  Militia,  after  a  long  and 
excited  dispute  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcnmbe,  who  had 
nominated  his  brother.  Colonel  Edgcnmbe,  to  the  post. — On  October  25,  in  Craven 
Street,  Strand,  aged  47,  Sir  H.  Holyoake-Ctoodrioke,  the  eldest  son  of  Uie  late  Sir 
Francis  Bolyoake-Goodricke.    Be  entered  the  army,  and  served  with  the  90th 
Light  Infantry  in  the  Crimean  campaign ;  was  severely  wounded  in  the  assault 
on  the  Redan.    Subsequently  he  went  through  the  Indiian  campaign  of  1857-68. 
and  retired  as  Major  in  1871  on  half-pay. — On  October  28,  at  Ronen,  aged  88, 
Cardinal  de  Bonneehose,  Archbishop  of  Ronen.    A  Protestant  by  birth,  and 
educated  for  the  magistracy,  he  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism  in  1830,  and  in 
1834  he  entered  the  priesthood.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  CsioasBome,  was 
translated  to  Eivenxin  1864,  and  to  Ronen  in  1868.  In  1863  he  was  crested  a  Car- 
dinal, and  consequently  became  a  member  of  the  French  Senate,  whexe  he  ardently 
defended  the  Pope's  temporal  power.^On  October  30,  in  London,  aged  82, 
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Oaneral  John  Lawrexisoii,  Colonel  of  13th  Hussars.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  campaign  he  succeeded  Sir  James  Scarlett  in  the  command  of  the 
British  Cavaliy  in  the  East,  a  post  which  he  held  until  the  return  of  the  army  in 
1856.  On  Octoher  30,  at  Madrid,  General  Cordova,  Marquis  of  Mandigorria,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  expedition  to  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  Pope,  in  1848. 
At  one  time  he  had  been  minister  with  Narvaez,  and  a  later  date  with  Buiz 
Zorilla. 


NOVEHBEB. 


Sir  Theophilus  John  Metealfe,  Bart., 
C.B.,  who  died  in  Paris  on  November  10, 
within  a  few  days  'of  completing  his 
56th  year,  was  the  elder  son  of  Sir 
Theophilus  Thomas  Metcalfe  (fourth 
Baronet),  one  time  Resident  at  Delhi, 
and  grandson  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  Gover- 
nor-General of  India,  and  one  of  War- 
ren Hastings'  captains.  Theophilus  John 
Metcalfe,  bom  in  1828,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Army,  but  his  career 
was  subsequently  chang^  to  that  of 
an  Indian  civilian ;  so  that,  after  a 
short  time  spent  at  Addiscombe  Col- 
lege, he  was  sent  to  Haileybury.  In 
1848  he  left  for  India,  and  was  forth- 
with ordered  to  Delhi,  where  his  father 
was  British  Resident,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  the  Mutiny  broke  out  in 
1856.  On  May  25,  when  the  mutineers 
crossing  the  river  brought  the  first  news 
of  the  risings  at  Meerut,  he  was  joint 
magistrate  at  Delhi.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  revolt  spread  left  but  short 
time  for  reflection,  but  Sir  J.  Metcalfe 
was  able  to  take  rapid  but  effectual 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
European  residents,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  in  safety  to  Hansi,  eighty 
miles  off.  He  then  started  at  once  to 
join  General  Anson's  force,  where  his 
special  knowledge  and  capabilities  were 
of  inunense  use  to  the  commander  in 
keeping  up  relations  with  the  native 
princes,  stimulating  the  loyalty  of  the 
weak,  and  recalling  the  wavering  to 
their  allegiance.  By  the  rebels,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  specially  feared  and 
hated,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  his 
head,  and  on  repeated  occasions  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  district 
lying  round  Delhi  enabled  him  to  act 
as  guide  to  Sir  Henry  Barnard's  soldiers, 
and  especially  in  General  Nicholson's 
expedition  to  Nujgfifghur.  It  was  Met- 
calfe, also,  who,  in  the  first  advance  on 
Delhi,  piloted  the  body  of  cavalry  which 
was  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  On 
this  and  on  many  subsequent  occasions 
throughout  the  siege  he  voluntarily 
endured  many  hardships  and  exposed 
himself  to  constant  danger.  When  the 
city  was  at  length  stormed  and  the 
52nd  Regiment  was  advancing  to  occupy 


the  position  assigned  to  it,  Metcalfe, 
with  two  or  three  native  followers, 
rushed  forward  under  heavy  fire,  and, 
forcing  his  way  into  the  Chaudree 
Choke— a  principal  street  of  Delhi — 
threw  open  the  gates  to  the  British 
troops. 

The  exertion  and  excitement  of  the 
campaign,  however,  had  broken  down 
his  health,  and,  in  spite  of  a  prolonged 
stay  in  Europe,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  resume  work  in  India,  and  in  1864 
formally  resigned.  After  a  long  lapse 
of  time  his  numerous  public  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  Companionship 
of  the  Bath.  He  was  twice  married : 
first,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Low,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.B.,  who  died  in  1865 ; 
and,  secondly,  to  Eatherine  Hawkins, 
daughter  of  James  Whitelaw  Dempster, 
of  Dunnichen,  co.  Forfar. 

Lord  Qyerstone.  —  Samuel  Jones 
Loyd,  first  Baron  Overstone,  who  died 
in  Carlton  Gardens  on  the  17th,  was 
bom  on  September  25,  1796.  He  was 
educated  at  Kton  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  1817,  having  previously  studied  for 
a  year  under  Blomfield,  the  future 
Bishop  of  London.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Loyd,  who  in 
1793,  having  married  Sarah,  the  only 
daughter  of  John  Jones,  a  banker  and 
manufacturer  in  Manchester,  gave  up 
his  orders  and  accepted  his  father-in- 
law's  offer  of  a  partnership  in  his  busi- 
ness. Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Loyd  was 
despatched  to  London  to  establish  a 
branch  banking  establishment  there, 
under  the  style  of  the  Manchester 
tirm,  and  that  was  the  origin  of  the 
famous  house  of  Jones,  Loyd,  &  Co., 
which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank.  By 
his  business  ability,  energy,  and  inte- 
grity Mr.  Loyd  soon  brought  together 
a  strong  connection,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment, in  1844,  ho  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  who  had  already  won  considerable 
distinction  in  political  life.  In  1819 
he  had  been  elected  for  the  borough  of 
Hythe,  and  sat  for  that  constituency 
as  a  Liberal  until  1826,  and  in  1829  he 
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married  Harriet,  the  daughter  of  Ichabod 
Wright,  of  Mapperley  Hall,  Notts.  In 
1832  he  was  a  candidate  for  Manchester, 
but  was  defeated,  and  never  again  sought 
to  enter  Parliament. 

It  was  in  the  year  1835J  that  he  was 
first  examined  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  working  of  the  Bank 
Act.  Even  then  he  was  widely  known 
as  a  leading  financial  authority,  with 
decided  convictions  and  very  definite 
views.  The  length  to  which  his  exa- 
mination was  i^rotracted,  the  searching 
and  almost  offensive  cross-questioning 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  show  the 
importance  attached  to  his  evidence. 
As  a  banker  he  saw,  or  fancied  that  he 
saw,  fatal  blots  in  our  national  bank- 
inj;  svstem.  It  had  stood  the  strain 
in  times  of  agitation,  but  with  diffi- 
culty; he  apprehended  worse  conse- 
quences in  the  future;  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that,  if  possible,  it 
must  be  altered.  In  a  preface  to  the 
republication  of  that  evidence  he  ^^Tote : 
"Bearing  in  mind  the  excitement  of 
1825,  I  expressed  my  opinion  - -first, 
against  the  nuiltiplicjition  of  issues  of 
paper  money ;  secondly,  that  a  single 
i>ank  of  is^ue  was  the  best  .*^3'i?tem; 
thirdly,  as  to  Ihc  imiK>rtiince  of  a  re- 
gular publication  of  accounts, including 
bulHon." 

In  1840  he  was  agaui  examined 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  sat  upon  Banks  of 
Issue.  What  he  said  then  was  chiefly 
the  repetition  or  amplification  of  the 
views  he  liad  previously  expressed  on 
the  subject.  The  excitement,  panics, 
and  disasters  of  18.37  and  1839  were 
then  fresh  in  the  public  recolkx^tion, 
and  the  ncais^sity  fur  additional  and 
more  stringent  protective  measures  hafl 
been  very  generally  recognisetl.  To 
.Mr.  Jones  Loyd  it  appeared  to  be  in- 
dispensable that  fresh  security  must  be 
found  for  always  paying  the  hank  notes 
in  sjKJcie.  It  seemed  essential  that  the 
l)rivilego  of  issue  must  be  detached 
from  the  business  of  banking  or  deal- 
ing in  money.  lie  dwelt  upon  the  ex- 
cessive and  dangerous  drains  that  had 
aggravated  the  }>erio(lical  panics.  He 
set  forth  at  length  what  he  held  to  be 
the  safe  principles  for  regulating  and 
adjustingthe  circulation.  Consequently, 
he  advocated  the  separation  of  the  de- 
yjartments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  fiuctuation  in 
notes  to  the  fluctuation  in  metals,  as 
indicated  by  regular  bullion  returns. 
As  before,  the  opinions  that  were  dis- 
tasteful to  so  many  were  warmly  dis- 
puted, and  the  tone  of  the  examination 


must  often   have  been  tryinsr  to  his 
temper ;  bat  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844  must  have  given  him  satia&o- 
tion,  since  it  seemed  to  embody  his 
opinions  and  to  be  based  on  his  most 
cherished  principles.  Bat  in  1847  an  im- 
portant provision  of  that  Act  had  been 
suspended,  and  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  year  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  commercial  distress. 
Then  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  endeavooied  to 
show  tliat  the  disastrous  incidents  of 
1817  were  really  no  condemnation  of 
the  working  of  the  Act.      He  argued 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  effectual  pro- 
tection of  the  bullion  reserves  through 
an  almost  unprecedented  succession  of 
troubles  and  convulsions  was  entirely 
attributable  to  the  Act ;  that  the  diffi- 
culties hatl  arisen  out  of  insolvendes 
complicated  b}'  panic,  and  oven  more, 
perhaps,  from  an  imperfect  understand- 
ing of  the* practical  working  of  the  Act. 
And,  meanwhile,  in  a  succession   of 
pamphlets  he  had  been  doing  his  best 
to  enlighten  the  commercial  public  and 
to  dissipate  the  prejudices  which  en- 
couraged misapprehensions.    In  1857« 
as  it  was  competent  either  to  repeal  or 
revise  the  Bank  Act,  it  was  again  sab- 
jected  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  Committee. 
His  views  on  monetary  and  financial 
affairs  had  been  expressed  in  a  number 
of  pamphlets  which  appeared  at  varioas 
times,  the  first  of  which,  on  the  state 
of  the  currency,  appesffed  as  early  as 
1837.    In  addition  to  his  own  views  on 
the  subject,  he  collected  a  namber  of 
scarce  and  valuable  tracts  dealing  with 
the  National  Debt,  the  Sinking  Fond, 
currency,  and  commerce.   Amongst  the 
papers  brought  t  oget  her  in  these  volomes 
wasoneattrjbutedto  Balcigh,andoth€», 
with  more  probability,  to  Evelyn  and 
Defoe. 

Lord  Overstou  took  an  active  part 
with  the  Bight  Hon.  J.  G.  Habbara  in 
defeating  the  decimal  coinage  scheme ; 
while,  with  Sir  G.  Nicholls  and  Mr. 
Senior,  he  interested  himself  warmly 
in  the  Commission  for  Poor  Law  Refonn. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Irish  Famine 
Committee  in  ]  847,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  promoters  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1861.  Tet  with  all  these 
more  serious  avocations  he  found  time 
to  relax  in  lighter  pursuits.  Fond  of 
art,  he  formed  a  very  choice  collection 
of  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  school, 
which  were  purchased  jointly  with  Sir 
Thomas  Baring  and  Mr.  MUdmay  from 
the  well-known  Tcrstoft  collection  at 
the  Hague.  In  1850  he  became  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Nationid  Gallezy;  he  was 
one  of  the  scnatorb  of  the  Univenitv 
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of  London,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Athe- 
naeum Club. 

In  1850,  also,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
subsequently  was  invited  to  accept  office 
in  successive  Ministries.  Although  he 
declined  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  his  advice  in  financial  matters 
was  freely  given  to  those  who  sought 
it ;  and  during  Sir  Charles  Wood's  long 
tenure  of  the  Exchequer  (1846-62)  he 
was  notoriously  the  adviser  of  some  of 
the  Chancellor's  most  important  mea- 
sures. 

Sir  William  Siemens.— Charles  Wil- 
liam Siemens  was  born  at  Leuth,  in 
Hanover,  on  April  4,  1823.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Liibeck, 
afterwards  at  the  Polytechnic  School 
at  Magdeburg,  and  finally  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.  Here  he  studied 
under  Wohler  and  Himly.  In  1842  he 
became  a  pupil  in  the  engine  works  of 
Count  Stolberg,  and  here  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  engineering  know- 
ledge— knowledge  he  afterwards  turned 
to  such  good  practical  account.  The 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  a  family  of  in- 
ventors makes  it  rather  difficult  to  say 
what  was  the  precise  personal  share  he 
had  in  the  many  inventions  for  which 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  four  gifted 
brothers — Werner,  William,  Carl,  and 
Frederick.  They  all  worked  so  har- 
moniously together — the  idea  suggested 
by  one  being  taken  up  and  elaborated 
by  another — that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  attribute  to  each  his  own  proper 
credit  for  their  joint  labour.  The  task, 
too,  is  rendered  all  the  harder  by  the 
fact  that  each  brother  was  always  ready 
to  attribute  a  successful  invention  to 
any  of  the  family  rather  than  to  himself. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  in  elec* 
trical  discovery  the  two  brothers  William 
and  Werner  were  principally  associated, 
while  the  regenerative  furnace  is  due 
not  only  to  William  but  also  to  Frede- 
rick. It  was  in  1843  that  William 
Siemens  first  came  to  England  to  in- 
troduce to  the  English  public  a  joint 
invention  of  his  own  and  his  brother 
Werner  in  electro-gilding.  With  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Elkington  the  patent  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  following  year 
William  Siemens  returned  to  this  coun- 
try with  a  new  invention — "  the  chro- 
nometric  governor":  an  apparatus 
which,  though  not  very  successful  com- 
mercially, introduced  him  into  the  en- 
gineering world,  and  was  really  the 
cause  of  his  settling  in  this  country. 
The  chief  use  of  this  apparatus,  in-, 
tended  originally  for  steam  engines,  has 


been  found  in  its  application  to  regu- 
late the  movement  of  the  great  transit 
instrument  at  Greenwich. 

His  studies  in  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat  led  him  to  pay  special  attention 
to  methods  of  recovering  the  heat 
generally  allowed  to  run  waste  in  various 
engineering  and  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. The  first  application  of  these 
researches  was  in  the  regenerative  steam 
engine  which  he  set  up  in  1847  in  the 
factory  of  Mr.  Hicks,  at  Bolton.  In 
this  superheated  steam  was  employed, 
but  its  use  was  attended  with  certain 
difficulties  which  have  prevented  the 
commercial  introduction  of  the  in- 
vention. The  Society  of  Arts  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  public  body 
in  England  which  recognised  the  value 
of  the  principle  by  awarding  Mr. 
Siemens  a  gold  medal  in  the  year  1 850 
for  his  regenerative  condenser.  The 
direction  in  which  he  was  then  working 
was  stated  in  a  paper  he  read  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1853  on  the  conversion  of  heat  into 
mechanical  effect,  and  gained  for  its 
author  the  Telford  premium  and  medal 
of  the  institution. 

In  1857  William  Siemens,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  younger  brother  and  then 
pupil,  Frederick,  turned  his  attention 
to  regenerative  furnaces  for  metallurgic 
purposes.  The  regenerative  gas  furnace, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  greatest  invention 
due  to  the  Siemenses,  so  is  the  one  in 
which  William  Siemens  is  believed  to 
have  had  the  largest  share.  The  first 
successful  application  of  these  furnaces 
was  in  1861.  The  principle  of  the  re- 
generative furnace  is  tolerably  well 
known  ;  it  may  suffice  to  say  here  that 
its  main  feature  consists  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  waste  heat  of  the 
products  of  combustion  is  utilised  by 
being  imparted  to  the  air  and  to  the 
gaseous  fuel  by  which  combustion  is 
supported.  This  is  effected  by  causing 
the  products  to  pass  through  chambers 
in  which  the  heat  is  taken  up  by  masses 
of  brickwork,  and  afterwards  passing 
the  in-coming  currents  of  air  and  gas 
among  the  heated  brickwork.  The 
earlier  applications  of  this  principle 
to  steel  and  glass  making  have  been 
followed  by  its  extension  to  many  other 
industrial  purposes,  in  which  great  heat 
is  required,  the  powers  of  the  furnace 
being  only  limited  in  practice  by  the 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  can 
be  constructed. 

The  application  of  the  furnace  to  the 
making  of  iron  and  steel  naturally  led 
the  attention  of  its  inventor  to  other 
improvements  in  the  same  manufacture. 
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In  1862  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  result  of  B^aumur's  ex- 
periments in  making  steel  by  fusing 
malleable  iron  with  cast  steel.  After 
some  years  experimenting  the  Siemens 
process  of  steel  making  was  perfected, 
and  a  little  later  still  the  Siemens- 
Martin  process.  In  the  latter,  scrap 
iron  is  melted  in  a  bath  of  pig-iron  on 
the  hearth  of  the  furnace ;  in  the  former, 
ore  is  reduced.  The  production  of  steel 
in  this  country  under  Sir  William 
Sicmens's  processes  was  over  340,000 
tons  in  1881. 

In  1859  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens  became  a 
naturalised  subject  of  the  Queen,  and  a 
year  previously  he  had  established,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brothers,  the  tele- 
graphic works  of  Siemens,  Halske,  Sc 
Co.  in  London,  he  having,  notwithstand- 
ing his  attention  to  other  work,  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  electrical 
science.  From  those  works  telegraphic 
cables  have  been  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens 
designed  the  Faraday^  the  best  cable- 
carrying  ship  afloat,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  submarine  cables.  This  ship 
was  designed  for  the  laying  of  the 
Direct  United  States  Cable.  His  work 
in  electric  telegraphy  would  of  itself 
have  entitled  him  to  no  mean  share  of 
fame ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  electric 
railway,  for  the  invention  and  successful 
carrying  out  of  which  he  was  entitled 
to  a  large  share  of  the  credit.  He  was 
also  Uuqgely  identified  with  the  trans- 
mission of  power  by  means  of  electri- 
city. At  his  own  place  near  Red  Hill 
he  utilised  a  stream  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  house  to  turn  a  water- 
wheel,  the  power  of  which  he  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  a  wire  and  dynamo- 
electric  machines,  so  as  to  use  it  to 
work  chaff-cutters,  washing  machines, 
&c.,  and  to  supply  light  to  the  house. 
Here  also  he  grew  and  ripened  melons, 
&c.,  by  means  of  electric  light.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1862,  and  in  the  years  1869  and  1870 
he  served  on  its  council;  member  of 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion ;  a  manager  and  vice-president  of 
the  Royal  Institution ;  and  had  been 
president  of  the  Institution  of  ^le- 
chanical  Engineers.  He  was  also  the 
first  president  of  the  Society  of  Tele- 
graph Engineers,  and  in  1878  was  re- 
elected. He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Mechanical  Section  for  the  con- 
ferences held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Loan  Exhibition,  and  gave  a  valuable 
i  naiigural  address  on  "  ^Measures.'*    In 


February  1877»  after  his  reoent  yiait  to 
America,  he  was  elected  an  hononzy 
member  of  the  American  Fhiloaophicid 
Society ;  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  was  elected  with  Mr.  Bessemer  the 
first  honorary  members  of  the  Gewerbe- 
Yerein  of  Berlin.  In  1871  he  was 
brought  into  the  Athenaeum  Club  by 
the  managing  committee,  and  had  since 
then  served  as  a  membc^  of  the  same 
committee.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Philosophical  and  Boyal  Society 
Clubs.  Dr.  Siemens  presented  many 
scientific  papers  to  various  learned  so- 
cieties. In  1869  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  honoru  catud^  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  in  1874  he  received  the 
Royal  Albert  medal  for  his  reeeaicbes 
on  heat  and  for  his  metallorgic  pro- 
cesses. In  1875  he  received  the  Bes- 
semer medal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  Dr.  Siemens  was  appointed 
first  a  Conmiander  and  subsequently  a 
Dignitario  of  the  Brazilian  Order  of  the 
Rose.  He  was  the  first  oonstnictor  of 
an  electric  railway  in  Paris  daring  the 
Exhibition ;  and  was  last  engaged  on 
the  Portnish  and  Giant*s  Causeway 
Electric  Railway  in  Ireland,  which  has 
lately  been  opened. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Dr. 
Siemens  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  a  scheme 
which  would  have  gone  far  to  render 
London  a  smokeless  city.  It  was  to 
construct  gas  furnaces  in  the  depths  of 
coal  pits,  and  thence  to  convey  the 
crude  gas  through  pipes  to  the  kitchens 
of  our  dwellings.  There  this  gas  should 
be  burned  with  the  coke  conveyed  from 
the  pits  and  a  perfect  combustion  ob- 
tained. The  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  however,  rejected  the  bill  on 
the  sufiicient  g^und  tliat  if  the  plan 
were  of  such  a  profitable  nature  as  was 
represented  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  worked  by  private  enterprise. 
Contrivances  based  on  modifications  of 
the  same  principle  were,  however,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Smoke  Consuming  Exhi- 
bition at  South  Kensington  in  1882. 

In  April  1883  the  Queen  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Siemens  the  honoor  of  knight- 
hood, but  before  the  close  of  his  life  ho 
extended  his  researches  into  a  new  region 
of  scientific  investigation — viz.  the  con- 
servation of  solar  energy.  His  last  paper, 
read  on  November  6  to  the  Bo}*al  So- 
ciety, was  on  this  subject,  in  which  be 
detailed  his  own  researches  on  the 
various  gases  which  lie  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  their  power  to 
absorb  and  retain  solar  beat.  lUs 
brought  him  letters  from  many  eminent 
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correspondents  connected  with  learned 
societies  of  various  nations,  and  he  was 
indaced,  by  the  interest  it  had  created, 
to  publish  his  paper.  Returning  home 
from  this  meeting  he  met  with  an  ac- 
cident in  Park  Lane,  falling  down  in  a 
state  of  apparent  unconsciousness.  No 
danger  was  at  first  anticipated,  but 
symptoms  of  acute  heart  disease  de- 
dared  themselves,  and  he  died,  after 
much  suffering,  on  November  18. 

Count  de  Lagrange. — Comte  Fr6d6ric 
de  Lagrange,  the  well-known  stud- 
master  and  owner  of  Gladiateur,  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  in  1866,  died  at 
Paris  on  November  22  of  heart  disease. 
He  was  bom  in  1815,  his  father  and 
cousin  being  Generals,  and  the  latter, 
who  died  in  1864,  a  Senator.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay, 
but  had  long  been  a  widower.  He  pos- 
sessed large  estates  and  glass  works 
in  the  Gers,  and  was  Deputy  for  that 
department  from  1849  till  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  after  which  he  took  no 
further  part  in  ])olitical  life.  His  first 
great  success  at  Epsom  was  the  Oaks 
in  1864,  with  Fille  de  I'Air,  and  on  his 
second,  the  Derby  in  1865,  with  Gladia- 
teur, he  was  appointed  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  His  stable  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  in 
France.  Rumour  says  that  his  taste 
for  sport  was  singularly  developed  by 
the  late  Lord  Pembroke,  who  persuaded 
liim  to  buy  a  horse  called  F^nelon,  the 
first  which  carried  the  colours  of  the 
Comte  de  Lagrange  at  Chantilly.  After- 
wards he  bought  the  entire  stables  of 
M.  Alexandre  Aumont,  and  among  the 
lot  was  Monarque,  the  sire  of  some  of 
the  winners  of  more  than  one  classic 
event.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  vic- 
tories at  home,  and  perhaps  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  Waterloo  man,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  the  year  1815.  At  any 
rate  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
English  Turf.  In  1858  he  won  the 
City  and  Suburban  at  Epsom,  bringing 
home  to  France  a  hat-box  filled  with 
English  bank-notes,  astonishing  the 
Custom-house  authorities,  who  were 
curious  to  examine  the  '*  qmd  p?'fl  quo 
of  .Waterloo,"  as  the  Comte  termed  his 
winnings,  when  the  officer  pointed  to 
the  box  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
declare.  After  the  victory  of  Ventre 
St.  Gris  in  the  French  Derby,  the  Comte 
de  Ligrange  went  into  partnership 
with  Baron  Xivi^re,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  1863,  when  a  confederacy 


or  association  was  formed  to  found  that 
truly  international  stable  which  pro- 
duced Fille  de  PAir,  Gladiateur,  and 
other  great    winners.      The  sums    of 
money  won  by  the  famous  Gladiateur 
were  augmented  by  the  bets  made  in 
his  favour  by  the  stable,  and  after  the 
Comte  had  won  the  Gold  Cup  at  Ascot 
in  1866  he  received  a  most  flattering 
ovation  from  his  colleagues,  when  he 
resumed  his  seat  in  their  midst  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon.    In  1869  the  sum  of 
16,000Z.  was  refused  by  the  Comte  de 
Lagrange  for  Gladiateur,  who  was  sold  * 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  6,000/. 
The  peasants  of  Dangu,  where  the  Comte 
had  his  stud  farm  and  training  stables, 
behaved  with    much    patriotism    and 
fidelity  during  the  war.     Consul  and 
some  valuable  mares  were  hidden  away 
in  the  woods,  and  neither  threats  nor 
entreaties  could  prevail  on  any  one  to 
discover  the  hiding-places  of  mares  or 
stallions. 

In  1872  the  Comte  formed  another 
association,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  successful,  financially  speak- 
ing, since  after  ten  years'  experiences 
the  whole  of  the  stud,  including  the 
stallions,  brood  mares,  foals,  and  horses 
in  training  were  put  up  to  auction. 
The  Americans  and  Germans  vied  with 
the   Frenchmen    in    trying    to  secure 
some  of  the  horses  belonging  to  that 
international  stud,  of  which  the  colours 
had    been    brilliantly   represented    in 
every  country.      The  heavy  expenses, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  40,000/.  per 
annum,  had  swallowed  up  all  the  profit, 
but  even  this  result  did  not  quench  the 
ardour  of  the  sportsman,  sorely  tried 
with  gout  and  that  heart  disease  which 
had  been  fatal  to  more  than  one  of  his 
race.    He  bought  in  several  of  the  colts, 
among  them   Farfadet  and  Archiduc. 
His  opinion    as    to  their  merits  was 
amply  verified,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
confidence  shown  in  him  by  those  who 
were  willing  to  join  him  in  forming  a 
new  confederacy  induced  him  to  bestow 
his  attention  on  a  stable  likely  to  regain 
all  that  prestige  which  surrounded  it  in 
the  day  of  Gl£^iateur.    The  Comte  was 
to  be  seen  at  every  large  race  meeting, 
and  even   when  suffering  from  gout, 
which  crippled  his  powers  of  locomo- 
tion, he  might  have  been  seen  at  Long- 
champs  and  Chantilly  seated  with  some 
friends  in  his  open  barouche  at  the 
distance  post,  where  the  real  struggle 
for  home  commenced. 


Also,  during  the  same  month  : — On  November  1,  at  Osterley  Park,  Middlesex, 
aged  91,  Dowager  BaeheH  of  Cleveland,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
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and  widow  of  the  third  Duke  of  Cleveland.— On  November  1,  at  Talliebetton, 
liullathic»  Perthshire,  aged  73,  General  Robert  Biehardion-BobertiOB,  C.B.,  the 
t<oii  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Richardson,  of  Pitfoor,  N.B.  He  aastuned  the  name  of 
Kobcrtiion  in  right  of  his  mother.  He  served  in  Africa  with  the  3rd  and  after- 
-wards  with  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards. — On  November  2,  at  Brighton,  aged  65,  Bir 
William  Morgan,  X.C.H.O.  Engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  South  Aaatralia, 
ho  entered  political  life  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  in  1878  he 
formed  a  ministry,  of  which  he  was  for  three  years  Chief  Secretary  and  Preonier. 
—On  November  2,  at  Acomb  Priory,  aged  41,  Joieph  Leemaa,  KJF,  for  the  City  of 
York,  the  son  of  the  late  George  Leeman,  M.P.  for  York,  and  a  partner  in  his 
father's  iirm  of  solicitors. — On  November  2,  at  Langley  Marish,  Slough,  aged  62, 
Hanriee  Charles  Herttens  Swabey,  D.C.L.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal 
advocates  in  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court  and  Chancellor  to  the  dioceses  of 
Oxfortl  and  Ripon.  He  was  a  Bencher  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  cod  junction  with  Dr. 
Tristram  he  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  **  Reports." — On  November  2,  at 
Andover,  aged  7B,  Alan  Legge  Gardner,  third  Baron  Gardner. — On  November  4,  at 
Edinburgh,  aged  74,  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Honcrieff;  D.D.,  son  of  the  late 
Lord  MoDcrietf,  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  Edinburgh,  and  for  many  years 
Principal  Clerk  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Free  Church  of  Scotland. — On 
November  5,  at  Berlin,  aged  82,  Connt  William  von  Bedem,  Grand  Chamberlain 
and  Cliancellor  of  the  High  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  the  highest  office  in  the 
Prussian  Court-. — On  November  6,  at  Dolforg^  Hall,  Newtown,  Montgomeiyaihire, 
iiged  80,  James  Walton,  of  the  iirm  of  James  Walton  and  Sons,  Hanghton  Dale 
Mills,  Denton,  Manchester.  He  was  known  for  his  inventive  genius,  which 
enabled  him  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  cotton  spinning.  Linolenm 
(!oor  cloth  and  Lincrusta-Walton  wall  decoration  were  invented  by  his  son. — On 
November  15,  in  i'ari.s,  aged  73,  Marqnis  Jules  de  Lasteyrie,  grandson  of  General 
de  Lafayette.  In  early  life  he  had  fought  in  the  army  of  Dom  Pedro.  In  1842, 
devoting  himself  to  politics,  he  entered  the  French  Cliamber  of  Deputies,  became 
a  Life  Senator  in  1875,  and  was  throughout  his  life  one  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  Liberal  party. — On  November  20,  at  Hill  Hall,  Essex,  aged  68, 
Sir  William  Bowyer-Smyth,  Bart.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  elevenUi  baronet 
in  ISoO,  and  represented  South  Essex  in  the  Conscn-ative  interest  from  1852  to 
1857.— On  Noveml)er  21,  at  liis  seat,  aged  50,  Thomas  Clement  Oobbold,  C.B.,  XJP., 
son  of  Jolm  Chevallicr  Cobbold,  of  the  Holywclls,  Sujffolk,  M.P.  for  Ipswich. 
He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1854,  quitting  it  in  1875,  when  he  had  risen 
to  be  Charg6  d'Aifaires  at  Lisbon.  In  1876  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  seat  at 
Ipswich,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. — On  November  24,  at  the  Bpisoopal 
Palace,  aged  69,  Bight  Bev.  William  Fitigerald,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  KiUaloe.  He 
was  a  son  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  M.D.,  one  time  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  successively  Beotor 
of  Monkstown  and  Archdeacon  of  Kildare,  and  Bishop  of  Cork  (1867)  before  his 
translation  to  Killaloc  (1862). — On  November  25,  at  Basset,  Southampton,  aged 
73,  Major-Oeneral  John  George  Augustus  Ayles,  B.H.  He  8er\'ed  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Royal  Marines  at  the  capture  of  Aden  in 
1830. — On  November  28,  at  Sunbury-on-Thames,  aged  46,  Liciitenaat-ColO!B«l 
Sir  William  Adolphus  Frankland.  He  succeeded  bis  father  as  ninth  baronet  in 
1878,  and  was  formerly  in  the  lloyal  Engineers. — On  November  29,  at  Wanstead 
Park,  Essex,  aged  82,  Thomas  Quested  Finnis,  the  senior  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
London.  lie  was  Jjord  Mayor  in  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  by  his 
exertions  a  large  fund  was  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. — On  November 
20,  at  Manor  Owen,  Pembrokesliire,  aged  05,  Hoses  Griffith.  The  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Griffitli,  of  Pointz  Castle,  lie  ser>*cd  as  an  army  surgeon  in  the  I^enin- 
siilar  war,  and  in  India,  Arabia,  and  Bunnali. 
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Lord  Howard  of  Olossop.— KdwanI 
(Joorgo  Fitzalan  Howarfl,  r>aron  How- 
ard, of  (Jlosso]),  county  Derby,  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
died    December  1,  at  his   residence, 


Rutland  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  was  tlie 
second  son  of  Henry  Charles,  sixteenth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G.,  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Charlotte  Leveson  Qower, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Gran^Ila, 
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lirst  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  was  born 
January  20,1818.  He  married,  in  1851, 
Augusta,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  Hon.  George  H.  Talbot,  brother  of 
John,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
whose  position  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
Convent  at  Clifton  excited  so  much 
interest  and  discussion  about  1860.  By 
this  lady,  who  died  in  July  1862,  he 
had  surviving  issue  an  only  son  and  live 
daughters.  He  married,  secondly,  in 
1863,  Winifred  Mary,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ambrose  Lisle  Phillipps 
de  Lisle,  of  Garendon  and  Grace  Dieu, 
county  Leicester.  Lord  Edward  Howard, 
before  being  created  a  peer  in  Decem- 
ber 1869,  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  twenty  years,  having  repre- 
sented Horsham  from  1848  to  1852,  and 
Arundel  from  the  last  date  up  to  1868. 
Ho  was  Vice-('hamberlain  of  the 
Queen's  Household  from  1846  to  1852, 
when,  on  accepting  that  office,  he  was 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He  was  Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  England 
from  1861  until  1868,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  his  nephew,  the  present  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

The  Earl  of  Craven.— The  Right  Hon. 
George  Grimston  Craven,  third  Earl  of 
Craven  and  ninth  Baron  Craven,  and 
also  Vitjccunt  Uffington  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  born  in 
March  1841.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  William,  the  second  earl,  by  marriage 
with  Lady  Emily  Mary  Grimston, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Verulam.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
School,  and  served  for  some  years  in 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  but  retired 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  cap- 
tain in  1866.  He  had  held  a  captaincy 
in  the  Warwickshire  Yeomanry  since 
1867.  His  Lordship  was  a  deputy 
lieutenant  for  Warwickshire,  and  was 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  Berkshire  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Abingdon  in  1881.  In 
1865  he  contested  Berkshire  in  the 
Liberal  interest,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
A  keen  sportsman,  he  became  master 
of  the  Old  Berkshire  hounds,  gave  great 
support  to  the  coursing  meetings  at 
Ashdown  Park,  and  kept  up  a  large 
huntinsr  establishment  there.  Lord 
Craven  married,  in  1867,  the  Hon. 
Evelyn  I^aura  Barrington,  daughter  of 
the  late  and  sister  of  the  present  Lord 
Barrington.  He  died  after  a  prolonged 
illness  at  Ashdown  Park  on  December?. 
The  first  Lord  Craven,  .so  created  in 
1626,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
Craven,  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.    He  distinguished  himself  as  '; 


a  gallant  officer  on  foreign  service  and 
as  the  favourite  of  the  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  the  gallantry  which  he  showed  by 
remaining  in  London,  along  with  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  through  the  ter- 
rible period  of  the  Great  Plague. 

Fraii9oi8  Lenormant  died  on  Decem- 
ber 9  at  Paris,  where  he  was  professor 
of  archajology,  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Na- 
tionale.  The  son  of  the  savant  Charles 
Lenormant,  who  died  at  Athens  in  1869, 
Francois  was  born  in  Paris  January  17, 
1837.  He  was  a  singularly  precocious 
child,  and  was  gifted  with  a  prodigious 
memory  and  an  extraordinarj'  facility 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  His 
father  was  his  tutor  during  his  early 
years,  and  to  him  was  due  the  direction 
which  his  studies  afterwards  took.  When 
he  had  only  just  attained  his  fourteenth 
year,  the  younger  Lenormant  was  the 
author  of  a  learned  dissertation,  which 
was  published  in  the  Itcvve  Arch^olo- 
giqne.  He  pursued  numismatic  and  ar- 
chieological  researches  with  ardour, 
labouring  frequently  beyond  his  physi- 
cal strength.  In  the  year  1857  he 
gained  the  numismatic  prize  awarded 
by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  made  several 
archaelogical  tours  through  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the  East,  laying  up  stores  of 
practical  knowledge  which  were  after- 
wards of  great  service  to  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  very  voluminous 
works.  At  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon  against  the  Ma- 
ronite  Christians,  M.  Lenormant  was 
travelling  in  Syria  on  an  official  mission. 
His  letters  then  written  and  sub.se- 
quently  republished  give  a  graphic 
account  of  the  horrors  of  the  persecution. 

In  the  same  year,  1860,  JL  Lenor- 
mant made  important  excavations  at 
Eleusis.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  scientific  commission  sent 
out  to  investigate  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena of  the  island  of  Santorin.  He 
was  named  sub-librarian  of  the  Institute 
in  1862,  but  resigned  that  post  in  1872, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Archaeology  in  the  Bibloth6que 
Nationale.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  patriotic  spirit  during  the  Franco- 
German  War ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Paris 
he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  9th  Re- 
giment of  the  National  Guard. of  Paris. 
He  was  wounded  during  the  engagement 
at  Buzenval.  In  September  1878  he 
attended  the  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
held  at  Florence,  and  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  myth  of  Tammnz.  In  re- 
ligion M.  Lenormant  was  a  devoted 
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Catholic,  like  his  father,  and  he  con- 
tributed many  papers  to  the  Ami  de  la 
Religion^  the  Cwrhpondant^  and  the 
Gazette  de  France.  Notwithstanding 
the  close  nature  of  his  studies  and  his 
numerous  engagements  he  acted  as 
editor  of  the  Maniteur  des  Architectes 
from  1869  to  1872,  and  in  1874  he 
founded  the  Gazette  Archeoloffiqvet  in 
conjunction  with  M.  de  Witte.  To 
this  and  other  French  architectural  and 
archaeological  periodicals  he  was  not 
only  a  frequent  contributor,  but  he 
also  furnished  articles  to  various  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  English  serial  publi- 
cations. 

Signor  Mario. — The  date  and  the  place 
of  Mario's  birth  are  a  matter  of  disi)uto. 
According  to  some,  that  event  took 
place  at  Genoa  in  1814,  according  to 
others  at  Turin  in  1808.  lie  descende<l 
from  an  ancient  family,  his  style  and 
title  in  private  life  being  Marcliese  di 
Candia.  Like  his  father  before  him,  he 
entered  the  I*icdmontese  Army,  in  which 
lie  served  as  an  oflicer  till  183G,  when 
he  came  to  Paris.  Here,  as  in  Italy,  his 
appearance,  the  refinement  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  beauty  of  his  voice  made 
him  the  favourite  of  fashionable  circles, 
and  the  last-named  gift  soon  attractc(l 
the  attention  of  operatic  managers, 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  tenors.  For 
some  time  Mario's  aristocratic  preju- 
dices prevented  his  accepting  a  profes- 
sional engagement,  but  at  last  his 
straitened  circumstances  and  the 
tempting  offer  of  M.  Duponchcl,  the 
Director  of  the  Grand  Ojwra  at  Paris, 
overcame  his  scruples.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  1838  the  greatest  Italian 
singer  of  modern  times  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  national  stage  of 
France.  Mario's  success  was  at  once 
decisive,  in  spite  of  inexperience  and 
nervousness,  and  be  continutnl  at  the 
Grand  Opera  till  1840,  when  he  joined 
the  Tlioatre  Italicn  of  Paris.  His  dcbvt 
in  London  was  made  June  C,  1839,  in 
Lucrezia  Horftia,  and  is  thus  referred  to 
by  a  critic  of  tie  time  : — **  The  vocal 
command  which  he  afterwards  gained 
was  unthought  of ;  his  at'ting  did  not 
then  get.  l)cyond  that  of  a  southern 
man,  with  a  strong  feeling  for  the  stage. 
Ihit  physical  beauty  and  geniality  such 
as  have  been  bestowc^l  on  few,  not  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  gentle  birth,  but 
sometimes  associato<l  with  it,  madtj  it 
clear  from  Signor  Mario's  first  hour  of 
stage  life  that  a  course  of  no  common 
order  of  fascination  was  begun."  From 
that  day  till  shortly  before  his  retire- 
ment from  the  stage  Mario  visited  Lon- 


don every  8eason«  and  soon  became  the 
nnrivalled  favourite  of  the  public.  To 
name  all  his  parts  would  be  to  j^ye  a 
list  of  the  principal  operas  of  the 
French  and  Italian  ripertcirei^  per- 
formed in  the  space  of  nearly  tMrty 
years,  to  the  f  uccess  of  many  of  which 
he  materially  contributed.  His  greatest 
triumphs  were  achieved,  perhaps,  as 
Raoul  in  the  Jftiffuenattaxid  as  Fernando 
in  La  Fatorita,  The  duet  in  the  fourth 
act  of  Meyerbeer's  opera,  as  sung  by 
him  and  Madame  Grisi,  and  the  tender- 
ness imparted  by  him  to  Donizetti's 
lovely  cantilena  "Spirto  gentil"  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  Equally  ad- 
mirable was  the  high-bom  grace  of  his 
Almaviva  in  Rossini's  Barhiere.  But 
even  minor  parts,  when  they  fell  to  his 
lot,  Mario  treated  with  artistic  con- 
scientiousness, and  thus  gave  them  an 
importance  not  naturally  belonging  to 
them.  Thus,  in  the  season  of  18R0,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  Baimboldo  in 
Robert  U  2>ia57etoTamberIik*s  Boberto. 
Grisi*s  Alice,  Castellan's  Isabella,  and 
Formes's  Bertram,  a  cast,  by  the  way. 
which  well  may  fill  modem  opera-goers 
with  regret.  "  The  gem  of  the  opera,'' 
we  are  assured  by  an  eye-witness,  **  was 
Mario's  Raimbaldo,  the  music  of  whidi 
part  can  never  be  sung  better  by  any 
one  else,  and  never  had  been  before,  or 
has  been  since  equalled."  In  the  ne3Ct 
following  season  Mario  undertook  Ta- 
mino  in  Mozart's  Magi4)  Flute,  but  ap- 
parently with  less  success.  His  Don 
Giovanni,  transposed  for  a  tenor  voice 
for  the  purpose,  was  also  a  comparative 
failure.  For  a  number  of  years  Mario 
shared  his  artistic  triumphs  with  Giulia 
Grisi,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1814, 
and  by  whom  he  had  five  children. 

Like  most  great  singers,  Mario  con- 
tinued his  operatic  career  too  long  for 
his  fame.  His  expensive  habits  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  the  rest  neces- 
sitated by  his  failing  power.  Innu- 
merable times  the  '*last  appearance  " 
of  both  Mario  and  Grisi  was  more  or 
less  ofiicially  announced,  and  still  the 
famous  couple  continued  to  appeal  to 
their  faithful  admirers  of  former  yearr. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  18G9  that  Mario  finally  relin- 
qui.shed  the  stage,  his  last  appearance 
taking  place  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
scene  of  many  of  his  triumphs.  He 
retired  to  Ilome,  where  he  remained. 
with  few  interruptions,  till  his  death. 
He  had  there  been  rewarded  by  the 
modest  and  apparently  not  very  re- 
munerative post  of  conaervator  at  one 
of  the  public  museum*,  where  be  die>l 
on  December 
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Viee-Clianeellor  Sir  Cliarles  Hall. — 
Born  in  1814*  the  fourth  son  of  John 
Hall,  a  Manchester  merchant  who  had 
become  improverished  by  a  great  bank 
failure  in  the  North,  Mr.  Hall  went  to 
no  public  school  or  college.  Like  an- 
other Lancashire  lawyer,  Sir  J.  Holker, 
before  him,  Charles  Hall  went  into  an 
attorney's  office ;  but  soon  left  his  desk 
at  Manchester,  and  entered  as  a  student 
at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1835.  He  read 
for  an  unusually  long  period  with  a 
pleader  (William  Taprell,  of  Hare 
Court),  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Lewis 
Duval,  the  most  accomplished  legal 
draughtsman  of  the  day.  Joshua  Wil- 
liams, Lord  Blackburn,  the  late  Mr. 
Bagehot,  of  the  Economigty  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Lucas,  of  the  Tablet,  were 
fellow-pupils  of  Mr.  Hall.  The  latter 
became  at  the  end  of  the  year  his  chief's 
principal  "  devil."  He  worked  so  hard 
for  Mr.  Duval  that  he  was  able  to  make 
700Z.  or  SOOl.  a  year  by  an  exceptionally 
small  proportion  (one-fourth)  of  the 
fees  on  the  drafts  he  drew.  He  had 
then  occupied  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
but  afterwards  took  rooms  at  4  Stone 
Buildings,  which  he  long  retained.  He 
married,  1837,  Miss  Sarah  Duval,  niece 
of  his  teacher,  at  whose  death  he  suc- 
ceeded to  much  of  the  latter's  lucrative 
practice.  He  began  to  appear  before  the 
Courts,  argued  against  Rolt  and  Uoun- 
dell  Palmer,  drew  Lord  Westbury's  will, 
and  then  Lord  Westbury  was  guilty  of 
ihe  rashness  of  altering  it  without 
having  it  re-settled  by  the  same  eminent 
draughtsman  who  was  responsible  for 
its  frame.  Other  subjects  which  occu- 
pied the  late  Sir  Charles  Hall  were  the 
statute  which  altered  the  period  of 
limitation  in  land  from  twenty  to  twelve 
years,  the  Contingent  Remainders  Bill, 
the  Vendors  and  Purchasers*  Act,  the 
Registration  of  Titles  Act.  He  drew 
this  as  a  compulsory  measure,  but  it 
uas  impaired  in  effect  by  being  made 
permissive.  Mr.  Hall  began  his  appear- 
ances in  Court  so  long  ago  as  to  h.ave 
been  with  Sir  John  Jervis  at  a  Maidstone 
assize,  but  his  greatest  achievement  as 
a  comparatively  young  man  in  Court 
was  to  prompt  Sir  Richard  Bethell  and 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  as  their  junior  in  the 
great  Bridge  water  case  in  1853,  in 
which  the  House  of  Lords  took  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  and  then  over- 
ruled them  in  favour  of  the  contention 
which  Mr.  Hall  had  sypported.  Of  his 
later  forensic  successes,  the  most  signal 
was  won  in  AVgood  v.  BluJic,  a  case 
which  he  argue<i  alone  (Sir  John  Kars- 
lake  being  his  absent  leader),  in  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber 


in  1872,  on  behalf  of  the  successful 
parties.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
counsel,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Sir  Geo. 
Jessel,  Mr.  (now  Baron)  Pollock,  Mr. 
Day,  Mr.  Jacob  Waley  appeared  for 
opposing  litigants,  but  the  unvarnished 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Hall  prevailed,  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  said  that  Mr. 
Hall's  address  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer was  the  most  perfect  argument  he 
had  ever  listened  to.  Mr.  Hall  was 
under-conveyancer  to  the  Court  in  1862, 
and  became  a  Bencher  of  his  Inn  in 
1872.  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Wickens  were 
long  rivals  for  the  heaviest  real  pro- 
perty business,  and  when  Mr.  Wickens 
was  raised  to  the  Bench  Mr.  Hall  had 
a  monopoly. 

Probably  no  stuflf-gownsman  made 
a  larger  professional  income.  In  his 
last  years  at  the  Bar  Mr.  Hall's  earnings 
were  nearly  half  as  much  as  those  of 
Sir  J.  Holker  when  Q.C.  and  Attorney- 
General — that  is  to  say,  they  exceeded 
10,000/.  A  conveyancer  is  always  to  a 
certain  extent  a  teacher  as  well  as  a 
practitioner  of  law.  Mr.  Hall  received 
in  his  pupil-room  many  young  men  who 
afterwards  rose  to  distinction.  Among 
them  were  Mr.  Justice  Lopes,  Lord  Jus- 
tice Fry,  Mr.  Justice  North,  the  late 
Sir  John  Karslake,  Mr.  Fox,  Premier  of 
New  Zealand,  Mr.  Justice  Richmond  of 
the  same  colony,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  of 
the  Spectator y  and  others.  After  his 
elevation  to  the  Bench  Sir  Charles  Hall 
had  to  decide  on  many  important  cases. 

He  lived  to  the  last  in  the  old  house 
on  Bays  water  Hill  where  he  courted 
Miss  Duval.  When  he  first  used  to  go  out 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  with  his  old  master 
there  were  only  a  few  scattered  countr}* 
houses  between  Bayswater  and  Blooms- 
bury,  the  latter  then  the  common  place 
of  residence  for  lawyers.  Sir  Charles 
Hall  lived  to  see  the  town  creep  up  to 
his  suburban  villa  and  pass  it,  but  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  what  he  regarded  as 
the  healthiest  district  of  London.  His 
house  was  that  which  local  tradition 
ai^si^ns  as  the  habitation  of  Peter  the 
Great  when  in  London,  St.  Petersburg 
Place  and  Moscow  Road  being  close  at 
hand.  Sir  Charles  Hall  had  also  a 
beautiful  country-house  in  Buckingham- 
shire, Famham  Chase,  in  the  ancient 
manor  of  Farnham  Royal,  which  has 
incidents  of  tenure  specially  interest- 
ine:  to  a  real  property  lawyer,  and 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  in 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of 
the  Thames  valley,  close  to  Bumham 
Beeches,  to  Stoke,  the  legendary  scene 
of  Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  to  the  old 
manor-house  in  which  the  poet  of  the 
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**Long  Story*' saw  in  his  mind's  eye 
**  the  grave  Lord  Keeper  lead  the 
brawls,  the  seals  and  maces  dance 
before  him."  Sir  Charles  Hall  was  fond 
of  literature  and  of  pictures,  and  found 
great  pleasure  in  tracing  the  scenes  of 
the  poet  who  has  done  so  much  to  illus- 
trate Berks  and  Buckinghamshire.  The 
Vice-Chancellor's  chief  amusement  in 
the  country  was  lishing,  and  he  rented 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  a  river  in 
Sutherlandsliire,  the  Shin,  to  which  he 
annually  repaired  to  kill  salmon.  It  is 
:i  well-known  salmon  stream,  which  lias 
])Oon  fishe<l  by,  amongst  others,  Mr. 
John  Bright. 

Sir  Charles  ITall  never  stood  for 
Parliament ;  he  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  (after  some  delay)  on  his 
legal  reputation  alone,  but  was  a  mode- 
rate Liberal.  In  June  1882,  when  re- 
turning home  on  foot  from  his  Court, 
he  was  struck  by  paralysis,  and  resigned 
his  post  as  Vice-Chancellor  before  tlie 
close  of  the  Long  Vacation.  He  rallied 
slightly  for  a  time,  but  his  illness  at 
length  became  critical,  and  ho  died  at 
Famliam  Chase,  on  December  12,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Holloway. — Mr.  Holloway, 
according  to  one  account,  was  born  at 
Devonport,  and  at  an  early  age  went 
from  i)evonport  to  Penzance,  where  his 
father  kept  an  inn.  Upon  the  father's 
dcatli,  Mrs.  Holloway  and  her  two  sons 
entered  upon  a  grocerj'  business  at  Pen- 
zance ;  but  when  "  Tom  "  came  to  the 
metropolis  he  appeared  in  the  r6le  of 
an  interpreter  and  secretary  to  a  gen- 
tleman. How  he  got  into  the  ointment 
and  pill  business- -for  the  ointment 
preceded  the  pills  in  the  market — is  not 
very  clear,  the  accounts  varying  upon 
the  important  point  as  to  his  share  in 
the  discovery  ot  the  valuable  commodi- 
t  ies.  One  report  has  it  that  the  receipt 
for  the  pills  was  given  to  jSIr.  Ilolloway's 
mother  bv  an  old  German  woman,  and 
the  son  ultimately  determine<l  to  trj- 
his  fortune  with  it  in  London  ;  ])ut  this 
tale  1ms  its  value  ven'  considerablv 
minimised  by  the  fact  that  that  was  the 
ointment  in  which  Mr.  Hollowav  ori- 

• 

ginally  dealt.  His  tirst  shop  was  in 
Broad  Street  Buildings,  and  he  has  left 
if  on  record  in  one  of  his  a<lvertisements 
iliat  "inth  day  of  October,  18:i7,  was 
the  first  day  his  advertisements  ap- 
peared in  any  paper.'*  One  authority 
states  that  he  sjx?nt  100/.  the  first  week 
in  advertising,  while  another  statement, 
scarcely  carrying  so  much  authority, 
gives  the  impression  tliat  he  did  not 
start  with  so  confident  a  faith  in  the 


value  of  advertising  as  the  ezpenditnre 
of  such  a  sum  in  those^dajs  would  in- 
dicate, but  that  it  was  by  a  slowly  de- 
veloped experience  that  he  realised  how 
vital  a  factor  in  the  growth  of  a  busi- 
ness is  judicious  advertising.  His  adver- 
tising at  first,  it  would  seem,  did  not 
apparently  benefit  him  in  any  appreci- 
able way ;  though  after  a  time  bis  wares 
began  to  be  inquired  for  to  a  sligiit 
extent  by  the  public.  And  he  used  to 
visit  the  docks  in  order  to  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  captains  of  ships 
and  passengers  sailing  to  all  parts  or 
the  world.  All  his  advertising  and  all 
his  exertions,  however,  did  not  avail 
him  much,  and  he  got  into  desperate 
straits,  and  eventually  had  to  declare 
himself  insolvent,  and  he  became  an 
inmate  of  Whitecross  Street  Prison.  His 
creditors  were  newspaper  proprietors 
who  had  trusted  him  largely  on  the 
strength  of  a  reputation  he  had  made 
at  the  commencement  of  his  business 
career  by  paying  "  cash  down  '*  for  all 
the  advertisements  he  inserted.  He 
etlccted  his  release  by  arranging  with 
them  for  the  payment  of  a  composition, 
and  it  is  reported  that  some  years  after- 
wards he  repaid  the  generosity  thus 
exercised  towards  him  by  settling  in 
full,  with  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  added, 
the  claims  of  all  his  old  creditors,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  liad  declined  to  sanction 
the  **  composition." 

Holloway  speedily  got  into  business 
again,  and  next-  took  a  shop  in  tiic 
Strand,  a  few  doors  west  of  Temple  Bar, 
on  the  site  where  the  Law  Courts  now 
stand.  Working  without  any  assistance 
except  the  help  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Hol- 
loway used  to  devote  his  whole  eneigies 
to  his  business  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  imtil  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Occasionally,  in  later  years,  he  would 
refer  briefly  to  the  labour  and  anxiety 
which  liave  to  be  expended  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  great  business,  and  speaking 
of  one  period  he  remarked  that  <*  if  I  had 
then  offerefl  the  business  to  any  one  as 
a  gift  they  would  not  have  accepted  it." 
But  to  adversity  succeeded  prosperity, 
and  judicious  advertising  testified  to 
the  ability  of  the  press  to  work  miracles. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Holloway *8  death 
the  firm  was  advertising  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1,000Z.  a  week;  and,  without 
count  ing  various  branches  of  out-of-door 
assist  anco,  there  were  nearly  one  hundred 
employes  in  Holloway  House,  and  the 
proprietor  was  making  about  60,0001.  a 
year  profit  from  his  patent  medicines 
alone.  For  many  years  he  dwelt  above 
the  shop  in  the  Strand,  which  was  ez- 
tended  gradually  until  at  the  time  ^  the 
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removal  to  Oxford  Street  it  comprised 
two  houses  in. the  rear  as  well  as  the 
premises  in  front;  and  afterwards,  for 
several  years  he  lived  with  his  wife  in 
jrooms  above  the  great  shop  in  Oxford 
Street.  Subsequently,  when  his  great 
prosperity  led  him  to  take  a  residence  in 
the  country,  he  lived  in  a  quiet  way ; 
and  even  at  Sunninghill  (where  his 
grounds  were  prettily  laid  out)  he  pos- 
sessed a  very  modest  establishment, 
lie  was  a  plain-living  and  abstemious 
man,  drinking  nothing  stronger  than 
claret  and  water.  The  title  "  Professor  " 
had  probably  been  adopted,  for  business 
purposes,  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career, 
and  he  had  in  later  years,  at  any  rate, 
no  special  regard  for  it.  He  had  no 
desire  for  title  or  public  prominence  of 
any  kind,  and  when  it  was  hinted  he 
ought  to  expect  a  baronetcy  in  the  way 
of  thanks  for  his  munificence,  he  would 
not  listen  to  the  suggestion.  Although 
there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  de- 
note a  humble  origin,  he  preferred  to 
lead  a  retired,  quiet  life.  He  had  ori- 
ginally intended  to  bequeath  by  will  the 
money  he  had  determined  to  devote  to 
public  philanthropy.  Mr.  Holloway, 
like  many  other  eminent  men,  appears 
to  have  dealt  oddly  with  his  will,  for  he 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  Miss  Driver,  his  wife's  sister,  only 
intending  this  late-in-life  will  to  be  a 
temporary  matter  until  his  regfular  soli- 
citor should  prepare  a  proper  testamen- 
tary document. 

At  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  com- 
menced to  carry  out  during  his  own 


lifetime  the  benevolent  schemes  with 
which  his  name  will  be  in  future  asso- 
ciated. At  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  he  decid^  on  building  a 
Sanatorium  or  hospital  for  the  mentally 
afflicted  of  the  lower  middle  class ; 
whilst  after  his  wife's  death  (1877)  he 
commenced  the  building  of  the  Ladies' 
College  at  Egham  in  her  memory. 
These  two  institutions,  when  completed, 
will  have  cost  a  million  sterling.  In 
fulfilment  of  Mr.  Holloway 's  ambition 
that  these  structures  should  be  the  best 
in  England,  if  not,  indeed,  the  best  in 
the  world,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr,  Mar- 
tin, to  whom  these  institutions  were 
given  in  charge,  travelled  throughout 
Europe  and  America  in  order  to  obtain 
for  them  model  interiors,  and  to  make 
them  architecturally  excellent.  The 
superintendence  of  these  two  important 
institutions  became  the  second  business 
of  Mr.  Holloway 's  life,  and  when  their 
efficiency  or  adornment  was  concerned 
his  customary  principles  of  economy 
failed  to  restrain  him.  He  bought  for 
the  College  for  6,000/.  Landseer's  "  Man 
Proposes  and  God  Disposes,"  which  had 
only  cost  the  seller  2,000  guineas ;  and 
the  art  gallery  now  contains  pictures 
for  which  he  paid  in  the  aggregate 
100,000/.  Until  a  few  years  of  his 
death  he  attended  daily  at  his  estab- 
lishment in  Oxford  Street;  but  more 
recently,  whilst  retaining  the  sole  con- 
trol and  management,  he  left  its  ad- 
ministration to  others.  He  died,  after 
a  comparatively  brief  illness,  at  Sun- 
ninghill on  December  26,  aged  83. 


In  the  same  month: — On  December  1,  at  Quiddenham,  aged  83,  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Edward  Southwell  Keppel,  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Rector 
of  Quiddenham  for  fifty  years.  Rural  Dean  of  Rockland,  Honorary  Canon  of 
Noi*wich,  and  for  some  years  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  Queen. — On 
December  3,  at  Darnhall  Hall,  Winetord,  Cheshire,  aged  59,  Thomas  Knowlet, 
M.P.  for  Wigan.  He  began  life  as  a  worker  in  a  mine,  attending  a  night-school 
after  fifteen  hours'  work.  From  this  he  rose  to  be  a  partner  in  the  Incc 
Collieries,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  cotton-spinning  works  at  Wigan. 
— On  December  3,  at  Brus.scls,  aged  84,  General  Baron  Jolly,  a  member  of  the 
r»elgium  Provisional  Government  of  1830;  descended  from  on  English  family 
which  settled  in  Belgium  in  the  eighteenth  century. — On  December  3,  at  Sandy- 
brook  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  aged  72,  Sir  Matthew  Blakiston,  fourth 
baronet. — On  December  7,  at  W'ychbold  Hall,  Droitwitch,  aged  74,  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  Bichard  Paul  Amphlett,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Amphlett,  Rector  of 
Hadzov,  Worcestershire,  called  to  the  bar  1834,  appointed  Q.C.  in  1868,  M.P.,  as 
Conservative,  for  East  Worcestershire  1868-74,  wiien  he  was  made  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  in  1876  promoted  to  be  Judjre  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. — 
On  December  9,  in  London,  aged  64,  John  James  Bond,  Senior  Assistant-Keeper 
in  her  Majesty's  Record  Office,  and  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  "  Art 
of  Verifying  Dates."  On  December  9,  at  Windermere,  aged  76,  James  Edmond- 
son,  at  one  time  a  prominent  citizen  of  Manchester,  an  active  member  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  a  close  personal  friend  of  the  late  Richard  Cobden. 
— On  December  11,  at  London,  aged  58,  Bichard  Doyle,  a  well-known  artist  and 
oaricaturist,  who  inherited  his  humorous  qualities  from  his  father,  Mr.  John 
Doyle,  the  author  of  **  Political  Sketclies  by  H.  B."    Up  to  the  time  of  the  Papal 
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Aggression  in  1852,  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  contribators  to  Punch,  but  from 
conscientious  scruples  he  then  gave  up  a  very  lucrative  post. — On  December  14, 
at  Arco,  Lago  di  Garda,  Frineett  Harie  Amelie  of  Wtbrtemberg,  daughter  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Philip  and  of  her  Imperial  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Marie  Ther^sc,  a  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Albrecht.  She  was  bom  as  a  twin 
with  Prince  Albrecht  of  Wiirtemberg  on  Christmas  Day  1866. — On  December  14, 
at  Bolton  Percy,  aged  87,  Venerable  Stephen  Creyke. — On  December  14,  at  P^is, 
aged  71,  Victor  de  Laprade,  a  poet,  who  was  for  some  years  Professor  of  French 
Literature  at  Lyons,  was  the  successor  of  Alfred  de  Musset  at  the  Academy.  He 
was  for  a  time  an  Orleanist  Deputy. — On  December  16,  at  Paris,  aged  73,  Henri 
Hartin.  He  was  an  historian  and  a  member  of  tlie  Academy,  and  had  been  since 
1876  a  Senator  for  Aisne.— On  December  17,  at  Harvard  College,  N.S.,  Pro- 
fetsor  £.  A.  Sophocles.  He  was  the  author  of  the  well>known  "  Greek  Lexicon 
of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods."— On  December  18,  at  Harpton  Court, 
Radnorshire,  aged  75,  Rev.  Sir  Gilbert  Frankland  Lewis,  for  some  years  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Worcester.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  statesman  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewi.«5,  whom  he  succeeded  as  third  baronet. — On  December  18, 
aged  80,  W.  Sheldon.  At  the  commencement  of  his  life  an  organiser  of  stage-coach 
traffic,  he  subsequently  developed  the  London  Omnibus  service,  and  he  worked 
the  first  London  tramway,  afterwanls  building  tramways  in  many  foreign  towns. 
—On  December  21,  at  Biel,  Prestonkirk,  aged  82,  Lady  Mary  Hiibet-Eamilton,  the 
daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  the  widow  of  Mr.  Robert  Adam 
Dundas,  of  Blockholm,  Lincolnshire,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Christopher,  and 
subsequently  that  of  Nisbet-Hamilton.  He  was  formerly  member  for  North 
Lincolnshire,  and  Clmncellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. — On  December  22,  at 
Bainhills,  aged  74,  Hon.  Mrs.  Stapleton-Bretherton.  The  only  child  of  Bartholo- 
mew Bretherton,  a  very  wealthy  coach  proprietor  of  Liverpool,  she  married,  first, 
Mr.  William  Geranl,  the  brother  and  heir-presumptive  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Gerard,  of  Garswood  ;  and,  secondly,  the  Hon.  Gilbert  Stapleton,  brother  of  the 
late  Lord  Beaumont.  After  his  death  she  reassumcd  her  maiden  name  by  royal 
licence,  and  slie  was  created  a  Marchesa  by  Pope  Hus  IX.  in  recognition  of  her 
services  to  the  Jesuit  refugees  from  Germany. — On  December  23,  aged  40, 
Colonel  Edward  Chaplin.  Represontcd  Lincoln  in  Parliament  from  1874  to  1880. 
— On  December  25,  at  Madeira,  aged  35,  Hon.  Edward  Sherborne  Plnnkett,  eldest 
.son  of  Lord  Dunsany.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  West  Gloucestershire  from  1874 
to  1880,  in  the  Conservative  interest. — On  December  25,  at  Gallt&enen,  Rhyl, 
Denbighshire,  aged  76,  Townshend  Mainwaring,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Mainwaring,  of  Otelcy  Park,  Shropshire,  formerly  member  for  Denbigh. — On 
December  26,  at  Bath,  aged  85,  Rev.  George  Mntgrave,  author  of  several  books 
upon  "  Rural  France,"  and  also  of  some  translations  from  the  Italian  and  Greek 
At  one  time  rector  of  Horden,  Norfolk.  — On  December  28,  in  London,  aged.  66, 
Sir  John  Bayley  Barvall,  K.C.M.O ,  formerly  Attorney-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Senate  of  the  University  of  Sydney. — On 
December  28,  at  Rome,  aged  78,  Cardinal  de  Lnca,  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Cluiri'h,  and  one  of  the  three  Cardinals  to  whom  Pope  Leo  Xllf. 
addressed  his  letter  on  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Archives. — On  December  2'.'. 
at  Naples,  aged  65,  Francesco  de  Sanctis,  an  accomplished  scholar,  who  during 
the  brief  period  of  constitutional  lil)erty  in  1818  was  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Instruction.  He  subse({uently  held  the  same  office  under  Cavour 
and  Bicasoli  and  Cairoli.— John  Oxenford,  aged  100,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
oMcial  agents  in  her  Majesty's  Customs  Long  Room,  and  father  of  Mr.  Jo*  n 
Oxenford,  the  playwright  and  dramatic  critic,  who  predeceased  liim. 
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The  figures  between  [     ]  refer  to  Pakt  I. 


AnEKDKEN,  Tiiboral  demonstratioii  at 
ri76];  park  opened  by  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  40 

Accidents. — Glasgow  Gas-works,  explo- 
sion, 5  ;  Muiden,  explosion,  4 ;  Monk- 
lield  Colliery,  explosion,  46 ;  Priddy's 
Head,  explosion,  16 ;  Sheffield,  paiiic» 
27;  Sunderland,  Victoria  Hall  dis- 
aster, 23  ;  Underground  Railway,  ex- 
j)losion,  44  ;  Union  Canal,  bursting  of, 
47  ;  VVharncliffc  Carlton  Colliery, 
explosion,  43  ;  Wheal  Agar  Mine,  35  ; 
Whitehall,  explosion,  10 

Ai:i:<)NAiTics. — Ascent  from  Boulogne,  21, 
39  ;  from  Courtrai,  27  ;  Hastings,  39 ; 
Madrid,  6  ;  Maiden,  32  ;  Marseilles, 
.SI  ;  Mayet,  Captain,  thro>vn  from  a 
balloon  and  killed,  6  ;  Mediterranean, 
attempt  to  cross,  31 

AFGHANISTAN.— Akiias,  raid  on  British 
Territory  [332]  ;  Baluchisthdn,  affray 
between  Maris  and  Bhagtis  [331^  ; 
Frontier  troubles  [330] ;  Quetta  rail- 
way    [332]  ;     revolt    of  the    Tribes 


outbreak  of  [328] 

A  FKICA.— Expeditions  to,  vide  Science, 
Geography,  115 

AFRICA,  SOUTH  [872].  Vide,  Cape 
Colonv,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Znluland 

A FRICA,'WEST.— Queen's  proclamation, 
34 

A<;i{icuLTUKAL  Snow,  Royal  York,  29 

A(.i{i(L'LTURAL  HoLi)iN<i.s  BiLi^  Lord 
(irey's  letter  to  the  Times  [114] 

"Alaska,"  steamer,  short  passage  to  New 
York,  16 

A  m:axy,  Duchess  of,  birth  of  a  daughter,  8 

AMERICA,  [308].  Vide  Argentine  Re- 
public, Brazil,  Canada,  Chili  and  Peru, 
Mexico,  Panama,  United  States,  West 
Indies 

A.NAi'AU.MA,  Illinois,  site  given  by  a  lay- 
man, 20 

Andkrdy,  Father  Anton,  elected  Vicar- 
General  of  the  JcsuitH,  40 

Ai'AciiK  Indians,  raids  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  12 

AiiGEXTiNE  RKrrni.ic. — Commercial  pro- 
sperity [318]  ;  harvests  [318]  ;  immi- 
grants [319j ;  violation  of  the  Chilian 
territory  [319] 

ART,  RETROSPECT  OF— ARCH;f:oLOGi- 
CAL  discoveries,  88 
British  Museum,  88 
BruMNfnoN  Club,  93 


ART,  continued 
Dudley  Gallerj-,  92 
Grosvenor  Gallerj-,  91 
Institute  of  Painti'rs  in  Oil-colours,  92 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours, 

92 
National  Gallery,  89 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  90 
Royal  Academy,  90 ;  medals   awarded 

to  W.  Mouat  and  W.  Bates,  50 
School  of  Art  opened  at  Bushey,  48 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  92 
South  Kensimrton  Museum,  89 
Ashtox-l'nder-Lyne,  strike  of  the  cotton 

operatives,  35  ;  terminaterl,  40 
ASIA,  CENTRAL  [824].— Railway  exten- 
sion [324] ;  Russian  advance  [325]  ; 
Yarkand,  Russian  Consulate  established 
[325]  ;  Indian  Muhammadan's  visit 
to  Badakshdn  and  the  Upper  Oxus 
[325] ;  explorations  of  the  Indian 
Survey  Department,  110 
d'Aspre,    General,  his    remains    brought 

from  Padua  to  Wetzdorf,  53 
Athens,  in  the    island  of  Delos,  private 

house  excavated,  35 
AUSTRALIA  [894 J.   Vide  Fiji ;  New  South 
Wales;    New  Zealand ;    Queensland; 
Tasmania;  Victoria 
AUSTRALIA,    SOUTH    [899].— Budget 
[399]  ;  immigration  [899]  ;  intention 
to  connect  the  railway  system  with  that 
of  Victoria  [399] 
AUSTRIA-HUNGAllY 
Agram,  disturbances  at,  34 
Bill  for  legalising  marriage  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  47,  Bohemian  diet  dis- 
solved [248].  Buda  Pesth,  riots  at,  34. 
Croatia,  disorders  in  [249] ;  Czechs,  the 

[249] 
Foreign  relations  [251] 
Herr  Hluheck  murdered,  51 
IscuL,  meeting  of  Emperors  of  Austria 

and  Germany  at,  34 
.Tewisii  emanripation,  repeal  of  [245] 
Middle-class  schtols,  debate  on  [247] 
Nicholas    Constantinovitch,    Grand 

Duke,  escape  and  recapture  of,  52 
•  Poison  League,*  tiie  [246] 
RuLM)Li'ii,  Crown  Prince,  plot  to  assassi- 
nate, 1 
Socialism   [246]  ;    Solymose,  Esther, 
thirteen  Jews  accused  of  her  murder, 
28,  33 
SzKGEDiN,  city  rebuilt,  42 
'i  iiJCA  Eszlar  trial,  the  [250] 
Vienna,    demonstration    against  Jesuit 
missionary,  58 
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Badajoz,  mutiny  of  two  regiments  33 

BaVNK  rate  of  discount  reduced,  5,  7,  8, 16, 
39 

Barky,  Mr.  Justice,  appointed  to  the  Irish 
Courtof  Appeal,  20 

Battiiyaxy,  Count  Stephen,  shot  by  Dr. 
Rosenber;C,  43 

Bkacos8FIEli),  Lord,  statue  unveiled  in 
Parliament  Stjuare,  14;  anecdote  of 
him  and  Prince  Bismarck,  21 

Beckford  Library,  third  portion  sold,  28 ; 
sale  completed,  49 

BELGIUM.— Bill  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vicarages  [262] 
Brialmont,  General,  dismissed  and  re- 

insUted  [263]  ;  Budget  [263] 
Holland,  relations  with  [263] 
New  Reform  Bill  [261] 

Belt  r.  Lawes,  judgment  given  for  a  new 
trial,  51 

Bengalee  newspaper,  native  editor  com- 
mitted to  prison,  29 

Berlin,  silver  wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Prussia,  5,  8 

BiULB,  tJie,  excluded  from  the  pc.puhir 
libraries  of  Paris,  27 

BiNNS,  the  hangman,  censured  at  Liver- 
pool, 49 

Birkdeck  Library',  foundation  stone  laid  by 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  15 

Birmingham,  Bright  Celebration  [L'JOJ, 
[148] 

Board  of  Trade  report  t>n  railways,  3/ 

Bonn,  synod  of  the  Old  Catholics  at,  18 

Bradlaugii.  Mr.,  demonstration  in  favour 
of  [12]  ;  letter  to  the  Speaker  [20]  ; 
r.  Ncwdegate,  11  ;  his  lawsuit  [86] 

BuAiTiiWAiTE  and  Buttcmicre  Kailwavs 
Bill  [64] 

Brazil,  slavery  questiim  [317]  ;  immi- 
gration [3i8]  ;  yellow  fever,  preven- 
tive innoculation  [318] 

Brett,  Sir  Baliol,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  13 

Bright,  Mr.,  at  Birmingham,  21 ;  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow  [70]  ; 
at  Rochdale,  7 

Bristol,  Colston's  Day  celebration,  47 

British  Association,  the,  at  S:»uthport, 
39 

British  School  of  Archajology  and  Classical 
Studies  at  Atlien.«,  meeting  at  Marl- 
borough House,  25 

Brooklyn  Bridge  opened  in  the  presence  of 
President  Arthur,  18 

Bulgaria,  Prince  of,  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople, 14  ;  Alexander,  Priuw,  his  in- 
dependent attitude  [260]  ;  Karagcor- 
givitch.  Prince,  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Lorka  [260].  RrssiAX  iii- 
iluence,  decline  of  [2(50] 

BUBMAH. — Kixt;  1  heehaw's  negotia- 
tions regarding  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  the  Government  of  India  [333]  " 

BuKMAii,  British,  prevalence  of  gang- 
robberies  [334] 

Bi'RNHAM  Beeches  purchased  by  the  City 
of  London  Cori>oration,  41 


Camrridge  l)oatrace,  10  ;  the  *•  Birds  "  of 
Aristophanes  performed  by  members 
and  undergraduates,  48 

('AXADA. — Lansdowne    Lord,   Governor- 


General  [802] ;  arrival  at  Quebec  [803] ; 
took  the  oath  [8031. 

Cape  Colony  (includinp^  BasutoUnd) 
[372]  ;  discussions  in  Parliament 
[372]  }  prorogued  [372].  Captain 
Blyth  appointed  Governor's  Agent 
[373].  Jonathan  recognised  as  Ho- 
lappo's  successor  [378];  the  Basuto- 
land  Disannexation  Bill  [373]  ;  Budget 
[373] ;  Queen's  Government  resumes 
the  control  of  BasutoUnd  [874] 

Carry,  James,  shot  by  O'Donnell,  32  ;  vide 
Ireland 

Cetewayo  [375].     Vide  Zululaud. 

CiiAMBEKLAiN,  Mr.,  at  the  Bright  Celebra- 
tion [140]  ;  chairman  of  the  Cobden 
Club  [145]  ;  letter  to  the  Batteisea 
Radical  Atusociation  [165]  ;  on  the 
houses  of  the  poor  [171] ;  on  State 
Socialism  [173] 

Chamuord,  Comte  de,  funeral  of,  88 

Channel  Tunnel,  the,  refierred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses,  18 

Chess  Tournament,  the  luteniationiil,  held 
in  London,  24 ;  at  Nuremberg,  81 

CHILI  and  PERU  [320]  ;  war  of  extermi- 
nation [320]  ;  negotiations  for  peace 
[3211.  New  Ministry  formed  [8211. 
Iglesias  recognised  as  President  [822 j. 
Treatv  of  Peace  between  Spain  and 
Chili  '[323].    Church  disputes  [828] 

CHINA.— Annam,  death  of  King  Tu  Due 
[368] 
Canton,  outbreak  in  [369] 
Negotiations  between  Paris  and  Pekin 

[366] 
pARKi->i,    Sir    Harrv,    British   MiniMcr 
[371].     PEKIN  and  St.  Petersburg, 
adjustment  of  dispute  [870] 
Russo-Chinese,  new  frontier  [371] 
SoNTAY  captured  [370] 
ToNQUiN    War    [3671;    treaty   [868]; 
fre.sh  operations  [369] 

Churches  and  other  places  for  religious 
worship  in  England,  number  of,  19 

CiD,  El,  his  remains  restored  to  Madrid,  5. 

Civil  List  Pensions,  26 

Clarke  o.  Bradlaugh,  13 

Cobden  Club,  the  annual  banquet,  26  [144] 

"  Cock  "  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street,  sold,  18 

Coleridge,  Lord  ,  arrival  in  New  York, 
36 

CoNNAUGHT,  Duke  of,  birth  of  eldest  son,  3 

Conservative  Partv,  meeting  at  the  Carl- 
ton Club,  20 

CoNST.iNTiNoPLE,  brawl  between  the  old 
and  new  bo<iy  guard,  8 ;  meeting  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  62 

Cotton  trade,  failures  in,  44 

CoiRUEVoiE,  colossal  statue  at,  to  com- 
memoratc  the  siege  of  Paris,  34 

Courts  of  Justice,  the  new,  used  for  the 
tirst  time,  3 ;  all  enquiries  at  nut  priut 
executed  there,  19 

Coventry,  attempt  to  revive  the  Godiva 
pageant,  34 

Cremation,  the  remains  of  Captain  T.  B. 
Hanham,  49. 

CRIMINAL  CASES.— 
Conrad  beheaded  at  Berlin,  18 
Dkasy  and  Flanagan  arrested  for  havhig 

explosive  compounds,  12 
Dublin,  twenty-one  penons  arrested  for 
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CRIMINAL  CASES,  continued 

ooiispirac}%  5 ;  eight  persons  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  6 

II  ART  WELL,  James,  the  Seer,  11.  Hig- 
gins,  Patrick,  executed  for  murdering 
Lord  Ardilaun's  two  bailiffs,  4.  Hol- 
lo way  outrage,  86 

0*DoNNKLL  trial  concluded,  49  ;  liauged 
at  Newgate,  51 

Poole,  Joseph,  executed,  51 

Ramsat,  W.,  sentenced  for  a  blasphemous 
libel,  6 

Spanga  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Herr 
von  Majlath,  13.  Strome  Ferry  fisher- 
men, affray  with  the  railway  ofhcials, 
20,  31,  40. 

Verb,  shot  a  lady  at  lawu-tennis,  then 
himself,  29. 

Wolff  and  Bondusand  committed  for 
trial,  52 
Cricket  matches. — Eton  and  Harrow,  2l» ; 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  25 
Croydon,  meeting  for  the  preservation  of 
the    old    Archiepiscopal    Palace,    15 ; 
received  Royal  Charter  of  incorporation, 
16 
CuRRiEU,  mission  to  assassinate  tlie  Govern- 
ment Members  at  Paris,  47 
Cyclones  at  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  18 


Damietta,  cholera  at,  21 

Davitt,  Michael,  addresses  at  S(.  James' 
lialK  ii 

Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  second  read- 
ing, 21 

Delaware,  Lord,  portrait  presented  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  4 

DENMARK.— Finances  [285]  ;  Folksthing, 
the,  opposed  to  Government  measures 
[283] 
Kino's  reply  to  the  addresses  from  the 

Folksthing  and  the  Landthing  [283] 
Radical  meetings  [284].    Rigsdag  re- 
assembled [284  J.    Royal  visitors  [286] 
SciiLEswio  question,  the  [285] 

Derby,  the  landlady  of  the  "  White  Swan  " 
tincd  for  selling  wine  during  prohibited 
hours  (m  Sundav,  40 

Derby,  Lord,  and  the  agents  of  the  seven 
great  Colonial  dependencies  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  4 

Dickens's  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'*  demo- 
lished, 53 

DocBS  V.  Grand  Junction  Watenvorks 
Company,  judgment  given,  49 

Di>MisicA,  island  of,  hurricane  in,  38 

DRAMA,  THE.— BuRLES(^UE  at  the 
Gaiety,  96  ;  "  Fedora,"  95  ;  Irving's 
revival  of  the  **  Bells  "  and  "  Lyons 
Mail,"  95 ;  Judic,  MiAe.,  at  the 
Gaiety,  96 ;  new  plays,  adaptations 
and  revivals,  93  ;  o^jera  bouffe,  96 

•*  Drink  Bill,"  the,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  9 

Duel  between  Aur^en  Scholl  and  Dr. 
Fontaine,  5 

DuFFERiN,  Lord,  left  Egypt,  16 

DuMA^  Alexandre,  statue  unveiled  in 
Paris,  45 

Dynamite  plot  in  lA)ndon,  first  of  a  series 
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of  arrests,  IS,  14 ;  six  conspirators 
indicted  for  treason  felony,  22 ;  five 
Irishmen  tried  at  Liverpool,  34 ;  out- 
rages in  Glasgow,  trial  concluded,  52  ; 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Boai-d  and  Times  office  [69] 


Earthquakes.  Casomicciola  in  Ischin, 
31;  Erythrean  Peninsula,  42;  at 
Gibraltar,  43 ;  at  Lisbon,  52 ;  at 
Miskolez  in  Hungary,  11 

Eastbourne,  the  Princess  Alice  Memorial 
Hospital  opened,  26 

ECCLESIASTICAL.  —  Barry,     Canon, 

Bishop  of  Sydnev,  32 ;    Benson,   Dr., 

confirmed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

9 ;  enthroned,  12 

Church  Congress,  at  Reading,  41 

Lewis,  Archdeacon,  Bishop  of  LlandafT, 

4 ;  enthroned,  15 
Mackonochie,  Rev.  A.  H.,  resigned  the 
living  at  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  53 
Wilkinson,  Canon,  Bishop  of  Truro,  4  ; 
did  homage  at  Windsor,  15 

Ecuador  Republic,  the,  in  a  state  of 
revolution  [319]  ;  Guayaquil  taken 
[319] ;  population  [320] 

Edinburgh,  old  colours  of  the  Scottish 
Regiments  presented  to  St.  Giles's 
Cathedral,  47 

EGYPT. — Evacuation  by  British  troops 
[154]  ;  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha's  army 
in  the  Soudan  [389]  45 ;  policy 
of  the  Government  [9]  ;  Tokkar,  u 
detachment  completely  routed,  16 ; 
Arabi  exiled  to  Ceylon  [381]  ;  tiic 
murder  of  Professor  Palmer,  Captain 
Gill  and  Lieutenant  Charriugton 
avenged  [381];  Lord  Wolseley  and 
Lord  Alcester  presented  with  swOrds  of 
honour  [382] ;  General  Drury  Lowe 
presented  with  a  pistol  [3821  ;  Lord 
Granville's  circular  note  [882]  ;  end 
of  the  Dual  Control  j;383]  ;  Lord 
Dufferin's  scheme  of  administrative  and 
social  reform  [383] ;  re-organization 
of  the  army  [385]  ;  Cholera  outbreak 
at  Damietta  [385]  ;  financial  diffi- 
culties [387]  ;  affairs  in  the  Soudan 
[387]  ;  Baker  Pasha's  border  police 
r390] 

Elephant,  white,  purchased  by  Barnum, 
left  Rangoon,  50 

Emigrants,  number  from  English  ports,  2  ; 
from  Germany,  13 

Epping  Forest  Railway,  64 

Errington,  Mr.,  mission  to  the  Vatican 
[112] 

Etna,  Mount,  eruption  of,  11 

Eugenie,  Empress,  visit  to  Paris,  5  ;  acci- 
dent near  Aldershot,  19 


Fawcett,  Mr.,  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  47 

Fielding,  Henry,  bust  unveiled  at  Taun- 
ton. 38 

Fiji.— Su^ar  industiy,  [401]  ;  the  labour 
question  [401];  revenue  [401];  peti- 
tion to  the  Queen  for  the  Colony  to  be 
incorporated  with  one  of  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  [401] 
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FIRES.— Alexandria,  61 
Abisterdam,  Dockyard,  24 
Bkrditzcheff  (Russian  Poland)  circus, 

3 
Berlin,  National  Theatre,  12 
BiiiTHSEi-s  49,  62 
Cannon  Street,  46 
Charleston  (United  States),  47 
Const  ANTiNorLE,  49 

CORTACHY  CaSTLB,  39 

Darlington,  Theatre,  47 

East  IIanningfield,  Church,  63 

Forest  City,  California,  10 

(Ireat  Queen  Street,  16 

Haogerston,  45 

Lisbon,  Dockyard,  52 

Long  Acre,  20 

St.  Louis,  4 

Milwaukee,  Hotel.  3 

New  York,  Windsor  Theatre,  49 

Nice,  12 

Parisot,  steamer  on  the  Missisi^ippi,  47 

Paternoster  Row,  14 

Peterborough  Cathedral,  31 

Pittsburg,  41 

(Quebec,  14 

Savannah, 44 

Shenandoah  (Pennsylvania),  46 

Southall  Park,  34 

TiiROGMORTON  Street,  45 

Union  Street,  Borough,  47 

Valix)rbes  (Jura),  13 

Windsor  Street,  City,  4 

Woolwich,  40 

Wroth  AM  Park,  9 
Fish  Market,  New  Central,  opened,  16 
KisHERHiiRLS  at  Marlbofough  IIou«',  16 
Fisheries    Exhibition    opened    by    the 

Prince  of  Wales,  16  ;  closed,  44 
Floods. — Central  Europe,  1  ;  Dakota  and 
Dead  wood,  18;   England,  7;  Ontario, 
28 ;    Raab    in    Hungary,    3 ;    United 
States,  6,  7 
FooT-AND-MorTH  discasc  [136],  38 
FooTE,  editor  of  the  "  Freethinker,"  sen- 
tenced for  blasphemous  libel,  6,  9 
••  Fortnightly  Review  "  on  housin;;  tlie 

poor  [170] 
FRAXCH. — Alphonso,  King  of  Spain,  at 
i'aris,  41 ;  Annam,  war  with  [226]  ; 
Army  estimates  [230] 

1Jei:t,  Paul,  on  the  ToiKiuin  Credit,**, 
[227]  ;  order  carried  [228]  ;  Bills 
against  Pretenders  [2121  ;  Bourse 
Treaty  [225]  ;  Budget  [230] 

Cabinet,  resignation  of  Ministers 
the  F«'rry,  hostile  to  Extremists 
(^hamb)rd,  Count  de,  death 
Coloni.il    Policy   [221].    Constitution, 
revision  of  the  [219  ] 

l)u<  LKKc,  M.,  resignation  of  [215]  ; 
ELECTIONS  to  the  Departmental 
Councils  [221],36.  Expulsion  Bill  [216] 

Fi:iniv.  ^L,  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  [216].  Foreigners, 
nuuilicr  of  residents  in,  42 

Madagascak,  war  with  [223] 

MA(;isTitArY  Bill  [218] 

Xai*i»li:on,  Prince  Jerome,  his  manifesto 
[211  ].  N^ational  letes  in  honour  of  the 
Republic,  28 

ORLK.VNS  Princes,  the,  removed  from 
militnry  command  [217] 


ters  [216] ; 

dsts  [216  J  • 
1  of  [221]. 


FRANTCE,  eontinwd 

Paris,  International  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, 44  ;  Dumas*  statue  onTeiled,  45 ; 
meeting  of  500  students,  58 

Radical  manifesto  [221] 

Shaw,  Mr^  indemnity  paid  to  him  £224] 

ToNQuiN  question  [224j  ;  war  in  [225]  ; 
report  on  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  number  of  the  land  troops  [2271. 
Tunis,  settlement  of  [222] 

Waldeck-Rousseau,  M.,  on  nnliraited 
freedom  to  monastic  communities 
[219]  ;  speech  at  AngoulSme  [219] 
Fkee  Church  of  Scotland,  General  As- 
sembly of,  to  discuss  the  instrumental 
music  question,  20 
FnY,  Mr.,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  13 

Gamdetta,  death  [1];  funeral,  2;  body 

removed  to  Nice,  3 
Gakiraldi,  medallion  portrait 'presented  to 

the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  20 
GERMANY.— Alsace    Lorhaine    [243]. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Session  [242] 
Ballot,  the  [243].     Biennial    Budget 

[241] 
Convention    with   France    and   Italy 

[241] 
FouEioN  policy  [243] 
In<x).me  tax  [242] 

KlTLTURKAMPF  [239] 

Ministry,  changes  in  [242] 

National  monument  of,  unveiled  by  the 

Emperor,  40 
Russia,  relations  with  [246] 
Working  Men's  Insur-Vncb  Bill [241] 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  meeting  at  Foreign  Uffioe, 
19 ;  visit  to  Copenhagen  [163],  89 ; 
statue  presented  to  the  City  Liberal 
Club,  51 ;  dessert  service  presented  to 
him,  52 

Glasgow  University,  Mr.  Fawoett  elected 
Lord  Rector,  47 

Glossop,  two  girls  found  dead  in  their 
beds,  2 

Gospels,  1,800  copies  burnt  at  the  Barce- 
lona Custom  House,  31 

GiiANViLLE,  Lord,  depntations  about  an- 
other Canal  in  the  East,  15 

Grimsiiy,  new  park  at,  opened  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  35 

Ghoot,  Hugo  de  (Grotius),  tercentenary  of 
his  birth,  13 

GnovE,  Mr.  George,  knighted,  16 

Hamilton  and  Grosvenor  Places,  new  road 

connecting  them,  15 
IIakelaw,   two    gamekeepers    ronrdered 

at,  « 
IIarvey,  William,  his  remains  removed  to 

the  Harvey  Chapel,  Ilampstead,  43 
Havti,  Port  au   Prince,  outbreak  of  the 

negroes,  40 
Highlanders,  the  71st,  colonn  restored  to 

the  Re;nnient,  3 
H IX LEY,   Pn>f.,    President  of  the  Rm>al 

Society,  27 


INDIA  [334].^Armt,  re-organisation  of 
Native  [840].    Assam,  fl^)ds  in  [864] 
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INDIA,  continued 

Bengal  Tenancy  Bill  [351].  Bombay, 
plague  of  locusts  [365]  ;  sanitary  con- 
dition [365].    Budget  [356J 

Calcutta  International  Exhibition 
[366].    Chahd.ui  raQwa^  [335] 

Famine  Insurance  Fund  [358].  Feu- 
datory states,  events  in  [334]. 
Financial  condition  [353] 

Gaikwar's  state,  the  [337] 

Hindus  and  Mubammadans,  antagonism 
between  [842].  Hyderabad  (5)llege, 
tlic  President  suspended  [335] 

Ilbert  Bill,  the,  [343]— [352] 

Jaipur,  case  of  Sati  [339]  ;  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Art  [339 J.  Junaoadh 
affair  [337]  ;  outrage  on  the  Maiyas 
[338] 

Local  Government  [341  ] 

Mysore,  death  of  the  Diwan  Rangu- 
charlia  [837] 

Naval  matters  [340] 

Opium  harvest  [356] 

Postal  and  Telegraph  department  [363] 
Press  presentations  [349].  Public 
Works  [363] 

Railway  rates,  reduction  in  [859]  ;  ex- 
tension of  [363] 

RiPON,  Lord,  unpopularity  of  [351] 

Sir  Salak  Jung,  death  of  [334].  Vide 
Obituary.     Salt  duh^  [357] 

Trade  and  Commerce  (^358] 
IxviNciBLEs.  the,  trial  ot,  13 
IRELAND.— 

Auhests  of  seventeen  persons  connected 
Avith  the  murder  of  Lord  Fretierick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  [193] 

Bklfast  trials  [^198].  Biggak,  Mr., 
committed  for  trial  [189] 

Carey,  James,  committed  for  the 
Phoenix  Park  murder,  [194]  ;  turns 
informer  [195];  disappears  [198]; 
shot  dead  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape 
by  O'Donnell  [198].  City  of  Dublin 
*'  Steam  Packet  Company*^  "  contract 
renewed,  [205] 

Coatbuidgk,  riots  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Orangemen,  36.  Cork 
Industrial  Exhibition  [204'].  Croke, 
Archbishop,  summoned  to  Rome  [201] 

Davitt,  M.,  imprisoned  [190]  ;  letter 
on  the  Papal  action  [202].  Derry, 
anniversary  of  shutting  the  gates,  52, 
Dillon,  John,  retires  from  public  life 
[199].     Dublin  trials  [193] 

Emergency  men,  three,  attacked  near 
Tipperarv,  1  ;  Executions  [192], 
[195],  ri98] 

IIealy,  Mr.,  imprisoned  [190]  ;  bitter 
invective  against  the  Papal  letter 
[202].  Ill  NTJXG,  prohibited  by  500 
farmers,  49 
"  Keurv  Sextinki.,"  ilio,  editor,  foreman 
and  two  compositors  imprisoned  [200] 

Law,  Mr.  Hugh,  death  [205] 

O'Brien,  Mr.  returned  for  Mallow  [192]. 
O'Donnell  executed  for  the  murder  of 
James  Carey  [198].  Orange  demon- 
strations in  Ulster,  28  ;  Lodges,  ex- 
citement of  the  [205]  ;  policy  [207] 

Papal  Letter,  the,  [201].  Parnell 
Testimonial  [201],  [207]  ;  speech  at 
the  Banquet [207] 


IRELAND,  coniinued 

Riots  at  Londonderry,  46 ;  Newry  and 
Wexford,  49.  Rossmorb,  Lord,  re- 
moved from  Justice  of  the  peace  [2061 

Sale  of  liquors  on  Sunday  prohibited, 
[63] 

Tramways  Act,  the  [2051 
"  United  Ireland  "  paper,  the  [191] 
Irish  Land  League  Association  opened  its 

sittings  at  Philadelphia,  15 
Irving,  Henry,  departure  to  the  United 

SUtes,  27 
Isabella  of  Denmark,  her  remains  moved 

from  Ghent  to  Denmark,  18 
ITALY.— AssAB,  Bill  for  settlement  [238] 

Baccblli,  Signor,  University  Reform 
Bill  [238].    Budget  [232] 

Cabinet  re-constructed  [236].  Con- 
servative reaction  [237] 

Debate  on  the  Government  [236]. 
Deprbtis,  Signor,  his  challenge  to  the 
Radicals  [236] 

Mancini,  Signor,  reply  to  Minghetti 
[234].  Minghetti,  Signor,  on  the 
refusal  to  co-operate  with  England 
[234]  ;  on  Tunisian  affairs  [234]  ; 
coalesces  with  Depretis  [236j  ;  at 
Bologna  [237].  Municipal  Elections 
[237] 

Naples,  political  banquet  at  [237]. 
Nicotera,  Signor,  insults  Signor 
Lovito  [237]  ;  duel  between  [238 J 

Rome,  150  persons  arrested  on  charges  of 
high  treason  and  revolutionary  man- 
oeuvres, 3 ;  International  Fine  Arts 
Exhibition  opened  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy,  5 ;  bomb  tbrown  into 
the  Austrian  Ambassador's  Courtyard, 
8 ;  excavations  of  the  Forum,  12,  24 
discovery  of  the  Atrium  Vesta,  46 
International  Geodetic  Congress,  43 , 
duel  between  Signor  Nicotera  and  Signor 
Lovito,  50 

Specie  payments  resumed  [232] 


JAPAN   [371].     Army    [371].    Census 

[371] 
Ito  Hirabumi,    M.,  visits  Berlin   and 

London  [3711 
LoocHOO  and  Corean  questions  [371] 
Taxation,  increase  of  [371] 
Java,  volcanic  eruptions  m,  37 
Jesuits,  the  number  of  its  order,  -14 
Jews,  strike  against  their  employment  at 

home  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  47 
Joachim  III.,  resignation,  52 
Johnson,  William,  sailed  from  Drontheim 

to  London  in  a  small  boat,  27 
Jordan    Canal,    lecture    on,  by  Captain 

Molesworth,  35 


KiNNAiRD,    Mr.  C,   petition  against    his 
election  dismissed,  8 


La  Cuosse  Clubs,  the  Cambridge  University 
and  London,  at  Willesden,  6 

Landslip  between  Collonges  and  Belle- 
garde,  2 

Lawn-Tennis  Chimpiondiip  for  n'l  En"- 
laud.  29 

N 
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Lbbds  Conference,  the  [166] 

Leo  Xni.,  Pope,  letter  to  the  Cardinals, 
35  ;  gave  audience  to  a  great  Italian 
pilgrimage,  42 

Lesseps,  M.,  on  the  Suez  Canal  [120] 

LITERATURE,  retrospect  of,  54,  Works 
OF  THE  Season,  the  principal : — 
ALiiAN,  Grant,  "  Flowers  and  their  Pedi- 
grees," 86.  Ashton.  "  Humour,  Wit, 
and  Satire."  78 
Besaxt,  "Edward  Palmer,"  62.  Bird, 
"  The  Golden  Chersonese,"  57.  Blind, 
•'  George  Kliot,"  7.').  Blunt,  *'  IJefor- 
nmtion  of  the  Church  of  Enplnnd,"  ^2. 
Bosworth  Smith,  *'  The  Life  of  Lord 
Lawrence,"  66.  Browning, "  Jocoseria," 

80.  Burrows,  "  Life  of  Lord  Hawke," 
63 

Caulyle,  Mrs.,  "Letters,"  61.  Coatcs, 
"Manual  of  Pathology-,"  54.  Colqu- 
houn,  "  Across  Chryse,    54 

Davies,  "Norfolk  Broads  and  Rivers," 
59.  De  Long,  "  Voyage  of  the  Jean- 
netu;'  60.  Dobson.  "The  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series,"  74.  Dobson, 
Austin,  "  Old- World  Idvlls,"  8 1 .  Du- 
rand,  "  The  Life  of  Mafor-General  Sir 
Henrj'  Marion  Durand,"  67. 

Eastlake,  Lady,  "Three  Great  Pain- 
ters," 77.  Eastlake,  Charles,  "Notes 
on  Pictures  in  the  Louvre  and  Brdra 
Gallery  at  Milan,"  87.  Edersheim, 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  the  Messiali," 
84.  Ewald,  "The  Life  and  Times  of 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,"  68 

Gallenoa,  "  Iberian  Reminiscences,' 
57.  Gilchrist,  "Mary  Lamb,"  76. 
Gordon  Gumming,  "  In  the  Hebrides," 
59.  Gorse,  **  Seventeenth  Century' 
Studies,"  76.  Goulburn,  "Thoughts 
upon  the  Liturgical  Gospels,"  83. 
Gower's  "  Reminiscences,"  62.  Grant, 
"Storj'  of  the  Universitv  of  Edin- 
burgh," 85.  Greville,  "^iary,"  62. 
Griffes,  "Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation,"  56 

Hall,  "  Kelro^pect  of  a  Long  Life  from 
1815-1883,"  60.  Hare,  "Cities  of 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,"  58.  Hart- 
ing,"  Sketches  of  Bird  Life,"  86.  Hine, 
"  Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate,"  68. 
Holmes,  "  History  of  the  Indinn  Mu- 
tiny," 73.  Howe,  "Margaret  Fuller," 
75 

Ingram, "The  Eminent  Women  Series," 
75 

Jeffrey,  "  Nature  near  London,"  86 

Keoas  Pail,  « Biographical  Sketches," 
62 

Lane-Poolk,  "  Studies  in  a  Mosque,"  78. 
Lee,  "Diary  and  Letters  of  Philip 
Henry,"  64.  Liddon,  "Practical  Re- 
flections on  the  New  Tertament,"  83. 
Loftie,  "History-  of  London,"  70. 
"  Lord  Lytton,"  65 

Macquoid,  '•  About  Yorkshire,"  59.  Mal- 
leson,  "  The  Decisive  Battles  of  India 
from  1746-1849,"  69.  Martin,  "A 
Life  of  Lyndhurst,"  06.  Meredith, 
"Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of 
Earth,"  78.    Morris, "  Songs  Unsung," 

81.  Mozley,  "Lectures  and  other 
Tlieological  Papers."  82.  Mvers, 
"  Ks«?nys  Cl.ricnl  Jind  ^lodnu,"  77* 


LITERATURE,  continued 

NoviKOFF,  *'  SkobeleiT  and  the  SUvonic 
Cause,"  71 

Oliphant,  "  Sheridan,"  74 

Palmer,  "  A  Narrative  of  Events  con- 
nected with  the  Publication  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times,"  84.  Proctor, 
"  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,"  87 

Ransom  E,  "  Rise  of  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment in  England,"  73.  Robinson, 
"  Emily  Bront^"  75.  Robinscm,  Rer. 
C.  J.,  "The  School  Rcgbter  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors,"  87.  «*Ro8mini*8 
Five  Wounds  of  the  Holy  Church,"  83 

Seeley,  "  The  Expansion  of  England," 
72.  "  Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  Canon  Liddon  and  John 
Keble,"  8;J.  Skene,  "With  Lord  Strat- 
ford in  the  Crimean  War,"  72.  Smith, 
Percy, "  Glossary  ofTcrms  and  Phrases," 
87.  'Stenford,  "In  North  America,"  57. 
Stepniak,  "Underground  Russia,'*  70. 
Stirling,  "  Don  John  of  Austria,"  73. 
Swinburne,  "  Century  of  Roundels,"  79 

Thackeray,  "Book  of  Sibyls,"  7a 
Thomas,  "George  Sand,"  76.  Tbiim, 
"  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana,"  59. 
Trollope,  "Autobiography," 61.  Tudor, 
"  In  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland,"  66 

Vambery,  "  His  Life  and  Adyentures," 
64 

Wallace,  "  Eg5'pt,"69.  Wills, "Land  of 
the  Lion  and  Sun,"  65.  Wilson,  "  The 
Duke  of  Berwick  as  Marshal  of  France^" 
64 

Zlmmern,  "  Miss  Edgeworth,"  76 
Lord-Mayor  elected,  41 ;  speakers  at  the 

banquet,  46 
Lorne,  Marquis  of,  speech  at  Liverpool  on 

Canada  [303] 
Lowell,  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Lord  Rector  of 

St.  Andrews'  University,  48 
Luther,    his   commemorations,    84 ;    st 
Wittenberg,  39;   protest   against  the 
Papacy,  44 ;  400th  annivenuury  of  bu 
birth,  46 


Macfarren,  Mr.  George,  receives  knight- 
hood, 16 

MADAGASCAR.— War  with  Francc[222]; 
Margunga  port  Iwmbarded  by  tM 
French  [391  J;  French  terms  ngecteU 
'8921 ;  death  of  Queen  Ranovolana 
'<3ti2J  ;  death  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  tlie 
f Jritish  Consul  [392] ;  Admiral  Pienre's 
demands  [392]  ;  not  defended  by  the 
French  Govermnent  [^3981 ;  the  Congo, 
certain  privileges  daimea  by  the  Por- 
tuguese [393] ;  M.  de  Brazca  en- 
couraged l)y  the  French  Gkywnment 
[393]  ;  International  African  Associ- 
ation [394] 

Mass   Meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square   tn 
support  Bradlaugh,  3i 

Mayors,   the,    elected    in    England   and 
Wales,  46 

Metayer  mortally  injured   by  the   ex- 
plosion of  a  bomb,  7 

MEXICO,   803.~Apache    Indians,  raids 
[808] 
B(M  NOART  question,  6aatemala[805] 
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MEXICO,  continued 

Ck>MMKKCi  AL  treaty  with  Gennany  [304] ; 
with  Italy  [805] 

Congress,  business  of  the  [310] 

Diaz,  General  [308] 

England,  renewal  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions [304] 

Funded  debt  £311] 

Internal  pontics  [306]  ;  International 
Boundary  Commission  [306] 

Mortgage  Bank,  New  [313] 

National  Debt  [310] 

Nickel  coinage  [309] 

Post  A  l  code,  new  [310].  P  ublic  Works 
[313] 

Revenue  [311]. 

Spain,  extradition  treaty  with  [305] 

Transatlantic  Navigation  Company 
[314] 

United  States,  reciprocity  treaty  [306] 
Michel,  Louis^,   sentenced  to  six  years' 

imprisonment,  24 
Minnesota,  tornado  at,  36 
Missouri     Penitentiary,    mutiny    of   the 

prisoners,  8 
MoNCRiEFF,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Tokkar,  46 
Moxtefiore,  Sir  Moses,  celebration  of  his 

hundredth  year,  46 
Municipal      Elections,     the      annual, 

throughout  England  and  Wales,  45 
MUSIC,  retrospect  of — 

Bach  Choir,  the,  100 

Concerts,  98, 100 

Crystal  Palace  concerts,  98  ;  Handel 
festival,  101 

Gounod's  *'  Redemption,"  102 

Leeds  festival,  101 

London  Musical  Society,  101 

Operas,  97,  98 

Philharmonic  Society,  99 

Popui^R  concerts,  100 

Riciiter  concerts,  130 

Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society,  100 

Royal  College  of  Music,  charter  re- 
ceived the  Queen's  approval,  14,  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  16 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  99 
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action  of  the  people,  proclaimed  Chief  of  the  Grovemment  at  Guaya- 
quil, with  full  and  independent  powers,  and  he  maintained  himself 
in  power  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  An  attempt  to  arrive  at  an 
approximate  return  of  the  population  gave  about  1,000,000  souls,  of 
whom  100,000  were  white,  300,000  mixed,  and  500,000  pure 
Indian. 


CHILI  AND  PERU. 

The  war  between  the  Western  Republics  which,  since  1879,  had 
been  carried  on  with  unbroken  success  to  Chili,  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  come  to  an  end  by  the  exhaustion  of 
her  antagonist  in  1881.  Chili,  already  holding  Lima  and  the 
coast,  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  of  peace.  Instead  of  this 
she  had  declined  all  discussion.  She  would  neither  recognise 
Pierola's  plenipotentiaries  nor  allow  any  other  Peruvian  Gt>vem- 
ment  to  conclude  a  treaty ;  and  so  the  war  had  dragged  on  in  a 
desultory  &8hion  until,  at  the  beginning  of  1883,  Peru  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  European  opinion,  once  wholly 
sympathetic  to  Chili,  had  veered  round,  disgusted  at  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  demanded  impracticable  terms  as  the  price  of 
peace,  and  shocked  at  the  policy  of  extermination  she  was  pur- 
suing. Flogging,  incendiarism,  pillage,  and  murder  were  carried 
on  at  the  discretion  of  oflScers  of  the  lowest  rank.  The  300,000 
volumes  of  the  National  Library  were  stolen ;  the  scientific  instru- 
ments of  the  Observatory  taken  away ;  the  national  archives, 
dating  from  Pizarro,  plundered  and  sold  by  weight  as  wastepaper  ; 
the  portraits  of  the  Incas  and  Viceroys  torn  down  and  used  by  the 
soldiers  as  materials  for  making  tents ;  the  museums  and  public 
offices  rifled  of  their  treasures ;  and  whatever  was  portable,  includ- 
ing the  lanterns  and  machines  of  the  new  lighthouses  of 
Payta  and  Pisco,  was  sent  to  Chili ;  whilst  railways  were  torn  up 
and  the  rails  and  rolling  stock  carried  off.  When  all  public 
property  had  been  stolen  or  destroyed  the  turn  came  for  the  private 
houses.  Furniture  was  seized  and  the  inmates  turned  into  the 
streets,  the  men  being  either  sent  to  the  extreme  south  of  Chili,  or, 
if  they  escaped,  declared  outlaws.  Further,  to  prevent  a  revival  of 
commerce.  Customs  duties  were  increased  100  per  cent.  Ordinary 
articles,  hitherto  free,  were  similarly  taxed,  and  heavy  duties  placed 
on  exports.  Everything  pointed  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
Chili  to  deliberately  wear  out  her  foe,  and  she  began  the  new  year 
by  voting  a  fresh  Wai'  Budget.  Rumours,  nevertheless,  of  impending 
negotiations  got  abroad,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  treaty 
might  be  arranged  if  Peru  were  allowed  to  retain  her  independence, 
and  not  be  deprived  by  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of  all  her  sources 
of  regeneration.  A  primary  difficulty,  however,  arose  from  tne 
want  of  a  central  authority  with  which  to  negotiate.  Of  the 
various  Peruvian  leaders,    Ex-President  Pierola  had  renounced 
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politics  and  come  tx)  Europe ;  President  Calderon  was  a  State 
prisoner  in  Chili;  Vice-President  Montero,  who  claimed  to  exercise 
the  executive  power  in  Calderon 's  absence,  was  a  prisoner  in  Peru ; 
Cac^res  was  in  command  of  the  only  semblance  of  an  army  in  the 
field  ;  Grarcia  was  in  England,  which  he  preferred  to  a  Chilian 
prison,  having  with  his  wife  and  children  been  turned  into  the 
street ;  and  Iglesias  was  acting  as  President  in  the  northern 
provinces.  The  last-named  had  been  for  some  time  in  favour  of 
peace,  and  had  summoned  representatives  of  those  provinces  to  ex- 
press their  views,  though  he  had  no  intention  of  acting  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  Montero  had  issued  a 
manifesto  that  the  alliance  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  was  stronger 
than  ever,  and  that,  if  hostilities  were  renewed,  the  Bolivian  army 
would  come  to  his  support.  There  was,  however,  very  little  actual 
fighting  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  Chilians  finding  it 
more  politic  to  await  the  collapse  of  their  enemy,  and  knowing 
that  Peru  would  be  forced  sooner  or  later  to  accept  the  hard  terms 
required  of  her.  In  March  a  Chilian  expedition  set  out  to  crush 
the  forces  imder  Cac^res,  but  returned  without  discovering  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  Another  started  from  Lima  somewhat  later 
and  came  upon  him  near  Punabamba.  The  Chilians,  who  were 
short  of  water,  found  Cac^res  fortified  and  in  occupation  of  the 
only  springs.  Infuriated  with  thirst  they  at  once  attacked  the 
Peruvian  position,  driving  out  its  defenders,  and  forcing  the  com- 
mander to  withdraw  the  remnant  of  his  forces  to  Chicla. 

Meanwhile  the  Northern  Congress  of  Peru  had  voted  in  favour 
of  peace,  and  Iglesias  forthwith  proposed  to  negotiate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vote.  The  demands  put  forward  by  the  conquerors 
included  the  absolute  cession  of  the  district  of  Tarapaca  with  its 
nitrate  deposits  ;  the  occupation  of  Tacna  and  Arica  for  ten  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  a  plebiscite  was  to  decide  to  which 
country  the  inhabitants  desired  to  adhere,  the  country  acquiring 
them  to  pay  the  other  an  indemnity  of  ^10,000,000.  Many 
weeks  passed  before  even  these  hard  terms  were  admitted.  On  the 
reassembling  of  the  Chilian  Congress  (June)  the  President  stated 
that  he  hoped  peace  would  soon  be  finally  sanctioned,  but  that  at 
that  moment  it  was  only  signed  provisionally.  He  added,  too, 
that  if  General  Iglesias,  who  had  signed  the  treaty  with  its  onerous 
conditions  on  behalf  of  Peru,  should  become  the  head  of  the 
Peruvian  Government,  Chili  would  agree  to  the  proposed  conditions, 
but  otherwise  she  held  herself  at  liberty  to  ignore  them ;  and  their 
reluctance  was  increased  when  (July)  the  Chilians  gained  a  victory 
at  Huanchuco  over  the  united  forces  of  Cac^res,  Vocabarren,  Elias, 
and  other  Peruvian  leaders,  the  latter  losing  nearly  1,000  men 
killed  and  11  cannon,  together  with  many  wounded,  including 
Cac^res ;  whilst  the  Chilian  loss  was  only  60  killed  and  104  wounded. 

By  the  beginning  of  September  Iglesias  had  formed  a  Min- 
istry, and,  supported  by  a  duly- organised  Government,  he  called 
together  a  general  Peruvian  Assembly  at  Ancon.     He  took  steps 
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Read,  Samuel,  151 ;  Redem,  Count 
William  von,  182;  Reed,  General  Sir 
Thomas,  161  ;  Reid,  Captain  Mayne, 
174 ;  Reilly,  Sir  Francis  Savage, 
105 ;  Reynolds,  Miss  Frances,  145 ; 
Richardson  Robertson,  Greneral  Robert, 
182;  Riddcll,  Sir  Thomas  Milles, 
102 ;  Riedel,  August  Heinrich,  100  ; 
Roget,  Amedee,  173 ;  Rokewood, 
Gage  Adelaide  Lady,  123;  Rose, 
Sir  Philip,  144  ;  Ro.skcll,  Right  Rev. 
Richard,  124;  Ross,  Major-General 
Patrick  Robertson,  103;  Russell,  Sir 
Charles,  142  ;  Russell,  Rev.  John,  146 

Sabini:,  General  Sir  Edward,  150 ; 
Sackin.son,  Sir  J.  E.,  158  ;  Salar  Jung, 
Sir,  125;  Sanctis,  Francesco  de,  188; 
Sandeau,  Jules,  143  ;  Schitlner,  Colonel 
Edward  Thomas,  172  ;  Sclireiber,  Rabbi, 
140 ;  Schulzc-Delitzsch,  Hermann, 
1 13  ;  Scotr,  Sir  Edward  llcnr}',  166 ; 
Scott,  Major-Gcncral  II.  (1.  D.,  114; 
Seager,  General  Edward,  140  ;  Shaw, 
James,  151;  Sheldon,  W.,  18S ; 
Short,  Rev,  Augustus,  173  ;  Shuttle- 
worth,  Lieut -Colonel  Ughtred,  100; 
Siemens,  Sir  William,  179  ;  Simmons, 
Colonel  Joseph,  144 ;  Sinclair,  Lady 
Fanny  Georgiana  E.,  176 ;  Sirandan, 
l'aul,*172  ;  Smith,  General  Thomas  C, 
139;  Smith,  Professor  Henry,  126; 
Solomos,  Count  Demetrius,  170 ; 
Sondetcli  Chon  Phya  Sri  Surriwongse, 
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124  ;  Somers,  Earl,  173 ;  Sophocles, 
Professor  E.  A.,  188  ;  Spicer,  John  W. 
Gooch,  162  ;  Spottiswoode,  William, 
157  ;  Stamford  and  Warrington,  Earl 
of,  118;  Staple  ton  Bretherton,  Hon. 
Mrs.,  188  ;  Stebbing,  Rev.  Heniy,  171 ; 
Stephens  Alexander,  139 ;  Stonor, 
Hon.  Mrs.,  144 ;  Stratton,  Charles 
Heywood,  162 ;  Suther,  Thomas 
George,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  124 ; 
Swabey,  Maurice  Charles  Merttens, 
182 ;  Sweeney,  Very  Rev.  James 
Robert,  144 ;  Szekhely,  George  Majlath 
von,  140 

Talbot  of  Malahide,  James  Baron,  144  ; 
Tavlor,  Right  Hon.  Thomas  E.,  124 ; 
Thomson,  Sir  William  Taylor,  172  ; 
Thorold,  Benjamin  Hart,  173;  Tredegar, 
Rosamund  Ladv,  123 ;  Trelawny, 
Colonel  Harry  R.  Salusbury,  176 ; 
Turgu^nieff,  Ivan,  167  ;  Turle,  Henry 
Frederick,  159  ;  Turner,  Thomas,  141 

Vacher,  Charles,  163 ;  Varley,  Crom- 
well Fleetwood,  172  ;  Vaughan,  Most 
Rev.  Rodger  Bede,  166 ;  Venables- 
Vernon,  Augustus  H.,  151  ;  Veuillot, 
Louis,  141 ;  Vincent,  Rev.  Sir  F.,  128 

Wagxeu,  Richard,  128;  Walker,  Sir 
James,  176;  Walton,  James,  182; 
Ward,  Captain,  139 ;  Wemyss  and 
March,  Eari  of,  123;  Wertheim, 
Baron,  H9  ;  Westmeath,  Earl  of,  152  ; 
WhaUev,  Sir  Samuel  St.  Swithin  B., 
131  ;  White,  James,  123 ;  Whyte- 
Melville,  John,  101  ;  Williams,  General 
Sir  William  Fenwick,  161;  Wise, 
Henry  C,  124  ;  Witte,  Professor  Kari, 
139 ;  VVolzogen,  Freiherr  von,  123  ; 
Wood,  Colonel  William  M.,  139  ; 
Wordsworth,  William,  131;  Wrottesley, 
Margaret  Anne,  151 ;  Wutterstorf 
Urban,  Baron  von,  166  ;  WUrtemberg, 
Princess  Marie  Am^ie  of,  188;  Wyer, 
Surgeon  J.,  139 ;  Wythes,  George,  139 

ZlKGLKR,  Dr.,  143 
Oil,  mineral,  discovered  in  Elm  Colliery 
Flintshire,  4 


Paixswick  Church,  steeple  struck  by 
lightning,  21 

Pat.mer,  Professor,  (.'aptain  Gill,  and 
Lieut.  Charrington,  their  remains 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  12  ;  their  deaths 
avenged  [381] 

Panama,  construction  of  the  Canal  [314] 

Paxkiiikst's,  Dr.,  "Individualism"  [163] 

Parcels  Post  established,  32 

Pakxkll,  Mr.,  presented  with  a  cheque  for 
37,000/.,  50 

PARLIAMENT.— OiK'uing  of  [12],  8; 
QiKKx's  SrKiX'ii  [12]  ;  Address  in  the 
Lords  [14]  ;  Attitude  of  the  (Jovern- 
mcnt  [07]  ;  changes  in  the  Administra- 
tion [3];  conflict  between  the  two 
Houses  [153]  ;  Long  Vacation,  its  du- 
ration shortened,  51  ;  National  Debt 
[159];  ]>rorogued,  30;  Recess,  the 
Easter  [701;  Autumn  [161];  results 
of  the  Session  [160]  ;  state  of  public 
business  [108] 
Addrk-ss,  debate  upon  the  [28],  [32]  ; 
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PAULIAMKNT,  vontUued 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  aineiidmcnt  [201 ; 
Mr.  A.  Balfour's  amendment  |26|  ; 
negatived  [29] ;  adjourned  [29]  ; 
Mr.  Gorst's  amendment  [83] ;  nega- 
tived [48]  ;  report  on  the  [51].  Af- 
firmation Bill  [87]  ;  defeat  of  the 
Government  [93] ;  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  [106]  ;  second  reading 
[113],  [149].    Army  estimates  [61] 

Bankrui»tcy  Bill  [64],  [116],  [135]. 
Bills,  cost  of  promoting  and  opposing, 
50.  Boer  Convention  [156].  Brad- 
laugh's  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  [147  J. 
Budget  [81]. 

Cabinet  Council  of  the  Recess,  44. 
Channel  Tunnel  [138],  13.  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  [52].  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill,  second  reading  [114] ; 
third  reading  [118].  Cklminal  Law 
Keform  [79].  Cruelty  to  Animai^ 
Act  [64].  CusTOiis  and  Inland  Re- 
venue Bill  [1311 

Deceased  Wifes  Sister  Marriage 
Bill  [137]. 

Egypt  — Cholera  [154]  ;  proposed  with- 
drawal of  troops  ri5ol  ;  Major  Baring 
Consul  General  [159] ;  success  of  the 
Mahdi  [187]  ;  exiMinses  of  campaign 
[53].    £xPLi>sivES  BiU,  [84] 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  [136] 

Grand  Committees  established  [67], 
[85]  ;  on  Law  and  Trade  [134] 

Housing  of  the  Poor  [170] ;  Miss 
Octavia  Hiirs  system  [  171  ] 

Ilbert  Bill  [52]^.  Irish  Bills  and 
Irish  distress  [90]  ;  Land  Law,  pro- 
posals to  amend  [Go]  ;  Mails  Mcnoiwly 
Bill  [52]  ;  Migration  Scheme  [157]  ; 
Tramways  BiU  [157] 

"  KiLMAINHAM  COMPAtrr  "  [49] 

Local  Taxation  and  County  Govern- 
ment, debase  on  [103].  Lords  and 
Tenant  Right  [161] 

MADAGA8t:AR  Incident,  the  [148].  Me- 
tropolitan Reforms  [91 

Navy  Plstimatcs  [G2J.  Newspaper 
controversies  [77] 

Oaths  Act,  the  [21)] 

Patent  Law  Bill,  second  reading  [80]. 
Payment  of  \Va(;es  in  Public  Houses 
[63].  Pensions  to  Lords  Wolseley 
and  Alcester  [99] 

Rosebery,  Lord,  retirement  [132] 

Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  prohibited 
in  Ireland  [63].  Scotch  Crofters, 
condition  of  [67].  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Ministry  [1'24]  ;  M.  Lesseps'  right 
of  possession  [126]  ;  negotiations 
[127] ;  abandonment  of  propo8al8j[129] 

Terminable  Annuities  Bill  [169 J. 
Transvaal  debate  [oa]  ;  resumed 
[94] 

Vatican  question,  the  [112] 

Woman's  Suffkage  [135] 
P  A  K  L  I  A  M  E  N  T  A  R  Y  SPEECHES, 
ELECTIONS,  ito.— AuKRroRN,  Duke, 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  [19].  Acland, 
Mr.,  answer  to  Queens  Speech  [21]. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Evelyn,  on  the  Trans- 
vaal debate  [68] 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.,  on  Egyptian  affairs 
[26];    amendment    negatived    [29]. 


PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES,  eont. 
Barry,  Mr.,  on  Iri:ih  self-government 
[96].  BouBKB,  BIr.,  on  the  Egyptian 
question  [27].  Brand,  Sir  Henry,  at 
Royston  [109].  Bband,  Mr.  H.  R^ 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance  [8]. 
Bright,  Mr.,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
Suez  Canal  [120]  ;  at  Newcastle  [166] ; 
at  Keighley  [  185] .  Bboadburst,  Mr., 
oil  tlie  Corrufit  Practices  BiU  [115]. 
Buchanan,  Mr.,  seconds  the  Addnns 
[22] 

Carlinoford,  Lord,  sucoeeda  Lord 
Spencer  in  the  Privy  Council,  11 ; 
defence  of  the  Land  Commiasionera 
[19]  ;  at  Coventry  [68]  ;  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish'farm  labourers  [97]  ; 
on  emigration  [991.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.,  at  Swansea  r51;  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  [6],  [64]:  Irish  affairs 
[6]  ;  reply  to  Lord  .Salisbury  at  Bir- 
mingham [75]  ;  at  Bristol  [182]  ;  at 
Wolverhampton  [1841.  Childebs, 
Mr.,  and  the  Budget  [81]  ;  on  the  Suez 
Canal  [1271.  Churchill,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph, on  the  Egyptian  Policy  [25]  ; 
at  Woodstock  [68]  :  on  the  Amrmation 
BiU  [91];  at  Edinburgh  [186]. 
Courtney,  Mr.,  at  Liskeard  [Tj  ;  on 
the  Leeds  Conference  [176].  Cowpkr, 
Earl,  on  the  state  of  Ireland  [19]. 
Cranbrook,  Viscount,  on  the  Trans- 
vaal poUcy  [55].  Cross,  Sir  R^  at 
Southport  [»] ;  on  the  Cuban  rebels 
[108].  Cross,  Mr.  J.  Kynaston,  Under 
Secretary  for  India  [8]  ;  on  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Minister  oi  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  [8] 

Derby,  I^rd,  on  the  annexaticm  in  the 
South  Pacific  [111 ;  on  the  Transvaal 
policy  [55];  cMonial  poUcy  [1871. 
DiLKE,  Sir  Charles,  addresaes  in  Chel- 
sea [1] ;  on  the  Egyptian  question  [28] ; 
on  local  taxation  [104]  ;  at  Glasgow 
177].  DoDSON,  Mr.,  at  Scarborongh 
72 ] .  Du FPERiN,  Lord^desmatch  on  the 
"-gyptian  question  [10 J.  DuxKAyBN, 
Lord,  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
agricultural  labourers  [97].  Durilasi, 
Earl  of,  address  in  answer  to  Qaeen*s 
speech  [14] 

Elections. — Chelsea,  2 ;  Chc9hire(Mid.), 
[69];  Derby,  21;  DubUn,8;  Esuex. 
East,  36;  Hastings,  26;  Ipswich  [186], 
51  ;  Limerick  [204]  ;  LK>thiaii,  £ast, 
[5],  6 ;  Mallow  [6],  [192]  ;  Manchc^ 
ter  [163],  43  ;  MonaA^  [208  L  26  ; 
Newcastfe-on-Tyne  [69],  8;  "Peter- 
borough, 24 ;  Portarlington,  8  s  Kut- 
landshiie,  88 ;  SUgo  [2041.86;  Wert- 
meath,  8;  Wexford  L^OiJ,  89; 
Wycombe,  9 ;  York  [186],  48 

FAW<'ETT,Mr.,  on  telegram  charge8r78]. 
FiTZMAURiCE,  lx>rd  Edmund,  on  Kgyp- 
tian  affairs  [26],  [155].  Fubstbk, 
Mr.  W.  E.,  at  Leeds,  on  the  Reform 
Bill  [4]  ;  defence  and  attack  [89]  ;  on 
the  Transvaal  debate  [69] ;  and  the 
Metropolitan  Liberal  Councils  ri82] ; 
at  Bradford  [185].  Fowlkb,  Mr.  li., 
at  Wolverhampton  [174] 

Gibson,  Mr.,  reply  to  Home  Seeretaiyim 
Ireland  [84].  Gladstoitb,  lir.,Qn  the 
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Transvaal  debate  [59]  ;  the  working 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  [66") ;  Affirma- 
tion Bill  [88] ;  closes  the  debate  on 
local  taxation  [105];  state  of  public 
business  [110];  Gfovemment  Bills 
[117];  reply  to  Mr.  Healy  ri58]. 
(iousT,  Mr., amendment  to  the  address 
[33] ;  the  Transvaal  question  \bl\ 
GosciiEN,  Mr.,  at  Ripon  on  Govern- 
ment policy  [4]  ;  on  the  Address  [36]  ; 
local  taxation  [104]  ;  plea  for  modera- 
tion at  Edinburgh  [179].  Granville, 
Lord,  reply  to  Lord  Salisbury  [16]. 
Grey,  Mr.  Albert,  amendment  on  local 
taxation  [102]  ;  agreed  to  [105] 

Hamilton,  Lord  George,  Inah  Scheme 
[132].  Harcourt,  Sir  W.,  sugges- 
tions for  metropolitan  reform  [8]  ;  on 
Mr.  Gorst's  amendment  [33].  Hart- 
Dyke,  Sir  W.,  on  tenant's  compensa- 
tion [31].  Hartington,  Lord,  on  the 
Egyptian  policy  [4]  ;  opens  Parlia- 
ment [12]  ;  on  the  state  of  Eg^-pt  [24 J ; 
atShetfield[162]  ;  at  Manchester  [183]. 
Healy,  Mr.,  attack  on  Mr.  Trevelyan 
[158].  Hicks-Bkach,  Sir  M.,  on  the 
convention  with  Cetywayo  [112] 

Illinoworth,  Mr.,  on  the  titne  question 
[31  J.  Indekwiok,  Mr.,  on  the  extra- 
ordinary tithe  [31] 

James,  Sir  H.,  at  Bridgewater  [2] ;  on 
the  Procedure  BUI  [79] 

Labouchkre,  Mr.,  on  the  war  service 
pensions  [100].  Lansdownk,  Lord, 
on  the  amount  of  poor  rates  in  some  of 
the  Irish  counties  [98].  Lawson,  Sir 
W.,  on  the  Egyptian  question  [26]  ; 
amendment  to  address  negatived  [29]. 
Leatham,  Mr.,  Irish  disaffection 
[175].  Leighton,  Mr.,  local  tax- 
ation [103].  LowTUER,  Mr.,  at  Rich- 
mond on  Parliamentary  reform  [51; 
on  Ireland  [38]  :  at  Kirby  Moorside 
[72] 

Maxwell,  Sir  H.,  question  about  Sheri- 
dan [32].  MoRLEY,  Mr.  J.,  on  the 
Transvaal  debate  [57]  ;  at  Newcastle 
[185] 

Noicthcotk,  Sir  S.,  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress [23]  ;  Kilmainham  compact 
[49]  ;  censure  on  Mr.  Bright  [147]  ; 
motion  to  exclude  Bradlaugh  from  the 
House  carried  [4481  ;  at  Carnarvon 
[174]  ;  crusatle  into  Ulster  [20G] 

O'Brien,  Mr.  \V.,  his  maiden  speech 
[36].  O'Connor  Power,  Mr.,  on 
Ireland  [35]  ;  amendment  negatived 
[52]  ;  on  the  distress  in  Ireland  [95]. 
Ottway,  Sir  A.,  at  Rochester  [72  J 

Tarn  ell,  Mr.,  on  Mr.  Healy's  imprison- 
ment [21]  ;  reply  to  Mr.  Forster  [44]  ; 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 
Land  Law  Act  Amendment  Bill  [65]  ; 
at  Dublin  [162].  Pell,  Mr.,  on  locnl 
ratini;  [102]  ;  resolution  negatived 
[105] 

Raikeb,  Mr.  H.  C,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
^5].     Reay,  Lord,  seconds  the  Address 
14].     Richard,  Mr.  H.,  denounced 
the  Egyptian  War  [27] 

Salisrury,  Lord,  survey  of  the  Govern- 

Birmingham 
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[72]  ;  at  Reading  [178].  Sclater- 
BooTiT,  Mr.,  on  local  taxation  [104]. 
Sellar,  Mr.,  on  private  bill  legislation 
[60].  Sexton,  Mr.,  on  Criminal  Law 
Reforms  [80] 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  G.  O.,  defence  of  Irish 

Policy  [46],  [50]  ;  at  Kelso  [185] 
Watebford,  Marquis  of,  on  the  working 
of  the  Irish  law  courts  [19] 
*'  Pastoral  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  es- 
tablished by  the  Bp.  of  Lichfield,  45 
Patriotic  Brotherhood,  the  Irish,  twelve 

members  sentenced  for  conspiracy,  11 
St.    Paul's   Cathedral,    outrage    in,    by 

George  Campion,  11 
Penny  Benefit  Bank,  the,  in  Bloomsbnry 

Street,  wrecked,  35 
Penzance,  Lord,  judgment  in  Martin  c. 

Mackonochie,  30 
Perraud,  Monsignor,  member  of  the  French 

Academy,  14 
Peterborouh    Cathedral,    the    Lantern 
tower  removed,  1 ;  remains  of  a  Saxon 
monastery  di->covered  near,  43 
PiiiLLiMORE,  Sir  Robert,  leaves  the  Bar,  9 
Piiylix>xera,    extent  of   its    ravages    in 

France,  10 
Pittsburgh  Regatta,  the,  41 
Pius  IX.,  his  heart  deposited  in  the  vaults 

below  St.  Peter's,  7 
Polk,  Marshal,  arrested  at  San  Antonio, 

Texas,  2 
PoRTSKA,  escape  of  a  convict,  4 
PORTUGAL.— African  question  [280] 
Brag  A,  Archbp.,  resignation  [281] 
Cabinet,    new     [281J.       Commercl4L 

Treatv  with  Spain  [281] 
Debate  on  Reform  Bill  [277] 
Elections  Bill  [279] 
Financial  position  [279] 
King's  Speech  [277] 
Madrid,  King  and  Queen  at  [279],  18. 

Municipal  Elections  [282]^ 
Prooessista  newspaper  [281] 
Rome,  Queen  and  Crown  Prince  at  [280] 
Priestman  ».  Whalley  case  closed,  49 
Prince  Imperial  (Napoleon),  the.  Statue 

unveilea  at  Woolwich,  3 
Prisdang,  Prince,  invested  with  the  rank 
of  Phra  Wongs  Th'oe,  48 


QiAKKRS,  statistics  of  their  number,  5 
"  Quarterly  Review,"  the,  on  Disintegra- 
tion [167]  ;  on  the  Whigs  [169] 
Queen  Victoria,  accident  to  her  Icnee,  11, 14 
Queensland. — Desire  to  annex  New  Guinea 
and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  [899]  ; 
the  Colonial  Parliament  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion the  scheme  of  a  transcontinental 
railway  [400]  ;  census  [400]  ;    labour 
question  [400] 


RACES.— Ascot,  21.  Epsom,  the  Derby, 
18  ;  the  Oaks,  19.  Cambridge  Boat 
Race,  10.  Goodwood,  33.  "Grand 
Prix  de  Paris,"  20.  Henley  Regatta. 
27.  Newmarket,  42.  University 
Boat  Rnce,  10 
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Railway  Accidents.  —  CninbriAti,  near 
Barmouth,  1 ;  Glasgow,  11  ;  Hungary, 
6 ;  Lockerbie,  1 7  ;  Marj'hill,  47 ; 
Perth,  31 ;  Southern  Pacific  to  San 
Francisco,  4  ;  Staglitz,  Berlin,  r»8 

Railways,  a  direct  train  from  Paritj  to  Con- 
stantinople, 20 

Kapuael,  fourth  centenary  of  his  l)irth  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  11 

Reading,  Liberal  demonstration  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre's  connection  with  the  boroui^h 
[181] 

RiVKR  I*lato  Bank  Frauds,  Warden  and 
Watters  found  guilty,  48 

RoKARTR,  Mr.  C.  IL,  litigation  teriAinated 
with  the  Corporation  of  London,  0 

1((x;hi>alk,  Mr.  Bright  ]>re»ided  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  infirmary,  7 

Roumanian  Jews'  Colony  at  Samaria  c«»l- 
lapsed,  «^9 

Royal  Red  ('ro3s,  Order  of  the,  (^ueeirs 
proclamation  to  establish,  13  ;  first  re- 
cipients, 19 

RUSSIA.— 
Czar,  Ijis  state  entry  into  Moscow,   18; 

coronation,  19  [2521 ;  accident  to,  od 
Foreign  affairs  [254] 
Jews,  outbreak  against  the  [253] 
League,  the  Holy,  dissolved,  4 
Neva,  the,  navigation  formally  ojieucd. 

151.  Nihilism  [253] 
Petersburo,  St.,  seventeen  prisoners 
tried  for  political  offences,  14  ;  distur- 
bances on  the  promulgatimi  of  the  Im- 
perial Ukase,  19.  Post  and  Telegraph 
departments,  defidcations  in  [252] 
SouDAiKiN,  Colonel,  and  his  principal 
assistant  munlered  [253],  53.  Svin 
and  Siaska  ship  canals  oi>ened,  25 


SALihRUKY,  lx)rd,  at  King»t'»n-on  Thames 

il41]  ;  the  inaugural  dinner  at  St. 
ames's  Hall  [145] 

Salonica,  the  Governor  of,  seized  by  bri- 
gands, 34 

Salvation  Army,  the.  Miss  Booth  im- 
prisoned at  Neuchatcl,  39  ;  Mi>s  Booth 
and  Miss  CharlesAVorth  expelled  from 
Geneva,  7,  9 ;  marketable  value  of  its 
property,  1(5;  mji-*s  mc<?ting  at  Neu- 
chatel  to  demand  their  expulr^i  mi,  42  ; 
at  Philadelphia,  51 

Savage  Club,  the.  fancy  ball  given  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  28 

Saxony,  King  of,  narrow  i-scape.  27 

scip:nce,  rej'rospkct  of,  103 

Arctic  Exrix)UATioNs. — Stations  estab- 
lished. 113  ;  Xordenskjiild's  exploration 
of  Greenland,  11 1 

Astronomy. — Com«*t<  of  the  year,  103  ; 
minor  planets,  103  ;  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
104;  remarkable  sunsets,  105;  uni- 
versal meridians,  10t> 

Biology  and  Palajontology. — Inn(.!cula- 
tionresult8,106 ;  barriers  between  ])lants 
and  animals,  J(>7 ;  symbiosis  108; 
rhythmical  action  of  the  spleen,  109 ; 
IJemissart  fossils,  109  ;  anthroi>ometry 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  110 

(JHEMiRTRY,  112  :  use  of  lime,  1 1 3 


SCIENCE,  RETROSPECT  OF,  eonHnwd 
Eleotricitt,  tramcar  propelled  by,  39  ; 
tramcar    from     Portmsii    to    Giaut*8 
Causew.iy,  41 
(Jeography,  113;  Mr.  J.  Thomson*s  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  115  ;  Mr.  Stanley's 
stations  in  Congo,  116 ;  explorations*  in 
Asia  by  the  Indian  Survey   Depart- 
ment, UG  ;   Captain  Armitt  a  expedi- 
tion to  New  Guinea,  1 16 
PiiYsirs,  1 10;  liquid  films,  110 ;  telpherage 
svstem.  111 
S1:R\^IA.— Ecclesiastical  conflicts    [259]; 
radical  feeling  [250] ;    outbreaks    of 
j  tiie  iHjasantry  [259] 

j   Skvkrx  timnel,  disaster  in  the,  42,  43 
j   SiiAPiRA  papyrus,  the,  32 
I   Shaw,  Rev.  (1.  A.,  address  at  Exeter  Hall. 
10:  release  [1(51]  ;  indemnity' paid  by 
the  French  Government  [224j 
'   Shkffikld,  panic  at  the  annual  procesfiiou 
I  of  the  Band  of  Hope  children,  27 

Sinrprx<;  Disasters. — "  Cimbria  "  and 
"Sultan"  collision,  41  ;  "Daphne,*' 
launch  of,  27  ;  Ilolvhcad  steamer  and 
'*  Alhambra,- *  collision,  44 ;  "  Kenmurc 
Castle,"  wreck  of,  6 ;  «  Kirby  Hall  " 
and  "  City  of  Brussels,"  collision,  2 ; 
the  *'  Lively  "  despatch  boat  sunk  on 
the  Chicken  Rock,  20;  "Parisot" 
steamer  burnt,  41 ;  **  San  Angustin " 
burnt,  51 ;  "  South  of  Ireland  "  wrecked 
on  the  Kimmeredcrc  Rocks,  52 ; 
"  Wave "  and  a  French  barque,  col- 
lision, 21;  "Woodbum"  and  «*St 
(Jermain,"  collision,  86 
Siemens,  Sir  William,  interred  in  Kensal 

Green,  48 
Silesia,  waterspout  in,  24 
Smith,  Mr.  A.  L.,  succeds  Mr.  Frv,  13 
SPAIN.— Ali'iioxho,  Kins,    visit  to  Ger- 
many [273]  ;  insulted  in  Paris  [273] 
Bltikjkt,  the  [271] 
Cabinet,  change    of  [270]  ;   Herrara*s 

[276]  ;  Sagasta's  [270],  [275] 
Castelar*s  manifesto  [2/6J 
Chili,  treaty  of  jKiacewith  [277].  Civil 

marriages  opposed  [271] 
Decimal   svstem  rendered   conipulsorv 
[277]        '  *^         • 

Ebro  Canal  Bill  [271] 
French -A pol<»gy  question  [274] 
German  Alliance  [274] 
La  Mano  Xegra  [277] 
Maria  de  la  Pas  m.irried  to  Prince  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  12.     Military  outbreaks 
[272].     Ministerial  changes  [274]. 
Morocco  aflfairs  settled  [277]. 
( )ATH,  or  Affirmation  of  allegiance  [271] 
Press  law,  new  [272] 
Railway  passengers'  ticketM  tax    abo- 
lished [272].  Rriz.  ZorillaV  eomipincv 
[272] 
Speech  from  the  Throne  [276] 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  the  Genmn 
Empire  [272]  ;  with  England  [277] 
Si>EciE    pavments    resumed    throughont 

Italy,  13 
SroTTiswooi»E,  Mr.  William,  interred  in 

Westminster  Abbey,  27 
Starvation,  number  of  deaths  from,  in  the 

metropolitan  district,  20 
Storms— in  England,  fh>m  East  to  Wert 
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50  ;  midland  and  northern  counties, 
21  ;  Scotland,  sBowstorm,  14 

Strike  of  guards,  &c.,  on  Caledonian 
Railway,  4  ;  miners  in  Lancashire,  42 

Suez  Canal,  the,  meeting  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  survey  a  rival  route, 
17  :  meeting  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel 


[118];  heads  of  agreement  [1231  ; 
abandonment  of  propisal  [129J  ;  Is- 
mail Pacha,  the  ex-Khedive  on  [121] 


Sullivan,  Mr.  Arthur,  kniffhted,  16 
SUNDERL.VND,  Victoria  Hul  disaster,  28 
SWEDE>f. — Agricultural    meeting   at 
Orebro  [289],     Army  re-organisation 
[287] 

Budget,  the  [2881 

Church  Convocation  [288] 

Fisheries  Exhibition  [289] 

Harvest  [289] 

Posse  Ministry,  the  [287] 

State  Theatres  [288] 

Taxation  system  [288] 

"  Workmen's  Ring  "  [289] 
SWITZERLAND.  —   Aroovian    towns, 
financial  difficulty  [269] 

Berne  Canton,  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion [269i 

Elections  [269] 

Haute  Savoie,  neutrality  of  [269] 

Mermillord,  Monsgr.,  his  nomination 
annulled  [267] 

Salvation  Armv,  expulsion  of  [270] 

Tariff,  the  General  [268] 


"  Tablet,"  the,  on  the  Corrupt  Practices 

Bill  [116] 
T.OLA^TiVE  bombarded  by  the  French,  21, 


[148] 
Coi 


»„  »> 


Taplow  Court,  discovery  of  a  "  Viking's 
tomb,  46 

Tasmania,  mining  wealth  [400]  ;  property 
[400]  ;  Budget  [400] 

Tell  Chai>€l,  the,  handed  over  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Uri,  25 

Temperance  Society,  contest  between  two 
farmers,  36 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  48 

Tides,  high,  all  round  the  coast,  43 

Tiflis  and  Baku  Railway  opened,  14 

"  Times"  Summary,  the  first,  81 

"  Tongariro  "  S,S.,  quick  passage  to  New 
Zealand,  50 

Trades  Union  Congress  opened  at  Not- 
tingham, 39 

Tramcar  propelled  by  electricity  in  Paris, 
89 

Tramway,  Electric,  from  Portrush  to 
Giant's  Causeway,  41 

Transvaal.— Policy  of  the  Ministry  [56]  ; 
successes  of  the  Boers  [379]  ;  Mapoch 
sues  for  peace  [879];  Mr.  Kiiiger 
elected  President  [879} ;  deputation  to 
England  [380]  ;  surrender  of  Mampoer, 
Niabel  and  Mapoch  f  380]  ;  execution 
and  imprisonment  [881] 

Trieste  harbour  worki  completed,  52 

Trinity  House  Corporation,  the,  grand 
banquet  given  to  M.  Lesseps,  47 

Tunis  Ratification  Bill  [222] 

TURKEY.— Albanla.  and  Armenia,  dis- 
turbed state  [254] 


TURKEY,  cotU. 
Danubian  Question  [265] 
Lebanon,  goveimorship  of  the  [265] 
Radical   and   Conservative  diasensions 
[2581.      Russian    officers    dismissed 
[258].    RusTRM  Pasha,  his  ability  as 
uovemor  of  Lebanon  [255] 

UNITED    STATES.  —  Anniversary    of 
Georse   Washington    resigning    com- 
mand of   the   Army,  52.      Arthur, 
President,  message  to  Congress  about 
the  Tariff  laws  [294] ;  on  the  unpaid 
obligations    of    Venezuela    to  France 
[301] 
BicENTEN.iRY  of  tlic  first  German  settle- 
ment, 41 
Chinese  Immigration  [301] 
"  Evacuation  Day  "  celebrated,  48 
Financial  matters  [301].  Fishery  pro- 
visions r297] 
Irish  Immigrants  [299] 
Japanese  Indemnity  Fund  [296] 
Mexican  Affairs  [300] 
Presidential  succession  Bill  [296] 
Spain,  relations  with  [300].    STRIKE 
of  Telegraph  operators,  24. '  Switzer- 
land, negotiation  with  [300] 
Tariff  Law  [2941 

Universities,     German,     number     of 
matriculated  students  in,  25 
University    teaching,    meeting    at    the 
Mansion  House,  15 


Venezuela,  Railway  communication 
[319]  ;  new  Tariff  [319] 

Vera  Cruz,  Yellow  Fever  at,  24 

Versailles  tennis-court  opened  as  a 
National  Museum,  24 

Vestments,  incense,  altar-lights  and  the 
Eastward  position,  number  of  churches 
in  London  in  which  they  are  used,  15 

Victoria.— The  O'Loghlen  Ministry  [394]; 
Parliament  assembled  ^3941 ;  strikes 
among  the  trades  in  Melbourne 
[395] ;  annexation  of  New  Guinea 
and  other  islands  [895]  ;  refusal  to 
allow  the  Irish  informers  to  land  [396 J; 
revenue  and  expenditure  [396]  ;  Public 
Service  Bill  [896] ;  naval  and  mili- 
tary precautions  [896] ;  Gold  returns 
[896] 

Volunteer  forces,  number  enrolled  at  the 
close  of  1882,  7 


Wagner,  Richard,  funeral,  7 

Wales,    Prince   of,    opens  the  Fisheries 

Exhibition,    16;    opens    the    Royid 

College  of  Music,  16 
Warsaw   Forest    Academy    closed    and 

students  expelled,  12 
Webb,  Captain,  drowned  in  the  Niagara 

rapids,  81 
Wboneb,  Fraulein,  funeral  at  Berlin,  45 
Wellington  the  Duke  of,  lowering  the 

WEST  INd/eS.— Cuba  insurrection  [817], 
108 ;  punishment  of  stocks  and  fetters 
for  slaves  abolished  [817  I.  Hayti  in- 
surrection [816]  ;  the  '*  Alps  "  steamer 
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fired  upon  [314)1  ;  French  protectorate, 
rumours  of  [3161 ;  death  of  the  Rebel 
leader  [8 16 J.  Jamaica,  Royal  Com- 
mission of  enquiry  into  the  public 
revenues,  expenditure,  &c.  [314]  ; 
taxation  duties,  &c,  [314] 

Weston,  Edward,  the  pedestrian,  com- 
menced walking  fifty  miles  a  day,  48 

White,  Sir  Thomas,  statue  unveiled  at 
Coventr}',  42 

WuiBLEDON  National  Rifle  Association 
closed,  30 


YoBK,  foundation  stone  laid  of  the  Inati- 
tuto  of  Science,  Art  and  Literature,  29 


ZULULAND.— GBTEWATo'sreium  [870] ; 
indiflferent  reception  [875]  ;-  reamiiM 
his  kin^  office  [876] ;  symptoiiu  of 
disorder  [377]  ;  defeat  [877] ;  renudns 
in  concealment  [378] ;  sunenden  to 
the  British  Resident  [878]  ;  preiniiUiiig 
state  of  insecurity  [8/8] 

Zurich,  Old  Catholic  Synod  held  at,  17 
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1 834- 1 S8 1.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  75. 

Last  Words  of  Thomas  Carlyle 

Wot  ton  Kcinfrctl — Kxcursion  (Fntile 
cnrmi^h)  to  I 'ari-t —Letters  to  Varnhagcii 
von  Kn^e,  tVc.     Crown  Svo.  (u.  (hi.  net. 

CASK    Physical   Realism:   being 

an  Analytical  I MiiloMiphy  from  the  Physical 
Objects  o\  Science  to  the  rhy>ical  Data 
of  Sense.  r»y  Thomas  Cask,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor,  C.C.C.  Svo,  1 51. 

ClfETWYXI).  -  Racing  Remini- 
scences and  Experiences  of 
the  Turf.    By  Sir  (ikorge  Chet- 

WYND,  Hart.     2  vol-i.  Svo.  2 1  J. 

( 7/A7'ir  )'A7;-.s  "A-1 /' }7.r<>x-Chet- 
wynds    of   Ingestre    (The) : 

liciit^  n  History  of  that  Family  from  a 
\ e r V  ta r I v  1  »n  1  e .      H v  1 1 .  F.  C 1 1 ET \V Y N I >- 

0  0  0 

St.M'YI.idn.      With  nnmerous  Portraits 

and  Iliustrntiono.     Svo.  14J. 

cm  UK  -  Church  and  State  under 
the  Tudors.      I^y  Oilhert  W. 

('II 1 1. 1'.  M..\.     Sv»),  15$. 

cniUffX.      The    History   of   a 

Failure,  and  other  Tales.     By  E. 

Ciili.mN.      lip.  Svo.  y.  t./. 

an isllifLM.— Handbook  of  Com- 
mercial Geography.    By  G.  (*>. 

(.IllNllol.M.  New  edition.  WithagMaps. 
Svo.  tos.  net. 

c7/r/;(7/. -Sir  Richard  Church, 
C.B.,    G.C.H.      ( 'ommandcMn- 

(*hiff  of  i!if  (ircek>  in  the  War  of  In<lv> 
inndenci-:  a  Memoir.  Hy  ST-\NLKY 
I.anf.-IVhh  K.     Wiih  2  Plan's.     Svo.  5s. 

f'LKIiKK.  -Familiar  Studies  in 
Homer.     Pa  .\(;.nks  .M.  C^lerk^:. 

Crow  n  Sv«».  7...  r./'. 

CLonn.  -  The  Story  of  Creation : 

a  ri.iin  .-Xrc'iuiit  *>(  ICvolntion.  By  Ki>- 
WAKH  Cinhn.  Willi  77  Illustnitioiis. 
CidMn  JiVo.   :j.  6f.'. 

CLrrTEIUilrK  {W.  J.). -WORKS 

in'. 
The    Skipper  in   Arctic  Seas. 

Wiiii  ;y  lili:N!i.;*:on*.     Cr.  Svo.  los.  6rf. 

About    Ceylon    and    Borneo: 

Icir^  .^n  A<.ti'-.'nl  of  Two  Visits  lo  Ceylon. 
<ine  !•*  If  rr.eo.  and  IIdw  wc  Kell  Out  on 
our  IlKmewnrd  journey.  With  47  III iu> 
tr.iMons.     Crowi  Svo.  lOf.  M, 
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BAGWELL.— \r€izxiA   under   the   BELL  {Mrs,  llwihy— Works  by. 


Tudors.       By    Richard    Bag- 

WKLL.      (3    vols.)       Vols.     I.    and    II.  ' 
From  the  fust  invasion  of  the  Northmen 
to  the  year  1578.     8vo.  32J.      Vol.  III. 
1578-I(X)3.     Svo.  i&f. 


Chamber  Comedies :  a  Collection 

of  IMays  and  Moiiolojjiies  for  the  Drawn j; 
Room.     Crown  Svo.  6s, 

Nursery  Comedies :  Twelve  Tiny 

Plays  for  Children.     Fcap.  Svo.  is.  (vL 


BAIN{Ahxamh'r),— WORKS  BY.  „,,,,„      -,  ui        r      ^u     c- 

Mental  and  Moral  Science.  Cr.  /^/^^  A  ^-Tables  for  the  Conver- 
sion of  5  per  Cent.  Interest 
from  iVr  to  7  per  Cent.     By  J . 


8vo.  loj.  6f/. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect.  8vo.  1 5 j. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.  1 5 j. 
Logic, Deductive, and  Inductive. 

Part  I.,  4^.     Part  II.,  6j.  6</. 

Practical  Essays.    Cr.  Svo.  2s. 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.}.—  jyORKS  BY. 
Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  6 

Crown  Svo.  jS.  Gd. 


l^i.AKK,  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Limited.     Svo.  I2s.  6tf. 

Book  (The)  of  Wedding  Days. 

Arranged  on  the  Plan  of  a  IVirlhday  Book. 
With  96  Illustrated  Borders,  Frontispiece, 
and  Title-page  by  Walter  Crane;  and 
Quotations  for  each  Day.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  K.  K.  J.  Kkid,  May  Ross, 
and  Mahki.  Bamfikld.    4to.  215. 


Illustrations. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Cey- 
lon. 6 Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.3J.6^.  ;  BB ASSET  (Lad f/).— WORKS  BY. 


BALDWIN.— Where    Town    and 
Country  Meet;  a  Novel.  By  Mrs. 

xVlI'TvED  liALinviN.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BALL  (Tho.  lit,  Ifnu. ./.  T.).— WORKS. 
The  Reformed  Church  of  Ire- 
land.    (1537-18S9).     8vo.  7J.  6d. 
Historical  Review  of  the  Legis- 
lative Systems  Operative  in 

Ireland,  from  the  Invasion  of 
Ilcnry  the  Second  in  the  L'niun  (1172- 
l8(X)).     Svo.  Gs. 

BARIN(UiOULV  (Ji-r.  S.).  —  \VoRKS 
BY. 

Curious  M3rths  of  the  Middle 

Ages.     Crown  Svo.     y.  bd. 

Origin  and  Development  of  Re- 
ligious Belief.     2  vols.  7J. 

BEACONSFIELI)   {Tlw   Karl    of).— 

Works  by. 
Novels  and  Tales.    1'lic  Hughen- 

den  Kdilion.  With  2  I'onrails  and   il 

Viyneltes.      1 1  vul.-^.     l.'row  n  Svo.  42^. 

Endymion.  Henrietta  Temi)le. 

Lothiar.  Contarini,  Fleming^,  &c. 

Coningsby.  Alroy,  Ixion,  \c. 

Tancred.  Sybil.  The  Young  Duke,  &c. 

Venetia.  Vivian  Grey. 

Novels  and  Tales.  ClK-ap  TMition. 

C'om]>Ictc  in  1 1  vt)is.  Crown  Svo.  15. 
each,  boards  ;  15.  6./.  cacli,  cloth. 

BECKER  {Prn/r.^.^nr).—  JJoRKS  BY. 

Gallus ;    or,   Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.     Post  Svo.  7s.  6</. 

Charicles ;    or,  Illustrations  of  the 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Post 
Svo.  7s.  6(1. 
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A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sunbeam/  our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months. 

Library  Edition.     With  S   Maps  and 

Charts,  and  iiS  Illustrations, Svo. 2 15. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  66 

Illustratii)ns,  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
'Silver    Library'    Edition.       With    66 

Ilhi>trations.     Crown  Svo.  35.  fcJ. 
Popular  Eilition.    With  60 Illustrations, 

41  n.  6d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 
School  Edition.     Whh  37  Illustrations, 

Ecp.  25.  cloth,  or  ;^s.  while  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Library  Editi<)n.  With  2  Maps  and 
114  Ilhi>tra:ionsj  Svo.  21s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  2  ^Laps  r.nd 
114  Iliuslraiions,  CrcAvn  Svo.  ys.  6ti, 

pDjndar  Edition.  With  103  Illustra- 
tions, 4t().  6(/.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  '  Roaring  Forties '. 

Cabine?  10- :i lion.  With  Map  and  220 
lil.i.-trations.  Crown  Svo.  75.  6tl, 

Po])ular  Efliiion.  With  183  Illustra- 
tions, 4I0.  bi/.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

The  Last  Voyage  to  India  and 
Australia  in  the  'Sunbeam'. 

With  Charts  and  -Maps,  and  40  Illustrations 
in  Monotone  (20  full-p3j;e),  and  nearly  200 
I Uusi rations  in  the  Text  Irom  Drawings 
by  K.  T.  PR  ITCH  KIT.     Svo.  21  s. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  'Sun- 
beam'.    roi)ular  Edition.     With 

346  Illustrations,  410.  25.  6<i. 

BRA }:— The  Philosophy  of  Neces- 
sity ;  or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter. 
By  Charles  Br.\y.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 
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DE  SALTS  {Mrs.).— WORKS  BY. 

Cakes  and  Confections  k  la 
Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultiy  k 
la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  IS,  6d, 

Dressed  Vegetables  a  la  Mode. 

Fq).  8vo.  15.  hd. 

Drinks  a  la  Mode.  Kcp.  8vo.  i  s.6ii. 
Entrees  a  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo. 

I  J.  6d. 

Floral  Decorations.    Suggestions 

and  Descriptions.     Fcap.  8vo.  15.  6d, 

New- Laid  Eggs :  Hints  for  Ama- 
teur Poultry  Rearers.     Fcp.  Svo.  u.  6</. 

Oysters  k  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8  vo.  i  j.  6d, 

Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.    P  cp.  8va 

15.  6d. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  k  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  k  la 
Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small 
Incomes.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  every 

Household.     Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE.— Democracy 
in    America.      By    Alexis    de 

TOCQUEVILI-F.     2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  1 6s. 

Dorothy  Wallis :  an  Autobiography. 
With  Preface  by  Walter  Hksant.  Crown 
Svo.  65. 

DO  UGA  L  L. — Beggars  All :  a  N  o vol. 

By  1..  DouGALL.     Crown  Svo.  3J.  6d. 

nOWELL.—A  History  of  Taxa- 
tion and  Taxes  in  England 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  18S5. 
By  Stephen  Dowkll.  (4  vols.  Svo.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  Historv  of  Taxation, 
215.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  215. 

DOYLE  {A.  Conm}).— WORKS  BY. 

Micah  Clarke.  A  tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.     Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar; 

and  other  Tales.     Crown  Svo.  js.  6d, 


DRANE.— The  History  of  St 
Dominic.  By  Augusta  Theo- 
dora Dra.ne.   32  Illustrations.  Svo.  Ip. 

Dublin  University  Press  Series 
(The) :  a  Series  of  Works  under- 
taken by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Abbott's  (T.  K.)  Codex  Rescriptns  Dnb- 
linensi.s  of  St  Matthew.    4to.  21s. 

Evang^elionim    Versio    Ante- 

hieronymiana  ex    Codice   Usseriano 
(Dublinensi).     2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  21  J. 

Short    Notes    on    St    Paul's 


Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippiant. 

Fcp.  Svo.  4J. 

AUman's  (G.  J.)  Greek  Geometry  from 
Thales  to  Euclid.     Svo.  10$.  6d. 

Burnside  (W.  S.)  and  Panton's  (A.  W.) 
Theory  of  Equations.    Svo.  125.  6d, 

Casey's  (John)  Sequel  to  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments.     Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

Analytical   Geometry   of  the 

Conic  Sections.     Crown  Svo.  js.  6d. 

Davies'  (T.  F.)  Eumenides  of  .£schyius. 

With  ^letrical  Fnglish  Translation.    Svo. 

Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  and 
Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y.  TynwU. 
Svo.  65. 

Graves'  (R.  P.)  Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.     3  vols.     155.  each. 

Addendum  to  the  Life  of  Sir 

William   Rowan    Hamilton,  LL.D.y 
D.C.  L..    Svo.  6r/.  sewed. 

Griffin  (R.  W.)  on  Parabola,  Ellipse, 
and  Hyperbola.     Crown  Svo.  65. 

Hobart's  (W.  K.)  Medical  LangDage  of 
St  Luke.    Svo.  1 6 J. 

Leslie's  (T.  E.  Cliffe)  Essays  in  Polhi. 
cal  Economy.    Svo.  105.  6a. 

Macalister's  (A.)  Zoology  and  Mor- 
phology of  vertebrata.    Svo.  los.  6d. 

MacCuliagh's  (James)  Mathematical 
and  other  Tracts.    8vo.  155. 

Maguire's  (T.)  Parmenides  of  Plato, 
Text,  with  Introduction,  Analysis,  &c 
Svo.  75.  6d. 

Monck's  (W.  H.  S.)  Introduction  to 
Logic     Crown  Svo.  55. 

Roberts'  (R.  A.)  Examples  on  the  Ana^ 
lytic  Geometry  of  Plane  Conica.  Cr. 
Svo.  55. 

Southey's  (R.)  Correspondence  with 
Caroline  Bowles.  Edited  by  E.  Dow- 
den.    Svo.  14s. 
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FBEEMAN.— The  Historical  Geo- j 
graphy  of  Europe.    By  £.  A 

Freeman.    With  65  Maps.    2  vols.  8vo. 
315.  6if. 

FROUDE  {James  A.),—  WORKS  BY, 
The  History  of  England,  from 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey  t«>  the  Defeat  of  the  1 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  8vo.  I 
3s.  ()d.  each.  ' 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine   of| 
Aragon ;  the  Story  as  told  by  the  | 

Imi)erial     Ambassadors    resident   at    the 
Court  of  Ilenry  VIII.      In  iisitm  Lai-  ' 
CO  rum.     8vo.   i6j. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 1 

jects.     Cabinet   Edition,  4   vols.  | 

Crown  8vo.  24s.     Cheap  Edition,  4  vols. 
Crown  Svo.  35.  6ii.  each. 

Caesar:  a  Sketch.     Crown  Svo.  3^.  ' 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    3  vols.  | 

Crown  Svo.  185. 

Oceana;   or,  England  and  her 

Colonies.     With   9    Illustrations 
Crown  Svo.  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies ; 

or,  the  iiow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illus-  , 
tration^.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards,  2*.  6ti.  ' 

cloth.  ! 

The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy; 

an  Iri^li  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
Crown  Svo.  ^s.  bd. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  his 

Life.  1705  to  1S35.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo. 
75.     1S34  to  18S1.     2  vi)ls.  Crown  Svo.  ys. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Ar- 
mada, and  other  Essays,  Histo- 
rical and  Desciiplive.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

GALL  IV j: v.  — "Letters  to    Young 

Shooters.  (First  Series.)  On 
the  Choice  and  Use  of  a  Gun.  By  Sir 
Ralph  I*avni:-Gali.\vi:y,  llirt.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

GARDINER      {.^mmod      Rawsou).  — 

Works  by. 
History   of   England,   from    the 

Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  16(13- 1642.  '^  ^^'^s. 
Cn>wn  Svo.  price  Cj.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  1642-1649.    (3  vols.)    Vol. 

I.  1042-1644.  With  24  Maps.  Svo. 
{out  of  print).  Vol.  II.  1644-164'/. 
With  21  Maps.  8vo.  24s.  Vol.  III. 
1647- 1649.     With  8  .Maps.     Svo.  2&r. 


GARDINER  {Sanmel  Raioeon).— 
WORKS  BY.— continued. 

The  Student's  History  of  Eng- 
land. Vol.  I.  B.C.  55 — A.D.  1509, 
with  173  Illustrations.  Cro\vii  Svo.  45. 
Vol.  II.  1 509- 1 689,  with  96  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  4i.  Vol.  III.  (1689-1865), 
With  109  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  45. 
Complete  in  1  vol.  With  378  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.  125. 

A  School  Atlas  of  English  His- 
tory.   With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans 

of  Battles,  &c.     Fcap.  4ta  5^. 

GIBERNE.-^Uigel  Browning.    By 

Acnes  Gibernk.     Crown  Svo.  5J. 

GOETHE.— Faust.  A  New  Transla- 
tion chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ;  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  James  Adey 
Birds.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Faust.     The  Second  Part.    A  New 

Translation  in  Verse.  By  James  Adey 
Birds.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

GREEN.— The  Works  of  Thomas 
Hill  Green.    ICdited  by  R.   L. 

NKrrLFSiin*.  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
— Philosophical  Works.  Svo.  i6j.  each. 
Vol.  III. — Miscellanies.  With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes  and  Memoir.  Svo.  2 is. 

The  Witness  of  God  and  Faith : 

Two  I^y  Sermons.  By  T.  H.  Green. 
Fcp.  Svo.  25. 

GREVILLE.—A  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  King  George  IV., 
King  William  IV.,  and  Queen 
Victoria.     By  C.  C.  F.  Greville. 

8  vols.     Crown  Svo.  65.  each. 

GWILT.— An  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture.  By  Joseph  G wilt, 

F.S.  A.  Illustrated  with  more  than  1700 
Kngravinfjs  on  Wooil.     Svo.  52s.  6rf. 

HAGGARD.— Life  and  its  Author: 

an  Kts.say  in  Verse.  By  Ella  Haggard. 
With  a  Memoir  by  H.  Ridkh  Haggard, 
an«l  Portrait.     Tcp.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

HAGGARD  (//.  Rifhr).— WORKS  BY. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations  by  M. 
Grkikfk.nha(.en  and  C.  H.  M.  Kerk. 
Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31  Illus- 
trations by  C.  II.  M.  Kekk.  Crown  Svo. 
35.  6d. 

Maiwa's  Revenge ;  or,  The  War 

of  the  Little  Haiul.  Crown  Svo.  is. 
boards:  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.    A  Novel 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6</. 

[Continued  on  next  page. 
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A  CATALOGUE  OF  ItdOA'S  IN  GFXF.h'AL  /./fFA'A  fCA'F 


HAGUAlili  HI.  W.f-i\)~W()KKS  DY. 
— confifiui'ti. 

Cleopatra.       With    29    lull-pa^'c 

IlIu-^trAtiMn-.  In-  M.  (lrci?Knh.ii;cn  .iii'l 
K.  I'atun  \V"  mIv:!!!*.      L't  »wij  Sv...  ;s,  ihi, 

Beatrice.    A  Novel.    (!r.  Svd.  3.V.  6*/. 

Eric  Brighteyes.    W'wh  17  lM;itc> 

an-l     14     Ill»i>'rii'i»ij-     in    ir-.c     \\:\\    !•> 

Nada  the  Lily.     W:ilj  .» ^  u;u>ir;i 

llAfriiMUi       I   f      /..l.V'.".      The 
World's  Desire.     Ii;.  II.  Kn-ri^ 

H  \|.'.  \;.l«  .1.  ■  \", !  i  '  v.  1  VN  .  '  •.'.:. 
.S\.i.  '•'. 

iiAj.i.i\\'!:Li.i'iiii.i.irr<      A 

Calendar  of  the  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  collection  of  Shake- 
spearean  Rarities.      l":i!ar«r.l 

i'V  i  KM^i  !  .  1:  'Ki  r .  I-  ^.  \.  ^^■. 
I'l..  ■■•'. 

JiAIi/ilSftX.     Myths  of  the  Odys- 
sey in    Art    and    LiLcraturc. 

i.i'.  '.-.."i- .  u  '  •  • '  •.  •  ■  1  '■ .  ■ 


I.N 


*       ■      I 


UAIili/stfX,  The  Contemporary 
History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, •  "'i.;-.'.i-'i  iV-  :.\  •:.•  W-.r.v.A 

Li  .■■••:    .      I  ■    I     i\, :       .    ! !  \    ;  ; 

C  "l     AI,  S.     .    • 

//AL'Jil^cy     Cookery    I'or    Busy 
Lives  and  Small  Incomes,     l-. 

UAia I-:  </;•  - .     H'-h-.-  .■  \ 

In  the  Carquinez  Woods,     i  • ; 

On  the  Frontier.     1   :..  •.  i^ 
By  Shore  and  Sedj;e.     1   :       i» 

II Mil  117'.   n    .     a    .    -     Y 

The  Sea  and  its  Livinj^  Wonders. 

\\      I.-  :  •      *. 

The  Tropical  World.      n'»  •:.   s 

I    ■'•  i  ■ .'  '  '•  ■        "  •       "     net 

The  Polar  World,     a       ;  M.l'  ^ 

s  !    -•■  ^     '•••  •        -     net. 

The  Subterranean  World.    \'» .:. 

•      *•    '.'•  *        -     net. 

The  Aerial  World,     v.        M  :, 

IIA\i:"'i:  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.     Mv 


I  ■. 


M 


HEAIL\{\\'.   Klirar.h.       lI't.RKS  BY 

The  Government  of  England 
The  Aryan  Household :    •^  Siruc 

lun*  .'.:»  ;  'l^  1 'evi-Iif-iii' nt.  .\'i  Ir»!riN!uc 
1'  itj  1. 1  '"•■::;» '.i:.;!.*  c  L.ti'i'i..  '•.•  .  ;c.       >v.- 

111. 

HISTORIC  TOWNS.     lUiit^d  b; 

I..  A.  li;»^^!\^.  1M..I...  .i.:-'  Krv 
Wn  I  :am  II  M  .  M..\.  With  .Mi;.*  .in. 
r. .■.:•.-.     <.'i..wn  S^vi  .  ;^.  '"• /.  c.i-.h. 

Bristol,     r.y  Rc\.  W.  Mrs:. 
Carlisle.  r«v  Kcv.  .M  wi-k:  \  (  rfigh 

.-  N 

Cinque  Ports.  r»y  Msrvu 
Colchester.     Uv  kcv.  M.  I..  i'»  ns 

m 

Exeier.     Ilv  I".  .\.  1  kh.m\s. 
London,     llv  Rev.  W.  I.  I...hik. 
Oxford.     Hy  Riv.  C.  \V.  Vr  k<f.. 
Winchester.     !•>  Rv\.  u.  \v.  Kir 

New  York.     U\  Vm:  ■:•  Ki.  K  ^.»^e 

'.  I  :    . 

Boston   U.S.  .     liy  Uy.s),\  Cm.,. 

1  ■  ■  ■ 

York,     i ' V  Rev.  I  \ M I  -  R  V I \  K. 

■       I   ■ 

Time  and  Space:  a  .Mc!.i:h\>ua 
The  Theory  of  Practice  :  i- 
The  Philosophy  of  Reflection 

.      •  .  •  •  ■  ■ 

Outcast     Essa3rs     and     \  ersf 

Translations.        L-n^v-        rh« 

•   I  •  •  •/  .j!i  •  •»      I  »r    'j...rce)   X 

Y      i.   :::>•       I  .e     '^•.;"«':.4TVA 

I    ...    ".    I"  •••V.    vk.'U   N. 'T   ...n    tin 

*^s-  :  '  :.r.*'a-    I  j  »  r    •  Kr^ 

^  ■     •    1      "»1.»*     '  *      V.rirlcr! 

.1      ■.•':».   If    •..    r     )|i.Rscf 

It*' •in:       Abraham      Fabert 

::  V..-   ..  I  •••   •      Si  • 

//"!!  //  /     Visits  to  Remarkabk 

Places,  » '..:  H.i::».  i-a-.u- 1  .c.a* 

•■     i  • ..  i !        ■       A!        }'  <"%         p- 
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jrULLAfi  (John),— WORKS  BY. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  His- 
4:or7  of  Modem  Music.    8vo. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  tlie  Tran- 
sition Period  of  Musical  His- 1 
tory.    8vo,  loj.  6d. 

^  f7ilfA\ -The  Philosopliical  Works 
of  David  Hume.    Edited  by  T. 

H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.    4  vol?. 
8vo.  565.     Or  Separately,  Elssays,  2  vols. 
aSs.     Treatise  of  Human  Nature.     2  volt^. 
.    285. 

HUrCHINSON.  —  Famous  Golf 
Links.    By  Horack  G.  Hutchin 

SON,  .Andrew  Lang,  H.  S.  C.  Kveraro, 
T.  Rutherford  Clark,  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  P.  HOPKINS, 
T.  Hodges,  H.  S.  King,  and  from 
Phoiographs.     Crown  Svo.  65. 

HUTH.— The  Marriage  of  Near 
Kin,  considered  with  respect  to 
the  \jAVf  of  Nations,  the  Result  of  Ex- 
])erience,  and  the  Teachings  of  Kioh^gy. 
By  Alfred  H.  Huth.     Royal  Svo.  215. 

JNGELO  \V  (Jean).—  WORKS  BY.        \ 
Poetical  Works.    Vols.  I.  and  11. 

Fcp.  Svo.  125.     Vol.  HI.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems.    Se 

lected  from  the  Writings  of  Jean  j 
Tngelow.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Oil.  cloth  ]>iain  ;  j 
3s.  cloth  gilt. 

Very  Young  and  Quite  Another 

Story :  Two  Stories.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Investors'  Review  (The)  (Quar- 
terly). Kditcd  by  A.  J.  Wilson.  Royal 
Svo.  5 J. 

JAMESON  (Afr^.).— WORKS  BY. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  With 

19  Etchings  and  1 87  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Svo.  205.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    The 

Virgin  Mary  as  repre>ented  in  Sacred 
and  l^gend.iry  Art.  With  27  Etchings 
and  165  Woodcuts,     i  vol.  Svo.  los.  net. 

Legendsof  the  Monastic  Orders. 

with  II  Etchings  and  SS  Woodcuts,  i 
vol.  Svo.  los.  net. 

Histoiy  of  Our  Lord.     His  Types 

and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake.  With  11  Etchings  and  2S1 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  20s.  net. 


JEFFERIRS  (Richard).—  WORKS  BY. 
Field  and  Hedgerow :  last  Essays. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:   my 

Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and  new 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman.  Crown 
Svo.  35.  6d. 

Red  Deer.      With  17  Illustrations 

by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly. 
Crown  Svo.  31.  6d. 

JENNINGS.— Rccles^  Anglicana. 

A  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
j  .ngland,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Charles 
Jennings,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  71,  6d. 

JOHNSON.— The  Patentee's  Man- 
ual ;  a  Treatise  on  the  I-aw  and 

Practice  of  Letters  Patent.  By  J.  John- 
son and  J.  U.  Johnson.     Svo.  los.  6d. 

JORDAN  (Williain   Leifjhfon).—Tht 
Standard  of  Value.  By  William 

Leighton  Jordan.    Svo.  6s. 

JUSTINIAN.— The   Institutes   of 
Justinian ;    Latin    Text,   chiefly 

that  of  Huschke,  with  English  Introduc- 
tion, Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary, 
liy  Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Svo.  iSs. 

KALISOn  (M.  M.).— WORKS  BY. 

Bible  Studies.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phecies of  Halaam.  Svo.  los.  6d.  Part 
H.     The  Book  of  Jonah.     Svo.  los.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;  with  a  New  Translation. 

Vf»l.  L  Genesis,  Svo.  185.  or  adapted  for 
the  General  Reader,  125.  Vol.  H.  Exodus, 
155.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
125.  Vol.  HL  Leviticus,  Part  I.  i$s,  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 
Vol.  IV.  I^viticus,  Part  11.  151,  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 

KA^T  (Immannd),— WORKS  BY. 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
other  Works  on  th^  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Ab- 
bott, B.I).     With  Memoir.   Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Sub- 
tilty   of  the   Four   Figures. 

Transla  ed  by  T  K.  Abbott.  Notes  by 
S.  T.  Colcridce.     Svo.  6s. 

KILLICK.— Handbook,   to    MUl's 
System  of  Logic.    By  the  Rev. 

A.  H.  KiLLiCK,  M.A.  Crown  8Ta  3s.  6d. 


IJ 


w  '  .irAi'f'.CK  'iF  HonKs  /.v  ii/-.\/'A\i/.  1 1  na^An'Ni- 


KXICiriiE.  F.s.    -  U'nKKS  BY, 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  Alerte ' ;  the 

Narr..'ivr-  i,t  a  S*- :iiri  f-!  Ii'M-m..-  ■•n  the 
Ptstr.  I'l  .i-i  .-t"  iT.T.i-i.i  :.  Willi  2  M.ij  > 
aii'i  r  <  r.  :'«.r.j'.i-.'.^.     « 'r •.%»!.  '^v  1.   ;<.  t*>i. 

Save  Me  from  my  Friends:  p 

LADD  ((:•   .  •    /". !.      Ji'dKKS  i:y. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chologfy.    sv.j.  2\  -. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.    A  1 1  \5  !»  "'<"l  MLnl:ii 

^v.■.  12'. 

LAXf>  f.l.-  '/••■■.     U'i'KKs  r.Y. 
Custom  and   Myth:    mi:»:u^   uf 
l'..iri'.  I  ''.^•'  .1.."  i<'- ■  •'.    ^^i■il  15  i.".»- 

Ballads  of   Books.      VA\Wi\  iiy 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.     I  • ; 

^\  ••..'.  •  .'■.  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.     ^^  'i^  2 

li.  ."■.-■    .'      '  .'.   net. 

Old  Friends,    l-p-  ■^^".  :?•  '•./.:!«■:. 
Letters  on  Literature.    I  •  ;•  ^v» 

.'  .  '  .    net 

Grass  of  Parnassus.      I;*    ^^" 
Angling  Sketches.    \^    ':  --    I"..- 

tr.i'.:    •  .     ■  \      W       '  .       !  ■     •  :.     ^:  ■•  :       .. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.     I..!.:c.I  :>> 

An:  K  I  A   I  \  x  ..      \*.  •  .  N  1'.  •■■  .    •   ;  I  ;ii 

11:  .  •      •       .-     i:    ■  ■        '    ■  :    ii.     !.     i      : 


:  r 


1.  • 


The  Red  Fairy  Book,     i   :  t  <i  ■  \ 

.111       •«■■        "       t«         ■      ' 

••••I  ».i-  t 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.     1  ■:  :oi 

•  ft  ■  t  * 

I '  ■       N  .  \    '  ■  ■  ■  . 

>v  1 


I  > 


..ts 


The  Blue  Poi*tr>-  Book. 


The  Green  Fairy  Hook. 

/..I  !'/>>/      General  View  of  the 

Political   History  of  Europe. 

r-.   I  r  •   ' 


« •>■ 


History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.     1  .]»rar> 

l..:!!i  m.  >\«.  \  .',  I.  A.  II.  :-*':-'o. 
'f^i.  V.  "..  HI.  ^..  IV.  i:'":"*i  »'»«. 
V.'l-*.  \'.  »V  VI.  irM-:?'**-  V:  \  -l*. 
VII.  iV  \  IK.  i7.J,  ivw,.  ;■ 
L'.l'  i:-  :  I  i:'j  -.1.  I  ....'.  •.  '.  7  .  ■  •  I.  '  . A  . 
S'.  t.  {.  .  I  ■  Ii.  Iic-i::  i.  ;  ■  '  C'r-  »  ■ 
N%  '     'f.    ..i/:.         I:     M    .'  I*   .'•.i.-i 

•■■.    •:  y  •;.'..'f  .  .   iSij' 

The  History  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne.     2  v.»is.  <*'i.\\:.     \.      ifj. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  Rational- 
ism in  Europe,     r  \   .-  i':..-.vr. 

'*■. I'.  1'  i. 

Poems.     r»i'.  S\o.  5». 
A/.7>    ;  i  ilJ'TTKUHri'K      B.C. 

1S87,   A    Ramble    in    Britisii 
Columbia.     Uy  1.  .\.   1    i>  ami 

\\  .    I.  C:  I  .  .1  KM  ■  K       U  ■.      '•!  »i    -r.  ■. 

LFjit.R.  A  History  of  Austro- 
Hungary.       Inm    :::  •    K.ir.  js: 

Ti::  ■•  :     •?!•   \.  .1:  !-*»'_j.     I..  1  ^1  F'.fl 

1  ».L  .1  .      Lr.»'\i.  ^\  ■-  !.<»    ' 

l.h:\Vh>  The  History  of  Philo- 
sophy,   inMu     I  ha".r^   :•.   <-.:i.:v. 

I".-,    (it     >^',V     III  NKV     I.»  A  » -         z    -.      •. 

l.UihKl.l..  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Tenth  Royal  Hussars  (Prince 
of  Wales'  Own) :  H-t.^ru  .\\  i-o 


•  I 


I.  *^ 


II 


/./.")/'     The  Science  of  Agricul* 
ture.     i"-     i     I    I  :  ■•:       S\m    izi. 


i."^'.^:.\^  r   >  ■  a  u 


li'»ffikS 


Chess  Openings.    1    ;    ^\"   :-  f.f 

Frederick  the  Great    and   the 

Seven  Years'  War.     i-.p  S%'v 

Longmans  Magazine.      T..  '-c-j 


>  ■ 


i'  -  T. 


B  • 
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Longmans'  New  Atlas.     Political 

and  Physical.  For  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Persons.  Consisting  of  40 
Quarto  and  16  Octavo  Maps  and  Dia- 
grams, and  16  Plates  of  Views.  Edited 
by  GKf>.  G.  CiiisiiOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Imp.  4to.  or  Imp.  Svo.  X25.  6</. 

A0iV6^3/0/^A'.^ -Richard  Wiseman, 

Surgeon  and  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Charles 
II.  :  a  liiograpiucal  Study.  Hy  Surgeon 
General  Sir  T.  Loxc;m«.»re,  C.B.,  K.R.C.S., 
&c.  With  Portrait  and  Illiist rations.  Svo. 
lar.  6</. 

LOUDON  {J.  C,).— Works  by. 
Encyclopaedia    of    Gardening. 

With  icxx)  Woodcuts.     Svo.  21s. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture; 

the  Laying-out,  Improveihent,  and 
Management  of  Landed  Proi^erty.  With 
1 100  Woodcuts.     Svo.  215. 

Encyclopaedia   of   Plants;    the 

Specific  Character,  &c.,  of  all  Plants  found 
in  Great  Britain.  With  12,000  Wood- 
cuts.    Svu.  42J. 

LUBBOCK.— The  Origin  of  Civil- 
isation and  the  Primitive  Condi- 
tion of  Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P.  With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     Svo.  iSs. 

LI'ilLL.— The  Autobiography  of  a 
Slander.  By  Edna  Lyall,  Author 

of  *  Donovan,*  &c.     Fcp.  Svo.  u.  sewed. 

LrDEKKIJIi. —Phases  of  Animal 
Life,  Past  and  Present.     By  R. 

Lydekkkk,  B.A.       With  S2  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LyDE.—An  Introduction  to  An- 
cient History :  l>eing  a  Sketch  of 

the  History  of  Kgypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  With  a  Chapter  on 
the  Devcl'ipment  of  the  Roman  Empire 
into  the  Powers  of  Modern  Europe.  By 
Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  With  3 
Colourctl  Maps.     Crown  Svo.  3s. 

LyOiV,S'.— Christianity  and  Infalli- 
bility—  Both  or  Neither.  By  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Lyons.     Crown  Svo.   5J. 

/.yy^ro.V.— Marah.     By  Owen  Me- 

UKIMIII  (the  late  Earl  of  Lytlon).       Fcp. 
Svo.  6s.  61L 

MAC  A  ULA  Y  {Lord).—  WORKS  OF. 

Complete  Works  of  Lord  Ma- 
caulay : 

Library  Edition,  S  vols.  Svo.  £^  51. 
Cabinet  Edition,  16  vols.  Post  Svo.  £4  i6s. 


MA  CA  ULA  Y  (Lnnl).—  WORKS  OF.— 
continued. 

History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the 
Second : 

Popular  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo,  5/. 
Student's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  xj5. 
People's  Edition,  4  vols.  Crown  Svo.  i6i. 
Cabinet  Edition,  S  vols.  Post  Svo.  485. 
Library  Edition,  5  v;j1s.  Svo.  £j\. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

in  I  volume  : 

Popular  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  25,  6d.    • 
Authorised  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  2i.  6 '.  or 

35.  til.  gilt  edges. 
Silver  Library  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  3*.  6«/. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essajrs : 

Student's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  Svo.  6i. 
People's  E(iition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  %s. 
Trevelyan  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  91, 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  Post  Svo.  24J. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  361. 

Essays  which  may  be  had  separately 

price  6d.  each  sewed,  is.  each  cloth  : 
Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Bos  well's  Johnson. 
Ilallam's  ConstiintKmal  History. 
Warren  Hastings.     (3//.  sewed,  6d  cloth.) 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Rankc  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
I-ord  Bacon. 
Lord  Clive. 
I^rd  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dramatists  of 

the  Restoration. 

The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  annotated 

by  S.  Half.S,  ij.  6c/. 
The  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  annotated  by  H. 

CouRTHOPK  Bon-EN,  M.A.,  2i.  6rf. 

Speeches : 

People's  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  35.  6rf. 

LajTS  of  Ancient  Rome,  &c. : 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf,  Fcp.  410.  los.  6rf. 
Bijou  Edition,  1 8mo. 

2S.  6d.  gilt  top. 
Popular       Bldition, 

Fcp.  410.  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin,  Crown  Svo. 

3*.  bii.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Cabinet  Edition,  Post  Svo.  ^s.  6d.     ' 
Annotated   Edition,   Fcp.   Svo.  if.  sewedf 

js.  6d.  cloth. 

Miscellaneous  Writings: 

People's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  Svo.  45.  6d. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.     Svo.  2IJ. 

[Couiinued  on  next  pag€» 
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Miscellaneous    Writinj^s    and 
Speeches : 

I '     •  I  It.  I     ■,■••<••  V    .       » •      •     # 

i  .■■I ,         ll'..        'a'tt.  ».M..  >a 
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\  ■■  Ik  ■.."  ■■*■ 

^- I'  ■     .  I  ••     .  r   •  ■  ■ .  2s.. 

Selections  from    the   Writinj^s 
of    Lord    IvTacaiilay.      !.•!.;•<:. 

«:'.'•  .  i  \   •     .     .  ■  .     .        ■  ■  i 

The   Life  and  Lifttcrs  of  Lord 
Macaulav.     !  .  •       i:    ■  •   II  ••! 


s»  •    ■  •  ■        \  1     . 


I .' 


I .      •.  I 


■  ■   f  ■ 


.1/.W7;".\  1/  .  •     •; 

Unspoken      Sernionr..         I    • 

•^  ... 

The    I.Tirscles    of    Oi.r    i-ord. 

A  Book  of  S'^rife,  ii:  tho  rt.>rr'' 

of  thv'  Diarv  of  a'l  Olti  Licil: 

I     ....    I. • 

J/.-!'7'i//.V/".\    -     '.    .;         .1    :^^ 


f  •  ■  ■ 


Lectures  <:i  !iiir!r..?:i>. 

J/.l'/v':.'.        .Si!.  r:i  p:    .t*/:.    :.';:!i 
the  Greek  r..:.ii..»:'»  ;•'.    . 


.    /.' 


'i  le     lilcrrii'iiL.;     of 


:   :c    Theu:y   ti::«l    P;\u.i:ce    of 
3ankir.'.  .        "•         I      ■  ■        :  -' 

'1  lie   Thei.-rv   cf  ('n-'.lit. 


.!/• '/•;..  '  ■  .;     The  Dicti'.'.iar>;  of 
ConiiiiiTce  N   ■ 


MA'  ;  /  '.  /        Sixty-Three    Years" 

AnKlniK.     '    ■'  ""■    ■    •• 

*^">  .  '•'....■ 

.V. !/..»//  -^    '.'.:•       Memoirs  of  an 
Ex- Minister.  :.-.••: 


.i/.i.v.VA/^/.V'r'.     With   Axe    and 
Rope    in   the  New  Zealand 

Alps.       Ii>   <ii"I«.l-    KliWikli   M  \N. 


i:  .  '. .'. 


MANUALS     OF     CATHOLIC 

PHILOSOPHY    •X'.->n>iyrf/ 
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Firsc  Principles  of  Knowledge. 


^  ■    -A  .*-.•-  3*. 


Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and 


Nainral  Law),   i)*  I 

9  •  a 


General  Metaphysics.     I'y  !  -.r. 
Psycho'.oi^fy.     :.-. M'   H\   :    M  \Mr  .. 


•       • 


HatLTai  Th'^olot^y.     !••>  f'»«.s\'.-. 

•  a 

Poliii    ii  il'.xnomy.     r..  » *-i  v-  : »- 

•/  :.;•'.'.     Tiij    Memoirs  of  the 
F3r-ir"n  -.  c  Marbot.     I :..- -..ttf-'i 

II'  .::  .  of  T'.iD.iK^^t  on  Sacred 

r^^  • '1  •  ■  -    .         •  X    .*»«>.,•. 

r.ndeavoi'.rs  c.irer  the  Christian 

Life.    '  «  r     .     :    *j 

Th'-  Seat  of  Aiuhority  in   Rc- 

li..;i'«i;  ; 

lls^iiy-.,      Ke  views,     and      Ari- 
el lest.es.  .     ■   ••*••:'  f  Cut  • 


■    . 


•  •  ««•« 


H'j;r.«'  Prayers,  ••  :'    1^^"  Scrvr^s 
MA  !  I  :i  rW  >    .      ■  /r. 'A'X^/il. 

A  Family  Tree,  .i'  \  ••:.*  «•:  >■•  re* 
Pen  and  Ink:  i.i-.i*-  ••?»  S  .Siccu 
With  My  Friends:   lalii  t.«:d  !-i 
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MAUNDER'S  TREASURIES. 
Biographical   Treasury.      With 

Supplement  brought  down  to  1889,  by 
Rev.  Jas.  Wood.    Fcp.  8vo.  ts. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Fcp. 
Svo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  65. 

Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical, 

Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  9s. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury.    Fcp.  Svo.  6 J. 

Historical  Treasury :  Outlines  of 

Universal  History,  Separate  Plistories  of 
all  Nations.     Fcp.  Svo.  65. 

Treasury   of    Knowledge   and 

Library  of  Reference.  Com- 
prising an  English  Dictionary  and  Gram- 
mar, Universal  Gazetteer,  Classical 
Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary, 
&c.     Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.  A. 

With  5  Mnps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

The     Treasury     of      Botany. 

Kdiletl  by  J.  Lindlf.y,  F.R.S.,  and 
T.  MooRK,  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts 
and  20  Steel  Plates.     2  vols.  Fcp.  Svo.  125. 

MAX MULLER  (F.),— WORKS  BY, 

Selected  Essays  on  Language, 
Mythology     and      Religion. 

2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  165. 

The    Science     of     Language, 

Founded  on  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1861  and  1S63.  2 
vols.  Crown  Svo.  215. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language  and  its  Place  in 
General   Education,   delivered 

at  the  Oxford  University  Extension 
Meeting,  1SS9.     Crown  Svo.  31. 

Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Orig^'n 
and  Growth  of  Religion,  as 

illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India. 
Crown  Svo.  7J.  6<f. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

Religion ;  Four  lectures  delivered 

at  the  Royal  Institution.  Crown  Svo.  75. 6d. 

Natural  Religion.     The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  iSSS.     Crown  Svo.  los.  td. 

Physical  Religion.    The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Universitv 
uf  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  Svo.  los.  6a. 


MAX  MULLER  {F.),—  WORKS  BY.-- 
continued. 

Anthropological  Religion:  The 

Giflford  Lectures  delivered  l>cfore  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr.Svo.  ios,6J, 

The  Science  of  Thought.    Svo. 

21s. 

Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.    Svo. 

2J.  6</. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas,     Crown 

Svo.   75.  6rf. 

India,  what  can  it  teach  us? 

Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

A  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Be- 
ginners.   Abridged  Edition.    By 

A.  A.  MacDonell.     Cr.  Svo.  65, 

MA  r.  —The  C  onstitutional  His- 
tory  of    England    since    the 

Accession  of  George  III.  1760-1870. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS 
Krskixf.  May,  K.C.B.    3  vols.  Crown 

Svo.  1 85. 

MEADE  (L,  T,),— WORKS  BY. 
Daddy's  Boy.     With  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.  35.  6d,  • 

Deb  and  the    Duchess.     With 

Illustrations  by  M.  K.  KmvAKDS.  Crown 
Svo.  3*.  6d. 

The  Beresford  Prize.    With  Illus- 
trations by  M.   K.   EiAVAROS.    Crown 

Svo.  55. 

ME  AT ff  {The  Earl  of  ),'^  WORKS  BY. 
Social  Arrows :  Reprinted  Articles 

on  vaiious  Social  Subjects.      Cr.  Svo.  5s. 

Prosperity      or      Pauperism  ? 

Physical,  Industrial,  and  Technical 
Training.  (Edited  by  the  £arl  OF 
Mkath.)    Svo.  55. 

MELVILLE  {G.J.  Whyte),— NOVELS 
BY.  Crown  Svo.  is.  each,  boards;  is. 
td.  each,  cloth. 

The  Gladiators.         !  Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter.         j  Kate  Cfoventcy. 

Good  for  Nothing^,     j  Digby  Grand. 

The  Queen's  Maries. !  General  Bounce. 

MENDELSSOHN,— Tht  Letters  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  Translated 

by  T^dy  Wallace.    2  vols.  Crown  Svo. 

lOJ. 


I« 


.1*  t.-iri/".    ■/    •  /•  /     HA'.s  /.V  ir'A'.V/A'.//.  ///•/•  A'.-/ /r A' / 


History  of  Ihe  Romans  under 
the   Empire,     v'.il-int    Ivi-.t-n, 

I'  ...i!..  I.  ■:..«■■.'....     ^       •     ••  ■.    .1  !.. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Rci)ublic : 

..    Sii  ■  ■    I  li  ■  ■:  .      i    ■  .      1    .-!    '.     \  '    w  ••^. 

Gener.ll  Hiscoiy  of  Rome  from 
»-'-753t:o  ^  :-  4"C..  «  :.  •-.     7    '■./ 

The  Roman  Triumvirates.    »'•  /ii 


.l/no///;.  -  Dante    and    his    Harly 
Biogrraphers.        l:v      I.i.wah. 

M  "i-  >  .  '  '.IK.  I'r;iu..'-..:      I    S' 


MriJfAI.L.     History    of     Prices 
since    the    Year    1850.       Ji* 

.V.  I  .v>  /  \'.    The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland,      i:     i»r     1    i.  i :  v 


I-.       *•.:  .  '• 


I    , 


:■.!.  ■ 


1      I 


MllJ.>.  The  Correspondence  of 
William  Au,'^,iistu3  Miles  on 
the  French  RevoLition,  1789- 

1817.     i  "i:  •••':  i'V  ::.•    \\-  \.  »   :'  \.;:.i.- 
P   1    ■-'.  •.'::      .  "I. A.         ^    ;  .  -.  ..     :.. 

MIL:..  Analysis  of  IhL-  Pheno- 
mena  of  tlie    Hiiniaii    r^^Iind. 

Mll.l.  ../  ■     >•       ■      ;;■  i-.K  '  •;:■. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

r.  .  ■     1. 
A  System  of  L<.;Jc.  •:.-.;'  ' ..'. 
On  Liberty,     i  ■    .-    '\...  1      ;.;. 
On  Roprci  {.Milvt-vcCiovc:  nment. 

Utiliiai  'anis'n. 

Examination    ot"    Sir    William 
Hamiilon's  Philosophy.       \ 

Nature,  :\\q  Uiiiity  of    'r.!>;io»i, 
and  Theism.    .  . 


X  « 


■     .\:.  N'.   ■.   -  .   ■  . 


SA  I'lim  The  Life  of  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  Bart.,  Ex-Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.      V'\     \:j\ 


^  ■ 


yAJ'U:  :  The  Lectures,  Essays, 
and  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Napier  t^art.,  ..  • 

;»'/■>/;//      Leaves  of  Life  :  *w      - 

:  ■ .    :       »  I   . 

.    ■     .         «  1     .  .V  .  N     . 

Lays  and  Legends.    1-.  I    \    -.;. 


V. 


v/.  ir.:;  ;  .V.    The  Letters  and  Cor- 
respondence of  John   Henry 

Newman  •i.-r-  ^  !.  -  I   :;    ::    :•  •. 


•    -.« . "    ■  « 


■   .  ..  .  \ 

■»    ■  • 


Marr>'in  v  aiul    (iivir.';  in  Mar- 
rini;o :     N    ■         1  .    ;■ 

Silvrrihornv      i  •  .  ■    . 

The  Piiiiirc  in  iliC  Garden.    '. 

The   Ti:ir'1    Mis";    S\.   Qi't'ntm. 

NeiKh*>')-rs.     I  •    .      •      a- 

The  S:«»fy  ''f  a  S;)'":.:-',  M«rn!-iv;. 

Storifs  '  :"  uw  S.iints  :nr  Chil- 
dren .    ■  ...... 


net. 


•     •  «    ^     •     r 


ApuiovJa  pro  Vita  Sua      »  .:  -   •.: 


Dis'cnirses  to  Mixed  Conf;rcg:a- 

tions       '  ..         •    i.     '.    ••.    i  r    a  • 

Sermons  on  Various  Occasions. 


The  Idea  of  a  University  defir.ed 

and  illustrated  •       •  • :  i    i : 


V  -     ■» 


■  ■    ■  •      •    • 
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j\EWMAN  (Cmulinnl),'-- WORKS  BY. 
— continued. 

Historical    Sketches.      3    vols. 

Cal>inct  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  65.  each. 
Cheap  Kditlon,  3  vols.  2i^.  bd.  each. 

The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.     Cabinet   Edition,   Crown 

8vo.  65,     Cheap  Exlilion,  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6rf. 

Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athan- 

asius    in    Controversy   with    the 

Ariiins.  ?'reely  Translated.  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.  I5.r. 

Discussions  and  Arguments  on 
Various    Subjects.       Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  3*.  bd. 

An  Essay  on  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine.  Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8v«).  65.  Cheop  Edition, 
Crown  8vn.  3s.  6</. 

Certain  Difficulties  felt  by  An- 
glicans in  Catholic  Teaching 

Considered.      Cabinet    Edition, 

Vol.  I.,  Cn)wn  8vo.  74.  6^.  ;  Vol.  II.,  Cr. 
Svo.  55.  ()d.  Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.  35.  6r/.  each. 

The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican 

Church,   illustrated   in    Lectures, 

&c.  2  v.ils.  Cabinet  E«lilion.  Cr.  Svo.  65. 
each.    Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Essays,  Critical  and  Historical. 

Cahir:ct  Ed'-tion,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  I2i. 
Cheap  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  7*. 

Essays  on  Biblical  and  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles.    Cabinet 

Eriition.  Crown  Hvo.  6i.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  i^s,  6d. 

Tracts,    i.  I)issertatiuncu]ie.    2.  On 

the  Text  of  llu  Seven  Ej)istles  of  St. 
Ij;i)atir..s.  3.  Doctrinal  Causes  of  Arian- 
ism.  .\.  Apollinarianism.  5.  St,  Cyril's 
P'orniula.  6.  (.)rdo  de  Tempore.  7. 
Douay  Version  of  Scripture.  Crown  8vo. 
85. 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar 
of    Assent.      Cabinet     Edition, 

Crdwn  bvo.  "js.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
Cruwn  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 

England.  Cabinet  Edition,  Cr. 
Svo.  "J.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  Cr.  8vo. 
3^  tt/. 

Callista:  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury. CaViiiiet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65. 
Chenp  Edition,  Cro>Kn  Svo.  35.  6d, 


NEWMAN  {Cardinal).— WORKS  OP.— 
continued. 

Loss  and  Gain :  a  Tale.     Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  Svo.  6j,  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  td. 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius.  i6ino. 

td,  sewe<l,  iJ.  clolh. 

Verses  on  Various  Occasions. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  65.  Cheap 
Edition,  Crown  8vo.  3J.  td.  Cardinal 
Newman's  Edition. 

Fabulae  Quaedam  ex  Terentio 
et  Plauto  ad  usum  Puerorum 
accommodatae.     With  English 

Notes  and  Translations  to  assist  the  re- 
presentation.    Crown  Svo.  6j. 

*,*  For  Cardinal  Newman's  other  Works 
sec  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  CtMtalifgue 
of  Church  of  En^/and  Theological  Works. 

NORTON  {aiarhs  L.).—  WORKS  BY. 

Political  Americanisms :  a  Glos- 
sary of  Terms  and  Phrases  Current  at 
nifferent  Periods  in  American  Politica. 
Fcp.  Svo.  25.  6d, 

A  Handbook  of  Florida.    With 

49  Maps  and  Plans.     Fcp.  Svo.  55. 

O'UIU EN— When  we  were  Boys : 

a  Novel.  HvWni.iAM  O'BRIEN,  M.P, 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

OIJPIIANT  (Mr^.).— NOVELS  BY. 

Madam.   Cr.  8vo.  is. bds. ;  is.  6d.  cl. 

In  Trust.  Cr.  Svo.  is.  bds,;  is.  6d.  cl. 

OMA  N.—A  History  of  Greece  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Macedonian  Conquest.   By  C. 

W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  F.^.A.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  Svo.  45.  6d, 

O^REILLY.—Hurstleigh  Dene:   a 

Talc,  lly  Mrs.  O'Kkim.v.  Illustrated 
by  M.  Ki.LEN  Kdwards.     Cr.  Svo.  51. 

/Mf/L.-  Principles  of.  the  History 
of  Language.      By  Hermann 

Paul.  Translated  by  II.  A.  STRONG. 
Svo.  I  OS.  6d. 

PAYN (JaNhi^).— Novels  by. 
The  Luck  of  the  Darrells.    Cr. 

8vo.  15.  boards ;  15.  6^/.  cloth. 

Thicker  than  Water.   Crown  Svo. 

13.  boards ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 
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PKRRING  {Sir  Philip).—  WORKS  BY. 

Hard   Knots   in    Shakespeare. 

8vo.  7J.  bii. 

The  *Works  and  Days'  of  Moses. 

.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6</. 

PlIILLIPPS-  irOLLAT— Snap  :    a 

Legend  of  the  Lone  Mountain.  IJy  C. 
PiuiLiPi'S-WoLLEY.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  IL  G.  Willi NK.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  G</. 

roAA\— The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dern Scientific  Game  of  Whist. 

By  W.  Pole,  F.K.S.     Fcp.  Svc.  25.  6(/. 

POLLOCK.~The    Seal    of   Fate: 

a  Novel.  By  Lady  Pollock  and  \V. 
1 1.  Pollock.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

POO/./;.— Cookery  forthe  Diabetic. 

By  W.  II.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Pre- 
face by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6ii. 

PJRAEGEB.—Wsigner  as  I  knew! 
him.      By  Fkrdinand  Praeger. 

Crown  Svo.  ys.  6«/. 

PHA  771— To  the  Snows  of  Tibet 
through    China.       J:>y   A.    E. 

pRA'il.  F.K.Cj.S.  With  33  Ilhiblralions 
and  a  Map.     8vo.  i8j. 

PRENDKRGA  ST.  —  Ireland,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1 660- 1 690.  By  John  P.  1*ren- 

DKRC.ASr.     Svo.  55. 

PROCTOR  (R.  A.).—  Works  dy. 
Old  and  New  Astronomy.     12 

Parts,  2s.  Gil.  each.     Snpplemenir.ry  Sec-  ; 
linn,  15.     Cumplcle  in  I  vol.  .jio.  365. 

[In  C():irst  of  puhlicution. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us ;  a  Scries  of 

ICssavs  on  the  Moon  and  Planols,  Mole(>r> 
ami  Coniet>i.  With  C'hart  and  niajjrains. 
Crown  (Svo.  55. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours ;    The 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studieil  under  the 
Li^ht  of  ktcent  Sitienlific  Researches. 
Wit'.j  14  Illustrations.     Crown  8vtj.  55. 

The  Moon ;  her  Motions,  Aspcct^> 

Scenery,  and  Physicil  Condition.  Wiih 
Plates,  Charts.Woodcuts,  &c.   Cr.  Svo.  55. 

Universe    of   Stars ;    Presenting 

Researches  into  and  New  Views  re-}ieci- 
ing  iho  Constitutiiin  of  tlie  Heavens. 
With  22  Charts  and  22  Diaijrams.  Svo. 
1 05.  bd. 


PROCTOR     (A     A.).— WORKS  BY- 
— continued. 

Larg^er  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

in  12  Circular  Map--,  with  Introductioo 
and  2  Index  Pages,  folio,  155.  or  Maps 
only,  I2S.  6d. 

The  Student's  Atlas.     In  Twelve 

Circular  Maps  on  a  Uniform  Projection 
ami  one  Scale.     Svo.  55. 

New  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  la 
Circular  Maps.     Crown  Svo.  5«. 

Lig^ht  Science  for  LeisureHours. 

Familiar  ICssavs  on  Scientific  Subjecti- 
3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  5*.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck ;  a  Discussion  of 

the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidences,  Wagers, 
Lotteries,  and  the  Fallacies  of  GambTuD^, 
&c.    Crown  3vo.  25.  boards;  25.  6d.  clou. 

Studies  of  Venus-Transits.  With 

7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates.     Svo.  5s. 

How  to  Play  Whist :  with  the 
Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist 

Crown  Svo.  35.  td. 

0 

Home  Whist:  an  Easy  Guide  to 

Correct  Play.     j6nio.  u. 

The    Stars   in  their    Seasoa& 

An  Easy  (iuide  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Star  Groups,  in  12  Maps.     Roy.  Svo.  5f. 

Star  Primer.    Showing  the  Starry 

vSky  Week  by  Week,  in  24  Mourly  Mapii 

Crown  4to.  25.  bd. 

The  Seasons  pictured  in  48  Sun- 
Views  of  the  Earth,  and  24 

Zodiacal  ^^1ps,  &c.     Demy  410.  55. 

Strength  and  Happiness.     With 

9  liliist rations.     CroM'n  Svo.  5/. 

Strength  :   How  to  get  Strong  and 

keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Rowing 
and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age.,  and  the  Wakt. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  2j. 

Rough  Ways   Made    Smooth. 

Familiar  Kssays   on    Scientific   SubjectB. 

Crown  8vi».  ^5, 

Our  Place  Among  Infinities.   A 

Series  of  l.ssays  contrasting  our  Little 
AIkhJc  in  Space  ami  Jime  with  the  Infi- 
nities around  us.     Crown  8vo.  $'• 
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PROCTOR  (R.  A.),— WORKS  BY,^ 
continued. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven.  Essays 

on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  Cr. 
8vo.  5s. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Observa- 
tory,   Tomb,    and    Temple 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.    Cr. 

8vo.  5s. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy.    Crown  Svo.  55. 

Nature  Studies.  By  Grant  Allen, 

A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  E.  Clodd,  anci 
R.  A.  Proctor.     Crown  Svo.  55. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  E.  Clodd 

A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  A.  C.  Ranyard. 
and  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  55. 

PRYOE,  —  TYie^  Ancient  British 
Church :  an  Historical  Essay. 
By  John  Pryce,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  6i. 

RANSOME.—Th^  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  Eng- 
land:  being  a  Series  of  Twenty 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Constitution  delivered  to  a  Popular 
Audience.  By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  6j. 

RAWLINSON.—Th^  History  of 
Phcenicia.    By  George  Rawlin- 

SON,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterlnir)',  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Svo.  24J. 

RIBOT,~Th^  Psychology  of  At- 
tention.    ByTH.RiiiOT.     Crown, 
Svo.  3s. 

RICH.— A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiquities.    With 

2000  Woodcuts.  Piv  A.  Rich.  Crown 
Svo.  75.  6i{. 

RICH ARDSOX.- National  Health. 

Abridged  from  'The  Health  of  Nations'. 
A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  K.C.B.  By  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson.     Crown,  45.  6</. 

RILEY, — Athos  ;  or,  the  Mountain 
of  the  Monks.  By  Athelstan  Riley, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Map  and  29 
Illustrations.     Svo.  215. 

RILE  K— Old-Fashioned    Roses : 

Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,     iimo.  5s.  ; 


RIVERS,— The  Miniature  Fruit 
Garden  ;  or,  The  Culture  of  Pyra- 
midal and  Bush  Fruit  Trees.  By  Thomas 
and  T.  F.  Rivers.  With  32  1  llustratioiis. 
Crown  Svo.  4s. 

RIVERS.— The  Rose  Amateur's 
Guide.       By    Thomas   Rivers. 

Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

ROBERTSON.  —  The  Kidnapped 
Squatter,  and   other  Australian 

Tales.     By  A.  RouKRi  son.     Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

ROGKHILL.— The  Land  of  the 
Lamas:    Notes    of    a    Journey 

through  China,  Mangolia  and  Tibet. 
With  2  Maps  and  6  Illustrations.  By 
W.  W.  ROCKHILL.     Svo.  155.* 

ROGET.—A  History  of  the  *01d 
Water-Colour'    Society  (now 

the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours).  With  Biographical  Notices  of 
its  Older  and  all  its  Dccense<l  Members 
and  Associates.  By  ToHN  Lewis  Rocrr, 
M.A.     2  vols.  Royal  Svo.  425. 

ROOET— Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.   Classified 

and  Arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas.  By  Petrr  M.  Roget. 
Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

ROMANES.  — Darmtiy   and   after 

Darwin :    an   Exposition   of  the 

Darwinian  Theory  and  a  Discussion  of 
Po>t -Darwinian  Questions.  By  George 
John  K(jmanks,  M.A.,  LL.I).,  F.R.S., 
Author  of  '  Mental  Evolution  in  Man,* 
&c.  Part  I.— The  Darwinian  Theory. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustra- 
tions,    (.'rown  Svo.  lOJ.  6<i. 

RONALDS.  —  The  Fly  -  Fisher's 
Entomology.     By  A.  Ronalds. 

With  20  Colon rtnl  Pialcs.     Svo.  145. 

ROSSKTTI.—A  Shadow  of  Dante : 

being  an  Kssay  towards  stutlying  Himself, 
his  World,  an<l  his  Pilgrima;;c.  By  Maria 
Francksca  Kossf.tti.  With  lUnstra- 
tion>.     Crown  Svo.  los.  6^/. 

7i(;^.V/;.  — Geoffrey   de    Mande- 

ville :  a  Study  of  the  Anarchy. 
By  J.  H.  Round,  .M.A.,  Author  of 'The 
Early  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn  :  a  Critical 
Kssay'.     Svo.  i6j. 

RUSSELL— A  Life  of  Lord  John 
Russell  (Earl  Russell,  K.G.). 

By  Sprncf.r  Wali-olk.  Wiih  2  Por- 
traits. 2  vols.  Svo.  36s.  Cabinet  Edition, 
2  vols.  Cr-.jwn  Svo.  12s. 
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SILVER     LIBRARY     (The).— 

cofifwued. 
Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and    Lays. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustration.     3s.  6t/. 

Macleod*s  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of 
Banking,     y.  (ki. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock.     31.  6d. 

Max  Miiller's  (F.)  India,  what  can  it 
teach  us?    Cmun  8vo.  35.  td, 

Merivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire.  8  vols. 
31.  (ki.  each. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,    y.  6d. 

Miirs  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic    y.  6d, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Historical 
Sketches.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Apologia  Pro 
Vita  Sua.    y.  OJ. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Callista:  a  Tale 
of  tlie  Third  Centur)'.     3^.  6^/. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Loss  and  Gain: 

a  Tale.     3^.  6</. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Essays,  Critical 
and  Historical.     2  vols,     yj. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  An  Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

3J.  (>./. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Arians  of 
the  Fourth  Century.     3^.  6./. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Verses  on  Various 
Occasions.    3.^.  6</. 

Newman's  ^Cardinal)  The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Catholics  in  England.     3^.  (nf. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Parochial  and 
Plain  Sermons.     8  vols.     \s.  bd.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Selection,  adapted 
to  tlic  Seasons  of  thf  F,cclcsi.'i>tical  \ear, 
iVoin  the  *  Parochial  and  IMain  Sermons'. 
3^.  (ki. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Sermons  bearing 
upon  Subjects  of  the  Day.  Edited 
by  the  Kev.  ^V.  J.  Cr)peland,  IJ.D.,  late 
Rector  of  Fsirnhani,  Kssex.     31.  6r/, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Difficulties  felt  by 
Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teaching  Con- 
sidered.    2  vols.     y.  6t/.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Idea  of  a 
University  Defined  and  Illustrated. 
3J.  Oi/. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Miracles,    y.  Od. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Discussions  and 
Arguments    on    Various     Subjects. 

jS.  61/. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Grammar  of 
Assent     y.  (ni. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Fifteen  Sermons 
Preached  before  the  University  of 
Ojcford.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  td. 
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continued, 
Newman's  (Cardinal)  Lectures  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification.     Crown  8vo. 

35.  (v/. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Sermons  on 
Various  Occasions.  Ciown  Svo.  35.  (w/. 

NevTman's  (Cardinal)  The  Via  Media 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  illustrated  in 
Lectures,  &c.     2  vol>.     y.  6 J.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Discourses  to 
Mixed  Congregations.    35.  td, 

Phillipps-WoUey's  (C.)  Snap  :  a  I^cnd 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions.    3s.  (id. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.     I  Go  Illustrations.'    y.  6d. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osboume's  (LI.) 
The  Wrong  Box.    Crown  Svo.    33. 6«ff. 

Weyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of 
the  Wolf :  a  Romance.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d, 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings :' 

With  60  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.   G.)  Out  of   Doors. 

11  lUu.Uriitions.     3J.  td. 

SMITH    {li.    y?'>e>7fo/-///).— Carthage 
and  the  Carthagenians.     By 

R.    BoswoRi  H    Smith,   M.A.      Ma])s, 
Plans,  &c.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Sophocles.     TraiLslatcd  into  English 
Verse,    r.y  Robert  Wiiitei.aw,  M.A. 
Assistant- Mast «r  in  Rugby  School ;  late 
Fellow   of  Trinity   College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  Svo.  Si.  6d. 

STEEL  (J.  /I.).—  irORKS  BY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the    Dog:    being  a    Manual  of 

Canine  Pathology.  88  Illustrations. 
Svo.  loi.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 

the    Ox ;    being    a    Manual    of 

Hovino  r;ithol(>gy.  2  Plates  and  117 
\Vooilcui<.     Svo.  15J. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 

the  Sheep ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Ovine  Palhoh/ijy.  Willi  Coloured  Plate 
and  99  Woiidcnts.     Svo.  125. 

STEP/lKN.—Rssays    in    Ecclesi- 
astical   Biography.       By    the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Siki'IIEN.  Crown 
Svo.  75.  6d. 

STErilEiXS.—A    History    of  the 
French    Revolution.     By   H. 

Morse  Stepiikns,  Kalliol  College, 
Oxfnrtl.   3  vols.  Svo.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  18s. 

each. 


